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CV Tench 


Illustrated by ERNEST PRATER 


Successful trappers in the Far North of Canada make a lot of money in good 
it is a strenuous life, and the dangers are many. 
out with high hopes never return—they have paid the toll of the wilderness. 


"“\IVE hundred dollars a month ! 

Such a sum sounds like very 

good wages, especially for a free, 

ealthy, independent existence in 

the great outdoors. And the occupation 

which brings such’ rémuneration—trapping 

the fur-bearing animals of the wilds—has a 

fascination all its own. Trapping, however, 

is like many other vocations: we hear a lot 

about the men who do well, but very little 
concerning the failures. 

To eam the sum mentioned above 
requires a combination of three things—luck, 
skill, and stout-hearted determination. Of 
the three, at the trapping game, skill is the 
most important. This will be better under- 
stood when ‘it is pointed out that upon old 
Mother* Nature—usually called “luck” in 
this connection—depends the number of 
fur-bearers available in any one season, and 
also the’ quality of the pelts. 

To venture far out into the frozen 
wastes’; to face without flinching the soul- 
wearying loneliness and the many dangers 
and hardships of wintering in the remote 
places where the fur-bearing animals dwell, 
requires stout-heartedness in the first degree. 
But it takes skill, and a thorough knowledge 
of the ways of the pelt-carriers, to secure a 
really good catch. And to trapping skill 
must be added great strength of constitu- 
tion, to withstand the rigours of a Canadian 
winter, and a thorough grounding in wood- 
craft. 

It will be seen, therefore, that to make 
‘* good money ”’ at trapping it is necessary 
to be well-trained—just as in any other 

Vow tvi—t 


seasons, but 

Every year numbers of men who sn 

In 

absorbing article Mr. Tench gives a number of authentic instances of the various ways in 
which Nature exacts her price from those who brave her wrath. 


profession. Some trappers make consider- 
ably more than twenty-five hundred dollars 
in the short five-months’ season. Others, not 
so highly skilled, or meeting with adverse 
conditions, barely earn expenses. It is 
impossible to state definitely how much_or 
how little can be madc in any one season, for 
trappers are very much like other men in 
‘business for themselves ; they are naturally 
reluctant to state the exact profits of their 
calling. 

The purpose of this article, however, is 
not to discuss earnings, but to show the 
price Nature demands from the hardy fur- 

unters, and how she exacts her toll. It is 
not my intention to exaggerate the dangers 
of wintering in the wilderness, hundreds of 
miles from the nearest town or railroad, nor 
do I wish to disparage trapping as a means 
of making a well-paid livelihood’; but one 
cannot live in the North-West without being 
impressed with the ‘inevitable toll that the 
trappers have to pay season by scason. 

Before describing authentic cases of 
lives lost in the wilderness, it may be as well 
to point out that naturally there were no 
eye-witnesses to these tragedies. But men 
used to the open places; men trained, by 
years of life in the wild places of the earth, 
to read the full significance of every un- 
toward sign, can tell exactly what took place 
by examining an up-turned canoe, a dis- 
carded rifle, a few tracks, or perhaps a few 
fragments of bone and clothing. It is 
circumstantial evidence, perhaps, but none 
the less clear and certain. 

In such manner have the facts of the 
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following accounts of tragedies in the North 
woods been gathered. The stories can be 
accepted as being absolutely true, for men 
who dwell clase to Nature’s breast are not 
usually given to either lying or exaggeration 
—there is no need, for they live surrounded 


made a report some days later to the nearest 
post of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

The ‘‘ Mounties” promptly made full 
investigation. They ascertained that two 
young fellows setting out for their trapping 
grounds, despite the caution of an old-timer 


Rapids on the Slave River. 


by similar perils every day. It is the life 
they love, and they accept the risks uncom- 
plainingly. 

The trapping season generally opens 
about the middle of November, so it behoves 
the trappers to make preparations and be 
on the ground some weeks before that time. 
The usual method of travel, whenever avail- 
able, is by canoe. And thus is encountered 
the first peril. 

The rivers of the North are swift- 
running streams with dangerous rapids every 
few miles. Many of the lakes are veritable 
inland seas, where storms of terrific fury 
often spring, up without warning. To travel 
upon them in a frail canoe, therefore, is at 
all times risky, even for skilled navigators 
and rivermen who have come to know the 
waterways from long acquaintance. To 
others such a means of travel is downright 
perilous, often resulting in an upturned 
canoe being found at the foot of some rapid 
or other—the sign that someone has f¢ ic coll. 


THE CAPSIZED CANOE. 


Let us take one instance of an empty 
birch bark, wrong side up, which was dis- 
covered at the foot of the Hellsgate Rapids 
on the Liard River. The finder, a half-breed, 


To attempt to “shoot” such rapids in a frail 
canoe is perilous in the extreme. 


to portage their craft and stores and not try 
to ‘‘run”’ the rapids, had attempted to do 
so. What happened no living man can state, 
but it is easy to reconstruct the tragedy. 

The two men were quietly drifting along, 
occasionally dipping their paddles to steer 
their heavily-laden craft. Then came a 
gradual quickening of the current—a warn- 
ing that they were approaching the rapids. 
They decided to ‘‘ shoot ” the falls rather 
than use the more laborious ‘portage. 

As they drew nearer and nearer to the 
rapids, the river changed from a swift but 
smooth-running stream to a wildly-swirling 
torrent filled with eddies and cross-currents. 
Desperately the trappers tried to keep their 
canoe clear of the half-submerged rocks and 
logs, but all in vain. All too soon the frail 
craft capsized, leaving the two men struggling 
for life in the icy water. Then came the falls 


—and the end. Nature had exacted her 
price. 
Another peril awaiting those who 


venture into the wilds is the danger of 
becoming lost. People who have never ex- 
perienced a wintry blizzard find it hard to 
understand that a man can pass within fifty 
yards of his shack—or even closer—and yet 
be unable to locate it. But men often get 
lost without the interposition of a blizzard ; 


if the ground is bare of snow, and the hunter 
or trapper omits to “ blaze ” his trail, he 
can easily lose all sense of direction and so 
be unable to make his way back. 
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Then, if the wan- 
derer has no partner 
in camp to answer his 

rifle-sshots, his plight is 

indeed perilous. To be on 
the safe side it is always 
advisable to mark one’s 
path, for, even when provided 
with rifle, ammunition, and 
matches, a man lost in the big 
timber, perhaps hundreds of 
miles from the nearest settlement, has 
only a very poor chance of getting out 
alive 
Usually, when a wanderer becomes 
lost—especially if he be new to the 
woods—he ends up by losing all reason 
and control, plunging madly deeper and 
deeper into the wilds tarther and farther 
away from food and shelter, until the bitter 
cold finally causes him to succumb Or 
perhaps his end may resemble the following 
case—an authentic instance. 

Following the trail with a half-breed 
informer, a trooper of the “ Mounties ”” 
travelled for many days into the depths of 
the woods. Presently the “ breed ”” halted 
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and signalled to the policeman to dismount, 
at the same time pointing at something 
lying on the snow a few feet away. 

{The trooper was soon kneeling beside 
the object—all that remained of what had 
once been a man. The bones had been picked 
clean by prowling wolves, but the skull 
showed the ‘‘ Mountie ”’ all he required to 
know. Silently he indicated to the half- 
breed the mark of a bullet, which it was 
plain had been fired by tie dead man. 
Entering the mouth, it had ploughed its way 
out through the top of the skull. The half- 
breed nodded understanding ; the deceased 
had shot himself—because he was hopelessly 
lost. 

A terrible end for a distraught man, but 
swifter and more merciful than the “ living 
death” of madness. For cases have been 
known of men being found, after being lost 
for some time, stark, raving mad. Yet, spite 
of this, each year ‘ greenhorns,” ignoring 
the advice of men who know, delve into the 
heart of the uncharted wilderness alone, 
unable even to take care of themselves. It 
is men such as those who cause the troopers 
of the’ R.C.M.P. much worry and trouble, 
occasion long and difficult patrols, and 
lengthen the lists of lives lost. 

But although the seasoned trapper—wise 
enough to take full precautions—has not 
much to fear from becoming lost, the fol- 
lowing sketch, reconstructed from the evi- 
dence of a few bones and shreds of clothing, 
will serve to show yet another way in which 
Nature collects her dues. Before I describe 
what must have taken place, however, it 
should be pointed out that it is a very rare 
occurrence in Canada for a man to meet 
his death from the attacks of wild animals. 
The /ocale of this drama of the woods was 
some eight hundred miles north of 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Bent with the heavy burden of the 
carcasses removed from his traps, a trapper 
wended his way, with wide-legged snowshoe 
strides, through the timber towards the 
“home” shack. His thoughts were very 
pleasant, for the day’s catch had proved an 
exceptionally large one. Another mile he 
covered; then he suddenly stopped dead 
in his tracks as two timber-wolves—grey, 
phantom-like shapes in the gloom—loped 
noiselessly through the trees ahead of him. 

Peering this way and that in the 
fast-falling dusk, the trapper could see no 
signs of the rest of the pack, but knowing 
that they must be somewhere close by, he 
looked carefully to his rifle to make sure 
that it was ready for instant action. He had 
only taken a few strides towards camp when 
a subdued scufiling to his rear made him 
wheel round and swing the Winchester to 
his shoulder. But he saw nothing at which 
to fire. 

Heartily he cursed the slinking beasts 
who would not reveal themselves unless 


compelled to do so by hunger. The wolves 
are the trapper’s worst enemies—tour-footed 
thieves for ever ready to kill and eat the 
valuable fur-bearing animals when held at 
their mercy by the jaws of a steel trap. 
Grey-coated fiends, they dog a man’s foot- 
steps, usually afraid to attack, but always 
on the watch to catch him off his guard. 


EYES IN THE DARKNESS. 


The trapper strode on at his best pace, 
and had covered perhaps another mile when 
dusk gave way to darkness, lightened only 
by the faint gleam from the snow-covered 
earth and the frost-rimed trees. There was 
just light enough to show cruel, greenish- 
tinted eyes glowing evilly from the surround- 
ing undergrowth. Those silent watchers, he 
knew, were ravenous with hunger, and their 
instincts told them that the dark hours were 
the best for procuring food. 

Realizing that the brutes were only 
awaiting a favourable opportunity to attack 
him, and anxious to have his arms free for 
quick shooting, the trapper stopped and, 
removing his pack, made to cache it in 
the lower branches of a huge tamarack. In 
doing so he momentarily turned his back 
towards the wolves. 

Too late he swung round. There came 
a turious rush of many dim shapes, a horrible 
medley of snapping jaws and hun; snarls, 
followed by the gasping breaths of a man 
fighting for his life, the thud of blows, the 
yelps of pain, and ferocious growls. Then— 
silence. Once again Nature had exacted 
her toll, A 

Apart from four-footed robbers the 
trapper has also at times to reckon with the 
attacks of the two-legged kind—his fellow- 
men. These miserable sneak-thieves, taking 
advantage of the code of the woods which 
causes decent men to leave the doors of their 
shacks on the latch, so that a chance 
visitor can avail himself of food and shelter 
during the owner’s absence, rob the trapper 
of his valuable skins and disappear as 
silently as they came. 

Sometimes these human jackals follow 
the trapper’s ‘‘line’’ and actually steal the 
“catch” from the trap. The “ unwnitten 
law ” of the wilderness gives the trapper the 
right to shoot such vermin, but it is very 
rarely taken advantage of. The ‘‘ Mounties” 
are exceedingly efficient, and a report to 
them usually results in the arrest of the 
robbers. 

There have been occasions, however, 
when a trapper catching a thief red-handed, 
perhaps in a lonely spot scores of miles from 
the nearest R.C.M.P. detachment, has been 
compelled to shoot—and shoot to kill. One 
such case occurred barely two years ago. 
In this instance it was the sneak-thieves 
who paid the price. 

A trapper called X—— (I could give his 


Ade 


a * Exum, 


real name, but it adds nothing to the interest 
of the story) had for some days found signs 
that his traps had been robbed, and naturally 
became highly incensed. He knew that to 
leave his hut for several weeks—the length 
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“The trapper softly confronted 
them with levelled rifle.” 


of time entaile by the 
journey to the nearest police- 
post and back—would in- 
evitably result in the loss of 
all the hides in the shack, 
He must deal with the robbers him- 
self. The thieves had confined their 
operations to a stretch about two 
miles long at the far end of his “‘ line,’”’ 
so the trapper quietly decided to watch this 
area 
At the end of his second night’s vigil 
he was rewarded by the sight of two ghostly 
figures stealing quietly through the timber. 
Noiselessly he trailed them until they halted 
beside a trap. In the uncertain light he saw 
the figures bend over the trap, heard the soft 
thud of a blow as they killed the captured 
animal, and then saw them straighten up, 
the body of the dead beast in one man’s 
hands. ‘Controlling the finger which itched 
to press the trigger, the trapper softly 
confronted them with levelled rifle. 
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-- His unexpected appearance in the cold 
grey light of early dawn so flabbergasted the 
thieves that they could only stand speech- 
less, literally frozen in their tracks. Finally, 
in reply to the trapper’s curt inquiry, they 
tried to bluff, saying the trap was their own. 

. The fur-hunter heard them out in grim 
silence ; then, warning them to keep their 
hands up and move away from the rifles 
they had laid in the snow, he stooped, picked 
up the trap with one hand, and indicated 
his private mark. To such proof of owner- 
ship the robbers could make no reply. 

Dropping the trap, the owner again 
brought his left hand back to his rifle. He 
was in a quandary. Thieves though they 
might be, he did not want to deprive the 
men of their rifles so far away from a settle- 
ment. No doubt they had a camp and food 
near, perhaps even a dog-team. He had 
caught them red-handed, and a warning 
ought to be sufficient to send them out of 
the district congratulating themselves on 
getting off so lightly. So he told the thieves 
to pick up their guns and “ beat it." 


TREACHERY ! 


His well-meant action was rewarded 
with black treachery. With one accord the 
two rascals stooped to pick up the rifles, 
and as he straightened up one of them, 
despite the threatening muzzle of the 
trapper’s Winchester, fired from the hip. 
That shot was the signal for tragedy. 

As the thief's heavy bullet ploughed 
through the sleeve of his mackinaw jacket 
the startled trapper jumped for the shelter 
of a tree; the robbers did likewise. One 
of them, however, was not quite quick 
enough ;_ the trapper s first bullet crashed 
into his brain. More shots rang out as the 
surviving robber and the trapper fired at 
glimpses of one another. Then the thief 


A trapper’s lonely shack, usually built near the centre of his trap-lines. 


exposed himself too much, and a second 
later he, too, lay quiet and still. 

White-faced and shaken, the trapper 
emerged from his shelter and cautiously 
approached the limp bodies. Both of the 
men were dead. They had paid toll. 

It took many days for X—— to get to 
the nearest police-post. and. return with 
representatives ot the law. He was placed 
under arrest and duly tried. The jury 
brought in the only verdict . possible : 
“* Justifiable Homicide.” The trapper went 
back tothe wilderness completely exonerated. 

Yet another method Nature has of 
exacting payment is through the medium 
of sickness and accident. If a trapper, 
remote from all possible aid, becomes 
desperately ill, meets with a serious acci- 
dent, or injures himself so badly that he 
cannot move, death is inevitable. The 
following story is a typical instance of 
this kind of tragedy. 

In response to a tale brought into 
barracks by an Indian, a member of. the 
R.C.M.P., guided by that same Indian, made 
a trip of over four hundred miles into 
the depths of the wilderness. It was a 
difficult journey, for it was springtime, 
when the partially-thawed “‘ muskegs ”’ and 
swamps are almost impassable. The trail 
led toa small, apparently deserted log cabin. 

Search of that lonely shack revealed 
the dead body of a trapper. Further 
investigation resulted in the discovery of 
a well-worn diary, and perusal of its faded 
contents told the whole sad story. It read 
as follows :— 

13th.—-Bitten by fox. 
14th.—Feeling sick. 
15th.—Feeling much worse ; 
am poisoned. 
18th.—Very ill. Blizzard raging outside, 
firewood gone; am freezing. 
Then came the last entry of all, a weak scrawl 
which proved diffi- 
cult to decipher :— 

“Don’t know 
the date — hardly 
write—think I am 


believe I 


Reverently 
the “ Mountie 
interred the re- 
mains; the shack 
and its contents 
he burned, for the 
man might have 
died of some in- 
fectious disease. 
The diary, neces- 
sary evidence, he 
brought back with 
him. Once again 
the wilderness had 
taken toll. 

The principal 
dangers that lie in 


wait for those who venture into the wilds have 
now been described, but this article would 
not be complete without some reference to 
what is perhaps the most alluringly 
treacherous of all Nature’s stratagems—the 
snare of ‘“‘rotten’’ ice. Let me explain 
further. 

The bulk of a trapper’s catch is usually 
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of the muskrats. Whilst still an hour of 
daylight remained, however, there came the 
sharp snap of a broken twig and the scrunch, 
scrunch of footsteps on snow, as two men 
and a dog emerged from the bush and halted 
at the edge of the first lake. 

The men were heavily burdened; 
besides their rifles and cartridge belts, they 


A trapper’s “cache,” where furs and supplies are stored out of reach of wild animals. 


made up of muskrat skins. These little fur- 
bearers live chiefly in the numerous small 
lakes with which the trapping districts 
abound, dotting the edges and surfaces of 
the water with their colony houses, which 

mit them to find open water—many feet 
Below the frozen surface—in winter time and 
also provide them with places where they 
can come up for air. 

The hide of a muskrat caught in the 
springtime is usually twice as valuable as 
that of a winter rat, and therefore the 
trappers naturally like to leave their rat- 
catching until as late in the season as 
possible. 

And therein lies the danger, for late in 
the season the ice of the small lakes, upon 
which the muskrat trapper must travel, is 
not to be relied upon to bear the weight of 
aman. The following pen-picture is a faith- 
ful reproduction of what occurred in a 
certain district the spring before last. The 
bodies were recovered some months later by 
the proper authorities ; the signs were there 
for all to read. 

The scene was a chain of lakes sur- 
rounded by dense virgin forest, and the only 
sound that disturbed the brooding stillness 
was the muffled “ woo-umph-woo-umph” 


carried, hanging from their shoulders, many 
heavy steel traps. The season was over, 
and they were making a final trip over their 
“line ’’ to pick up their traps and glean 
the last fur of a successful winter in the 
woods. They paused for a few moments at 
the fringe of the ice, staring about them 
with far-seeing gaze; then they set out to 
cross the frozen surface of the lake. 


WHAT THE DOG KNEW. 


But the dog hung back. Whimpering 
and whining, he looked pleadingly at the 
men as if trying to remind them that the 
season was late and that the ice was rotten 
from many warm days. But the men would 
not heed him, calling repeated commands 
which at last forced him to join them where 
they stood well out on the frozen water. 

Again the men strode on, and then 
there came the first warning—a cracking, 
swishing sound as the whole surface of the 
lake bent and writhed. Unheeding the tell- 
tale signs, the trappers went on their way. 
Another’ fifty vards and they would have 
reached the opposite shore ; but they halted 
their progress for a few minutes to pick up 
several traps at a ‘‘ colony ”’ rat house. 
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With the additional traps swinging from 
their shoulders they started again towards 
the farther shore. They had only taken two 
or three strides when there came an ominous 
succession of ripping, tearing reports. They 
tried to hasten their footsteps—but they 
were too late. Above the cracking and 
growling of the weakened ice rose two 
muffled, gasping cries. 

There was a splash and the bump and 
scrape of something clawing desperately at 
the under-surface of the ice. A few air 
bubbles rose to the surface, but nothing 
more, All that was left was a frightened 
dog, swimming frantically in the small 
opening in the ice through which his masters 
had disappeared. 

Struggling madly, the animal presently 
regained a footing on the thin ice. Later, 
when the moon rose over the birches, it 
revealed the dog sitting beside the hole, now 
covered with a freshly-formed sheath of ice, 
sending melancholy howls echoing and 
re-echoing throughout the woods. 

Then came dawn, disclosing a small log 
shack some miles from the scene of the 
tragedy, with the dog shivering and crying 
outside the closed door. His cries eventually 
attracted the attention of two half-breeds 
whose way took them close to the cabin. 
The dog’s attitude proclaimed tragedy. 

Immediately he sighted the “ breeds” 
the sagacious brute ran to them. Then, with 
many pleading, backward glances, he led 


them into the timber. By noon the smalt 
lake was reached, and the dog ran out to a 
small ice-covered break. The ‘ breeds ’”’ 
approached as closely as they dared; then 
they looked at one another significantly. 
The signs were only too plain. The tracks of 
two men led to the fresh break—there were no 
tracks beyond. Someone had paid the price! 

Many other similar incidents could be 
related, more could be said as to the dangers 
which beset the paths of the men who set 
out to wrest a livelihood from the very heart 
of the untravelled wastes. But the instances 
I have given will suffice. They show that of 
the many who set out each season to garner 
the precious furs, with stout hearts and 
high hopes, a certain percentage never 
return. The mournful howling of the timber 
wolves is their requiem ; the silent, brooding 
wilderness their last resting-place. 

None the less, to those who cannot resist 
the “call o’ the wild’ these dangers are 
merely added incentives to pit their skill 
and courage against the forces of Nature. 
For she can be as kind as she is ruthless, and 
trapping the wild fur-bearers, to men who 
know the game, offers good money, vigorous 
health, personal liberty, and an absence of 
monotony which town-dwellers are denied. 
These hardy adventurers know the rewards ; 
they know the risks. They know, too, that 
sooner or later, in accordance with Nature’s 
inexorable law, some of them must “ pay 
the price.” 


The season’s catch. Two trappers with their furs packed ready for shipment. 


Winter on the Tibetan plateau. The caravan on the march. 


Behind the 


Himalayas 


Capt. F:Kin Fu Nard 


As a boy the Author learnt that away up the mighty Brahmaputra River, beyond the 


Himalayas, there were places where no white man had 


ever been, and he longed to go 


there. Years later he was able to fulfil his youthful ambition, visiting weird and 
awe-inspiring regions and solving some of the last secrets of the great river, which has 
always presented a riddle to geographers. 


ANY years as a small boy was 
walking in a Surrey garden with 
his father and a strange man. 
The two men were talking, but 

the small boy was not listening, for the con- 
versation did not interest him. The stranger 
had just come home from India, and that did 
interest him, but not the present talk. 
Suddenly the boy pricked up his ears, for 


the man from India made a remark that 
thrilled him. 

“ There are places up the Brahmaputra,”” 
he said, quietly, “where no white men have 
ever been.’ 

Brahmaputra ! What a name to conjure 
with! What mystery enshrouded that 
remote river? What was there to be seen 
in the places ‘‘ where no white man had ever 
been"? 
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All that long summer evening the small 
boy thought over this chance remark, and 
that night he dreamed of ancient India, 
all aglow with colour. As the years passed 
he never forgot the June night when he 
heard for the first time of the great mysteri- 
ous Brahmaputra. The idea was always 
simmering at the back of his mind; and 
one day, after more than thirty years, it 
blossomed, and that small boy— long since 
a grown man—went out to seek the “ places 
where no white man has ever been,” saw 
the mighty Brahmaputra, and discovered its 
last secrets. 

Thus do the ideas absorbed into a 
child’s mind help in later years to shape a 
man’s destiny ! 


March is the beginning of the hot weather 
in Calcutta, ‘and we were glad to escape from 
the steaming plains of ngal, where the 
thermometer stood at 100° in the shade, 
into the cool, sweet air of Darjeeling, seven 
thousand feet above sea-level. From here 
we looked across the forested ranges of 
Sikkim to the mighty rampart of the Hima- 
layas, glittering in the sunrise. 

:-In the bazaar we encountered hillmen 
from .all parts of the eastern Himalayas— 
Nepali traders, Sikkimese, Bhutia women, 
with round chubby faces and shingled hair, 
and Tibetans, walking with the easy swagger 
of caravan men, their short swords stuck in 
their belts, their loose cloaks’ pulled over 
their shoulders. 

*  *Having arranged for mule transport 
through’ Sikkim to the Tibetan Plateau, 
we descended twenty-five miles of long 
winding road to the Tista River, seeing long 
strings of bul- : 


frost-bound and ice glazed the lakes. Climb- 
ing steadily upwards, we reached the very 
top of the Himalayas and stepped out on to 
the great, dreary, wind-swept plateau of 
Tibet. For miles and miles in every direc- 
tion stretched a frozen gravel desert with 
strange-coloured cliffs and snow-peaks 
peeping up in the distance. 

And now our troubles began in earmest. 
The weather in March is still terribly severe, 
and there was no firewood ; not a stick to be 
had anywhere. The only fuel available was 
yak dung, which gave out a most acrid 
smoke, poisoning our food and making our 
eyes smart till they streamed with water. 
So biting was the cold, however, that we 
were ready to put up with anything for the 
sake of a little warmth. 

By day a howling wind swept across the 
open plain, raising clouds of dust and grit 
which rasped our faces cruelly. We passed 
blue lakes whose ice-piled shores were 
crowded with geese and duck, moving 
slowly northwards again after the long 
winter. Hundreds of yak carrying bales of 
wool down to India tramped past in mass- 
formation, their long hair trailing out in the 
wind.’ Occasionally we caught sight of 
gazelles—swift-footed, dainty creatures—or 
that strange beast the Tibetan wild ass ; but 
they-did not approach us too closely. 

Gradually the mountains closed in again 
and we found ourselves shut in by stark cliffs, 
painted in bright colours by the setting sun, 
but the wind blew more fiercely than ever. 
The villages—clusters of dingy little cabins 
buried half underground out of the blast— 
were few and far apart. 

The plateau folk, dressed 


in greasy 


lock-carts 
plodding along 
the narrow 
valley to the 
capital of Sik- 
kim, five thou- 
sand feet up. 
Beyond this 
point only 
mules and 
ponies can 
travel. 
Gradually 
we left behind 
us the tree- 
ferns and 
orchids of the 
hot jungle and 
reached forests 
of _magnolias 
and scarlet 
rhododendron, 
emerging fin- 
ally into the 
alpine region, 
where the 


earth was still 


One of the camps of the expedition. 
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A monastery on the plateau, 
fourteen thousand feet above 


sea-level. 
sheepskins, their hands and 
faces quite black, live entirely 


on their flocks, though what 
the sheep and goats and yak 
find to eat in this barren 
wilderness goodness only 
knows. During the short 
summer there is scant pas- 
ture, but at other seasons 
it is to all appearance a life- 
less desert. 

For many days we 
followed the main road to 
Lhasa till at last we sighted 


S 


there gaze down on the 
villages nestling at their feet. 
As we descended this valley 
the water disappeared under- 
ground again, and we found 
ourselves in an arid, stony 
region entirely devoid of 
trees. 

Meanwhile the Tibetans 
everywhere seemed quite 
pleased to see us, the common 
people sticking out their 
tongues asa mark of respect, 
and putting up their thumbs 
when they wished to ask a 
favour, such as a request for 
medicine, which was in great 


the great Yamdrok Lake, 
where we turned aside, 
marching now along an un- 
known road—the track to the hidden places. 

Until the end of April the weather on 
the exposed plateau was bitterly cold, and 
even at lower elevations frequent snowstorms 
added to our discomfort. But the scenery 
along the shores of the lake, though grim, was 
magnificent. The lake itself, which is many- 
armed like an octopus, a regular jig-saw 
puzzle of turquoise water and honey- 
coloured rocks, lies fourteen thousand five 
hundred feet above sea-level. 

In mid-April, during a heavy snowstorm 
—in the course of which we lost the way and 
wandered about in the deep snow for some 
time before we found the path again—we 
began to descend from the plateau into a 
lower and warmer valley leading down 
toward the Tsang-po. There were a few 
trees here, yh flushed with green, clumps of 
willow and poplar by the stream, and a 
mist of peach-blossom in the villages. 

Perched up on the crags were great 
jongs, or forts, like wicked barons’ castles, 
whence the Tibetan chieftains who dwell 


Monks’ cells hanging from a cliff-face like swallows’ nests. 


demand. This protrusion of the tongue is a 
curious custom. If one displayed that 
particular organ as a child it called forth a 
sharp rebuke. However, other countries 
other manners. In Tibet a peasant who 
accosted you without putting out his tongue 
would be regarded as grossly discourteous ! 

In this valley we discovered a fine 
monastery plastered like a swallow’s nest 
against a high cliff which was crowned with 
the usual fort. 

Two days later the white spires of 
Tsetang came into view, and we debouched 
from the mountains into the broad valley 
of the Tsang-po, the famous big river of 
Southern Tibet. At this town we were only 
three marches from the holy city of Lhasa 
itself; but Lhasa lay over the hills to the 
north-west and our route lay eastwards down 
the Tsang-po, in the direction of China. : 

Though we left the plateau we were still 
over eleven thousand feet above sea-level, 
a fact of which we were quickly reminded by 
another severe snowstorm on April 21st; 
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but wind and sun quickly melted the snow 
again, filling the narrow streets of Tsetan 
with black mud. Yet there was a hint o 
spring too, for down by the river, which 
rippled amongst sand-dunes, there were pale 
irises in flower, and the thickets of willow 
and poplar were fledged with green leaves. 
ne day in Tsetang a Ladaki trader, 
dressed in a long gown and white Mussulman 
turban, came to us. “ Sahib,” he said to 
me, ‘‘ Peace be with you! I hear you have 
come a long journey from India to this 
country and have still far to travel. The 
English are great travellers, very restless, 
always coming and going; they have much 
honour.”” He shrugged his shoulders, and a 
smile flitted across his sallow face when I 
told him why we had come to Tibet—to 
collect certain plants and seeds. 
The English are mad, of course, he 
obviously thought, but they are not quite so 
mad as to come to Tibet merely to gather 
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The town of Tsetang. 


flowers ! Then he produced a shot-gun, 
sent his son down to the river, -and 
returned at dusk with two fat. gee 
which.he solemnly presented to us 

We ourselves, . being practically 
guests of the Tibetan Buddhist Govern- 
ment, had_ been asked not to shoot. 
Buddhists do not like to také ‘life, 
especially in sacred places, which abound 
in Tibet ; and though the Tibetans are 
of necessity meat-eaters, on account of 
the rigours of their climate, all kinds 
of shifts and sophistries are indulged 
in to salve their consciences 

There is no difficulty in buying meat 
in the market, for instance—usually mutton 
or goat or sometimes yak, which is not 
unlike beef—but the butchers are outcasts, 
almost akin to the “ untouchable ” 
ot india. 

Eggs are not eaten by the people, who 


castes 


consider that a life is thereby cut off. Never- 
theless they store them up for an indefinite 
period. and the officials frequently sent us 
large consignments. These presentation eggs, 
however, were usually so addled as to 
detonate on impact—just the things for an 
electioneering campaign, but hardly suitable 
as articles of diet ! 

When calling upon a Tibetan gentleman 
it is necessary to send a servant in advance, 
with a white “ scarf of welcome,” which is 
presented to the host, who then presents a 
similar one to his guest. The scarf you take 
away you present to another official on your 
next visit—but there are scarves and 
scarves! Coarsely-woven cotton articles are 
used amongst the lesser gentry, but if you 
are calling on a high official or a powerful 
abbot, nothing but the finest silk scarf may 
be presented or offence will be caused. : 

A social visit in Tibet always entails tea- 
drinking, no matter what time of day it is. 
: Tea in Tibet is emulsified 
with butter and flavoured 
with soda, so’that it is really 
rather more like soup than 
tea as we understand “it. 
Many a bitter, snowy night 
have I arrived at a. monas- 
tery or wayside house- and 
thanked heaven. for . the 
buttered tea of . ‘Tibet, 
nauseating as it may sound 
to the uninitiated. 


The exterior of a Tibetan house. 
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A monastery in Eastern Tibet. 


Arrived in the house of your host, after 
exchanging scarves, he asks you to seat 
yourself on a cushion on the floor, and a 
servant at once prepares tea in a big wooden 
churn. This is then poured into an earthen- 
ware or brass teapot and: handed to you in 
silver-lined walnut-wood bowls, the servant 
standing at your elbow ready to refill your 
cup the instant it reaches your lips. Such 
is Tibetan etiquette. This tea-drinking is 
a national custom, and a well-to-do Tibetan 
drinks several dozen cups in the course of 
a day. - 

“On the 6th day of the 9th month of the 
‘Water-Pig Year we received your letter dated 
the 15th day of the 7th month of the Water- 
Pig Year, regarding your proposed visit to 
Tibet. We now enclose a copy of a parwana 
sent to the people of the respective places. We 
hope that your. party, beyond collecting the 
seeds of flowers, will not do any other works, 
such as killing the animals and birds of the 
sacred places. Sent with a scarf.”’ 


There followed the seal of the Ministers 
of Tibet. 

So ran our letter of introduction which, 
as stated, was sent with a scarf of greeting — 
the “ Yours sincerely’ of English corre- 
spondence. 

As for the parwana, nothing could have 
been more useful. This amounted to an 
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official intimation sent to the chiefs 
of all the districts through which we 
were to pass, informing them of our 
approach and requesting them to let 
us have such transport as we might 
require and to sell us supplies. Thus, 
thanks to the all-powerful Govern- 
ment at Lhasa, we were able to travel 
safely and expeditiously, and were 
made welcome by all classes, both 
lay and clerical. 

On April 22nd we left Tsetang, 
travelling eastwards down the river in 
the direction of China. The Tsang-po 
here is a broad river, swift-flowing 
when in flood, but at this season 
dreaming along amongst shifting 
sands, for the mountain snows were 
scarcely beginning to melt yet and the 
rains would not break for six weeks. 

There are no bridges over the 
river, though just below Tsetang lie 
the remains of an iron chain erection 
long since wrecked by a flood. How- 
ever, we crossed to the north bank in 
yak-hide coracles—so light that a 
woman can ea: y carry one on her 
back for a day's march. We then 


Crossing the Tsang-po in skin coracles. 
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made a journey over the barren moun- 
tains to the north, leaving the river 
for a space. Here we saw a fine old 
fort crowning a rock, a sort of local 
Gibraltar. Not far from this there is 
a sacred lake where, it is claimed, 
strange visions are seen. 

After crossing a snow-bound pass 
we descended once more to the river, 
the country here being very barren. 
Looking down the long, echoing cor- 
ridor of rock in winter one sees no 
green thing on the cliffs. 

And so we travelled on day after 
day eastwards, our boxes carried on 
the backs of ponies, mules, yaks, or 
even cows; but the cows were too 
stupid for anything, and lay down 
obstinately if they didn’t like the 
road or felt tired. It seemed strange 
that they should ever feel tired, for 
they showed no’ other feeling at all, 
taking no notice whatever of the un- 
merciful walloping of the Tibetan 
drivers. 

Gradually a change stole over the 
valley. It was nothing abrupt—more 
like the long-drawn-out approach of a 
late English spring. There were trees 


Weird figures of guardian deities at the 
entrance to a village. 


A man from Eastern Tibet. 


in the now more-frequent villages, and a mist 
of apple blossom whitened the oases where 
terraced fields showed welcome signs of green. 
At length we reached a pretty little tree- 
girt village shaded by large walnuts, 
embowered amongst which wasa tiny golden- 
roofed temple. 

In a house which formerly stood on this 
hallowed spot was born, fifty years ago, the 
thirteenth Dalai Lama, the present ruler of 
Tibet. While we looked, a peasant woman 
approached driving some cows to water. 
Who could have suspected that in that simple 
village woman we beheld the sister of the 
greatest reincarnation and ruler Tibet has 
ever had ? She was dressed like any other 
peasant of Takpo, in a gushuk, the long, 
sleeveless gown of the country, fastened 
round the waist with a belt; on her feet 
she wore long cloth boots, and her black 
hair was braided after the fashion of eastern 
Tibet. 

As we continued on our way forests of 
pine gradually replaced the eternal sand- 
dunes of the plateau valley, and flowering 
shrubs formed dense thickets wherever a 
stream brawled down from the mountains. 
The river, too, flowed more swiftly. Up on 
the rocky slopes small children tended sheep 
and goats, keeping the herds together with 
that most primitive of all weapons, David’s 
sling. 
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To see a small boy select a stone, 
unfasten the sling—made from a strip of 
rawhide—from his belt and, swingin, 
it round his head, let fly with fearful 
accuracy, was a liberal education. An 
wanderer who strayed too far from the herd, 
or who went off up the hill on his own, was 
quickly driven in with a stone whistling 
round his ears, for there are bears and 
wolves always on the look-out for stragglers. 

In some of the villages through which 
we passed slaves, taken from the jungles 
beyond the gorge, worked in the house. 
They were wild-looking, almost naked little 
savages, with venomous, shifty eyes—the sort 
of ple one would not like to meet on a 
dar! night in the jungle, for all their elfish 
ways. For weapons they carry a short knife 
and bows and arrows, the latter being 
poisoned ; and for protection against both 
they wear circular cane helmets, in shape 
very like our own “ tin hats.” 

These diminutive jungle-folk, who look 
so much out of their element in the dry 
Tibetan country, are closely related to the 
redoubtable Abor tribe. In the autumn 
many of them come over the snow-bound 
passes, bringing rice, curry bark, dyes, 
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something new in Tibetan mythology. They 
may have been erected for the purpose of 
keeping out the evil spirits of famine or 
disease ; on the other hand, they may not. 

Presently we came to a great monastery 
tucked away in the mountains at the foot of 
a gigantic cliff. The old abbot, a tall, thin, 
saturnine-looking person, greeted us kindly, 
presenting us with a scarf of welcome and 
preparing unlimited buttered tea. Poor 
old man, he was in sore trouble, it appeared. 
His flock—a_villainous-looking crowd, it 
must be confessed—had erred and strayed 
from the narrow way, and, thenews having got 
abroad, the civil authorities had come down 
upon the community like a wolf on the fold. 

Sixty monks, no less, were marked for 
expulsion. They would be driven out into 
a cold, hard world, and the aceful cells 
of the monastery would know them no more. 
These turbulent priests were to be sent to 
Lhasa to join the army, and there would be 
an abrupt end to their intrigues. 

The abbot came to us by night from his 
vigil up in the great tower by the stone 
temple, down the steep wooden steps and 
along the narrow, cobbled streets which twist 
and turn amongst the cells of the monastery, 
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A monastery and castle in South Central Tibet. 


and other jungle produce, and taking back 
salt. It was nothing unusual for them to 
carry loads weighing eighty pounds by means 
of head and shoulder-straps, the bamboo 
basket just resting on the thighs. 

A detour to the north now enabled us to 
see more of the country. At the entrance to 
one village stood two crude wooden effigies, 
like Maori gods, nine feet high—which was 
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to beg us to intercede with the Commissioner 
to repeal the sentence of banishment. 

We were, of course, compelled to refuse 
to interfere in a purely domestic quarrel, 
for we were ourselves honoured guests of the 
Government. Nor, as a matter of fact, did 
we feel any particular sympathy with these 
rascally monks, who were certainly going to 
get no more than their deserts. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A Malay kotah, the type of vessel 
used by the smugglers. 


HEN plantation rubber was 
Tealizing twelve shillings a pound, 
smuggling the product out of 


Malaya was unknown, the reason 
being that there was a fixed duty, and that 
duty so small as to render evading the 
Customs not worth while. As I write rubber 
stands round about three shillings and 
sixpence, and smuggling has become an 
organized and lucrative profession, due to 
the prohibitive duty imposed on all rubber 
in excess of a certain percentage of the 
Peninsula’s potential output. 

This strong step was taken by the 
Government in order to carry out the 
scheme of restricting the output of rubber 
when the commodity realized less on the 
market than it actually cost to produce, owing 
to a glut, and when Properties representing 
millions of pounds of British capital were 
just about to fall into the hands of American 

uyers owing to the sheer inability of the 
British firms to face the steady drain of loss. 

It is no part of my intention here to 
discuss the vexed question of a Government’s 
right to interfere with the laws of supply and 
demand. Buyers fume at the iniquity of 
the Government’s action, but those whose 
living is bound up in the production of 
rubber can hardly be expected to see eye to 
eye with them. Two things, however, are 
certain: the planting industry is having a 
better innings than it has had for many a 
day, and, despite the risk, the smuggler is 
reaping a golden harvest. 

Opposite the west coast of the Malayan 
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Peninsula lie the Netherlands East Indies. 
They can be reached in a matter of hours, 
and any rubber which can be got is eagerly 
snapped up there. 

The export of rubber from Malaya is 
controlled by “coupons” issued for the 
amount the holder is entitled to export. 
Smuggling was not popular at first, for there 
was an easier way. The coupons and permits 
allowed of comparatively easy alteration or 
duplication by forgery, and here was a job 
after ‘‘ John Chinaman’s ” own heart—an 
opportunity to exercise artistic ability at 
the expense of the Government. 

So well and truly did the Chinese 
forgers work that a fresh issue of coupons 
became necessary. These were far more 
difficult to forge, and impossible to ‘‘ fake,” 
for the weights were perforated ‘instead of 
being printed. It was then that smuggling 
became popular. 

One usually associates smugglers with 
rock-bound coasts and well-concealed caves, 
but nothing so picturesque is connected 
with the rubber-smuggler. From Singapore 
to Perlis the greater part of the coast-line 
is low-lying and mangrove-fringed, and it is 
from the tortuous channels which thread these 
unwholesome mud-flats that the smuggler 
sails to pit his wits and his luck against the 
keenness of the Preventive Service men. 
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It is a most unhealthy region—pesti- 
lential stretches of mud, fringed with dense 
mangroves, their roots looking like the 
decaying tentacles of an octopus. The 
channel through which the boat moves is 
barely wide enough for even its narrow 
beam, and every whirl or eddy sends count- 
less bubbles ot the gas of rotting vegetation 
to the surface. With the fall of dusk the 
silence, which has hitherto only been broken 
by the occasional flop of a crocodile from the 
mud into the stream, becomes charged with 
the maddening hum of millions of voracious 
mosquitoes. 

The Malay, however, thinks little of the 
difficulties. He is born into the world with 
malaria-poisoned blood, and he is almost 
callous so far as the mosquito is concerned. 
As for the other objections, it was in such 
creeks as these that his piratical and head- 
hunting ancestors not so very long ago lay 
in sinbush for their prey, the unarmed 
trading-boats, or took cover from the 
punitive ships of the conquering Westerner. 

His navigating skill and the unfailing 
instinct without which disaster awaits the 
man who attempts to find his way through 
the maze of mud and mangroves stand him 
in good stead in the smuggling business, and 
load the dice for him in his risky game 
of chance against the Government. The 
greater part of the winnings, however, go 
not to the Malay but to his employer, John 
Chinaman, for the Malay is but a pawn in 
the business. 

Ever indolent and, as a class, law- 
abiding, the Malay has neither the desire 
nor the ability to plan these wholesale 
breaches of the law, but he readily falls in 
with the scheme born in the fertile mind of 
the Celestial. He is quite content with a 
handsome payment if he gets the rubber 
over to the Dutch East Indies, support 
for his family 
should he fall into 
the hands of the 
anjing kompent 
(“ Government 
dog”) and be 
lodged in jail, and 
a present by way 
of solatium when 
he is released. 

The smug- 
glers, when caught, 
are fined amounts 
ranging from one 
to ten thousand 
dollars, and it is 
not difficult to 
imagine that both 
the magistrate and 
the prisoner realize 
the farcical nature 
of the proceedings 


thousand-dollar fine on the latter, who 
never owned more thana spare sarong and 
possibly a tin of cigarettes in his life. 

The alternative to the fine—rarely 
exceeding nine months’ imprisonment— 
ensures that no attempt at payment will be 
made, for it costs the organizer, say, ten 
dollars a month to support the prisoner's 
family during his enforced absence from 
home and, when the prodigal returns, a small 
cash present makes everything square. 
Many of the kampongs (villages) round one 
particular district are denuded of able- 
bodied men; only the women and children 
and greybeards remain, but they all look 
very comfortable. Whether the men are at 
sea or resting in jail, their dependents are 
obviously not suffering want. 

The Malayan Government has formed 
an entirely new arm of its Preventive Service 
to deal with rubber-smuggling, and a fleet 
of powerful motor-boats, well manned and 
keenly officered, patrols the coast. It is 
warfare—warfare unceasing—and one feels 
that as yet the fringe of the question has 
only been touched. 

No one who knows the Chinaman will 
accuse him of being likely to waste money 
on a project when once it has been proved 
unprofitable, and the very fact that arrests 
are becoming more frequent is proof not so 
much of the increasing efficiency of the 
watchers as of the fact that the business is 
so profitable as to encourage speculation on 
the grand scale. 

Carrying out his work in a country where 
all the advantages lie with his adversary 
(for the non-smuggler native sympathizes, 
actively or passively, with the law-breaker) 
the Preventive Service man trusts largely 
to roping in the smugglers after they set 
sail and are clear of the coast. Visibility 
is good in these waters, keen look-outs are 


when the former 
inflicts a five- 


A scene near the village referred to in this story. 
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kept on the Preventive boats, and long 
chases are of daily occurrence. 

Often the kofah (small Malay sailing craft) 
is captured, often she is deliberately run 
aground where the motor-boat dare not 
follow, and often she safely reaches Dutch 
waters, when her crew more or less 
figuratively put their fingers to their noses. 

There is many an informer reaping a 
fat living from the present state of things ; 
there is not a great deal of risx as yet, tor 
the Chinese secret 
society has not 
extended its 
powerful protec- 
tion over the “ in- 
dustry.” While 
“a short life and 
a gay one” is 
necessarily the 
motto of the in- 
former who dares 
to work with the 
authorities 
against crimes 
sponsored by the 
secret society, the 
only limit at pre- 
sent to the length 
of time a man 
spying on smug- 
glers is likely to 
last is his ability 
to satisfy his 
employers. 

The possi- 
bility of big 
tewards with no 
tisk has brougnt 
into the business 
many would-be 
detectives who 
fall very far short 
of the standard of 
Sherlock Holmes. 
I am indebted for 
the following 
story, in which one 
such spy figures,to 
my friend Towkay 
Ng Swee, of the sleepy old one-time Portu- 
guese settlement of Senambu. For obvious 
reasons I have disguised all names of persons 
and places. 

Towkay Ng Swee, by the way, has 
plenty of money, and if he wished could 
Jeave the land of his adoption to-morrow 
for retirement to China. But Malaya has 
laid hold of him. He told me that there was 
a time when he would dearly have loved to 
be able to retire to the country which held 
the resting-places of his ancestors, but then 
he hadn’t the money. 

Now that he has made sufficient money, 
he has no country, for when the Soviet and 
the battle-hungry Chinese “ war-lords ” 
finish parcelling it out there will be no room 


for a superannuated rubber-dealer. So Ng 
Swee remains in Malaya and runs a rubber- 
store just for something to occupy his mind. 

We were sitting in the Towkay’s store- 
front in the village of Gigi Gading, a mile or 
so along the shore from the town of Senambu. 
The store was packed to the roof with rubber 
in sheet, rubber in crépe, and crude earth 
rubber. There was an even more powerful 
smell from it than is usual with new or 
newish rubber, and I was wondering how the 


“The man appeared to be dozing, but there was something about 
his appearance that would have made me very careful of saying 
anything I did not want overheard.” 


old gentleman’s stocks would compare with 
his coupons when he suddenly said, @ propos 
of nothing which had gone before :— 

“Are you wondering whether that 
tubber is all covered by coupons ? ” 

To say I was startled is to put it mildly. 
This absolutely accurate plumbing of my 
thoughts left me gaping, and I was about 
to stammer something when Ng Swee 
continued :— 

“ Because if so, Tuan, think no more 
about it, for if ever I took to smuggling—and 
I have no desire to break the law f should be 
a little more clever than to practically put a 
notice in my store telling everybody what I 
was doing. “No, Tuan ; you may look for the 
stocks thatare filling the gudangs (warehouses) 
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of the orang blanda (Dutchmen) elsewhere than 
in the stores of respectable old Chinamen.” 
With that Ng Swee pulled towards him 
his big bamboo water-pipe, coaxed a little 
smoke from it, and then went on, as though 
there had been no break in the conversation. 


“‘No, no. , If your work is secret, do not 

hang out signs. Do you know the Tuan jaga 

tak (the master who watches rubber—the 

Preventive Service man who is in charge of 
this district) ?” 

Ishook my head, and Ng Swee went on :— 

“* He is a good man ; very intelligent for 
a—lI mean, he nearly understands the China- 
man, but not quite.” 

Ng Swee has mixed considerably with 
Britishers, and I could almost swear that one 
of his eyelids flickered. Anyhow, if he did 
wink, it was all over in a second, for he 
proceeded, with a face as expressionless 
as a deal board, to tell me the following 
story. 


The Tuan felt that he would be likely 
to make more arrests through information 
obtained from a capable informer in this 
village than by just waiting at sea for the 
orang jahat (smugglers) to appear. 

was sitting in Ah Kee’s coffee-shop 
when that Ford car you see over there arrived 
from Senambu. This was about two months 
ago. A Chinese man, dressed as a coolie, got 


out of the car, came into Ah Kee’s, and 
ordered a bowl of mee. He sat down to the 
mee, but ate little, and I whispered to Ah Kee 
that his fare could not be very good, for the 
average Chinese coolie pays for nothing in 
the way of food unless he really needs it. 

Poor old Ah Kee got 
quite annoyed, and I 
had to restrain him from 
going up and asking the 
stranger for an explana- 
tion. Ah Kee has no sense 
of humour ! 

There were two 
Chinese men from Sen- 
ambu sitting in the shop 
in close conversation. I 
am not going to mention 
their names, but I know 
them to be actively 
engaged in promoting 
smuggling. t was not 
long before I noticed that 
the man who appeared to 
have bought mee to look 
at seemed to be dozing; 
and yet there was some- 
thing about his appear- 
ance which would have 
made me very careful of 
saying anything that I did 
not want overheard. But 
the two men at the other 
table went on unheedingly 

Indeed, they raised 
their voices and, even from 
where I stood, I caught 
snatches of their conversa- 
tion, which made it per- 
fectly clear that they were 
arranging to smuggle a big 
quantity of rubber away that very night in a 


fast sailing kotah hidden up a nearby creek. 
A blind man could have found that 
kotah a mile away, so fully did the man who 


spoke about her give the particulars, even to 
the fact that she had a large patch of new 
white material let in crossways in her red 
sail. He babbled on like a fool about her 
speed and the cleverness of her serang 
(captain), who had orders not to leave the 
shallows if a Customs boat were seen, but 
rather to beach her. He would prefer to lose 
the whole consignment in the mud, he said, 
rather than run the slightest risk of an arrest. 

As it happened I knew this kofah very 
well—everyone about here knows her. 
She is built on different lines from any of the 
others and can easily outsail them. She is 
owned and sailed by one Awang, a Chinese 
Mohammedan, a man as full of devils as his 
boat is of speed. There is no harm in my 
telling you that I believe smuggling is one 
of his most respectable ways of earning a 
living. Every police-officer knows him, and 
one day he will probably enter a jail and 
never come out, 
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Well, Ah Kee and I exchanged glances. 
I could see that, like myself, he thought our 
Senambu acquaintances were talking too 
loudly and too long. But it was their 
business, so we kept our opinions to 
ourselves, 

Presently the two talkative ones went 
out, and the other man woke suddenly from 
his doze. Coming over to me, he asked me if 
I_ knew anyone in the village who would 
give work to a willing coolic. 

““What sort of work do you mean?” 
I asked him. 

“ Anything,’ 
worked in a mine.’ 

To this I answered that one does not 
mine for fish, and fishing was the only 
industry in Gigi Gading. He then said that 
he had been trained to a boat life as a child, 
and would be glad to find employment of 
any sort on a boat; adding, in a lower tone, 
that he had hoped to get a job moving 
tubber. 

I told him that I sent all my rubber 
by bullock-cart to Senambu, and so far as 
1 knew no one tried to move rubber by sea ; 
it was very difficult navigation, and only 
meant a waste of time. He looked at me very 
sternly, and I think he made up his mind 
that I was an old fool, for he left without 
another word. Ah Kee and | watched him as 
he floundered off, ankle-deep in the sand, 
towards Senambu. Ah Kee, who was still 
annoyed about the insult to his food, said 
scornfully :— 

‘ Thatasea-going man! He is as graceful 
on the seashore as a duck walking in gua 
malaka (treacle).”’ 

About four days after the happenings 
I have just told you of, I was eating in a 
certain place when Awang, the captain of 
the fast-sailing kofah, came in. He told us 
he had just come ashore after a most exciting 
experience. 

He said that three nights before, when it 
wanted but an hour to sundown and dark- 
ness, he sailed his kotah, loaded to the gun- 
wales (we all guessed what he was loaded 
with, but of course no one spoke) out from 
a creek into the open sea. He had been sail- 
ing without incident for half an hour or so 
when a tiny speck showed up against the 
skyline. He had good glasses—which I 
should think were lost by some white sea- 
captain—and soon discovered that it was a 
Government motor-boat, heading towards 
him at full speed. 

Even at that distance, he said, he could 
see the sea foaming over her bows and bury- 
ing her in spray, so fast was she travelling. 
Awang was too far out in the open sea to 
hope to turn back for shelter; his only 
chance was to run for it. The wind was 
freshening every minute and so he turned 
his vessel before it, running straight down 
the coast. Awang’s kotah is famed for its 
speed—but what can a sail-driven boat 


’ he replied. “T have 


do when chased by a motor-boat as powerful 
as these Government craft ? 

The sea was now getting rougher and 
rougher, and Awang said he could see that 
they were having to slow down the motor- 
boat, but nevertheless she was rapidly over- 
hauling the kotah. 

Just as darkness was about to fall a 
heavy rain-squall blew up, making the 
surroundings as black as night. By the 
time the squall blew itself out it was night 
in truth, and Awang could see no trace of the 
motor-boat. Just as he was feeling that he 
had indecd got clear, however, a beam of 
light shot out of the darkness, searched the 
sea, and, within a minute, lighted upon the 
kotah. 

The motor-boat was close enough for 
Awang to hear the shouts aboard, and he 
realized that he was caught. But still he 
would not lower his sail, and kept driving 
on until the Preventive craft was right 
under his stern. Then he appeared to lose 
his head, let the sails fly loose, and gave up 
steering. This made the motor-boat lose 
time in getting alongside, but presently 
it drew up and the white man came 
aboard. 

Awang was full of praise of that Tuan. 
He said he leaped aboard long before the two 
boats were within safe jumping-distance. 

“Well, Awang,” said the officer, “‘ you 
gave us a long chase, but we have caught 
you at last!” 

“I did not know you were chasing me,” 
replied Awang. a i thought you were 
practising! What are you chasing me for, 
Tuan?” 

And the Tuan answered: ‘' For what 
you have as cargo! Although I saw you 
throwing some overboard as we came along 
1 can see you still have have some left.” 

“Have some left—some of what, 
Tuan?” 

“Why, rubber, of a certainty,” said 
the Tuan, looking down at some bags. 

“There is no rubber aboard this kotah, 
Tuan," replied Awang. ‘‘ What you see in 
those bags is sand.”” And sand it was ! 

Awang did not continue his story, so I 
asked him whether he was out on bail. 

“I was not arrested,” he said. ‘‘ Why 
should they arrest me? Since when has 
it been an offence to carry sand as ballast ? 
True, the Tuan took me in tow while he 
cruised about trying to find some of the 
rubber which he insisted he had seen me 
throw overboard. The sea was quite choppy, 
and it would have been difficult to see floating 
tubber even had there been any. 

“At last the Tuan cut my painter and 
moved off, saving that he was satisfied 
that I was speaking the truth. I might have 
told him there was some rubber on the sea 
that night that I knew of. There were three 
kotahs laden with it, and they left the creeks 
just one hour after I did. 
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“There is no rubber aboard, Tuan,’ replied Awang.” 


“While the Tuan was chasing me to the 
south they got a clear run across, but I did 
not tell the Tuan , it might have spoiled his 
sleep. Nor did I tell him that his spy came 
to the village of Gigi Gading wearing a 
wrist-watch to look for work as a coolie, 
and that the Ford car driver had seen him 
talking to the Tuan in Senambu!” 


“And that was the end of tha story,” 
concluded Ng Swee. 


ow 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied the Towkay. ‘““Awang 
is now in jail. He was caught at his very 
next attempt by the Tuan whose sleep he 
did not wish to spoil. The Txan selected him 
out of a fleet of smugglers. He could not 
capture all of them, but he recognized 
Awang’s kofah from a great distance. Awang 
had forgotten the white patch in his sail, but 
the Tuan had not!” 


is there another story?” I 
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For five years a huge 
“rogue” or outlaw ele- 
phant, locally known as 
“George,” had terrorized 
the Author’s district, killing 
many people and doing 
immense damage to 


OR tive years, 
from 1920 to 
1925, a ‘‘ rogue” 


elephant, known 
locally as ‘‘ George,” 
ravaged the Travancore 
district of India. Several 
sportsmen hai pitted 
their wits against him, 
and one succeeded in 
wounding him in the left 
hind-foot, whereupon the 
infuriated “George” 
promptly charged and 


trampled the unfortunate man, also killing 
two other members of the party. 
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During 1923 and 1924 alone the elephant! 
murderous brute killed nine coolies, not to So, 
mention completely des- | 7 » 
troying numbers of huts and 1 A’kocv oT Deap:—A] 
plantations and creating ieoerespenden Hee On account of; 

7 : a e heavy damages caused to life and 
something like a panic |smperty’ bye lonsiess lid. Rogue 


among the natives. 

So, after much delicate 
negotiation —for Travan- 
core is a Hindu State, and 
there are very stringent 
laws governing the takin 
of life in any form— 
managed last September to 
get ‘‘ George’’ proscribed for 
six months, which meant 
that during that period 
anyone was at liberty to 
kill him—if they could. 

The official papers 
were only just through 
when a native came down to 
my compound in a state of 
great agitation, bringing the 
news that the “ rogue’ had 
visited his paddy-fields at a 

lace called Nerjiamanga- 
lam. ‘‘ George's’ tracks 
were easily distinguishable 
from those of otherelephants 
by reason of the deformity 
of his left hind-foot, caused 
by the old wound. 


Elephant of oft. g inches belebl and 
soft. from tat! to sboul’er—oickoamed 
Grotge—io Neriamargelom and neigh+ 
‘bowing places the Government of 
Travancore bad proscribed the avian’ 
[ard given permission to sboot hij 
down. George uscd to pay frequent! 
visits to Periyar estaies and on bearing. 
jof bls scjourrs there, Mr, LeMerurier,! 
jMansper ol the Match Co., many a tire: 
jdesived to receive bim with all the 
borpitulty due toa rogue. Last Thure- 
day Mr. LaMesarler got news ol 
Georce’s arrival inthe Neriamangiam 
plains and at once hurtied to the spot.| 
Tbe weft day at about 5 p.m. the animal 
was marked and with all the holdnass 
jefe bern bunier, Me. CeMesurier gave 
his shot on Grorge’s bend trom a} 
 tistance of soft. and cused him to kneet| 
idown but on eipt of another fre 
‘trom the same rifle, Grorya san furiously 
jinto the wi Mr. LoWesnrier 
jlutlowed bim and me jing ‘ace to face at 
ya cistance of raft. be shot hie 3rd, 
ballet tigbt in the centre of Gerrge's 
forebend which made bim to roll down) 
imith at ing bowl announcing bis 
: tearful eud to and tees.” 

te 
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An amusing account of 
“George’s” end, sent to a 
local newspaper by a native 
correspondent. 


is not exactly an 
wandering about in search of a wily ‘ rogue” 


The Outlaw Elephant 


native huts and planta- 

tions. In this little story 

Mr. Le Mesurier describes 

how he went after this 

wily old marauder, and 

what happened when they 
met. 


Immediately on re- 
ceiving the information I 
‘‘ downed tools,”” made a 
few hasty preparations, 
jumped into-a car, and 
within three hours 
camped in the field that 
the elephant had last 
visited. 

It was then about 
7 p.m., and, of course, too 
late to attempt to locate 
my quarry.—pecelly as 
an Indian jungle after 
ideal spot for 


making myself comfortable for 


the night, I had a hot cup 
of tea, a dose of quinine, 
and turned in. 

1 was on the move 
again before dawn, and by 
nine o'clock was hot on 
“George's” track, accom- 

anied bya tracker and one 

Eearer: The trail led us 
through most difficult jungle 
and a swampy belt of grass- 
land, where we often 
floundered knee-deep in 
slimy mud and water. After 
an hour’s hard going we 
heard what we thought 
must be “‘ George” about 
a hundred yards ahead. ° 

The wind was in the 
wrong direction, so I de- 
cided that the best thing to 
do was to make a wide 
circuit and approach from 
behind. This I managed to 
do, and when I eventually 
contrived to worm my way 
near enough to get an un- 
interrupted view, imagine 
my disgust to see two small 
elephants instead ofthe 
lordly ‘‘ George.” They 


z 


the animal's head. 


must have got my wind at that instant, for 
ey went off in a terrific hurry, screaming 
with fright. * 

“After cursing the tracker soundly for 
his idiocy in leading me astray, I retraced 
my, steps to where the camp coolies had 
been “instructed to bring tiffin. After a 
hasty meal and a smoke, we set out once 
more, and again came to the spot where 
we had previously diverged. 

* Now, I knew that ‘George had a 
nasty.little -habit of standing perfectly 
still ‘for-hours at a 
time. “Several of 
his victims had 
met their end by 
coming upon him 
unawares ; SO, as a 
precaution against 
surprise, I deter- 
mined to send the 
tracker up a tree 
from time to time 
to try and locate 
the brute. He 
sighted ‘' George” 
from the second 
tree he climbed 
and, coming down, 
reported that the 
cut aw was stand- 
ing stock-still not 
more than fifty 
yards away! 

The jungle at 
this point was 
almost impene- 
trable, and so I 
decided to circle 


te 


“George,” the outlaw elephant. The Author is seen sitting near 


Mr. Le Mesurier 
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round once more 
and endeavour to 
get behind my 
quarry. When I 
judged that we 
must be somewhere 
near him I once 
more sent the 
tracker up a tree. 
No sooner had he 
climbed above the 
level of the sur- 
rounding .bush 
than he beckoned 
excitedly to me to 
come up, which I 


prompely did, 
followed by the 
bearer, 

There, not 


twenty feet away, 
standing like a 
great image carved 
in grey stone, was 
the redoubtable 
“George ”! 

All I could see 
clearly was the top 
of his head and back, and thereupon I made 
what I now see was a great mistake :; I 
decided to shoot from the tree. The tree was 
dead and rotten, and I marvel how it bore the 
weight of the tracker, the bearer, and myself. 

Making sure that we were all safely 
ensconced, I took careful aim at the spot 
where I deemed ‘ George's”’ ear should 
be, and let fly ! ‘ 

Down he went, out of sight, but in an 
instant he was up again and charging straight 
for the tree! I gave him the left barrel in 


with the elephant’s tusks. , 


“He missed our tree by a matter of inches only and crashed into the jungle.” 


the ribs, but he merely flinched and con- 
tinued his deadly onrush. He missed our 
tree—by a matter of inches only—and 
crashed into the jungle behind us. 

I decided not to follow him at once, but 
to give him a couple of hours for the bullets 
to take effect. With this object in view we 
cautiously descended from our perch and 
made our way to a small patch of open 
jungle a few yards away, intending to hold a 
council of war as to our next manceuvre. 

We had no sooner stepped out into the 
open, however, than with a shrill trumpet 
of fiendish rage ‘‘ George’ came crashing 
through the trees towards us! Evidently 
the cunning brute had circled and was lying 
in wait for us ! 

It was either a case of standing still 
and being trampled on or trying to get some 
sort of shot in, for bolting was out of the 
question. We were waist-deep in that 


horrible ‘‘ touch-me-not-wait-a-bit ” shrub, 
and it was quite impossible to move quickly. 
Accordingly I fired. and more by good luck 
than good aim got him fairly between the 
eyes with a 320-grain *375 bullet with a 
40-grain charge of cordite behind it. 

Down he came—almost at my feet! 
I promptly put another charge of lead into 
his head to make sure that he was not 
shamming, though I subsequently found 
that this was quite unnecessary, as my first 
shot from the tree had taken him through 
the neck, the second had got him in the ribs, 
and the third had penetrated the brain. 

“‘ George ” proved, on measuring, to be 
one of the largest Indian elephants on record, 
his height being nine feet nine inches. The 
circumference of his front feet was fifty-eight 
inches, while the tusks (total measurement) 
were five feet three inches long each and 
weighed eighty pounds the pair. 
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An interesting account of a decidedly exciting journey across the Syrian Desert, amidst hostile 


devil-worshippers and Bedouin. 


“When I announced my intention of 


making the trip, 


accompanied only by an Arab driver, everyone thought I was quite mad,” writes the Author. 


S transport facilities increase, the 
confirmed wanderer is forced into 
ever-narrowing avenues in _ his 
quest for adventure and romance. 

At the commencement of 1925, for example, 
trans-desert convoys over recognized cara- 
van-routes were almost popular. Not to have 
seen a ‘‘ Sheikh’’ was to be very small beer 
indeed in travel circles; there was even 
one on a visit to Wemble 

It was with a good deal of satisfaction, 

therefore, that I was able to make plans to 
attempt an entirely novel journey from my 
camp in Kurdistan to Jerusalem over a 
desert route which no regular caravan or 
convoy has attempted since Queen Zenobia’s 
day. 

y Two hard days in the saddle brought 
me to Mosul, where I was informed that it 
was practically impossible to risk the next 
stage of my journey, for the rebellious Daoud 
ibn Daoud and his followers were between 
me and Damascus. They were ‘‘ bad-hats ” 
from the Yezidis, that strange race which, to 
be on the safe side, worships both God and 
Satan. 

The whole population of the hinterland 

was on edge, for the rains that sustain the 
asturage had failed. In consequence, 
undreds of sheep had perished and 
existence for thousands of people depended 
on loot. Murder had been committed 
not far from my camp and, becoming 
bolder every day, raiders had cleared out 
the contents of a frontier garrison mess, 
situated in a regular Saracen’s stronghold. 

On April 23rd two motor-cars had been 

held up within sight of the Iraq capital, 
and just as I was about to start the Jew 
from whom I had with great difficulty 
chartered a very doubtful-looking Ford 
showed me a Government communique 
he had just got hold of. It read :— 

. the situation has become very much 
worse, minor chiefs have become embroiled, and 
fighting and lawlessness have become general, 


On April 17th machines of the R.A.F. were again. 
heavily fired upon and one machine was forced 
to descend in flames, both occupants being killed. 
On April 19th a Government police-post was 
surrounded and the police horses captured. 


‘“‘ Everything is ready for off, sir,” said 
my Arab driver, coming up at that moment. 

Suddenly I remembered it was a Friday 
—the holy day of the desert-dweller. ‘ 

“Then we will start to-morrow, Ismael.” 

I have not many superstitions, but east 
of Suez I cherish one : I consider it unlucky 
to bump against the superstitions of other 
people. 

Saturday dawned bright and clear, 
altogether a much better day to start. At 
least I thought so, until an Iraqi policeman 
stopped the car to inquire if I was going to 
Damascus alone. 

I waved my hand to include the driver. 
As we were going to run the gauntlet of 
devil-worshippers and nomads we should 
have to wait some time before we found 
anyone anxious to join our party; but if 
the inspector cared to put us up, I said, 
we should be very pleased to wait. After all, 
was not Mosul called the Little Damascus ? 
Few of our Western friends would guess the 
difference. 

The bluff came off. But it took a long 
time and a visit to headquarters to con- 
vince the official. I found myself sandwiched 
in between a dancing-girl who wanted a 
licence and a party of fierce-looking, fully- 
armed Assyrians, down from the mountains. 
I hastily declined a kindly offer from one 
of them to accompany us on the road. We 
were putting our heads into the lion’s mouth, 
as the passport inspector put it, but we had 
no intention of doing so garnished with a 
red-hot coal. No! humility was our line, 
with a ransom if the worst befell us. 

By the time we were allowed to pro- 
ceed (at our own risk, the police were careful 
to inform us) and had filled up our water- 
bags again, the sun was high. As for the 
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car, it looked more like a Christmas tree 
than a Ford. It was piled with luggage and 
equipment; the driver had fastened a bit 
of old shoe to the radiator, and some wag 
had painted certain cryptic characters on 
the bonnet which were understood to be the 
Arabic equivalent of ‘A Present from 
Mosul.” 

We attracted a good deal of attention 


The summer migration of the Shammar tribes. 


as we bumped our way through the west 
gate on to the wilderness. We skirted the 
now abandoned cuttings of the Bagdad- 


Berlin railway, crested a low hill, and dis- 
covered a new world. 
We ‘“honked” through scenes of 


unceasing activity—the summer migration 
of the Shammar tribes. Scurrying donkeys 
laden with wood ; shepherd boys with their 
flocks strung out behind them across the 
plains; camels laden with tentage and 
chattels ; gaily caparisoned Arab stallions ; 
armed men and laden women ; children-in- 
arms and children marching ; girls carrying 
pots and pans; one tiny tot clasping a 
half-starved hen to her breast as if it was all 
she had in the world. 

When she caught sight of us—the first 
motorists she had ever seen—she stared for a 
moment in amazement. Then, clutching her 
precious burden still tighter, as if she feared 
we had slowed down with designs upon it, 
she turned and fled. Yelling and screaming 
she dashed to her mother, clinging to her 
skirtsin an agony of apprehension. A mounted 
sheikh shook his rifle at us menacingly, and 
a few stones struck the back of the car, 
but fortunately no one made any serious 
effort to stop us. 


A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS. 


We had barely cleared the last straggler 
when we learned why we had not been inter- 
fered with. It was a nation in a hurry. 
Clouds of lacusts were on the wing, beating 
the tribes to their camping-grounds. The 


insects crashed against our windscreen ; 
they pattered on the radiator like peas. 
They hit the hood and they got inside the 
car. They smacked us on the face; they 
crawled inside our shirts and died there. 
Luckily our eyes were protected by glare- 
glasses, or else we should have had to stop. 

In phalanx after phalanx they advanced, 
the most devastating army I have ever 
encountered. Not 
a blade of grass, 
not an unspeckled 
foot of earth or 
sky remained. 
They and our- 
selves had undis- 

uted possession 
of the wilderness. 
It was not until I 
caught a last 
limpse of the 
Tigris in a bend 
of green, lifted 
high in the mirage, 
that the plague 
lessened. Vegeta- 
tion had now 
ceased to exist; 
we were alone 
in an uncharted 
ocean of sand and stone. We drove ahead, 
literally into the blue. 

It was with relief we came across Tel 
Afar, a great gap in Nature’s face. with an 
oasis below Aust such a place as that where 
Moses struck water from the rock. Above 
towered a rock massif, shimmering in the 
fierce heat of the Mesopotamian sun. We 
were glad to get there, but still more so to 
get out of it. A sullen gendarme trying to 
discover flaws in one’s passport, with the 
thermometer around. 110° in the shade, 
turns one’s brain to fire and one’s mind to 
murder, 

From Tel Afar the mountains of the 
Sinjar were plainly visible. Their barren 
grandeur tops the horizon for miles, receding 
and advancing with maddening inconsistency 
in that laughing mirage of a desert. The 
day got hotter and hotter, and after two 
hours’ steady travelling the Sinjar looked no 
nearer. Presently we commenced to cross 
a dreary, burned-up expanse of scrub-land. 

We encountered a few camels and a 
covey of sand grouse ; we crashed over stony 
ravines; we avoided unexpected pitfalls 
by inches; we repaired punctures in the 
blazing sun, and we stopped to let the engine 
cool. We had six water-bags, each holding 
about a gallon, but so constant was the over- 
heating and the evaporation that I was 
forced to ration the drinking supply. 

Then suddenly, spectacularly, two 
British armoured cars materialized and 
vanished—genii in a cloud of dust. The 
were escorting two automobiles loaded wit! 
“wanted " Yezidis. 
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The sun was sinking when we spotted 
Beled Sinjar, a green splash gleaming in a 
mountain niche. Reapers stooping over 
patches of barley ceased their toil as we 
approached, the men pushing forward the 
butts of their slung rifles. 

The mountain city of the devil-worship- 
pers presents a peculiarly grim appearance. 

t is a mountain fastness with a livid past 

and a hectic present. Conquering kings 
of every ancient race have rested there. 
From the ruined dwellings of Roman, Mede, 
or Persian invaders, the Yezidi has built 
his home. 

We crossed the city’s water supply—a 
crystal rivulet tumbling down trom the 
mountains. All the villages of the devil- 
worshippers are built near running water. 
When the young Yezidi is born he is placed 
in it; when he is married he stands in it ; 
finally, when he is about to die, his mouth is 
filled with it. 


THE FRIENDLY EMIR. 


I had a trump card to get us through the 
jealously-guarded Sinjar, but it took a weary 
climb to a friendly Emir’s castle to play it. 
He himself was determination personified. 
Saturnine and Semitic of feature, his tall 
and awe-inspiring figure was intensified by 
the sombreness of his attire. The kanjar, 
half drawn from the sheath strapped across 
his figure, steeled the flash in his eyes as he 
acknowledged my salutation. I explained 
that I was carrying despatches to His 


Holiness Mar Shimun, the boy Patriarch of 
the Assyrians, who was then in Jerusalem. 

The Emir seemed surprised that I should 
have undertaken such a mission through the 
heart of the disturbed area, but since the 
Assyrians and the Yezidis are traditional 
allies, he insisted that I should stay with 
him until a messenger could bring me a safe 
conduct from Sheikh Arjil, the paramount 
chief of the desert tribes. 

The next morning the envoy returned 
with the news that Sheikh Arjil had moved 
his camp and was now some two days’ march 
away. It was therefore decided to take me 
to a powerful neighbour who would provide 
me with an escort for the journey. 

As we left the castle my attention was 
attracted by a picturesque party approaching 
us—four Yezidi rebel chiefs ‘under arrest, 
escorted by a pry of Arab soldiers in 
yellow and black head-dresses, The Emir 
acknowledged their salutations, but I 
thought it best not to express interest until 
we were seated in the council chamber of our 
new ally, a venerable-looking old ruffian who 
received my credentials with friendliness, 

With a mysterious air he lifted a carpet 
hanging on the wall. This revealed a niche, 
and from within he produced several pieces 
of twisted metal which he handed to me for 
inspection. To my surprise I found the 
were parts of the British aeroplane whic 
the recalcitrant tribesmen had shot down a 
few days before. 

“ For that,’ said the chieftain, shaking 
his shaggy head, “ the Yezidis must pay a 


The Emir of the Devil-worshippers comes to see us depart. 
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hundred and twenty rifles. We have paid 
seventy, but Daoud ibn Daoud, who was 
responsible, has escaped into the desert. 
The fault was his. Wadlah/ It is only when 
he feels British bombs that he learns he is 
no longer dealing with Turks. Look!’”’ 

The old man pointed one gnarled finger 
through the open window towards the 
mountain tracks. 

“That is the way the Turks came to 
blow the Yezidis to perdition. And that is 
the way they went back after many fruitless 
days in the Sinjar wasting their lives and 
their ammunition. But the British— 
wallah ! They are not to be trifled with!” 

I got my guide; a judicious present of 
a tin of tobacco at the psychological moment 
clinched the matter. ut the most striking 
part. of this remarkable conference was the 
centre-piece, a round table of stone, carved 
with the heads of men and gods; a Grecian 
relic from the ruins. And the tin of tobacco 
from modern London stood upon it in the 
place where some buried Czsar’s elbows had 
once rested. The Emir accompanied us to 
the outskirts of his capital. ot to have 
done so would have been a broad hint to his 
followers to collect toll. 

Fifteen miles from the Sinjar our troubles 
commenced. A series of misfires and ex- 
plosions in the silencer brought us up with a 
jerk. There was not a soul in sight in any 
direction, from the horizon to the mountains. 
With the sun doing its best to shrivel us 
up and the water steady: evaporating from 
the bags, I began to realize what a serious 
breakdown might mean when we got far out 
into the desert. After that, the sense of our 
appalling helplessness and loneliness never 
left me until we were safely in Damascus. 

Fortunately the trouble was only 
temporary, and we were soon under way 
again, heading towards rising ground. As 
we neared the crest we dropped down into a 


deep nullah. Climbing out of this we found 
ourselves on the lip of broad pasturage 
stretching as far as the eye could see; 
pasturage dotted with countless black tents 
of the Bedouin, a veritable city of nomads. 

The track at first seemed to be taking 
us away to a flank, but suddenly it swung to 
the east, and before I could stop the driver, 
we were in the midst of the tribesmen. Dogs 
rushed out and barked furiously; women 
came flocking to tent doors, and several 
fearsome-looking ruffians armed to the teeth 
leapt across our path, warning us to stop. 

Deciding that discretion was the better 
part of valour, I signalled to the driver to 
pull up, but apparently he had the bit 
between his teeth. Taking fright at the 
number of Bedu who swarmed on us from 
every side, he opened the throttle to its 
fullest extent and we went bumping and 
swerving along over terrible ground. 

Presently our progress ceased with a 
crash; we had struck a camel-hair rope 
stretched across our track and drawn taut 
between two tent poles. 


AMONG THE BEDOUIN. 


We got out to survey the damage and 
found ourselves in the middle of a yelling 
mob. I felt extremely thankful for the 
escort. Sitting at the back of the car, sand- 
wiched in with baggage, he had passed 
unnoticed, but now he was pleading and 
gesticulating on our behalf with two of the 
most patriarchal-looking ruffians present. 
I did my best to back up his efforts by 
cursing the driver with all the energy at my 
command for his refusal to stop. 

Why they put us in a tent with some 
women I do not know, unless it was to 
amuse the ladies. I have never heard of 
Mohammedans doing such a thing before, 
but in any case I hope it will not happen 


“Countless black tents of the Bedouin, a veritable city of nomads.” 
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to me again, for they were the most awful- 
looking hags I have ever set eyes on. How- 
ever, the strain of the situation eased when 
one of the more sympathetic and least 
tattooed among them brought us a bowl of 
camel’s milk. Though sour, it quenched our 
thirst wonderfully. After drinking it both 
of us felt better prepared to face the old 
Sheikh before whom we were presently taken. 

He received us courteously, in the 
shade of a large 
goat’s-hair awn- 
ing, and motioned ~ 
me to partake of 
a bowl of dried 
dates which stood 
before him. Fortu- 
nately he had 
accepted the ex- 
planations of our 
escort, but it 
appeared that he 
had a favour to 
ask. 

I explained as 
best as I could, 
through the me- 
dium of my driver, 
that I should be 
very pleased to do 
anything that lay 
in my power. My conscience had suffered 
before from the gross misrepresentation of my 
position by vainglorious and unscrupulous 
servants, so I carefully assured him that I 
was not a wandering Ambassador from the 
Great Powers. 

The Sheikh smiled indulgently. What 
he required was only a very small matter. 
Would I carry one of his men with me in 
my car with an important message to a 
neighbour ? 

I whistled. The car was as full as the Jew 
had let me cram it. But that meant nothing 
to an Arab, who would cheerfully consider it 
half empty unless the bonnet and hood 
carried their quota. (I have seen twelve of 
them on an ordinary touring car.) 

However, I agreed as cheerfully as I could 
and, glad to get away without being held 
to ransom, I made a place somehow among 
the baggage for the new-comer. There was 
an interminable wait and then he appeared 
—dragging an enormous sheep with him ! 

Our objections that the sheep was not in 
the contract were waved aside; it was the 
customary present from one Sheikh to 
another. It need present no difficulty, since 
it could guite easily be lashed to the bonnet ! 
Shades of the R.S.P.C.A.! The radiator had 
boiled most of the way already! There was 
nothing for it but to re-arrange the luggage 
and to perch the Arab and his sheep upon it. 

Then the driver refused to move with 
such an over-load, so the Yezidi escort had to 
be left behind. It was only then that I was 
informed that the gentleman who had been 


After the brush with the Bondits. 


sitting within easy reach of my throat for the 
last few hours was none other than a personal 


‘ servant of the redoubtable Daoud ibn Daoud 


himself !_ No wonder our delay had been of 
the briefest ! 


THE AMBUSH. 


A couple of hours later we were held up 
again, this time by a small band of Bedouin 


On the left is our fellow-passenger, 
sheep. 


who signalled to us to stop. It was well we 
did so, for they belonged to the tribe of 
Sheikh Arjil and warned us of an ambush 
awaiting us in a cluster of sandhills not far 
ahead. Still, there was nothing for it but 
to push on. We had little enough food, and 
the radiator was taking most of our water. 
It was essential that we should reach the 
Euphrates before nightfall. 

When they saw I was determined to 
proceed two of them insisted on accompany- 
ing us. The prospect of two more passengers 
thoroughly incensed the driver, but it seemed 
that if anything happened to us the Sheikh 
under whose wing fortune had placed us 
would hold them responsible. 

I do not know how they managed to 
tuck themselves in, or what the hapless 
sheep thought about it, for within a few 
moments we were cautiously approaching 
the sandhills, my revolver ready upon my 
knees and a Bedouin rifle sticking out on 
each side of the car. It was a thrilling 
moment. 

I suppose we were not more than fifty 
or sixty yards from the dunes when a shot 
rang out. Quick as lightning, Ismael turned 
the car away from the pass and opened the 
throttle to its widest. We did not wait to 
hear more. We were bent on skirting those 
sandhills before the bandits got through the 
other side after us. 

The Bedu on the luggage were having 
a most uncomfortable time; their heads 
banged the hood with every bump of the car. 
One of them gesticulated wildly, shouting 
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machinations had 
spread across the 
border. 

The officers of 
the French Camel 
compe affect the 
mo au Desert. 
They go stocking. 
less, with Bedouin 
sandals, and allow 
their beards to 
grow. To shave or 
use hair-cream 
would be unworthy 
Ot a mehariste. 

However, they 
2s were very good 

ellows, an ‘ter 
The car ready to cross the Euphrates. an excellent lunch 
some instructions to the driver about ashort they sent me on my way, with a recom- 
cut through the dunes which would bring mendation to the Foreign Legion, which 
us on to the trail again. It 
was lucky we took it. We had 
barely reached the other side 
when we saw hurrying figures 
on camels trotting over the 
desert towards us. 

It was a race for lite. 
Luckily for us the Ford held 
out. I suppose our pursuers 
dropped the chase when they 
saw they had not hit us. But 
we did not stop to look back 
until one of the Bedu pointed 
out our destination, a group of 
black tents fringing a water- 
hole. : 

It was Babel over again 
when we arrived. The sheep 
was the first to recover. No 
sooner was he untrussed than 
he began to nibble fragments 
of desert herbage, as if such 
journeys were every-day inci- 
dents. Everyone else was 
shaking hands all round, and it 
was the greatest task in the 
world to get the heroes and 
their friends to pose for a 
photograph. 

It was a real sorrow to us 
tohave to leave them. Though 
our way lay over the most 
desolate part of the desert, we 
were approaching French man- 
dated territory, and though we 
did not see a soul again for 
miles and miles, our next en- 
counter was with the French 
Camel Corps. 

An intelligence _ officer 
wanted to know all about my 
journey, the state of the 
country, the disposition of the 
nomad tribes, and what news 
we had of the escaped Yezidi ——>=—=E 
Daoud ibn Daoud, whose A water-hole in the desert. 


Ae es te a 
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was holding their Custom’s post on the 
Euphrates fifty miles farther ahead. 

It was almost sundown before the 
bright green foliage which marks the 
Euphrates became visible. As we drew 
nearer the whole line of the river appeared 
to be on fire. I could see dense black clouds 
rising, apparently a conflagration in the 
marshes. But my driver assured me it was 


swept it down-stream like a straw, despite 
the efforts of the oarsmen to keep it straight. 

I had given up all hopes of making the 
crossing that night when providentially we 
struck a sandbank about a mile down- 
stream, near a bend in the river. One of 
the crew promptly jumped overboard with 
a rope and struck out for the shore, where 
he made us fast to a tree. : 


The ruins of Palmyra. 


not smoke but rain clouds, which in that 
barren region uently descend close to 
the earth without breaking. 

Paradoxically, the first Frenchman we 
met on the river bank was a German. He 
was watching a number of Arabs hurrying a 
flock of sheep below the rude deck of a large 
square raft on which he very _obligingly 
secured a passage for our car. He told us 
he was a corporal in the Foreign Legion in 
charge of a small military garden near by. 

“There are many Germans in the 
Legion nowadays,” he volunteered, ‘“ but no 
Bogen. I remember one who came with us 
to Beirout, but he escaped that same night 
on a ship which was sailing for London, 
Oui, m’sieu, when my five years are up I 
shall leave this desert Hades, too.” 


CROSSING THE EUPHRATES. 


It was nice of him to see us off. A few 
moments later we found out why he was 
so keenly interested. The Euphrates, a 
brown, muddy flood, about a quarter of a 
mile wide at this point, had a deadly under- 
current. It caught our overladen craft and 

Vou tvi.—3. 


Eventually we got a tow-line rigged up 
and, with the shades of night falling fast 
around us, arrived at last opposite our point 
of departure, where we were able to run the 
car ashore on to a rough driftwood stage. 
The Foreign Legion put us up for the night, 
cheered us with oil, petrol, and red wine, 
and cheered us off again at dawn. 

From the village we bumped on to a 
rocky road, which finally became so bad 
that we had to leave it and strike across 
country through one of the worst dust- 
storms I remember. When it abated we 
found ourselves in some of the wildest and 
most inhospitable country we had yet seen. 
No landmark or sign of life broke the 
monoiony of sand, and it was only when we 
stopped to mend a puncture that I suddenly 
discovered we had been driving round in a 
large half circle. We did our best to put 
matters right again, but it was useless. We 
were completely lost. 

In the blazing heat of afternoon, when 
all our water was gone, we reached a queer 
mass of weather-scarred and twisted lime- 
stone. Tucked away behind it was a deep 
water-hole, towards which three solitary 
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Bedouin were driving a flock of sheep. The 
water was black and almost stagnant, not a 
blade of herbage surrounded it, yet it 
seemed like nectar to us. We were saved ! 

From the shepherds we learned we were 
only three hours from the ruins of Palmyra, 
the lost city of Zenobia, half-buried in 
desert sand. 
It was built 
by the djinns 
(spirits) for 
Suleiman in a 
single night, 
they told us, 
a nuptial gift 
for the Queen 
of Sheba. 

I had not 
intended to 
visit it just 
then, as it 
was only a 
few weeks since 
a British con- 
voy going 
there had been 
attacked by 
raiders and a 
Bagdad con- 
sul's wife shot 
dead, but we 
were glad 
enough to see 
its “ rose-red 
colonnades, 
half as old as 
time,” ‘oom 
into view across 
the wastes. 

We stopped 
that night ata 
caravanserai 
beyond Pal- 
myra. Though 
the village had 
been almost 
entirely des- 
troyed by floods 
some months 
before and the 
caravanserai 
almost entirely 
rebuilt, its old 
tenants left 
their cards upon me during the night—the 
most atrocious flea-bites I ever remember. 
Their activities and the noise of an old 
woman sucking a hubble-bubble turned me 


The mosque of the “ Whirling Dervishes” at Damascus. 


out of my valise at cockcrow. We started 
up the car, turned out a late-comer and two 
dogs who were asleep in it, and slipped out 
of the caravanserai on the last hundred 
miles of our four-day journey. 
Desert hues began to aay Strips of 
herbage increased and became cultivated 
plots ; fields of 
young barley 
stretched out 
tentacle arms 
in mockery at 
the desert. 
Almost before 
we were aware 
of it we were 
on aroad again, 
a straight, 
poplar - fringed 
highway with 
blue enamel 
signs marking 
the kilometres. 

We wound 

‘through = an 
immaculate 
village;  gen- 
darmes touched 
their caps. 
Then the mina- 
rets of the 
mosque of the 
Whirling Der- 
vishes rose to 
greet us. We 
overlooked the 
octroi. A des- 
Pairing official 
shrugged his 
shoulders and 
went back to 
sleep again. A 
few minutes 
later we were in 
Damascus and 
reporting our 
arrival to the 
French authori- 
ties. 

Then came 
Turkish baths, 
salons acoiffeur, 
babbling toun- 
tains in the City 

of Delights. I have a vague memory of a 

cabaret, red wine of Syria, and then sleep, 
followed by dreams of to-morrow’s move to 

Jerusalem, of thieves and Good Samaritans. 


 BReginald Barker 


Illustrated by S. ABBEY 
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Was poor old Andy suffering from 
delusions, or had he actually seen 
| the wreck of an ancient Spanish | 
treasure-galleon on some nameless 
island? The reader must judge 
for himself after reading this 
curious story. “I have set it down 
exactly as it happened,” writes Mr. 
Barker. “The only alteration I 
have made is in the names.” 


w/A 
| / 


BOUT two hundred and forty 5 
miles north of Boise City, 
Idaho, U.S.A., at the bottom of 


a deep canyon ‘in one of the wildest 
and most remote sections of the Salmon 
River Mountains, there stands a double 
row of ruined cabins. The roofs have fallen 
in and the walls are rotting away, for 
nobody has dwelt there for nearly twenty- 
five years. 

At night hordes of mountain rats scurry 
in and out of the ruins; sometimes a 
porcupine slowly wanders through the old 
camp in the moonlight, and great horned 
owls flit past on noiseless wings. Otherwisc 
the only sound to be heard is the ceaseless 
roar of the Lucky Water River, on the bank 
of which the deserted shacks stand. 

Strange that such a fate should have 
befallen a once-flourishing mining camp 
named “ Prosperity ” ! 

It was in the late autumn of 1901 that 
I reached the place, which was then ex- 
periencing one of those “ booms " so common 
to mineralized regions. I was practically 
penniless, and in search of work—any sort 
of work. Ina saloon I ran across a man who 
said his name was Tim Gufiney. He gave 
me to understand that he had once been a 
miner himself, but had been injured and 
had accordingly taken up the less-strenuous 
occupation of a professional or ‘‘tinhorn ” 
gambler. 

“If I were you,” he advised, “ I should 
try and get a job in the ‘ Laughing Lady’ 
mine. I used to work there myself.” 
een further questioning, he informed 

the mine was forty miles up the 


me that 


IDAHO 


‘Blue-Water Arch” 


Ly 


Lucky Water River, but that by travelling 
over a certain trail I could reduce the 
distance by one-third. 

“You can probably reach Blue-Water 
Andy’s cabin by nightfall ’’ Guffney added. 
“ He'll put you up for the night and you can 
go on in the mornin; 

“ Blue-Water ny? ” I repeated. 
“ That’s a queer name for a man living in 
the mountains. Sounds to me more like the 
nickname of a deep-sea sailor.” I had 
been to sea myself, and knew something of 
such things. 

“Yes, pardner ; and Blue-Water Andy 
is a queer old cuss,” replied Guffney. 

He seemed to have suddenly become 
reticent, and not even when I treated him 
to a drink would he enlighten me further. 
So I left him and started out, with a bundle 
of blankets on my back and a lunch in my 
pocket. 

All that day I tramped along a very 
narrow trail, through a gale of wind and snow 
which caused the big fir-trees to sway like 
mastheads south of Cape Horn. Talk 
about snow! I’ve seen some snow before 
and since, but never such a snowstorm as I 
struggled through that day. If it hadn’t 
been that the wind was blowing towards 
the mountain, it would have hurled me into 
the Lucky Water River. 

Late that night, still plodding onwards, 
I found that my strength was giving out; 
my legs felt as though they belonged to 
somebody else, and I ached in every bone 
and muscle. The snow, luckily for me, had 
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now stopped falling. Suddenly, when I had 
about come to the conclusion that I was 
lost, the trail widened out and I found 
myself on a timbered flat. Thinking that 
perhaps I might be somewhere near the 
cabin of Blue-Water Andy, I raised my voice 
in a shout. There was noanswer, so ! shouted 
again. Then out of the darkness came a 
voice :— 

“ Ship ahoy! What ship is that, and 
whither bound ?” 

“Hallo!” I yelled again. ‘‘ Where are 
you?” 

‘‘Heave to! ’’ came the strange order. 
“* I'll be alongside in a jiffy.” 

Soon I saw a red light coming towards 
Me, and in a few minutes I saw that it was 
a red-globed lantern carried by an old, bent, 
white-whiskered man. 

“Who are you ?”’ I asked. “ Are you 
Blue-Water Andy ?’”’ And I told him where 
I was going and asked permission to stay 
at his cabin until morning. 


“That is a model of the Santa Isabella. 


The old man raised his lantern so that 
the light shone full upon my face; then, 
in a voice that was wheezy with age, he 
replied :— 

“Yes ; I’m Blue-Water Andy, shipmate 
—late of the Seven Seas and now homeward 
bound. Follow in my wake.” 

Tim Gufiney had been right, I reflected, 
when he said that Blue-Water Andy was “a 
queer old cuss’’; but I was too thankful 
to get the chance of a night's lodging to 
object to my host’s mannerisms. I 
thanked the old man and followed him to 
his cabin. 

A strange cabin it was, too. I’ve been 
on a few well-kept ships, but I never saw 
one cleaner than Blue-Water Andy’s cabin. 
I remember the floor particularly ; it was of 
hewn logs, and they had been scrubbed 
until one could have eaten off them. He 
had carefully caulked the seams with the 
long black moss which grows on the trees in 
those mountains, and his little stove was so 
bright that one could see one’s face in it, 
while his cooking utensils were polished until 
they shone like mirrors. I forgot them, 
however, when I looked up at a shelf nailed 
above Blue-Water Andy’s bunk. 


She was laden with Spanish gold, and went 


For on that shelf was the model of a 
ship, but such a ship as I had seen depicted 
only in books—the model of a Spanish 
galleon of the olden time. 

She was a three-master, round- 
stemmed and clumsy-looking, with 
bulwarks that in the original must 
have been several feet in thick- 
, and she was built up at 
stem and stern like a castle. A 
wonderful work of art she ap- 
peared to me, with the light 
from the red-globed lantern 
gleaming on the figurehead at her 
bows and all the intri- 
cate detail of her spars 
and rigging. A strange 
and wonderful thing to 
run across in the moun- 
tains of Western 
America. 

As I sat there in 
the red-tinted gloom of 


the cabin, I 
strange odour. 


began to notice a 
It seemed to me a 

blending of all the perfumes of a 
chemist’s shop. I rather liked the 
smell, for it took me back to a time 
when I was in the tropics ; it made me 
think of parrots and monkeys, and dusky 
maidens with flower-wreathed hair dancing 
on white sand in the moonlight. 

Blue-Water Andy had been talking for 
some time, but I wasn’t listening, for some- 
how I couldn’t take my eyes off that model 
galleon standing on its shelf. The old man 
must have noticed my silence, and decided 
that I was tirel out (which I was), for 
suddenly he arose and pointed to his 
bunk. 

“* You will berth with me to-night, ship- 
mate,” he said. 

«Tell me first,” I begged, ‘‘ where you 
saw a ship like that.” 

“That?” queried the old man. pointing 
up with the stem of his pipe. ‘‘ That is a 
model of the Santa Isabella. She was laden 
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with Spanish gold, and went down with 
all hands some time 
century.” 


in the sixteenth 


“But where on earth did 
you get that model?” I 
inquired, 

‘I made it, shipmate,” 
replied Blue- Water Andy, 
proudly. ‘‘Sometimes in the 
night the call of blue-water comes to me 
and I can’t sleep, so I get up and work on the 
Santa Isabella. That there model is perfect, 
shipmate ! I saw the old ship lying bedded 
in the sand when I was diving years and 
years ago, and I’ve copied her exactly from 
memory.” 

“You mean to sav that you actually 


saw the Santa Isabella?’’ I demanded, 
incredulously. 
“Yes, shipmate,"” repeated the old 


seaman. ‘‘ I saw the wreck of her, that is ; 
and I carved her and rigged her as she must 
have been when afloat. I’ve scented her 
with oil of sandalwood and oil of ambergris 
and cedar, and now she’s beached here in 
my cabin in the big hills.” 

“ Where were you diving when you came 
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across the wreck ?”’ I persisted, but appar- 
ently Blue-Water Andy did not choose to 
answer, for he slowly began to undress and 
presently climbed into his berth. I stretched 
myself beside him, and lay listening to his 
stertorous breathing. 

Soon a beam of moonlight crept through 
the little window of the cabin and shone full 
on the queer little carved figurehead of the 
Santa Isabella. 1 lay there looking at her, 
wondering why the old man hadn't chosen 
to answer when I had asked him where he 
had seen the original. Still wondering, I fell 
asleep. 

Things looked different to me in the 
grey light of morning. Not that the cabin 
was any less clean, not that Blue-Water Andy 
seemed any less picturesque as he stooped 
over his little stove cooking breakfast, but, 
all the same, if it had not been for the 
glimpse of a full-rigged ship tattooed upon 
his chest, which was revealed to me through 
his open shirt, and the model of the Santa 
Isabella on the shelf above the bunk, I 
should have imagined that I had been 
dreaming. 

Outside, the sky was grey; low, dirty- 
looking clouds hung above the river, and 
the snow had turned to a slushy rain that 
dripped from the eaves of the cabin. It was 
a bad day to travel. 

Blue-Water Andy must have thought of 
that, for after breakfast he told me that I 
had better remain as his guest for a day or 
two. He spoke of avalanches which crushed 
men to death, so I decided to accept his 
hospitality. 

All that day and the next I stayed, but 
Blue-Water Andy spoke no more of the 
Santa Isabella. Instead, he told me yarns 
of his seafaring days, stories of tremendous 
gales off the Horn, of sea-elephants and 
whales ; of Fuegians who wore no clothes 
and never washed. While I listened, how- 
ever, my eyes and thoughts were on the 
model of the Santa Isabella, I was thinking 
of her and her cargo of gold. 

That night Blue-Water Andy was taken 
ill. I don’t know what was the matter with 
him. He said it was rheumatism, which may 
have been the case ; but personally I think 
it was one of the diseases that come to men 
in their senility, for Andy was very old. For 
nearly a week he lay on his bunk groaning. 
I couldn't very well leave him there all alone, 
so I stayed and did what I could for him, 
which was not very much. 

There were times when he seemed to be 
clean out of his mind, and for hours he would 
lie and rave of things he had done and worse 
things he had seen during the fifty years he 
had been a sailor. One night when he seemed 
worse than usual I was sitting beside his 
bunk, wondering what I had better do if he 
should die, when he suddenly raised himself 
and pointed across the cabin with a skinny 
finger. 


“Twelve, four, south!” he shouted. 
“ Ninety-six, fifty, east; there’s a red light 
burning on the bluff! ” 

I thought his mind was wandering to 
some island he had visited, and I bade him 
be quiet and tried to hold him down. But 
he possessed the strength of two men that 
night, and heaved me to one side like a little 
child. 

“‘ Twelve, four, south ! ”’ he yelled again. 
“ Ninety-six, fifty, east. There’s a red light 
burning on the bluff!’’ Then he dropped 
back on his pillow exhausted. He lay there 
breathing heavily for about an hour; then 
he fell asleep. 

The next morning Blue-Water Andy 
was somewhat better, but it was a fortnight 
before he was able to walk. When I asked 
him the meaning of the numbers he had 
shouted during this delirium he only laughed 
in his wheezy way and remarked that he 
must have been off his head. I said no more 
about it, but now and then I fancied that he 
was watching me with a peculiar light in his 
rheumy old eyes. 

Andy would not hear of my leaving him ; 
he said he was “ gettin’ old,” and he told 
me that he had a claim on the bank of the 
Lucky Water River where he mined for 
placer (alluvial) gold. If I would stay until 
spring, and help him wash out his gold, he 
would give me half the ‘‘ clean-up.” So I 
stayed. 

Spring came after a while, and I helped 
the old man to set his sluice-boxes and we 
began to shovel in the yellow gravel. At 
least, I did, for Andy never entirely recovered 
from his illness. While I worked, he would 
potter around trying to help, but he soon 
became tired and then he would sit down, 
with his back against a pile of boulders, 
whittle a pipeful of “ nigger twist,’ fill his 
old black pipe, and smoke and yarn. 

We worked the claim for two months ; 
then we cleaned up and the old man gave 
me my share. No sooner did I actually see 
the gold-dust than a longing came over me 
to leave the mountains and go back to the 
city, where I could spend it. I was very 
young. 

Andy, however, did not take very kindly 
to the idea of my leaving him alone. He said 
he was going to walk out to Prosperity, get 
pack-mules, and return with a store of 
provisions for the coming year. Rather 
reluctantly I agreed to stay until he returned. 

All spring I had worked very hard, and 
after the departure of the old man 1 took 
things pretty easily. The snow had long 
since gone, the birds were singing in the 
trees, and I slept a good deal of the time. 
There was a rifle in the cabin, and one day 
1 took a notion to see if I could find a bear 
or a deer; 1 had often seen them prowling 
round on the hills above the river. 

On the east slope of Sunset Mountain, 
where it drops down into the Lucky Water 


River, I found a bear-track. It was a very 
large track, and fresh, too, I judged, for 
water was still oozing into the holes left by 
the great claws in the black mud, When I 
spanned the track with my hands, I reckoned 
that it measured thirteen inches by nearly 
seven, 

I followed the track up the side of Sun- 
set Mountain almost to the summit, where 
the pines gave way to scrubby firs and 
bunches of low, blue-berried junipers. Higher 
still I climbed, until the fir and juniper were 
replaced by wind-twisted, white-barked 
pine. At last I was right above the timber- 
line, where the air was so rare that my heart 
sometimes missed a beat. Among the barren 
crags up here the tracks of the big bear were 
hard to follow; but by watching closely I 
found places where his claws had slipped 
and left marks upon the crumbling granite. 

Clear over the summit of Sunset 
Mountain I followed those tracks, and down 
the other side back to the Lucky Water 
River where it wound its way around the 
mountain. I was so nervous that I kept 
my thumb on the hammer of the cocked 
rifle all the time. 

Suddenly 1 came to a huge out-thrust 
of granite that lay to one side of the trail 
which led back up the river to Andy’s 
cabin. As I rounded the rock I caine face 
to face with the bear ! 

He was a grizzly, and he was reared upon 
his hind feet, so that his head was almost two 
fect taller than Iam; and I stand six feet. 

The great bear’s eyes were gleaming 
with anger; his nose was wrinkled and his 
lips drawn back from his big yellow fangs. 
As he stood there he made a chopping sound 
with his jaws that seemed to warn me of 
impending death. 

I was horribly frightened—so frightened 
that I almost thought of running, but I 
couldn’t run just then, for between the feet 
of the standing bear I saw the body of poor 
old Andy. His white beard was stained with 
blood, and the sight of it restored my 
courage. 

I couldn’t very well miss at that distance, 
but I didn’t stop shooting until I had used 
all the eight cartridges in the magazine of 
the rifle and the bear lay stone dead. 

There was no hope for poor old Andy 
when I got to him; his chest was laid bare 
to the bone where the claws of the great 
brute had struck, and his head was bleeding 
badly. I filled my hat with water from the 
river and dashed it over his face. At last 
he raised his head. 

“I'm crossing the bar, shipmate,” he 
whispered. “‘ That old pirate raked me fore 
and aft.” 

“Perhaps I can carry you back to the 
cabin,’’ I said. ‘ It isn’t far.” 

“ Better wait until after sunset, ship- 
mate,”’ groaned the old man. 

Knowing what he meant, I had no 
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answer ready; so I just sat there beside 
him in the shadow of the pines. After a few 
minutes he spoke again. 

“ Down in the front of the cabin,” he 
said, weakly, ‘‘ there is a high bluff overlook- 
ing the rapids of the Lucky Water. They 
look something like the breakers of the ocean 
smashing on the shore. Shipmate, will you 
do something for me ? You've been a deep- 
water man yourself, and maybe you'll 
understand.”" 

I nodded my head, for somehow I could 
not speak. 

Sew me up all snug and tight in a 
canvas you'll find in my cabin,” continued 
Blue-Water Andy, “ and bury me on that 
blutf overlooking the river. 

Again I nodded. 

Promise me faithfully,” he whispered, 

“and I'll leave you the Santa Isabella with 
her cargo of Spanish gold.” 

I thought him to be raving, but to 
humour a dying man I knelt there in the 
sunshine and gave the promise he asked for. 

“When you've unloaded the Santa 
Tsabella,’’ he went on, “ bury her with me 
on the bluff overlooking the river.” 

“TH do it,” I said. 

Andy did not speak again until the sun 
was dropping behind Sunset Mountain ; 
then suddenly he stiffened and raised him- 
self. With both arms stretched out to the 
setting sun, he shouted :— 

‘“Shipmate, I’m coming ! Twelve, four, 
south. Ninety-six, fifty, east!" 

Then he fell back against the body of the 
grizzly—dead. 

Two miles down the trail I found and 
caught his pack-mules; they must have 
turned tail at sight of the grizzly. 

Removing a pack from one of the 
animals, I loaded the body of Blue-Water 
Andy in its place; but I had to make a big 
circle round the body of the grizzly, for the 
terrified mules would not pass it. 

On the bluff in front of the cabin I dug 
a grave and lowered into it the canvas- 
wrapped body of Blue-Water Andy. Then 
I returned to the cabin for the model of the 
Santa Isabella. 

As I made to lift it down from the 
shelf I gave a gasp of astonishment, for the 
entire superstructure of the vessel came 
away in my hands, and when I looked inside 
the hull I saw that it was full of gold! Not 
Spanish doubloons—just ordinary gold-dust, 
probably mined from the placer claim upon 
which [ myself had worked with Blue- 
Water Andy. 

After removing the gold-dust I put the 
model together again and lowered it into the 
grave. I found a prayer-book in the cabin, 
and out there on that bluff I read the words 
of the Burial at Sea over the strange old 
wanderer who had sailed it for fifty years. 
Then I filled the grave in and went back to 
the cabin to pack up. 
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“*Promise me faithfully,’ he whispered, ‘and I'll leave you the Santa Isabella with her 
cargo of Spanish gold.’” 


. _Next day I returned to Prosperity and 
reported the death of Blue-Water Andy. 

«,: Subsequently, feeling that I needed 
a drink, I strolled into the saloon where 
I had met the man who called himself Tim 
Guffney. He was sitting in a chair tilted 
back against the wall and seemed to be half 
asleep. 


Not wishing to drink alone, I awakened 
the gambler and took him to the bar, where, 
between drinks, I told him about the death 
of Blue-Water Andy. 

“So he’s dead at last?” said Tim 

. Guffney, without emotion. “ Well, I reckon 
he’s better off.” Pare 

Thinking that if I kept quiet I might 


hear more about the old sailor I did not 
reply. I had judged my man aright, it 
seemed ; or perhaps it was the whisky which 
loosened his tongue. 

“Yes,” drawled Tim Guffney after a 
while. ‘‘ He was a queer old cuss. He got his 
nickname because he’d been an old sailor. 
The first time I met him was when I was 
night-foreman of the ‘ Laughing Lady ’ Mine. 
It was about ten years ago. Andy was on my 
shift, and one night, when he came to work, 
I was detained on top of the ground for a 
while. A good thing I was, too, for when the 
cage was a hundred feet above the bottom 
of the mine, the cable broke, and out of the 
eight men in the cage Blue-Water Andy was 
the only one to escape alive. As it was, his 
skull was fractured and he’s been loco 
(mad) ever since.” 

“Loco?” I exclaimed. 

“ Sure,”’ said Tim Guffney, with a grim 
smile. ‘‘ Thought he was an old pirate, 
talked of Spanish gold all the time, and 
whittled out a ship the likes of which no one 
ever saw. When he got one of his spells, old 
Blue-Water Andy would run round the hills 
with a red lantern, hollering : ‘ Twelve, four, 
south. Ninety-six, fifty,east. There’s a red 
light burning on the bluff.’ ’” 

“But mightn’t that have been the 
longitude and latitude of some island he had 
visited ? ’’ I inquired. 

‘Island nothing!” cried Tim Guffney, 
derisively. ‘‘ J can explain that. The night 
the cable of the ‘Laughing Lady’ broke, we 
had a red lantern burning at the collar of a 
new shaft we were sinking, as a warning of 
danger, and the last orders I gave Blue-Water 
Andy were these :— 

*** Leave the cage at the twelfth level, go 
south to No. 4 drift, ninety-six feet from the 
mouth of the drift, and start a new cross-cut 
which is to extend fifty feet east.’* These 
figures, for some reason, stuck in the poor 
old chap’s mind, and he mixed them up 
with his pirate ideas.” 

‘“‘Have another drink,” I invited. 
“You've cleared up a lot of things that were 
puzzling me.” 

Which was not altogether the truth, for 
when, a few days later, I left Prosperity, I 
was still thinking of Blue-Wate: Andy. Did 
Tim Guffney’s story satisf: ct orily account 
for the old man’s strange a:tions ? I was not 
so sure about it, and I decided to make 
further inquiries. 

When I reached the city my first act 
was to sell the gold-dust Andy had _be- 
queathed to me. It weighed fifty-four 
ounces, and realized seventeen dollars an 
ounce—nine hundred and eighteen dollars 


* Guffney would remember the orders because he must 
have bad them written down in his order-b.ok and would 
have assigned the work .to another man immediately after 
the accident. There was a record of Andy’s mishap in the 
Company's books, and the levels and drifts mentioned were 
marked on the engineer's blue-print of the mine workings.— 
Tue AUTHOR. 
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in all, and a very useful legacy to a youngster 
like myself. 

The next thing I did was to visit the 
public library, where, on a geographical 
globe, I looked up latitude 12° 4’ south, 
longitude 96° 50’ east, for I could not rid 
myselt of the idea that there had been a 
certain amount of reason mixed with Blue- 
Water Andy’s madness. 

I think I was right, too, for after a little 
search the point of my pencil came to rest 
on a little black dot which represented an 
unnamed island. 

Further search revealed that this was 
one of the Cocos or Keeling group, a cluster 
of coral islands in the Indian Ocean lying 
between lat. 12° 4’ south and 12° 13’ south 
and ‘ong. 96° 49’-57’ east, but including 
another island in lat. 11° 50’ north and 
long. 96° 50’ east. There were twenty-three 
islands in the group, according to the refer- 
ence books I consulted, several of them being 
uninhabited, and the total population was 
about eight hundred. 

This discovery set me speculating again. 
It was quite likely that, as Guffney claimed, 
Andy's last orders were constantly ringing 
in his disordered brain, and that his story 
about the sunken galleon was merely a 
delusion. 

On the other hand, it was a curious 
coincidence, to say the least, that the figures 
tallied so closely with the position of the 
Keeling group, where, it was reasonable to 
suppose, the old sailo’, while diving for 
some purpose or other, might have seen the 
wreck of the galleon lying on the bottom off 
the coast of one of the islands. 

The slight discrepancy in the figures of 
latitude and longitude could be accounted 
for in several wavs. Some of the old maps, 
for instance, charted the position of the 
islands incorrectly,* or the navigator of the 
ship on which Andy went there might have 
made a mistake in his calculations. 

Andy never mentioned the Cocos- 
Keelings to me, and I cannot state definitely 
that it was near one of these islands that he 
saw the wreck—if he ever did see it. 1 have 
just set down exactly what happened and 
the results of my investigations. I know 
that this makes an unsatisfactory ending to 
my story, but I cannot help it; it is the 
difference between fact and fiction. 

Only poor old Andy knew what actually, 
happened to him in lat. 12° 4’ south, long. 
96° 50’ east, and his secret died with him. 
It may all have been a myth, born of his 
diseased brain—or it may not. But one day, 
it I ever get the time and the money, I am 
going to try and find out something more 
about the Santa Isabella. 


* Even some of the modern text-books dil 
the position of the Keelings, one recent authority 
as situated in lat, 12° and long. 977 30° E. ‘The islands 

Settlements in 1903, and in the 
year a cable sta n the Cape-Australia route was 
ed on Direction Island, in the north-east of the group. 


Not every photographer who goes out into 

the wilds knows how to use his camera to 

the best advantage. Mr. Wetherell has 

an unerring eye for a picture, and his 

description of his experiences during his 

trans-African journey will be found very 
interesting. 


N a recent expedition which took 
me across ntral Africa from 
Cape Town to Zanzibar I was 
fortunate in getting many 
excellent photographs of the scenery, 
native tribes, and animal life—particularly 
the animal life—along the route traversed. 
For the purpose of this article, how- 
ever, I propose to deal with three main 
districts—the Kafue Flats, three hundred 
miles above the Victoria Falls; the Kasai 
and Chobe Rivers, famous for their hippo- 
potami ; and the little-known Lake Rukwa, 


in Nyasaland. Zanzibar will have a section 
to itself later on. 

First of all, a word as to the Victoria 
Falls. These have often been described, 
and not seldom photographed, since Living- 
stone discovered them sixty years ago, but 
neither words nor the camera can ever do 
justice to their absolutely appalling grandeur 
as the mile-and-a-quarter-wide Zambezi 
hurls itself over the great chasm, which is 
two-and-a-half times the height of Niagara. 

The roar of the falling waters is 
stupendous—in the wet season indescrib- 
able—and the spray rises like a mighty 
smoke-cloud for hundreds, and sometimes 
thousands, of feet into the air. No wonder 
the natives name this spray Mose-oa-tunya— 
the ‘‘ Smoke that Sounds.” 

Below the Falls, the river, writhing and 
twisting in its narrow gorge, forms a mighty 
whirlpool called the “ Boiling Pot.” Its 
depth is unknown, weighted chains a 
thousand feet long having failed to reach 
the bottom, and in 
the season of the 
rains the pressure 
is so terrific that 
the level of the 
water in the centre 


of the gor, is 
Sifteen feet aie 
than at the sides ! 
The photo- 
graph reproduced 
herewith gives a 
general view of the 
Falls, so far as it is 
possible to obtain 
one, and the actual 
lip of the “ Devil’s 
Cataract,” where 
the water takes its 
mighty four-hun- 
dred-foot plunge. 
This picture was 
taken in the dry 
season; when the 
river is in spate the 
masses of spray 
obscure everything. 


Not a great 


The wonderful Victoria Falls, two-and-a-half times the height of Niagara. distance from the 
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Falls are the Kafue Flats, in the wet season 
a vast expanse of swamp and water, in the 
dry season level plains simply teeming with 
game—an excellent hunting-ground for 
our purpose of Photography. 

We camped close to a Mashukulumbwe 
village, the inhabitants of which turned out 
en masse to welcome us in somewhat fear- 
some fashion, advancing with levelled spears 
in what looked suspiciously like a war- 
charge. We were relieved to notice, how- 
ever, the peculiar tufts of palms which the 
warriors bore upon their spears—a sign of 

. Had these been absent I doubt if 
we should have regarded their approach 
with quite so much equanimity. 

On reaching us, they turned and hurled 
their spears—fortunately in the opposite 
direction—as if to impress us with their skill, 
and then proceeded to treat us to the inevit- 
able native dance, which varies little in its 
details among all the tribes of Central 
Africa. After this we were apparently 
regarded as members of the family, so to 
speak. 

The next 
photograph shows 
our camp at this 
place, and gives a 
good idea of the 
picturesque scenery 
to be found on the 
edge of the flat- 
lands. 

The Mashuku- 
lumbwe are great 
devotees of the 
pipe, and have a 
very peculiar 
method of smok- 
ing. <A_ hole is 
made in the ground 
and filled with 
tobacco, a long, 
hollow reed is 
thrust into the 
cavity, a lump of 
burning charcoal 
placed on top of 
the tobacco, and 
the “smoke” is 
then ready. The 
natives inhale 


” MA Wetherell, 


deeply, and in between the inhalations take 
a drink of water. 

The result is startling, for after a very 
short time they become absolutely intoxi- 
cated, and excessive indulgence in thismethod 
of smoking causes madness. It is emphati- 
cally not a form of amusement to be recom- 
mended. 

In former days, when inter-tribal wars 
were common, it was a Mashukulumbwe 
custom to knock out teeth from the upper 
jaw, with the idea of rendering themselves 
more fearsome-looking to their enemies. 

British law and order, however, have 
put an end to these internecine conflicts, and 
nowadays the young man of the tribe 
generally lets his teeth remain where Nature 
put them. This innovation is regarded 
with contempt by the tribal elders, who 


A picturesque camp on the edge of the flatlands 
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recall the “good old days,” and—like 
more civilized folk—lament the modern 
effeminacy of their race. 

‘Another old custom that is falling into 
disuse is the building-up of the picturesque 
tribal head-dress. The back hair is drawn 
up, mixed with wax, and then studded with 
shells, feathers, and even brass-headed 
carpet-nails! More and more as time goes 
on the native tends to leave his head in its 
natural state. 

The method we adopted for getting our 

ictures, both film and _ still-life, was as 
follows: A convenient tree was chosen, 
preferably near water where the game would 
come to drink, and a rough permanent 
ladder was built leading up to a platform. 
Here we would sit for hours, patiently 
wating for our subject. Sometimes the 
animal came, sometimes it didn’t. Very 
often it would flash into view and dis- 
appear again before we could get the camera 
into action. 

Many of our pictures were taken on the 
ground, however, by simple stalking, and it is 
a matter of pride to me that whereas the 
telescopic lens is almost invariably brought 
into use in obtaining these big-game pictures, 
many of ours—and some of the most 
successful—were the result of real “ close- 
ups ’”’ with the two-inch lens, at point-blank 


range. Anyone who has stalked big-game in. 
the wilds will know what this means. 

The “ star turn” of the Kafue Flats in 
the game line is the herds of -buffalo which 
Toam at will across the plains; and of all 
wild animals the buffalo is perhaps the most 
dangerous. Fortunately, his eyesight is 
exttemely bad and. he is guided almost 
entirely by the sense of smell, but once 
that sense of smell has brought him close 
to anything he objects to there is no doubt 
about his action. He will charge at once, 
and endeavour to gore the obnoxious object 
—and the buffalo’s pet aversion appears to 
be man. is 

It will readily be understood, therefore, 
that stalking him is a dangerous business, 
and we had considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing photographs. The buffalo has a way of 
concealing himself in the terrible knife-like 
grass of the locality, which often prevents 
one being aware of his presence until one 
is literally on top of him. 

We had one very narrow escape while 
filming these fierce beasts. The party we 
were stalking appeared to number only 
half-a-dozen, but all at once we realized 
that we were in the midst of a herd of at 
least three hundred, which surrounded us on 
three sides. Our native boys promptly 
bolted and concealed themselves as best they 


The Mashukulumbwe method of smoking, which sometimes results in insanity. 
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One of the platforms from which the Author took his big-game photographs. 


could; the European members of the 
expedition. stood still and held their breath. 

If the animals once scented us or caught 
sight of us our doom was sealed ; we should 
simply have been smashed out of existence. 
There were a few nerve-racking moments, 
and then something apparently scared the 
buffalo and they made off—luckily in the 
opposite direction. To say that we were 
relieved is understating the case. 

There is one thing, however, that 
generally betrays the presence of buffalo 


even when they are hidden by the under- 
growth, and that is the rising of numbers 
of white egrets, or tick-birds, as they are 
less picturesquely termed. These birds perch 
on the buffalo as he grazes and keep his hide 
free from the multitude of ticks and insects 
which would otherwise infest it. More than 
once we were indebted to them for the 
information that our quarry was at hand. 
One of the most remarkable streams in 
the world is the Little Kasai River, connect- 
ing the Zambezi with the Chobe River. It 
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A hippo in the Little Kasai River. 


is only eighteen miles in length, but it 
simply swarms with crocodile and hippo, 
of which it is the breeding ground. So 
enormous are the numbers of these pests, 
and so great their ferocity, that the stream 
is entirely closed to traffic. We were 
allowed to go up it, but we went entirely at 
our own risk. 

The natives, as a rule, make light of the 
natural dangers which form their environ- 
ment, but there are few who will brave the 
passage of the Little Kasai, and we soon 
found that they had good reason for their 
reluctance. Apart from its sinister inhabi- 
tants, the river is repellent in the extreme, 
the water dark and deep, the banks fringed 
with reeds which conceal miles of gloomy 
swamps, unhealthy and depressing. 

Our boat was big, and carried sixteen 
paddlers, so that its passage through the 
water was accompanied by plenty of noise, 
but the hippo, far from being scared, showed 
themselves decidedly annoyed at ‘this in- 
vasion of their privacy, and came right up 


to us, seven of eight at a time. This gave'us ~~ 


plenty of ‘scope for photography, but was 
hardly conducive to peace of mind should 
they really make up their minds to attack us. 
We knew that many native canoes had been 
overturned and their occupants killed, and 
we were not too sure as to what might 
happen to ourselves, 


Night-time found us encamped on a 
small wooded island in the middle of the 
stream, where we spent a wakeful and uncom- 
fortable night. he hippo were all round 
us, coming up into the reeds and snorting, 
and then retiring into the water with a 
sullen plunge. 

hen daylight came we got afloat once 
more, and then the hippo signified very 
plainly that they had had quite enough of 
our presence. wo of them, with open jaws, 
came straight at us from the bank. I fired 
at once, and gave the natives orders to 
paddle for dear life to the bank. Nothing 
suited them better ! 

Presently the hippo disappeared, and 
we started off again, only to see great black 
heads emerging from the water in all 
directions. Once more the bank appealed 
to me as a safer place than the hippo- 
infested river, and I gave the order to paddle 
in and land. Then it was that we got the 
fright of our lives. 

- We were hardly twenty yards from the 
trees when there camé a resounding ¢rash 
on the bottom of the canoe, and stout 
and heavily-weighted though she was, 
she rose in the air ‘as if some underwater 
explosion had lifted her. She came down 
with a splash and then went up again, some 
of the natives being actually pitched clean 
overboard into the river ! 


ACROSS 


It was a most eerie experience, for 
seated there in the canoe one could see 
nothing of the propelling force beneath. It 
did not need much deduction, however, to 
Tealize that a hippo was directly underneath, 
doing his evil best to overturn us. 

‘ith the paddlers half-crazy with 
terror we reached land once more, and rifle 
shots drove the monster away. Some idea 
of his enormous strength may be gained 
from the fact that where he had lifted us the 
water was very deep, so that he was unable 
to get any purchase from the bottom. Had 
he Been able to do so we should have gone 
over for a certainty. 

There was no thought of any more 
canoeing just then, and we spent another 
miserable night, constantly attacked by 
swarms of mosquitoes and covered with 
leeches from the swamps, our only consola- 
tion being that next morning we found in 
the Chobe the floating carcass of one of the 
brutes we had shot, We took it in tow, and 
later on our boys 3 
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water when the rains fall; but in the d 

season just a wilderness of greyish mud, 
pitted with the countless footprints of 
animals, and baked by the sun to the 
consistency of concrete. . North-west are 
hundreds of square miles of impenetrable 


swamp: 

ntil recently sleeping-sickness de- 
vastated the region, but latterly for some 
reason or other the tsetse-fly seems to have 
disappeared, and with it the disease. There 
are, however, no villages within twelve miles 
of the lake shore, one of the nearest tribes 
being the Wasufwe, from whom we obtained 
carriers. 

The houses of the Wasufwe are curious 
erections, being built on high wooden 
platforms instead of on the ground. The 
reason for this is the proximity of numerous 
herds of elephants, which think nothing of 
walking into the village at night and raiding 
the larders, to the great annoyance and loss 
of the inhabitants. By placing their huts 


had the time. of 
their lives skin- 
ming and eating it 
—a feast that quite 
made up in their 
eyes for the perils 
of the Little Kasai. 

From the dis- 
trict of the Chobe 
and the Little 
Kasai we trekked 
right across coun- 

ry to the region 
of the Great Lakes, 
and particularly 
the little - known 
Lake Rukwa, with 
its teeming game- 
lands. 

Rukwa is dry- 
ing up fast. It is 
only a tithe of the 
size it once was, 
even in living 
memory, and lies 
in a flat, desolate 
region which 
sooner or later will 
probably be water- 
less, except in the 
wet season. It is 
quite obvious why 
it is so rarely 
visited even by 
sportsmen. 

To the north- 
wards rises a range 
of trackless moun- 
tains; to the south 
and west stretches 


the broad extent 
of the old lake 
bottom, still under placed 


A curious Wasufwe house near Lake Rukwa. The buildings are 


on piles as a protection against elephants. 
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on these curious pile-like erections they are 
able to see above the surrounding bush, and 
on the approach of the elephants they 
raise such a hullabaloo that the would-be 
marauders sheer off. 

One of my chief ambitions in coming 
to this region was to photograph lions, but 
though the country fairly teemed with them, 
I must confess that the results obtained were 
very disappointing. 

We discovered plenty of spoor, but the 
animals themselves seemed to have a rooted 
aversion to coming within range of our 
cameras. We did induce one fine lioness to 

as a film actress for a few minutes, 

ut unfortunately she displayed an unhealthy 

desire.to combine the réle with that of a 

huntress, and I had to shoot her. Her skin 

adorns the floor of my London flat at this 
moment. 

It. is curious how the old superstition 
that the lion is the most dangerous of living 
beasts persists. As a matter of fact the 


natural food, or one whose teeth will no 
longer tackle meat of this kind. 

Then, and then only, an outcast from 
his tribe—for lions hunt in small bands and 
invariably drive out the aged and infirm— 
will he turn his thoughts to the more tender 
and slower-moving human. Even then it is 
with reluctance, and we came across one 
old and mangy specimen who was contenting 
himself with stealing ducks and fowls from 
a village. To such inglorious depths had the 
“* king of beasts " descended ! 

We had a rather curious experience with 
an old lion of this description. We were 
sitting round the camp-fire one night, play- 
ing bridge, when we heard the roar of-a 
lion not far away in the bush, followed by 
the sharp bark of a jackal. We did not worry 
unduly, for as long as a lion is roaring it 
shows that he is well-fed and generally 
content with life. It is when he is silent 
that he is dangerous, for then he is engaged 
in stalking his prey. 


A fine “close-up” of a cheetah. 


reverse is the case. Unless badly wounded, 
Leo is an arrant coward, his one idea being 
to get away from the hunter. Only in the 
last resort does he prey upon man. The man- 
eater is invariably an old lion who has become 
too stiff and feeble to pull down the fleet- 
footed antelope and other game that is his 


Well, this lion went on roaring, while 
we went on playing bridge, and every roar 
was followed by the jackal’s bark. “Then, 
all at once, the sounds ceased, and there 
settled down the uncanny night silence of 
the African wild. I began to grow uneasy. 
I knew that this was a lone lion—the roar 


eh ee oe 
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of one lion can always be distinguished from 
that of another—and if he was a lone lion 
he was probably a man-eater. I wondered, 
therefore, if he had his eye on any of our 
native boys. ‘ 

But the hours of darkness passed 
peacefully enough, and it was not till the 
morning that the natives ran to me in some 


But to return to Lake Rukwa. A series 
of great dust-storms greeted us as we 
approached it, the dust, which was ankle- 
deep, being apparently composed of pumice 
and volcanic ash. At the water's edge vast 
clouds of birds—storks, pelicans, herons, 
duck, teal, plover, geese, crested crane, and 
many another—flew in flocks over our heads. 


A ctocodile basking on the shores of Lake N’didu. This lake absolutely teems with ‘fish. 


excitement, and told me that our larder had 
been raided in the night. The footprints of 
a jackal told plainly what had happened. 
The beast had crept into our camp, seized 
a piece of meat, and taken it out to share 
it with his aged friend the lion ! 

If really forced to it, the lion which has 
reached the man-eating stage will show con- 
siderable pluck, penetrating into a village 
even in the daytime. In one place which we 
entered shortly after the occurrence two 
women were seated sunning themselves in 
the door of their hut when a lion suddenly 
appeared “from nowhere,” and sprang 
upon one of them. 

The other, with great courage, seized 
a burning piece of wood from the fire and so 
belaboured the animal that he made off 
into the bush in a panic, but not before he 
had fearfully mauled his victim, whose 
wounds—some of the most terrible I have 


ever seen—we dressed on our arrival, 
Vow iit.—a 


It was a wonder to us how they managed 
to live, but we were presently to learn the 
explanation. Lake Rukwa teems with fish, 
so much so that the very crocodiles and 
hippo which infest it in large numbers are 
perfectly harmless. 

As regards the crocodiles, the natives 
who come to the lake from the distant 
villages to fish simply wade. out -intd the 
shallow water, and if a crocodile comes too 
near they hit it on the snout with a stick, 
or push it away, and it immediately swims 
off! This sounds like a ‘‘ traveller's yarn,” 
but I can assure you that it is quite true. 

We made an interesting discovery with 
regard to the pelican. When a number of 
them rose from some palms at our approach, 
they left a lot of young ones behind 
in the tree-tops, obviously unable to fly. 
It was certain, therefore, that they 
had been born up there—which is quite 
contrary to the usual habits of the pelican, 
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for she generally makes her nest on the reedy 
margin of the water. 

n the Rukwa. district we obtained 
excellent photos of jackals and cheetahs, 
and also < fine picture of a leopard actually 
crouched for his spring in front of the 
camera. 

One hundred miles east by north of 
Rukwa is another lake, N’didu, which you 
will not find marked on any map. This does 
not mean, I hasten to say, that we dis- 
covered it, for it is known to various hunters, 
but it is nevertheless an interesting and 
curious spot. 

The lake is quite small, and all the 
time, as you watch it, you see a strange 
agitation going on on its surface, a per- 
petual movement and shimmering. This is 
caused by fish—millions and millions of 
barbel. 

There are crocodile here, too, but so 
bloated are they from the vast quantities 
of fish they consume—and fish, remember, 
is the natural food of the crocodile—that 
they would not look at a man even if you 
pus! him in under their ugly snouts. As 
at Rukwa, the natives treat them with the 
utmost contempt. I could see what the 


crocodile lived on, but I altogether failed to 
understand how the fish lived ! 

Catching them in this strange lake is 
almost ludicrously easy. A native throws 


in a spear, and out it comes with a fish on 
the end of it—you can’t help it. As for the 
birds, they come down to the margin with 
a bored sort of air, pick out a fish as one 
would pick up a pebble on the seashore, and 
devour it. 

Naturally, we could not have asked for 
a better opportunity for photographing the 
crocodile, and we caught one particularly 
fine specimen just as he was about to return 
to the water after taking a sun-bath on the 
shore. They will lie in the sand for hours 
in the heat of the day, with their great jaws 
open and small birds sitting inside industri- 
ously picking their teeth. 

The female crocodile is a most un- 
natural sort of mother. When she lays her 
eggs she buries them in the sand to hatch. 
Then she and her mate lie, one facing one 
way and one the other, and catch and 
devour each baby crocodile as it emerges! 
Those that escape go to swell the millions 
which populate the rivers and lakes of 
Africa. here are occasions when one is 
tempted to wonder how any at all escape. 

From Lake N’didu we pushed our wa: 
northwards to Tabora. he photograp! 
next produced shows our outfit just before 
reaching the latter place, and is interesting 
as showing what is involved in getting a film 
expedition across Central Africa. 

In Tabora we came across Said Ben 
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A street scene in Zanzibar. 


Abdullah, Stanley’s old personal servant, 
an interesting link with the past—now, un- 
fortunately, snapped, as he died a short 
time ago. 

Then came Ujiji, and another historical 
link in the person of Marzuku bin Tali, 
another of Livingstone’s old servants, who, 
although very decrepit, was still alive when 
we reached there. Arriving at Dar-es-Salaam 
—the ‘‘ Haven of Peace ’"—with its pretty 
land-locked harbour, we took steamer for 
the island of Zanzibar. 

Zanzibar, although in Africa, is not of 


Africa. In fact, on entering it one steps 
straightway, as it were, into the East. Gone 
were the bush and illimitable grasslands to 
which we had become accustomed, with 
their scattered native villages and their 
herds of game and wild-fowl. As if by the 
wave of a magician’s wand we had in their 
place the quaint old Arab town set down in 
the midst of the opal sea, with its tall white 
houses, its wonderful narrow streets, and its 
luxurious foliage of palm and fern. 
Photography was still our dominant 
instinct, however, and we set a camera on 
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nearest dwelling- 
house and stepped 
inside. 

The chief in- 
dustry of the 
islan is the 
cultivation of 
cloves. Clove 
plantations 
abound outside 
the town, and as 
a matter of fact 
three-quarters of 
the world’s supply 
of cloves comes 
from Zanzibar and 
the adjacent is- 
land of Pemba. 
We arrived in the 
middle of the 
harvest. The smell 
of cloves was 
everywhere, and 
on every planta- 
tion could be seen 


EEE! natives busy at 
A clove farm, Zanzibar. The cultivation of cloves has taken the their task of strip- 
place of the old slave-trade. ping the unopened 
flower-buds from 
the front of a car and photographed the heaps of fragrant blossom-sprays which 
Zanzibar more thoroughly, perhaps, than it others were bringing in. 
had ever been done before. Street after This clove cultivation has taken the 
street yielded up its pictorial treasures— place of the old slave traffic which once made 
such streets, I should add, as were wide Zanzibar so notorious, and has resulted in 
enough. to allow the passage of the 
car. We photographed the bullock 
carts, the unhurried population, 
with their truly Oriental air of 
never doing to-day what can be 
put off until to-morrow, and all 
sorts of other interesting sights. 

An amusing episode happened 
in one of the narrow thoroughfares. 
Two carts met, and there was not 
room to pass. A great argument 
at once arose between the respec- 
tive drivers. Neither would give 
way, and finally they came to 
blows. 

At once there arrived a native 
policeman who, with a great show 
of authority, took both the delin- 
quents into custody and marched 
them off. Unfortunately he left 
the carts, and there they remained, 
effectually blocking the traffic, for 
the remainder of the day! Imagine 
that sort of thing happening in 
London or New York ! 

I only saw one person in a 
hu while I was in Zanzibar, 
and he was a man who got in front 
of our car, and having no place to 
step aside into and let us pass had 
perforce to run. Normally, of 
course, if cornered in this way, = 
one merely opened the door of the A train on the quaint little Zanzibar railway. 


the island being 
more prosperous to- 
day than ever before 
in its history. Never- 
theless, it is a fact 
that many of the 
older inhabitants 
openly regret the 
passing of the slave 
days, and one has 
to be careful when 
expressing one’s 
opinion on this sub- 
ject. 

Round the island 
there runs a curious 
little railway some 
seven miles in 
length, with two 
tiny trains — both 
“* express "’ — which 
meander through 
the streets and 
Shambas down to 
the water's edge. 
Their speed may be 
gauged from the 
act that I was 
tempted to post up 
a joking notice 
asking passengers 
not to leave the 
train while it was 
in motion for the 


purpose of 
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An old Arab doorway, 
Zanzi 


picking 


flowers. Nevertheless, it is quite a useful 
little railway, and tne round trip on it 


makes a fascinating 
ride. 

A feature of the 
Arab architecture of 
Zanzibar is the 
magnificent carved 
doorways, one of 
which is here shown. 
They are immensely 
strong, ahd date 
from the days when 
pirates used to sail 
down the East coast 
of Africa and attack 
the island. 

These corsairs 


wonderfully carved, 
ibar. 


from the Persian Gulf 
were in the habit of 
bringing elephants 
with them to force 
these doors, which 
were capable of 
withstanding all 
ordinary attacks. 
The Arabs retaliated 
by studding the 
doors with great 
brass spikes, which 
entered the brain 
of the animal when 
he made his charge 
and killed him. 
While in Zanzi- 
bar we were received 
by the Sultan, an 
enlightened ruler 
beneath whose sway 
the island continues 
to prosper. He 
willingly agreed to 
be photographed, 
but some of his 
courtiers strongly 
objected to the 
camera. It was 
something of a shock 
to see these men 
who, judging by 
their appearance, 


might well have stepped straight out of 


the Arabian Nights, enter a smart modern 
motor-car and drive away. 


The Author. 


There are two 
aspects of Zanzibar 
to which the camera 
can never do justice 
—the wonderful 
colouring of its coral- 
edged shore, and its 
magnificent sunsets. 
It is one of the 
latter, bewildering in 
its beauty, that re- 
mains my last memory 
of this fascinating 
spot as I stood on the 
deck of my steamer, 
bound for England. 


Or 
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DISAPPEARING LION 
By RUPERT INGALESE 


Illustrated by TOM PEDDIE 
Mr. Rupert Ingalese is a well-known music-hall juggler, and gathered the details of this 


amusing little yarn whilst on a recent visit to Australia. 


“I have altered the names of the 


principal characters,” he writes, “but the facts can be confirmed by reference to the files 
of the local newspapers.” 


This is the story of Leopold, the 

disappearing lion, and of the day 
on which he disappeared without waiting 
for his cue. 

He was a very mild-mannered lion, and 
although his stage name was Leopold, his 
Cockney keeper usually called him “* Dopey ” 
on account of his lethargic habits. The bills 
which were plastered all over Melbourne at 
the time when our story opens described 
him as ‘‘ The King of the Jungle,” but the 
appellation was hardly correct. 

As a matter of fact, Leopold had been 
born and bred in captivity—in a circus 
menagerie, to be exact—and had never scen 
a jungle in his life. As a performer he had 
proved a dismal failure. Nothing could 
persuade him to take an interest in circus 
life, and he showed no aptitude for tricks. 
So, in the end, he was sold to an illusionist 
and utilized as a “‘ disappearing lion.” 

Although, as Bill Hudson, his keeper, 
used to say, he was “ too bloomin’ lazy to 
scratch himself,"" he seemed to accept his 
new role without protest. It was a fairly 
well-paid (or, rather, well-fed) job, and 
involved no physical effort. 

All that he had to do was to appear 
onthe stage in agilded cage for a few minutes, 
growl furiously to convince the public that 
he was the genuine article, ‘‘ vanish ’’—and, 
having vanished, keep quiet so that the 
audience should not discover the secret of 
the illusion, Quite a comfortable occupation, 
anvelving: as a rule, only two appearances 

aily. 

“His owner, who styled himself ‘The 
Magical Mahmud ’’—though he knew more 
about Stepney than he did about Stamboul 
—was appearing with great success at the 
Opera House, Melbourne, a few years before 
the war, and the remarkable illusion which 
he called‘ The Disappearing Lion’ was 
creating quite a sensation, 
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VERY lion has his day, even if he 
belongs to the theatrical profession. 


A huge gilded cage was wheeled on to 
the stage, into which Leopold was driven. 
After a little explanation from the performer 
and a few loud growls from Leopold, a 
spring blind was drawn across the front of 
the cage, a revolver was fired, the blind shot 
upwards, and—presto !—the cage was empty. 
That, at least, was the routine of the per- 
formance as it was usually presented. 

But one afternoon everything went 
wrong. Whether it was that Leopold had a 
touch of dyspepsia, or whether he felt, as a 
member of the Performing Lions’ Union, 
that it was time for him to strike against 
performing at matinées without extra pay- 
ment, is not known. The fact remains that 
when the moment came for him to appear 
before the audience he bluntly refused to 
enter his gilded cage. 

Thereupon Bill Hudson, seeing that his 
master was in difficulties, dashed on to the 
stage and made it clear to Leopold in no 
uncertain manner that he intended to assert 
his authority. He had spoken only a few 
words, however, when the lion suddenly 
turned, knocked Bill over, burst through the 
canvas scenery, and disappeared. 

The audience, appreciating the humour 
of this unrehearsed situation, laughed and 
applauded frantically until thestage manager, 
trembling at the thought of the lion being at 
large, rang down the curtain. 

Bill staggered to his feet and, accom- 
panied by the agitated illusionist, set out to 
explore the theatre in search of the missing 
Leopold. Passing along corridors, amidst 
shrill feminine shrieks from behind bolted 
dressing-room doors, they eventually reached 
the lair of the stage-doorkeeper. They 
paused to ask whether he had seen any sign 
of the fugitive, but received no reply. The 
man was sitting huddled up in his chair—in 
a dead faint. 

‘‘Lumme! Old Dopey’s gone out into 
the street!’ gasped Bill. 

‘This suspicion was instantly connrmed 


as soon as the two men stepped outside the 
theatre, for the thoroughfare—Little Collins 
Street—usually very busy at this time ot the 
day, was now completely deserted. There 
was not a soul in sight. Even the shops were 
shut—though a closer inspection would have 
revealed a number of frightened faces peering 
through glass doors. 

Presently the pursuers came to an open 
doorway. 

“Perhaps he has gone in here,’’ sug- 
gested the magician. 

Stealthily but fearlessly Bill Hudson 
crept inside and made his way along the 
passage, until he came to an office, the door 
of which was also wide open. Stepping 
inside, Bill peered cautiously round. 

The room was in a state of chaos, and 
had evidently been abandoned in a great 
hurry. A bottle of ink had been upset on 
one of the desks, books and papers were 
scattered in confusion, and several chairs 
had been overturned. And in the middle of 
it all sat Leopold, looking a picture of shame 


and di 
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and misery. It was evident from. his expres- 
sion that his first taste of freedom had not 
come up to expectations. Without the least 
sign of resistance he allowed himself to be 
‘‘roped,’’ and started off on the return 
journey to the theatre without the slightest 
hesitation. 

“You silly old fool,” said Bill, address- 
ing the prodigal as he led him down the 
passage, leaving ‘“‘ The Magical Mahmud ” 
to close the door behind him, ‘‘ what did you 
want to come here for ? 

Suddenly there came a cry of surprise 
from the illusionist. 

“Well, I'm jiggered!’ he exclaimed, 
“if that isn’t the queerest thing I ever came 
across !'"" 

He was pointing to an inscription in bold 
black letters on the glass panel of the door 
he had just closed behind him. 

“* Offices of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals,” it read. 

Bill swears to this day that he saw 
Leopold wink ! 


“The lion suddenly turned, knocked Bill over, burst through the canvas scenery, 
. disappeared.’ 
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HAWAII 


THE 


KAHUNA’S POWER 


By “AN EX-MISSIONARY TO HAWAII” 


Illustrated by KENNETH INNS 


A strange little story of native “magic” in Hawaii. 
absolutely true in every detail,” writes the Author. 


“It is a personal experience, and 
“ After reading ‘Eskimo Wireless’ 


and ‘Old Peter,’ which recently appeared in your magazine, I thought it would interest 


your 


work among the natives of the 

Hawaiian Islands. Travelling in the 
country districts, and always living among 
the people, we became intimately acquainted 
with them. They did not hesitate to seek 
my advice on various subjects, and invariably 
asked my opinion about things they could 
not understand. 

One of my regular stopping-places was 
at the house of a part-native woman who was 
very religious and faithful; I have never 
known a woman in whom I had more con- 
fidence. She was a recognized leader in 
the small and scattered congregation, and 
always brought all her troubles to me. I 
am not of a superstitious nature, but I had 
an experience at her house which puzzled 
me, and has continued to puzzle me, more 
than anything clse in all my life. 

No one can live among the Hawaiian 
natives long without hearing the word 
kahuna. A kahuna, it should be explained, 
is a priest of the old pre-Christian régime 
in Hawaii. He is supposed to have super- 
natural powers and to be able to “ pray 
people to death” by obtaining anything 
pertaining to the would-be victim's body, 
such as a lock of his hair or clippings of his 
finger-nails. With these in his possession, 
the old-time kahuna claimed absolute powers 
of life or death over their unfortunate 
owner. 

The kahunas, needless to say, did not 
welcome the coming of the missionaries, 
and they fought against them as long as 
they possibly could. At the present time, 
however, we do not have so much trouble 
with them as formerly, but nevertheless 
they do give us some bother even now. 
We are continually being forced to deal with 
the older members of this priestly cult, who, 
while not practising all the old rites, still 
observe some of them, and through their 
supposed uncanny powers wield a powerful 
influence over the native congregations and 
often lead many of them astray. 


OR three years, not very long ago, I 
wasa minister engaged in missionary 


readers. 


At the house of the good woman 
already mentioned there lived an “ uncle,” 
or distant relative of hers, who had come 
from one of the other islands. He was a 
semi-kahuna, claiming to possess certain 
magic powers, and was in consequence 
regarded with a good deal of awe. 

The old gentleman was about as black 
as any native I have ever seen, and had 
dark, sparkling eyes. He did not like the 
missionaries, and never addressed a single 
word to me while I was at the house unless 
I asked him a direct question. 

One day, after I had come in from a 
long walk from a neighbouring village, the 
woman said there was something that she 
wished to tell me. She began by asking me 
whether I believed that a person’s ghost or 
wraith sometimes “ walked ”’ before he died. 
I told her, with a smile, that I hadn’t 
much faith in the superstition, whereupon 
she told me the following remarkable story. 

One evening, about a week before my 
arrival, she and the old man had been 
sitting on their mats on the kitchen floor, 
eating their poi and fish. The kitchen was 
a porch, entirely enclosed by lattice work, 
and was the nearest part of the hut to the 
road, which passed a few yards distant. A 
screen-door led to the outside within three 
feet of where she sat. 

The pair were busily engaged with 
their meal when all the dogs (the Hawaiians 
generally keep many) began to bark furiously. 
The woman immediately leaped to her feet 
to see who was coming, for a visitor in these 
parts was rather a rare occurrence. With 
a fearful growl the old kahuna forbade her 
to look out. The visitor, he told her, was a 
spirit. Listening, terrified by the old man’s 
words, she heard footsteps come from the 
gate up to the steps within three or four feet 
of her, but no one knocked at the door. 

By this time the kahuna had arisen, put 
his eye to one of the holes in the screen, and 
was peering out, still forbidding the woman 
to turn her head. Backwards and forwards 
from the gate to the porch the visitor walked, 
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“The kahuna was peering out, still forbidding the woman to turn her head.” 
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stamping up the steps and down again, the 
dogs meanwhile continuing their barking and 
howling. Finally the stamping ceased and 
the barking stop The spirit, the old 
man announced, had gone away. 

The kahuna, however, had secured a 
good look at the apparition, and described 
its dress in detail. He even told her the 
name of the man whose wraith it was—a 
certain native minister who lived in a village 
about forty miles down the coast. The 
man would soon be dead, said the kahuna ; 
he was sure of that. 

The woman hardly knew whether to 
believe him or not, but the day before I 
arrived they received the Hawaiian news- 
paper from Honolulu, which contained an 
account of the native minister's death. It 
had happened about one o'clock in the 
morning—about five hours after the incident 
telated above. 

The woman was undoubtedly speaking 
the truth. Her story puzzled me, and I had 
no explanation to offer her. To tell her 
that she was the victim of hallucination, and 
had not really seen or heard anything, would 
have immediately shattered her confidence 
in me, for she knew she had seen and heard 
it all. I myself had read the account in the 
paper and had known the minister concerned 
personall , so that the affair had an added 
interest for me. 

The good woman begged me to speak to 
her uncle about the affair and induce him 
to stop having such visions or bringing 
epee to the house. Accordingly I had a 
chat with him, asking him a number of 

uestions, and persuading him to tell me 
e story again in Hawaiian ; his account of 
what had happened agreed with the woman’s. 

Then I told him it would be better for 
him if he left such uncanny matters severely 
alone and turned his thoughts towards 
God. If he did so, I said, he would not see 
these horrible visions. The old kahuna, 
however, was not impressed; he only 
grunted in an indifferent sort of way, in- 
timating that he did not want to lose his 
magic powers, 


About three weeks later I again visited 
the hut. This time the woman was in a 
very excited state; she told me she was 
anxious to send the old man back to where 
he had come from, for his evil spells and 
incantations were more than she could 
endure. There was a difficulty in getting rid 
of him, however, for her husband was away 
in Honolulu and the old man was needed on 
the homestead to do certain work. What 
had upset her, it transpired, was another 
“ spirit" incident. 

She and the uncle were both asleep 
one night, she said, when the dogs began to 
bark as they had done before. She was 
going to arise from her bed to seek the 
intruder when the old kahuna called out to 
her to stop where she was and got up himself, 
saying that it was another spirit that had 
come to visit him. 

On his return, after the dogs had 
stopped barking, he stated that it was the 
wraith of her cousin, a young married 
woman living near the seashore about 
three miles away. He described her 
and her dress minutely, the latter being 
black. 

The poor woman could hardly sleep, for 
she felt that if the cousin was ill or dying she 
ought to go to her. She had met her only 
about a week before, when the girl was in 
perfect health. About five o’clock in the 
morning, therefore, the woman arose and set 
off for the house of her relative. On arrival 
there she found the husband and a number 
of other natives already chanting the wail of 
death. The young mother had died a couple 
of hours previously ! 

I must leave it to the readers of THE 
WipE Woritp MaGazineE to account for 
these strange incidents, which I have set 
down exactly as I heard them. The woman, 
I am certain, spoke the truth; she was 
above suspicion, and one of the truest 
Christians I have ever met. Both deaths 
actually happened, to my own knowledge, 


and the stories of the old kahuna and the 
woman exactly corresponded, What is the 
solution of the mystery ? 
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The pearler’s life is a hard one, attended by many dangers, but the chance of making a 


valuable haul has an irresistible attraction. In 


this article Mr. Burdett describes some of 


the exciting experiences that befell him during his pearling trips among the Philippine Islands. 


T was in 1899, in company with an 
Australian friend of mine whom we 
will call ‘‘ The Admiral,” that I em- 
barked on a-series of ling expedi- 

tions in the Philippines which led me into 
some curious adventures. 

We chartered a small lugger and, with a 
diver and all our gear, set out from Iloilo 
for the north coast of Negrs, where we 
intended to make a start. Unfortunately, 
soon after our arrival, the diver complained 
of feeling unwell, so the Admiral decided to 
make a diver of me / I strenuously objected, 
but when I pointed out that he, being the 
experienced person, was the proper one to 
dive, he promptly squashed. 
the argument by stating that 
it required the man of experience 
to look after the fellow below. 

Finally I consented to put 
on the dress and go down in 
about a fathom and a half of 
water. Unfortunately, however, 
the helmet was not screwed on 
properly, and I found that I 
was getting pretty moist. 

promptly signalled to be 
hauled up, but as the Admiral 
was busily engaged at the 
moment in trying to impress 
upon the natives the fact that 
they had to turn the pump in 
order to send air down to me, 
my signal went unheeded. I 
was beginnin to think of my 
past life, and wondering what 
icular crime on my part 
brought this awful fate 
upon me, when it dawned upon 
me that I could walk ashore. 

This excellent idea I started 
to put into practice, only to find 


Mr. F. D. Burdett. 


myself considerably retarded by the well- 
meant efforts of my friend above, who by 
this time had decided that I had been down 
long enough. Not realizing his intentions, 
when he pulled I pulled too, and as I carried 
more weight than he did—the diving dress 
being by this time nearly half full of water— 
at first I had the best of it. But the Admiral 
generally got his own way in the end, and by 
calling the onlookers to help him and giving 
“a long pull and a strong pull and a pull all 
together ’’ they got me above water. : 

A short interlude then took place, in 
which I was engaged in trying to prove that 
although my Body might be encased my 
hands were still at liberty. 
When they managed to get the 
face glass off I started to tell 
them one and all, and the Ad- 
miral in particular, just what 
I thought of them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this flow of 
eloquence was lost on m' 
audience as, the helmet sti 
being on, only the windiest sort 
of sounds issued therefrom, 
which so scared the onlookers 
that in a few seconds there was 
not a native to be seen. 

When the Admiral finall 
removed the helmet and 
asked him where all the people 
were, he replied he had not 
the slightest idea, but that if I 
would only keep quiet he might 
be able to persuade some of 
them to come back. To which 
I retorted that when I did get 
out of my prison I hoped to be 
able to give him a few wrinkles 
in the art of self-detence. 

This laudable ambition 
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seemed to engender in him a strong inclination 
to leave me where I was, but luckily at this 
moment some American friends arrived on 
the scene, and with their help I was finally 
hauled up on deck. About this time somebody 
had another happy thought, and before I knew 
what was happening 1 was up-ended on a 
hatch, with my head at an angle of forty- 
five degrees and the water pouring out of 
the dress. 

Then, after giving minute instructions 
to my rescuers as to how to unscrew the 
nuts on the breastplate, reading me a short 
homily on the bad effect profanity had on 
the natives, and expressing the hope that 
when he saw me next I should be in a more 
Christian state of mind, the Admiral 
hurriedly departed. 

That was an unfortunate trip alto- 
gether ; in fact, one may say that it never 
materialized at all. Our diver seemed to 
get worse instead of better, and two days 
later remarked plaintively that he was 
afraid something serious was the matter, 
as he was coming out all over in red spots. 
It was smallpox ! 

That settled him, of course, and when 
later on the Admiral himself went down with 
typhoid the jig was up and we had to 
abandon operations. But our bad luck had 
not quenched our ardour, and we made 
preparations for another expedition. 

This time, however, from one cause or 
another, the Admiral was unable to accom- 
pany me, but I found other partners, and 
between us we chartered a small lorcha (a 
two-masted lugger with very little keel), 
obtained another diver—a native of Cebu 
who could speak good English—and once 
more I set sail for the pearling-grounds. 

On this occasion Negros was not our 
objective ; we made for the beautiful group 
of islands on the north-east coast of Panay, 
known to the Spaniards as Selangor. Here, 
though it was blowing strongly outside, we 
found perfectly calm water, and if we could 
only have found shell it would have been 
an ideal place to work. We met with little 
success, however, and so made our way 
round the north-east end of Panay, and 
finally got a little shell off the lighthouse of 
Manigonigo. 

With a typhoon coming along we had 
to run to the island of Tintotalo, where we 
arrived after a very rough trip, picking up 
on the way some unfortunate natives whose 
barota had capsized and who were hanging 
on to it for dear life. 

Pushing on in search of the elusive shell, 
we presently reached Navarote, where, as 
the water was comparatively shallow, we 
were joined by a number of native divers 
from the mainland, who displayed great 
interest in our pump and diving gear. 

So long as we did not go deeper than ten 
fathoms they preferred to work near where 
we were, as they had an idea that our diver 


would frighten the sharks away. This 
proved a fallacy, for one poor fellow who 
went down not fifty yards from the boat 
never came up again, and though our diver 
searched for him no trace could be found. 
Possibly his heart failed and he was carried 
away by the tide. 

About this time I began to suffer badly 
with liver trouble ; I could neither lie down, 
stand up, nor sit without pain. Another spell 
of bad weather coming on, I ran the boat 
into the shelter of the passage between the 
islands of Kalignan and Sicogon, where I 
was destined to undergo a very remark- 
able cure. 

Anchoring off a little barrio (village) in 
the straits, I sent the crew. ashore to get 
water, and while they were away two vener- 
able old ruffians came off in a dug-out and 
volunteered to make a deal -witH us—eight 
eggs for a modicum of rice. Thinking the 
eggs might tempt me to eat something, 
Marcus, the diver, bought them and, care- 
fully cooking a couple, brought them to: me 
in the cabin, I had no appetite, however, so 
Marcus decided to eat them himself—and 
then found that they must have been laid 
about the time the old sinners were born. 

This incident of the eggs proved to be 
more serious than we imagined. The-old 
ruffians’ piratical countenances did -not 
belie their looks, for under the guise of being 
egg-venders they were not only taking stock 
of my deplorable condition, but managed to 
find out that the only firearms on board 
were a shot-gun and a revolver. 

After Icaving us they proceeded: to 
collect their brothers, cousins, and other 
relations and friends, to whom they unfolded 
a vision of untold wealth in the shape of 
pearls and unlimited rice, not to mention: 
an iron box in the cabin with enough money 
in it to enrich the whole tribe—and all 
guarded merely by a sick Englishman and 
a few Indians without any weapons to 
speak of. 


ATTACKED BY PIRATES. 


About two o'clock in the morning, whilst 
I was enjoying the first sleep I had had for 
some nights, I was awakened by the diver, 
who informed me in a scared whisper that 
there were two big bancos (dug-outs) full of 
men circling round the schooner. He 
earnestly requested me to get my gun,’ 
which was always kept ready-loaded, and 
take some pot-shots at them. 

Having filled my pockets with cartridges 
and loosened my revolver in its holster, I 
stepped cautiously on deck. There was a 
moon showing slightly through a bank of 
clouds, and I at once saw one of the boats 
to seaward of the schooner. The other I 
picked up a minute or two later, between us 
and the shore. The boats were about fifty 
yards away, circling slowly round us. 
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“The first tumbled 
the bow paddler 
into the water.” 


Notwithstanding the diver’s frantic 
whispers to me to fire I hesitated to do so, 
as I was not yet sure that their intentions 
were hostile, though their movements were 
certainly suspicious. This state of uncer- 
tainty did not last long, however, for pre- 
sently the outside boat came a little nearer 
and the crew started to blaze away at us, the 
other craft almost immediately following 
suit. 

By this time the diver and the rest of the 
crew were lying flat on the deck frantically 
imploring me to shoot, but as the outside 
boat was broadside on, with the /adrones 
(robbers) firing over the gunwales, I waited 
my time, for I knew that if I could only get 
a raking shot in when she turned and headed 
towards us I could make every pellet tell. 

Presently she swung round, after firing 
two ragged volleys at us, and then I let her 
have both barrels. The first tumbled the 


tion to the other 


bow paddler into 
the water; the 
second hit a 
good many of 
them. There are 
a 't of pellets 
in 4n ordinary 
No. 4  twelve- 
gauge cartridge, 
and before the 
dug-out got 
broad -side on 
again I managed 
to get six clean 
shots in, rakin, 
the crew fore an 
aft. I heard 
afterwards that 
nearly every 
pellet found a 
billet, to the vast 
surprise and dis- 
comfort of the 
natives. 

This bom- 
bardment ob- 
viouslyquenched 
their ardour, 
whereupon I 
turned my atten- 
boat, the occupants of 
which, fortunately for me, had hesitated 
when they heard me returning the fire of 
their comrades. 

Finally—emboldened, I suppose, by the 
fact that no shots had struck them—they 
decided to come on, and when I crossed over 
to the other side of the lugger I found them 
unpleasantly close. I managed to get off ten 
rounds into these misguided rascals, and it 
was soon obvious that they had had enough. 


They drifted away into the night, and we saw 
no more of either of the boats, 

One good effect of this little skirmish 
was to cure the rising generation of the 
locality of any piratical tendencies. They 


never ventured to molest me again, saying 
that if a man could shoot so many people 
when he was ill, what could he do when he 
was well ? 

The most remarkable sequel to the 
affair, though, was that—whether from fear 
or excitement I cannot say—I found that my 
aches and pains had entirely disappeared ; 
1 felt as fit as possible again. 

Directly the weather cleared, we ran 
over to the island of Bantayan, where the 
people were very kind and hospitable, but 
our pearling success was small. After being 
out ten weeks the trip was financially a 
failure. And then all at once, the luck 
turned—and on a Friday, too! 


THE BIG PEARL. 


Marcus and I had had a few words. It 
was nasty, squally weather, and he wanted 
to ‘‘ knock off,” but I insisted on continuing 
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working and with a bad grace he went down 
several times, at the fourth attempt bring- 
ing up five pairs of shell which I proceeded 
to open. ‘The first one gave me a lot of 
trouble, and all at once it dawned on me 
that there was something under the knife. 
To my delight, on opening it, I found a 
splendid pearl weighing a hundred and fifty- 
two grains. 

fou should have seen the change in 
Marcus! After that he worked with a will 
and we got some twenty more pairs of shell. 
There was nothing sensational in them, but 
I managed to get quite a number of fair 
pearls out of the lot. 

After this we set sail for Iloilo and when 
my partners had duly admired the big pearl 
we sent it to Singapore, where it was sold 
for five thousand seven hundred dollars. 
This, with the price received for the others, 
returned all our capital and gave us a hand- 
some dividend to boot. 


Naturally my good fortune on this trip - 


inspired me to further efforts, and after 
another short visit to Bantayan I fitted out 
the little lugger Cudion and prepared to pearl 
again in real earnest. 

The spot 1 chose to work, with the aid 
of a couple of divers from Bantayan, was 
off the coast of Balhagon, and after pro- 
specting the ground for a few days I picked 
up a patchof shell carrying a large percentage 
of pearls. So good was it that in a few days 
I had collected quite a valuable parcel of 
these gems. With these I set sail for 
Estancia, the nearest port on the mainland, 
and leaving the men to replenish our stores 
of water and fresh vegetables I started off 
for the hacienda of Mr. Noakes, an old friend 
of mine, situated some miles from the coast. 

Noakes greatly admired my pearls and I 
made up my mind to leave them with him 
for safe keeping, as he was the proud pos- 
sessor of an up-to-date iron safe, but during 
the night an incident happened which unfor- 
tunately caused me to alter my decision. 

All night long my sleep was disturbed 
by fhe continual tapping of sticks on 
bamboos, and one of the first questions I 
asked Noakes in the morning was as to its 
origin. His reply that it was caused by 
two watchmen who patrolled the hacienda 
all night on the look-out for /adrones made 
me think that perhaps, after all, my pearls 
would be better in my own keeping, and I 
decided to stick to them. This proved to be 
one of the most unlucky decisions I ever 
made. 

Carrying my precious parcel, I went 
aboard and we were soon at work once more 
on the pearling grounds, results being so 
good that I soon had over fifteen hundred- 
weight of shell and more than three thousand 
dollars’ worth of pearls to show for a week’s 
work, ‘ s ‘4 
Yet never were the uncertainties of the 
pearier’s lite fated to be more dramatically 


illustrated. By this time a strong north-east 
breeze was blowing and the weather looked 
threatening, but I determined to hang on 
where we were, as the island broke the force 
of the waves. By 1o p.m. it was blowing a 
gale, but still I was not particularly uneasy 
as it was only the 2nd of fane, and typhoons 
are very rare at that time of the year. I 
took the precaution, however, of letting go 
another anchor and slacking off the cables. 

By eleven o'clock, however, I was con- 
vinced that we were in for something much 
more serious than I had imagined. The 
wind was now terrific, and I realized that if 
our cables parted we should be in a very 
tight place. What I did not realize was “hat 
I was about to undergo one of the inost 
terrifying experiences I have ever knc wn. 

t was just after half-past eleven when 
the catastrophe happened. The wind was 
now a regular hurricane, at times almost 
burying the little lugger in the water. All 
at once it seemed to make one stupendous 
effort. First one and then the other cable 
snapped, and in an instant the vessel was 
on her beam ends ! oe 

She lay there for a moment and: then 
turned turtle, hurling me into the raging 
sea. The first thing I realized was being 
struck by an oar, and as I put up my arm 
to ward it off it struck me again on the wrist. 
I certainly thought my last hour had come, 
for the spindrift was terrible, slowly but 
surely drowning me as it was forced by the 
wind into my ears, mouth, and nose. : 

Just before I went overboard I had 
seen the dory—the little boat we used for 
going ashore in—floating off in a smother 
of foam, and I came to the conclusion that 


unless it had sunk it must be somewhere © 


ahead of me in that roaring waste of watérs. 
1 was being carried along at racing. pace ,by 
the-wind and sea, but at thought of the 
dory I started swimming instead of treading 
water, as I had hitherto been doing. Almost 
immediately, however, I had to desist, the 
spindrift proving too much for me. ‘ 

Pulling myself together and trying hard 
to think coherently, I again trod water. 
And then a strange thing happened. [ 
could have sworn that I heard voices close 
to me! This was impossible, of course ; the 
howl of the hurricane drowned every other 
sound. Nevertheless the hallucination 
started me swimming again, and I had 
not taken more than half-a-dozen strokes 
when my hand brushed against a man's leg. 

I caught hold of this with the grip of 
desperation. It wriggled madly, but its 
owner was evidently fast to something, and 
still clinging to the limb I reached out to 
discover its nature. It was the dory, and I 
speedily tound that by what was nothing 
less than a miracle all the eight members 
of the crew had managed to reach her ! 

My feelings of relief may be better 
imagined than described, but they were 
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somewhat dashed when the dory capsized. 
Again and again the waves turned her com- 
pletely over, and how in the hours that fol- 
lowed we all managed to retain our grip of 
that crazy boat I honestly do not know. 

Shortly after I arrived we did indeed 
get a brief respite, running into the calm at 
the centre of the storm, but it was not for 
long, for presently the wind swooped down 
with even greater force from the opposite 
direction. Sante two hours before daybreak 
we passed the Gigantes lighthouse. It only 
seemed a few hundred yards away, but we 
soon lost sight of it. 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER. 


After the deceptive lull at the storm’s 
centre things became worse than before. 
The moment the boat canted it began to 
turn over, and our desperate efforts to 


“It struck me on the 
wrist.” 


retain our hold upon it no doubt made it 
turn more persistently. Yet during the 
whole of that awful night, with the spindrift 
and rain cutting us like volleys of small shot, 
under the plunging boat one minute and on 
top the next, not one man ever interfered 
with another or tried to save himself at his 
neighbour’s expense. At the same time, all 
of us realized that once that frail support 
was lost it meant a certain and speedy death. 

Before day broke the force of the hurri- 
cane was spent or had passed us, but as the 
wind fell the sea rose. But we did not mind 
the waves so much, for we were now able 
to keep the boat bottom upwards, and at 
last had some respite from the awful stingple 
we had maintained throughout the night. 
When it grew light we found ourselves about 
midway between Gigantes and Masbate, 
with a cloudy sky and a rising sea. 

How we longed for the sun! Our 
bodies, which had now been im- 
mersed for over six hours, presented 
ashrivelled appearance, and I was 
the only man with a shred of 
clothing left. 

About two hours after day- 
break the first death occurred, 
the youngest being the first to go. 
He had become light-headed, and 
after saying something about his 
father and mother he suddenly 
threw up his hands and dis- 
appeared from sight. 

Almost immediately after this 
I was seized with violent cramp, 
but the men turned the boat 
over and I crawled in for ten 
minutes or so, suffering terribly. 
It seemed infectious, for during 
the next two hours everyone 
suffered from the same complaint. 
Strange to say, however, we all 
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felt better afterwards. Our boat was so light 
that, in its waterlogged condition, it would 
not carry more than two inside ; if more 
got in it sank too deep to hold them. 

And now I have to ask you to believe 
an almost incredible thing. All that day, all 
the night, and all the following day until 
after sundown we hung on to the dory, one 
more man going mad and trying to drown 
the rest of us before he succumbed. During 
this terrible time the boat had been drifting 
steadily to the westward before an easterly 
breeze which gradually fell away until it 
became almost dead calm. Taking advantage 
of this opportunity, we made another great 
effort to bale out the boat. We had tried 
to do this many times before, but always 
without success. 

After a long struggle we got the water 
out and piled gratefully into the dory, the 
two divers and myself squatting together 
in the stern, with our arms round one 
another to get what warmth we could, and 
the crew doing the same in the middle. We 
must all have been a little mad that night, 
for we imagined that we saw many boats 
passing us with lights in them, although the 
thing was impossible so far out to sea. 

Finally, we dozed uncomfortably until 
dawn, when another problem confronted us. 
In the far distance we could see the mountain 
peaks on the island of Panay, but how we 
were to reach the shore with nothing but 
our bare hands to propel us through the 
water we did not know. Yet by some means 
or other we should have to get something 
off the boat to make paddles with, otherwise 
we should drift out into the China sea and 
perish miserably. 

As it happened, the dory had been built 


for me by a friend of mine, Captain Reding-* 


ton, who had been spending his vacation 
with me in Cuyo, where I bought the Culion. 
When the little boat, in which he took much 
pride, was nearly finished, he received an 
urgent call to Manila, and luckily for us one 
of the things he had left undone was the 
clinching of the nails that held the planks 
together. There was just a chance that we 
might be able to prise off one of the light 
pieces of planking, about four inches wide, 
that had been nailed to the side of the boat 
as fenders. 

One of these had a slight projection of 
half an inch or so at the stern of the boat, 
which gave us a chance of getting some 
leverage. After some hours of cautious work 
we succeeded in getting off the whole piece, 
nine feet long, without breaking it, and then, 
snapping it into three, we used one piece for 
a steering oar and the other two as paddles. 
They made fairly good substitutes, but the 
nails sticking in them annoyed us a great 
deal, for our skins were very soft from our 
long immersion in the water and the least 
thing lacerated them. 

Still, with everyone taking a turn at the 


addles, we gradually forged our way in 
Vowards Panay, Due, that night, much 
against my better judgment, we took a rest, 
and when dawn broke next day we found 
that the tide, or a light southerly wind that 
had blown during the night, had carried us 
out nearly as far as we were the morning 
before. 

Gf course I blamed myself for not 
insisting that paddling should go on—though 
our exhaustion was at any rate some excuse 
—but it was no good thinking about that 
now ; the only thing to do was to keep the 
boat moving, for we were getting weaker and 
weaker all the time and also suffering 
horribly from thirst. 

The whole of that last day and night 
was a nightmare which will hardly bear 
thinking about even now. The many cuts 
and abrasions I had received, which had 
given me little trouble while in the water, 
had now hardened, and every movement 
was torture. All the remaining members of 
the crew were more or less crazy by this 
time, and it needed constant vigilance to 
keep them to the paddles or from aimless 
quarrelling. This, in its way, was a good 
thing, however, as it prevented me dwelling 
too much on my own misery. 

Yet, in spite of their agony of thirst and 
fatigue, the poor fellows still obeyed me as 
far as lay in their power, and although I 
myself was now at the last gasp my head 
fortunately remained clear, and I was able 
to keep the boat’s nose headed for the shore. 
The divers, too, kept their senses as well as I 
did. As far as possible we tried to divide 
the paddling equally, but often a man would 
drop his paddle and fall back exhausted, 
and then another would take his place. 


A LAST EFFORT. 


At length, on the evening of the third 
day after we had managed to bale out the 
boat and climb aboard, we saw some fisher- 
men’s torches on the shore, and this sight 
caused us to summon up the last of our 
strength. My final recollection is of paddling 
blindly and mechanically—and then running 
the boat ashore. 

Unable to speak or walk, we fell 
prostrate on the sand, and there we might 
have lain and died had not one of the divers 
managed to crawl to the nearest fisherman’s 
shack. But owing to his swollen tongue he 
could only utter strange and uncouth noises, 
and when the natives in the shack saw his 
terrible appearance and heard the sounds 
he was making, they were so terrified that 
they fled. 

Providentially, however, one or two of 
them plucked up enough courage to return ; 
also our boat had been seen, with our bodies 
scattered over the sand. Once our plight 
was realized the people hurried back and did 
all they could for us. 
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Before I relapsed into complete uncon- 
sciousness I managed to scribble a message 
to Captain Griffiths, the American officer in 
command of the Capiz province. This was 
taken to him by one of the fishermen, and 
immediately after receiving my “S.0.S.” 
he set to work packing up Liebig’s extract, 
brandy, and other necessaries and personally 
came along to us with one of his best men. 
I can never be too grateful to him, for had 
he not acted as he did most of us would 
never have recovered. As it was I was soon 
safely lodged in Capiz hospital. 

Those dreadful days and nights of 
exposure left their mark upon me. For a 
time, for instance, my eyes were glazed like 
those of a dead man, and the doctors warned 
me that I ought to take two years’ complete 
rest in order to give my nervous system a 
chance of getting back to normal. But this 
I could not do; all my little fortune had 

one down with the Culion, and it was 
imperative that I should either raise some 
more pearls or regain those lost on the 
sunken lugger. 

I decided on the latter course, especially 
when I learnt that one of my late divers, 
no doubt believing that I was too ill ever to re- 
turn, had immediately after his own recovery 
treacherously taken some other people to 
the rich patch where the Cuéion had foundered. 

I sought out my old friend the 
** Admiral” and persuaded him to lend me 
his lugger, the Perla, for six weeks. In her, 
with one diver, I set out for my old pearling 
grounds. When I reached them I found the 
other lugger already at work, but on sighting 
me they raised their anchor and hurriedly 
departed, assisted by a few shots across 
their bows from my carbine, just to show 
them what my sentiments were. 

I soon found, however, that to discover 
the Culion was easier said than done and, to 
cut a long story short, I failed to do so before 
my six weeks was up. My diver managed 
to collect a fair amount of shell, with a few 
pearls, so that I was a little money to the 
good, but in the end I had to return with 
my main purpose unfulfilled. The trip 
proved terribly trying to me. My sores had 

ealed, but my poor half-skinned body was 
a mass of inflamed and quivering nerves, 
rendered worse by the pitching and rolling 
of the boat. 

A week’s rest on shore benefited me 
considerably and I was soon back again, 
this time in a small steam launch, in which I 
calculated I should be able to catch up with 
my late diver if he came poaching on my 
preserves again. I made my headquarters 
on the little coral island of Balbugan, which 
enabled me to sleep ashore and thus avoid 
the ceaseless motion of the launch. Here 
occurred the curious episode of the two 
turtles—two extraordinary flukes which were 
instrumental in enabling me to retrieve my 
broken fortunes. 

Vow LviL—6. 


About a mile and a half from where the 
Cilion foundered, the diver came up one 
morning with a couple of splendid pairs of 
“‘ dead ’’ shell, each of which had a piece 
bitten right out. None of us had seen any- 
thing of the kind before, and many were the 
theories propounded as to what creature was 
capable of biting a chunk out of a large, 
thick mother-o’-pearl shell. 

I was so interested that, putting on the 
diver’s boots, I went down in the helmet 
only to have a look round. I found a large 
flat rock standing about six inches above the 
bottom, and round it were strewn hundreds 
of pairs of dead shell, all with a piece broken 
out of the lips. 

Qn questioning the diver he said that 
there was very little live pearl-shell in the 
vicinity; they all seemed to have been 
picked up, broken open, and the contents 
swallowed by this unknown oyster-fancier. 


THE LUCK-BRINGING TURTLES. 


Next day the mystery was solved when 
the diver saw an enormous hawk’s-bill 
turtle carrying ashellinits mouth. It placed 
the shell on the flat rock and then curved its 
powerful neck and beak, pressing the shell 
down until a triangular piece was broken 
out of it. Then it swallowed the oyster. 

After this, the diver’s one idea was to 
catch that turtle; he was convinced the 
brute must be full of pearls, though I told 
him that the acids of its stomach would 
dissolve any that it swallowed. This, how- 
ever, he refused to believe, and one day he 
actually got hold of the brute, with the idea 
of turning it over and bringing it to the 
surface. It was his first and last attempt ! 
Before he knew what was happening he had 
received a smashing blow that dented his 
helmet and drove it down on to his head, 
and it was a bruised and badly-frightened 
diver that I presently helped over the side. 

Before long, however, a bright idea 
occurred tome. The turtle always seemed to 
come from the same direction, and it struck 
me that somewhere or other he probably 
had his own private larder— some hole on the 
sea floor into which the live shell had been 
swept by the tide. I told the diver, therefore, 
to follow the turtle’s tracks backwards and 
try and strike this hidden store, which might 
well be rich in pearls. This time he was good 
enough to approve my theory, and he had 
not been down long when he came up 
smiling broadly, with his bag full of shell, 

“You're right, boss,’ he grinned ; “ that 
old turtle has got three holes into which the 
shell must have been drifting for years. We'll 
get more out of them in a week than we've 
been getting in a month up to now.” 

Calling for a bigger bag, he promptly 
disappeared again. 

He was right; that patch, which we 
called the ‘‘ turtle’s larder,’’ proved a little 
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old mine. Unfortunately, it was too good to 
fost, and in less than a week we had com- 
pletely cleared it. 
So much for Turtle Number One. I 
need hardly say that I did not expect another 


motionless like this for some moments would 
all at once rear their heads high out of 
the water. Then they would sink from 
sight. 

. The moment when they held up their 
heads was the time to shoot, and I always 
used to aim at the back of the neck where it 
emerged from the shell ; the bullet seemed to 
stun them even if the neck itself was not 
hit. At all events, any that I did not miss 
altogether were always picked up by the 
diver on the bottom. A turtle invariably 
sinks when it is killed, so it is necessary for 
the diver to keep his dress on and go down 
at once. 

On this particular occasion I had hit 
my turtle, but to our surprise directly the 
diver touched bottom he signalled for a buoy 
to be thrown out—the sign that he had 
struck a rich patch of shell. . We waited 
anxiously to see what he had found. In 
about five minutes he came up again, with. 


“The diver saw an enormous hawk’s-bill turtle carrying a shell in its mouth.” 


stroke of luck of the same kind; and yet I 
got it, and the way it came about was this. 

I had a carbine on board with which, 
after some practice, I became a pretty 
steady shot, employing it against the turtles 
whenever we wanted food. Turtle-steak 
from a fresh turtle caught the night before, 
I may say, is as tender and more tasty than 
the undercut of the sirloin, and delicious 
either grilled, fried in butter, or roasted like 
an ordinary joint of beef. 

The best time for this turtle-shooting 
was either the early morning or late in the 
evening. It was then that they came up from 
the bottom, as the crew said and believed, 
“to salute the rising and the setting sun,” 
and their mode of procedure was invariably 
the same. First of all they would lie almost 
flat on the surface, and after remaining quite 


out the turtle, but bringing a big netfull of 
excellent shell. 

He told us that the turtle had settled 
down on top of a long narrow ridge, one 
side of which was precipitous, with very 
deep water, but the other sloping gently 
and covered with shell—enough for another 
week or two’s profitable work. And profit- 
able, in fact, it proved. 

A curious aspect of the case was that I 
had repeatedly sounded round the spot, but 
had always found the deep channel, which 
I considered unsuitable for diving. Yet by 
the whim of chance our second “ mascot ” 
turtle had prevented us missing what turned 
out to be a rich haul. Indeed, it proved to 
be the turning-point in my pearling - 
tions, and was largely idotrumental in 
enabling me to return to more congenial work, 
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A very strange and romantic story from the heart of Africa, dealing with the disappear- 


ance of a white man and the startling events that followed. 


“The incidents are set down 


exactly as they occurred,” writes Capt. Parsons, “but I have thought it well to alter the 
names of persons and places concerned.” 


es - ORNING, Bwana,” said the boy, 
pleasantly. - 
|e ““Good morning,” I re- 


sponded, taking the note he 
held out to me. 
well?" I added, noticing the Government 
stamp on-the envelope. 

“Very well, Bwana.” 

“* Good ! 
the cook; he will also give you a hut to 
sleep in,’” and I-nodded as the messenger 
saluted smartly and left the room... 

Opening the letter I straightened it out 
and read :— 


DeEaR ANTHONY,— 

Information has come through that some 
fellow—a white man apparently, though I can’t 
be sure of his nationality—has been missing 
from his camp near Ismali for over two months. 

There seems to be a lot of mystery about 
the affair and there may, or may not, be 
something in it. The curious thing is that his 
kit, rifles, and so forth are still in the deserted 
camp, although that is half overgrown with grass. 

On the face of things it looks as though he 
is dead, but I should be awfully glad if you 
would go over there and find out if everything 
is above-board. 

Let me know by this messenger if you will 
go, and if you can clear it up let me know the 
result later. His kit you had better send on 
here. 

Hoping you are fit, 
Yours ever, 


Political Officer 
(M’Sampo). 


For a long time I sat thinking, with the 
letter in my fingers. The Political Officer 
was my cousin, and during the time I had 


“ Bwana Commissioner . 


You-can go and get food from : 


been shooting along the Ruhari River he 
had given me several commissions to execute 
for him—mainly, I believe, to save his 
own legs ! 

It was March, and the monsoon was 
rapidly drawing to a close. Shooting, on any 


: sort of scale at all, was still practically im- 


possible, and I welcomed the prospect of a 
change. In less than a quarter of an hour I 
had decided to take the job on, Ismali was 
a village lying some two hundred miles 
north of my camp, and although I had 
never been there myself 1 had had ‘‘ boys ” 
from the neighbourhood working for me. 
As far as I could remember I had never 
heard of any white man camped in that 
direction, so that my preliminary knowledge 
of affairs was nothing to speak of. 

However, I wrote to the Political 
Officer, telling him I would do my best for 
him, and three days later, having collected 
a good safari (caravan), I set off to investigate 
the mystery. 

What with the swampy ground and the 
swollen rivers the going was very heavy 
indeed, and it was sixteen days before I 
reached the district of my operations. I 
use the word “‘ district’ intentionally, for 
I found that Ismali was a district—not a 
village at all. It was late in the afternoon 
when I arrived, so I decided to camp and 
pursue my investigations the next day. I 
saw things fixed up and then roamed off with 
a rifle in search of something for dinner. I 
was fortunate enough to get a small buck, 
and while the boys skinned it and cut it up, 
I strolled back alone. 

I suppose I must have been about three - 
hundred yards from camp when the crack 
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of a rifle close at hand stopped me dead in 
my tracks. Who on earth was shooting ? 
I asked myself, and, running in the direction 
from which the shot had come, I searched 
round in the bush. 

To my surprise there was no sign of 
anything or anybody. While 1 was standing 
looking about me, three of my boys came up. 
They, too, had heard the shot, but thought 
it had been fired by me. 

A question or two soon elicited the fact 
that none of my boys had fired a gun, and 
as we were unable to find the slightest sign 
of tracks I reluctantly returned to camp. 
That night I pondered for a long time over 
the matter of the vanished white man, and 
came to the conclusion that if he were dead 
then the natives must have stolen his rifles. 
It would not be difficult to locate them, 
however, and in a very confident frame of 
mind I retired to my camp-bed. 

Early next morning we struck camp and 
journeyed on into the heart of the district 


of Ismali. Striking a good path, we followed 
it for some two miles and presently emerged 
into cultivated fields. 

Beyond these stood a single house, and 
from the inhabitants I inquired the way to 
the headman's house. They put us on the 
right trail, and some three miles farther on 
we arrived at a sort of village green—a large 
open space some fifty yards square, with a 
house on each of the four sides. The biggest 
of these dwellinks belonged to the headman, 
and as soon as | had selected a site for my 
camp, I sent across for him. 

As I expected, he was not to be found, 
and when later I strolled across to the houses 
there was neither man, woman, nor child 
to be seen anywhere in the vicinity. They 
had doubtless heard of my approach and 
fled into the bush to hide themselves, after 
the usual custom. There was nothing to do 
but to possess my soul in patience until the 
evening, when they would be driven in by 
sheer hunger, but as a precautionary measure 


“*Who fired?’ I roared suddenly, pressing home my advantage.” 


I placed two of my boys in each house, with 
instructions to seize the men as they returned. 
Nothing happened until it was nearly 
dark, when a sudden hullabaloo broke out 
in the square. My camp was perhaps two 
hundred yards away, but slipping my 
revolver into my pocket I rushed across and 
was just in time to see my boys gleefully 
manhandling three of the villagers. 

“ Peace!’ I cried, breathlessly, where- 
upon the boys released the scowling villagers. 
““ Why do you hide yourselves when a white 
man arrives?” I asked, addressing myself 
to the three. They made no attempt to 
answer me, so I 
ordered them to 
be brought across 
to my tent. 


As they 
entered the circle 
of light I was 


surprised to see 


“Out of the corner of my eye I 
detected a quick glance passing.” 


that they were N’Gurus. The N’Guru 
folk, I should explain, are the last of the 
cannibals; they still practise cannibalism, 
even to-day, though they keep it very 
dark. They have given endless trouble to 
the Government not only on this account 
but also by reason of their shiftless habits. 
I was doubly surprised to find them here 
because the country round about was exclu- 
sively Angoni, and the Angoni and N’Guru 
tribes are like oil and water. I understood 
Aeumediately, why Ismali was sucha scattered 
place. 
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“Who is the headman ?”’ I asked, as I 
sat down in my deck-chair. 

No one spoke. 

““Select a spokesman," I ordered, 
curtly, ‘‘ or I will have you all beaten. I 
am from the Government, and have come to 
talk with you.” 

At the mention of the word ‘’ Govern- 
ment,” the three looked uneasily towards 
one another. For a moment they were 
silent ; then one of them spoke, 

“I will speak for the village,” he 
muttered, surlily. 

“Are you the headman ?”’ 

“No, Bwana. 
headman is away.” 

“ Where ?’ 

‘Two moons there,” 
and he waved 
his hand vaguely 
in a south- 
easterly  direc- 
tion. 

I knew of 
no place a 
month’s journey 
south-east of us, 
but I let the 
point go. I 
glanced at the 
three N’Guru, 
with their heavy 
faces and their 
filed teeth, and 
I began to have 
very strong sus- 
picions. N’Guru 
men are not 
given to travel- 
ling. 

“T have come,” TI 
went on, slowly, watch- 
ing their faces closely as 
I spoke, “to find the 
white man who died 
here.’ 
‘No white man has ever 
died here,’ answered the spokes- 
man, promptly, and his com- 
panions loudly seconded him. 

“Then where is the white man from the 
camp?” 

“We don’t know, Bwana. One day he 
was here—the next he had gone. We 
tracked him to the river and there we lost 
him.” 

"“ And his boys and his kit ? ” 

“His things are where he left them. 
His boys—pouf !—they go in the fight.” 
And he waved his arms wide. 

“How many boys had he?” 

“Plenty boys, Bwana.” 

““N’Guru boys ?” 

“No, Bwana, Angoni.” 

For a moment I was silent. I had not 
expected to get anything out of these people 
at the first sitting, but I had rather hoped 


The 
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they might show some signs of evasion. 
Suddenly the memory of the shot in the 
bush struck me. 

“Has any boy in this district got a 

n?” I asked, casually. 

“No, Bwana.” 

Leaning forward, I looked him straight 
in the eve. 

“Then who fired a gun last night, eh?” 

I saw him wilt. Out of the corner of my 
eye I detected a quick glance passing between 
the other two. 

“Who fired?’ I roared, 
pressing home my advantage. 

“You heard it, Bwana?” whispered 
the spokesman. 

“Who fired?” I insisted, in the same 
tone. 

“The spirit of the white man,” he 
answered, as though the words were dragged 
from him. 

Here was something to go on with ! 

“Then the white man ts dead, since his 
spirit returns to this camp ? ”’ I asked again, 
softly. 

The men looked at each other, and I 
thought I detected bewilderment rather than 
fear in their manner. 

‘We know not the ways of a white 
man's spirit,” said one of them, slowly. 

“Where is his camp ? ” I asked, after a 
pause. 

“Close by in the bush, Bwana.” 

“Is everything there ? ” 

“* Just as he left it. Nobody ever goes 
Near it.” 

“Why?” 

‘* The white man’s spirit still lives there. 
The white man’s guns still live there,” he 
added, meaningly. 

We seemed to be going round in circles, 
and as nothing more could be done until I 
had inspected the kit, I told the three men 
to return next morning after sun-up to take 
me across to the camp. Just as they reached 
the doorway the sound of a shot came 
echoing across the bush. I leapt to my feet. 

“Who's that?” I cried, seizing the 
rearmost man and swinging him round to 
face me. 

“ The white man’s spirit,”” he whispered, 
and there was genuine fear in his eves. 
“Every night he goes hunting and fires 
two shots.” 

This was amazing. 

“ Have you ever found the meat ?” 

“Once or twice, but we are afraid to go 
that way.” 

“Then he always hunts in the same 
place? ”’ 

“ Always in the same place, Bwana. 
Over there! ’’ And he pointed in the direc- 
tion trom which we had come. 

The next moment the three were racing 
back to the village as hard as their legs 
could carry them, fear of the “ white man’s 
spirit ’’ lending wings to their feet. 


suddenly, 


As soon as the sounds of their footsteps 
had died away, I sat down to sum up 
the results of the evening’s talk. I was 
inclined to believe them when they said the 
white man had not died at the camp; 
they would almost certainly have shown signs 
of uneasiness had they murdered him. On 
the other hand, if he had died naturally they 
would have carried his body to the next 
village, and so from village to village until 
it reached the nearest white man, in order to 
justify themselves. 

The question that stumped me was the 
rifle-fire, and I determined then and there to 
settle that point first of all. It seemed to me 
that the mysterious shooting was a direct 
appeal to the superstition of the natives, and 
I seemed to detect a white man’s brain behind 
it. Suddenly the thought struck me: 
“Perhaps the fellow is still here!’ Hard 
on this came another: ‘‘ He may be insane 
—bush-madness, perhaps.’’ 

For a moment I thought I had the 
solution, but as I lingered over the idea I 
realized that if the man were still lurking 
about, every native in the district would be 
aware of the fact, since a white man would 
be compelled to come in for food, if for 
nothing else. No; the more I thought of it 
the less possible it seemed, and finally I 
abandoned the hypothesis and postponed 
further consideration until I had seen the 
camp. From an inspection of his kit I hoped 
to find out a good deal about the man. 

Early next morning the three N’Guru 
duly turned up and escorted me to the camp 
of the missing man. As my cousin had said, 
the camp was still standing and in good 
repair, except for the rank grass and weeds 
that had almost entirely overgrown it. I 
put my headman in charge and instructed 
him to have the whole place cleared, but 
on no account to touch any of the grass 
houses or their contents. Then I returned 
for breakfast. 

By nine o'clock the headman reported 
that all was ready and, taking a revolver 
with me, I went over. 

There were thirteen grass houses for 
the porters, a kitchen, and a large house for 
the white man. The whole place was well- 
laid-out and well-constructed; it bore 
evidence of the handiwork of the old cam- 


paigner. No amateur had_ constructed 
that camp; so much was obvious at a 
glance. 


Under my personal instructions the 
boys cut away the weeds and grass from 
the inside of the leader's house and then, 
when all was finished, I turned them out 
and sat myself down on the table. 

The N’Guru had spoken the truth; 
nothing had been touched. The bed looked 
exactly as though the owner had got out 
of it that very morning, except for the dust 
and dirt on the bedclothes. A chair was 
pushed back from a second table on which 


stood the remains of a meal. Half a loaf 
of bread, board-hard, lay on one plate, a 
Tusty knife and fork on another. A cup and 
saucer stood alongside the plate and a glass 
salt-pot near at hand. 

As I noted the salt-pot it flashed across 
my mind that no native had been in that 
room since the white man had left it, or 
else the salt would never have been there. 
A native will cheerfully risk his life for a 
handful of salt. 

Getting off the table I walked up to the 
gun-rack. A first-class «450 double-barrelled 
ejector-rifle, covered with rust, lay at the 
near end. Next to it was a ‘275 Mannlicher- 
Schroener with a telescopic sight. Then came 
a sporting -303, and the battery was com- 
pleted by a very excellent 12-bore ejector. 

As I looked at that rack I realized that, 
whoever the missing man was, he had a very 
n.ce taste in guns. Furthermore, he evidently 
possessed the cash with which to indulge his 
taste. I sighed as I turned away, for such 
a wreckage of costly rifles made me feel 
sad. A moment later it struck me that the 
mosquito curtain was missing. The poles 
were all in position over the bed, but the 
net itself had gone. 

That started me thinking again. In 
Africa a white man may travel without a 
rifle, without food or pans or bed, but he 
simply can’t move without his mosquito 
net. From the moment he enters the country 
to the moment he leaves it, the mosquito 
net is his one hope of life. Looking at those 
empty poles I was now absolutely convinced 
that the fellow, whoever he was, had moved 
off and deliberately left all these things 
behind. But why? Dragging out the tin 
box from beneath the bed, I set myself to 
solve that question. 

The box, I quickly discovered, was locked 
and bolted, but with the aid of a small axe 
obtained from one of my boys I soon 
wrenched the fastening bodily from the lid. 
The next moment it stood open. 

On the top lay a pair of flannel trousers. 
Unfolding them, I measured them against 
myself. The missing man, I saw, was well 
over six feet. Next came a lot of white silk 
suitings—the sort of stuff one would expect 
to see upon the owner of such an expensive 
‘attery of rifles—and last of all a heavy 
English tweed suit. That finished the 
clothes. Underneath, the box was lined 
with cartridges. 

I turned these out on to the floor, 
together with a heterogeneous collection of 
odds and ends, but there was nothing at all 
that might give a clue to the owner’s 
identity. I was defeated. 

Picking up the clothes, I was just 
packing them back into the box when it 
occurred to me to look through the pockets. 
My hand trembled with excitement when, 
having gone through the lot, I suddenly felt 
"aper in the hip-pocket of the flannel 
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trousers. Dragging it out, I saw it was an 
envelope bearing the superscription :— 
“To Henry STEELE, Esqg.” 


Just that. There was no address—nothing 
except the name. The envelope was dirty 
and had obviously been handled by natives. 
The lack of address and the dirt pointed to 
the fact that the letter had been delivered by 
hand. Therefore it had been written in the 
country—and it was in a woman’s hand- 
writing ! 

Feeling an unutterable cad as I did so, 
I opened the envelope and drew out the 
short note it contained. It ran :— 
My Own, 

Start at once for the place we know of and 


lie low. _ I will send to you later. 
With my undying love and gratitude. 
Your own, 
STELLA. 


For a long time I stared at it. Here was 
tragedy—or at least it looked like it to me. 
The missing man might be a seasoned 
bushman, but he also had dealings in the 
great world beyond the confines of the jungle. 

itting myself on the table again, I reviewed 
the whole situation from stem to stern. 

Where had ‘Henry Steele ’’ come 
from? The name might help us to find that 
out. For all we knew he might be well- 
known down-country. And who was 
“ Stella’ ? Stella is quite a common name 
down-south—a good old African name. The 
odds were that Stella was African-born. 
Possibly she knew the bush, and possibly 
this camp was pitched at “the place we 
know of.” If so, Henry Steele must have 
heard from her again, as she promised he 
would. What had he heard ? 

Stella was ‘‘ grateful’ to him. He had 
obviously done something for her. What ? 
My mind unconsciously wove a gossamer 
web of romance about Stella and Henry 
Steele. Then it struck me that they might 
be a couple of hardened criminals fleeing 
from justice. I looked again at the open, 
upright writing of the letter in my hand. 
No; Stella wasn’t a criminal, of that I 
felt quite sure. Then why had the man left 
his kit behind ? It didn’t seem reasonable. 
And then I remembered the shots in the 
bush. Investigation of that mystery might 
yield_something. 

Springing off the table, I called my 
headman. 

“ Take all these things to my tent,” I 
ordered, indicating the property of Henry 
Steele, Esq., ‘‘ and send the headman of the 
village to me.” 

Within a very few minutes the headman 
was dragged in by my boys. I looked up in 
surprise at the commotion, and saw that the 
man was shivering with terror. 

““What’s the matter with you?” I 
asked, curtly, but the fellow was beyond 
speaking. His eyes rolled in his head with a 
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swild stare ; his lips were trembling and his 
teeth chattering like a pair of castanets. I 
could get no sense out of a man in this 
condition, so I waved him away, determined 
to interview him in the comfort of my own 
camp. 

- +.“ Now then,” I began later, seated in 
‘my deck chair. ‘‘ Answer my questions, 
and beware how you lie to me. How long 
had the white man been here?” 

“For many moons, Bwana.” 

“How many?” 

“T can’t remember, Bwana.” 

‘“ How many rainy seasons ? ” 

“ One, Bwana.- He came ‘in the last 
rainy season. I remember now, because we 
‘had-no grass for his house. He lived in his 
tent at first.” 

“* Where did he come from ? ” 

“T don’t know, Bwana.” 

““ Was he a small white man ?” 

“To! Lo!” ejaculated the native in 
surprise. ‘‘ He was like an elephant, Bwana 
—as big as this tent!” 

-I smiled at the exaggeration, but it con- 
firmed my idea that Henry Steele stood well 
over six feet. It also placed the ownership of 
the box with absolute certainty. So far so 
good. 

- ‘Any hair on his face?” I asked, 
suddenly. 


Bwana.” 

“ Did-he pay: well for your food ? ” 

For ‘the - frst time othe native smiled 
reminiscently. 

““ Very well, Bwana, ”* he chuckled. ‘“‘ He 
had plenty of money.’ 2 

!". In imagination I began to 
picture -Henry Steele. He was very tall, 
broad of shoulder and fine of waist. So 
much I understood from his clothes. Well 
dressed, plenty of money and, ten to 
one, a gentleman. So much for him. 
Leaning forward, I looked the N’Guru in 
the eye. 

“When was the white woman here ?” 
I asked, softly. 

‘The. white asked, 
curiously: . ~ ae 

“The white woman,” I repeated. 

He shook his head. 

“J didn’t know there were any white 
women. I have never seen any,” he replied, 
simply, and I knew that he was speaking the 
truth. —- 

I was disappointed. I had built a lot 
on the supposition that ‘ Stella” had come 
for Henry Stecle. Or, at any rate, that 
she had-been here before. I took out her note 
and read it again. 

Of course, I thought, he may have gone 
to “the place we know of.” “On further 
teflection, however, I realized that he couldn’t 
possibly be ‘‘ lying lower ” than he had lain 
here. He couldn't strike a better place for 
hiding than Ismali. I was convinced in my 
own mind that Ismali was the ‘ place 


woman?” he 


shall only take my own boys.” 


referred to in the note, and I felt sure that’ 
Stella knew of it. 

“You are sure no white woman has 
ever been to Ismali ? ’’ I asked again. 

“Tam sure, Bwana.” Conviction rang 
through the man’s voice. 

I gave that point up for the time being 
and turned my attention to the shooting. 

“When did this rifle first start speaking 
at night ?”’ I asked. 

Instantly the attitude of the headman 
underwent a violent change. He shuffled his 
feet- and looked uneasily toward the tent 
door. - 

“You have nothing to be afraid of,” 
I said encouragingly. ‘‘I am a white man, 
and I understand white man’s magic. If 
you tell me what I want to know I will stop 
this spirit working.” 

he headman looked rather doubtful, 
but I thought he showed signs of relief. 

“‘ When did it start ? ’’ I asked again. 

“ The night the white man disappeared, ee 
he answered at last. 

“To-night when the moon is up I want 
to go to the place where this rif_é is .fired. 
You say it is always in the same place ?”’ 

The N’Guru threw himself on his: knees, 

“7 will show you where it is, Bwana,’ 


he cried, in terrified accents. “ But don’t 
take me with you!” ° 
“Don’t worry,”’ I said: soothingly. ae 


The headman’ breathed a long sigh of 
relief. 

“‘T will show you, then—in daylight. ” 

Accordingly, taking six of my-own men, 
I set out under'the guidance of the N’Guru 
headman, ‘to inspect the ‘patch of bush 
where the “‘ spirit” walked nightly. ©- ~ 

For a long time we wandered about, 
but I saw nothing anywhere that suggested 
a single idea to my mind or pve me. the 
epee clue to the mystery, ‘It was as big 

a puzzle to me as to the trembling N’Guru, 
and finally I decided that the best ‘thing i 
could do was to take post there at night and 
see if I could discover anything then:- Calling 
my headman to me, I made arrangements 
for twelve of my boys, in pairs, to take up 
their Position in trees spread over the 
“haunted " area ; the headman arid myself 
were to be in another tree.” I was just turitig 
away when one of the boys called me!"'7-4 * 

“* Bwana,” I heard him say, and so ie. 
thing in his voice brought me back ‘likeza 
shot. ‘‘ Look here!” He pointed to some- 
thing on the ground. a 

I looked down and there, ‘plainly 
stamped in a patch of soft earth, was ‘the 
imprint of a European boot! © - 

For a moment I stood transfixed. All 
my ideas were wrong then. Henry Steele was 
in the vicinity! The mark was fresh—last 
night’s spoor, the headman decided. Eagerly 
we followed it up, but in less than a hundred 
yards we lost it. The ground round about 


Ismali was all gravel, and it struck me that 
Henry Steele could not be so mad as I 
thought, since he had deliberately chosen to 
operate on ground where he could not be 
tracked. 

For some time longer we searched about, 
but finding nothing, finally set out for the 
camp. That afternoon I sat in my tent and 
went over the evidence once again. Every- 
thing had seemed so certain in the morning, 
but the boot-tracks in the bush knocked all 
my theories on the head. Henry Steele must 
have doubled back from the river; but if 
that was so, what about his food ? I could 
not see how it was possible for him to exist 
in the bush without proper food and cooking. 
Then another thought struck me. 


“There was nothing 
that might give a clue 
to the owner’s identity.” 


Might the prints not be made by some- 
body else’s shoes ? And hard on the heels 
of that came a flash of inspiration. Probably 
some native was wearing a stolen pair of 
Henry Steele’s boots ! 

With a laugh I stood up and lit a cigar- 
ette. ‘“‘Gotit!” Isaid to myself. ‘‘ That’s 
it, of course. Why on earth didn’t it strike 
me before?” And I hummed softly as I 
realized that my little romance lived again. 
Henry Steele had gone off with Stella! It 
only remained to find the booted native. 
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Suddenly 
it occurred to 
me that this 
native gen- 
tleman, if he 
really ex- 
isted, must 
know a good 
deal more 
than was 
good for him, 
He must have 
been told to 
fire that gun, 
because al- 
though he 
might engage 
in a little 
hunting on 
moonlit 
nights, he 
certainly 
could not see 
to shoot on 
the pitch- 
dark nights—and yet the 
gun was regularly fired! 
The more I thought about 
it the more I hoped to 
learn from the capture of this nocturnal 
hunter. : 

An hour before dusk saw me giving fina! 
instructions to my watchers. With my 
headman, I went round and _ posted the boys 
up their trees, taking special care to impress 
upon them that the person who was firin, 
the gun was a native, like themselves, an 
not a ‘‘spirit.” I placed them round a 
rough circle about a mile in diameter, with 
instructions to close in on the spot where 
they heard the shot fired. The headman and 
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I then scaled a tree which was, as near as I 
could judge, in the centre of the circle, and 
sat ourselves down to wait. 

Slowly the minutes went past. The day 
turned into night with the suddenness of 
the tropics, and an hour afterwards a great 
white moon tipped the horizon and sailed 
up into the sky. Once it was clear of the 
tree-tops the whole bush became as light as 
day, and peering down I decided that it 
would be bad luck indeed if some of us did 
not catch sight of our quarry. 

In the distance a jackal howled its 
plaintive call to the sky, and farther away 
a lion roared. Once a fine eland passed right 
under our tree. I could have dropped my 
hat on the beast, it was so near. I looked 
at my watch. It was fifteen minutes past 
ten and, as I lowered my wrist again, a shot 
rang out. 

“There! said the headman, jabbing 
with his forefinger in the direction of the 
sound, and in less than a minute we were 
on the ground and creeping stealthily 
through the trees. 

“It’s near,” I whispered, for I judged 
the shot to be well within my circle of 
sentries. 

“‘T think so,” assented the headman, 
and as he spoke there came a sudden shout 
through the trees. 

““Come on!” I cried, and dashing 
forward we sprinted to the help of the boys. 

As I ran I realized that the hullabaloo 
was moving away to my right. The boys 
were evidently chasing the hunter, and 
altering my direction attempted to cut 
him off. 

“This way, Bwana!” shouted the 
headman, springing into the lead, and crash- 
ing along in his wake I soon came upon the 
scene. 3 

For a moment I wavered as I saw the 
extraordinary figure racing across my front. 
It was a white man after all, and two of my 
boys were within striking distance of him. 
va “Catch him!" I roared. The fugitive 
threw a quick glance over his shoulder in 
my direction, and as he did so his foot 
caught in the undergrowth and down he 
went. 

In an instant my two boys were upon 
him, and a moment later I had hold of him 
myself. Dragging him to his feet 1 spun 
him round, only to start back in amazement. 
The man was a native, with his face and 
hands whiténed! He was dressed in 
European clothes and wore boots upon his 
feet. 

For quite a few seconds I could only 
stand and stare; then I went off into 
hysterical laughter. So this was the ‘‘ white 
man’s spirit.’” As I looked at his open mouth 
and frightened eyes, I sat down on the 
ground and laughed till my sides ached. 

It was the headman who eventually 
brought me back to reason. 


“ What shall we do with him, Bwana?" 
I heard him saying. ioe 

“‘ Better bring him along to the camp,”’ 
I said, getting to my feet. After seeing that 
he was safely secured I set out for home, 
followed by the boys and their terrified 
prisoner. Lae 

“Now then,” I began, as soon as the 
lamp was lit. ‘‘ Who are you?” - 

The boy stared at me vacantly, and 
watching the obstinate lines round his 
mouth I guessed that it was going to be no 
easy matter to get him to speak. Adopting 
a fiercer attitude I tried again, but with no 
better result. Finally I decided on a long 
shot in the dark. 

“I know who you are,” I said. ‘In 
fact, I know all about you. I know that your 
master told you to whiten your face and 
wear those clothes and boots, and to go 
and fire that rifle in the bush every night.” 
Watching the boy closely, I saw him start. 
“And I also know that he paid you to do 
it,” I cried triumphantly, for I saw that I 
was right. For a moment the boy said 
nothing ; then his lips moved. 

“Bwana!” he said simply. 
know everything!” 

Concealing the smile of satisfaction that 
rose to my lips I motioned the boy to seat 
himself on the floor. 

“What did your master tell you? ’’ I 
asked. 

“He told me to wear these clothes and 
whiten my face with the stuff he gave me, 
and then to fire the gun twice every night 
in the bush, so that the other boys. when 
they heard it would say: ‘Ha! the white 
man’s spirit is abroad.’ Then, if they ever 
caught sight of me, they would see my white 
face and run away.” e 

“That was before your master went 
away?” 

“Yes, Bwana, before my master died.” 

“Eh?” T ejaculated. “ Before what?” 

“ Before my master died.” 

For a moment I could only gape at the 
boy in silent surprise. 

“Where did your master die?” I 
managed to ask, at length. . 

“In the river, Bwana.” 

For many minutes I sat deep in thought. 
Had I been on the wrong track all the 
time ? 

“Did you see him die?” I asked, a 
sudden idea striking me. 

“No. He went to the river alone, 
Bwana.” 

“Why was he going to die?” 

“ He had a letter come froma long way 
away the night before, and he said the time 
had come for him to die. He died next 
day.” 

ar How do you know ?” ¢ 

“The other boys said so. The master 
and his head-boy got into a canoe and went 
down the river, and the boys saw it turn over 


“You 
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“A moment later I had hold of him.” 
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and sink. The head-boy was drowned, too. 
He never come back.” 

I smiled. It seemed to me that Henry 
Steele, Esq., had stage-managed the whole 
affair rather too clev' erly, though I realized 
that if I had not found the woman’s note I 
should never have got on the track at all. It 
seemed obvious, having read that letter, 
that Stella had sent for him and he had 
answered her call. The only question was: 
Why all this mystery ? 

For a long time after I had sent the boy 
away I lay wondering. I was_ convinced 
that Henry Steele was alive. More than 
that, I felt quite certain that he was with 
the girl Stella. What I could mot decide 
was why he had chosen this extraordinary 
method of disappearing. Many reasons 
for his wishing to be thought dead flashed 
through my mind, but one and all of them 
seemed too fantastic to be probable. 

Three days later I packed up and went 
back tomy camp. I had driven the “ spirit” 
away from the district and my mission of 
investigation was accomplished. Henry 
Steele's rusty rifles and kit I took back with 
me; the camp I burnt to the ground. 

Throughout the return journey I tried 
to decide just what to say to my cousin, the 
Political Officer. In the end I sat down in 
my camp, with the paper in front of me, 
still hesitating what to write. Somehow 
I felt that Henry Steele had endured enough ; 
he had earned a rest. The romance of the 
thing had got me fast. I’ve never had any 
romance in my own career, and it seemed a 
shame to shatter other people’s. It appeared 
to me that “ Stella’ and he were entitled 
to whatever happiness they could encompass. 

While I sat irresolute, with the pen in 
my fingers, I heard a safari horn blowing in 
the distance. 

“Who's that ?”’ T called to my head- 
man, who happened to be passing at the 
moment, 

He glanced across the river. 

“The big Bwana’s messenger,” he ans- 
wered, meaning the Political Officer’s boy. 

Laying down my pen, I stretched back 
in my chair and waited for the runner to 
arrive. He brought me letters from England 
and several newspapers, and for a while the 
Teport to my cousin was forgotten. 

Opening one of the down-country news- 
papers, my eye caught a heavy blue marking. 

fhe paragraph it framed read as follows :— 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE, 


Last week the township of Labora was 
shocked by the sudden disappearance of Mrs. 
Stella Drayton. She went out, apparently, to 
the Club, and vanished into thin air. All the 
police of the district are engaged in the search 
for her, but so far, we understand, not the 
slightest trace of her has been discovered. Foul 
play is suspected, 


For a while I stared at the words 
blankly. Was the name sheer coincidénce, 
or was this ‘‘ Stella ’’ Henry Steele’s girl ? 
Was this the other side of the story ? Why, 
I wondered, had my cousin marked the 
passage ? Hastily picking up his letter, I 
opened it and ran my eye over the page 
until I came to this paragraph :— 


oa I have marked a bit in one of the 
down-country papers in case you remember the 
affair. These disappearances are getting rather 
common. Did you ever know old Drayton, I 
wonder ? He was a foul-mouthed specimen, if 
ever there was one. Drunkard and drug-taker, 
he made this poor girl's life a misery. There was 
a little affair some time ago, when some fellow 
(Iexpect he was sweet on the girl !) gave Drayton 
an awful hiding in public for something he said 
to his wife. I believe they tried to arrest the 
chap, but he disappeared. Now Stella Drayton. 
has been scuppered. Funny, isn’t it? ... 


“It is funny,” I said aloud, as I picked 
up my pen. Very funny!” I had made 
up my mind as to my report. 

“With regard to the job you asked me to 
do,”’ I wrote, “ I went up there and investigated 
the matter fully. There is no doubt that the 
man is dead. He was drowned in the river, 
apparently, but there is no question « of foul play. 
1 could not discover his name. . . . 


People who know Africa will be able to 
understand the blanks in this story, but for 
the benefit of stay-at-home folk and those 
unfamiliar with the country it may be as 
well to explain certain obscure points. 

The canoe accident was, to my mind, a 
“fake,” being absolutely discounted by the 
instructions that Steele had left behind with 
the white-faced native. I firmly believe that 
Stella and Steele met in the bush near Ismali, 
as previously arranged, and went away 
together ; her disappearance at about the 
same time as the man’s was too remark- 
able a coincidence to admit of any other 
explanation. 

Holding this opinion, I was rather 
puzzled at the time to account for the fact 
that I was unable to find the slightest 
trace of Steele or the woman beyond the 
river. When I came to discover how 
scattered the district was, however, and the 
sparseness of its population, I speedily 
tealized that a seasoned old campaigner 
like Steele, aided by a good bush-guide like 
his headman, could—if he chose—pass 
through the’ countryside without anyone 
being much the wiser. 

The interior of this part of Africa to-day 
is dotted with countless small plantations 
and other enterprises, and at one of these 
lonely little places, I have no doubt, Steele 
and his Stella are now living, secure in the 
belief that they are dead to the world and 
that no living man can follow their trail. 
I hope they are happy | 
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1V.—(Conclusion.) 


Y the end of the third year the planta- 

tion was made; that is to say, I 

cleared and planted no more, but 

gave my entire attention to tending 

the palms, of which there were now about 

five thousand, all of them flourishing even 
more sturdily than I had hoped. 

The converting of a black man’s jungle 
into a white man’s garden was accomplished ; 
it was a matter now of waiting for the palms 
to fruit, meanwhile keeping them clear of 
weeds. Life became easier for me, and I 
looked forward to five years of comfort and 
ease, after which the gathering of the harvest 
would begin. 

In my wandering days such a placid 
prospect would have appalled me; in five 
years of waiting I should have seen only 
dreadful inaction, dreary monotony. The 
thought of a daily routine of serving out 
rations and supervising hoeing and weeding 
would have driven me frantic. But I was a 
wilding no longer. I liked comfort and ease ; 
the restfulness of the agricultural life appealed 
to me. The growth of the palms interested 
me tremendously, and I watched them as 
closely as a Londoner watches the flowers 
in his little suburban garden. 

T had now far more labour than I needed, 
for with only hoeing and weeding to be done 
less than half the tribe were employed. And 
the surplusage was increased by the coming 
of blacks from other parts of the coast, 
tribes of a score or less, tribes of a hundred or 
more, tribes which merely paid a passing 
call, tribes that came from curiosity to see 
the white man’s garden which by now was 
the talk of all the beaches. Some of them 
stayed a week or two only, some of them 
stayed for months; and always, when they 
departed, various members remained behind. 

About this time it was borne in upon 
me I ought to have an overseer. The work 
being now mainly a simple routine, the only 
reason for my continual presence in the field 
was to see that the labourers kept at their 
task, and another man could do that quite 
as well as myself. Besides, overseers were 
outstanding features of plantations ; whoever 
heard of a plantation without an overseer ? 

Attending to such details as supervising 
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labourers should be beneath my dignity as 
a full-fledged Planter. As the Master, the 
Big Boss, I should be a languid gentleman 
who rose late, strolled casually awhile about 
the property, and spent the remainder of the 
day in a lounge-chair on the veranda. 
Most certainly I ought to have an overseer ! 

I offered the post to the man who 
appeared to be the most intelligent of the 
labourers, a fellow who was something 
of a leader besides. I explained that he 
would perform no manual labour himself, 
but only see that others performed it, and 
I promised that, in view of his promotion, I 
would pay him two sticks of tobacco extra 
each week and supplement his rations with 
much-coveted articles such as a tin or two 
of fish, cups of sugar, and a pot of jam. 

He accepted the position with profound 
enthusiasm. That would be good-one job, 
he declared. No work like blazes, only watch 
them other poor fellers ‘work, and all-time 
have plenty flour and tobac’ and tin’ fish! 
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That was proper good-one job. He 
would never “come tired” of job like 
that. 


But my nominee proved completely 
unsatisfactory. He had no sense of master- 
ship whatever. That he was invested with 
authority meant nothing to him. He 
allowed ‘the labourers to come late and 
depart early, to rest as often as they 
wished and for as long as they 
wished, to sleep away whole after- 
noons. 

Who was he to rebuke them ? 
he asked, when I reproached him. 
They were his own people, his 
brothers, his friends. He could not 
speak harshly to them; 
they would think him a 
hard and cruel person, and 


dislike him. And he 
doubted if they would obey 
him anyway, for he was 


not really a Master but 
merely one of themselves. 
explained to him 
carefully and at consider- 
able length that having my 
authority behind him, he 
had the same powee as 
myself, and I told him to 
use it. I also explained it 
all over again to the 
labourers, ordering them 
to obey. But it was of no 
use, and after a time I 
reduced the over- 
seer to the ranks 
again. He accepted 
his fate cheerfully 
enough, willingly 


BILLY NUMBER FIVE. 


Next he told. me that his name was 
Billy Number Five, but if I liked I could call 
him Charlie, or Tommy, or Henry, or 
anything at all. He didn’t mind. The white 
men he had worked for called a native by 
the first name they thought of, but they liked 
Billy best. Lots of natives were 
named Billy. Among the crew of 
the lugger he had worked in there 
were six Billys, and in order to know 
which was which the captain gave 
them numbers. He was Number 
Vive. That was a long time ago, 
but the name had stuck to him. 
Perhaps, after all, I'd 
better call him Billy 
Number Five; he was used 
to it. 

In response I asked 
him what he did here, how 
he came, and what he 
wanted. He made no 
direct reply to my ques- 
tions, but looking across 
the plantation and then 
at the house, remarked 
that I had a very fine 
place here and that he 
wouldn’t mind taking a 
job from me if I had one 
to give him. He had 
worked for whites all his 
life, he went on; been born 
and reared close 
to a_ settlement. 
He had worked in 
cutters and lug- 
gers, pearling and 


almost, only all that. 

regret at the loss He had been 

of his higher estate at all kinds of 

being the Ceaenes jobs, ati on a 

of the increase 3 arm milking cows. 

rations. “Billy Number Five.” Not much Of a 
At various game that. Too 


periods I tried other men—half-a-dozen of 
them—but not one of them was of the 
least use. 

Some time later, however, I obtained a 
really excellent overseer. When I returned 
from the plantation one afternoon, I found, 
sitting on the veranda steps, a native I 
had never seen before, a strongly-built 
man of perhaps forty years of age, dully 
black like the rest of his race, but much 
sharper-looking and more intelligent of 
expression. 

He was dressed in trousers, a shirt anda 
hat, none of which had the ‘ cast-off” 
appearance which clothes worn by natives 
usually had, but were quite new and well- 
fitting. At sight of me he rose, came to meet 
me, took off his hat politely, held out his 
hand, and remarked in quite good English 
that it was a fine day. 


constant. Too much Sunday work. He 
liked to be free on a Sunday, if he could. 
No; he wasn't religious, or a mission man, 
or anything. Missions were no good to him. 
But Sunday was a day when a fellow liked 
to put on his best pants and all that and 
stroll about the township. But milking 
cows was not as constant as the last job 
he had had. A month ago he had signed 
on for a year in the stokehold of a small 
steamer trading along the coast. It was a 
rotten job. 

“T chucked it at Thursday Island,” he 
went on. “It was too hot down there in 
that stokehold. And dirty! I was black 
with coal all over. And the engineers were 
always going sore on me. Two nights ago 
I cleared from her, got a passage in a cutter 
coming this way, and landed a couple of 
miles along the beach there, I don’t reckon 
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they’ll come looking for me. Glad to get 
rid of me, I ‘spect. The old woman who 
cooks for you told me you wanted someone 
to work your niggers. How’ll I do?” 

l appointed Billy Number Five on trial, 
but very soon took him on permanently, for 
he proved a most efficient overseer. Despite 
the fact that he was as full-blooded a native 
as any of the others, his long association 
with whites had altered his mentality, and 
he had no difficulty in making the labourers 
work, 

He liked being a Boss, and revelled in 
his authority. As in the stokehold he had 
been cursed by those above him, so now did 
he curse those beneath him. But there was 
no real sting in his curses, and his anger 


was oftener pretended than not; and the © 


labourers knew it. They did not resent his 
seeming harshness, but seemed all the 
cheerier for it. 

: Billy Number Five speedily became one 
of the fixtures of the property. Like me, he 
discovered he was tired of roaming and that 
the settled life was the life for him. He 
married one of the girls of the tribe, and I 
had a small house erected for them a little 
distance from my own. 

Life for me was now easier and more 
comfortable still. I had an overseer; the 
plantation was therefore a real plantation 
and I was a real Planter. The virtues of the 
settled life appealed to me more than ever 
and, with increasing puzzlement, I wondered 
how I could have found any satisfaction in 
roaming. Wandering from place to place, 
trying occupation after occupation, seemed 
the most futile and footling existence 
possible. 

I was convinced I was born for my 

resent life. I had a plantation, a house, 
furniture, an overseer, a cook, a crowd of 
workmen—even an 
adopted son ! Never 
before had I had 
anything like so 
many possessions. 
The pleasure of 
acquisition was 
mine. I was an 
extremely self- 
satisfied young 
person indeed. 

There was, how- 
ever, little of the 
monotonous about 
my existence. This 
house of mine was 
still a place of 
adventure; I was 
still in a land of 
savages, a land 
where something 
was liable to hap- 
pen. Infact, there 
always was some- 
thing happening. 


“Billy Number Five's 


My people constantly quarrelled with those 
members of the strange tribes who remained. 
They used their spears and clubs freely, 


_after the usual exchange of insults, and the 


quarrels were seldom confined to the 
principals, so that for hours on end the 
whole camp would be in uproar. 

For fully half the following day I would 
be kept busy tending their innumerable 
bruises and cuts. On one such occasion the 
disturbance threatened to become so serious 
that, accompanied by Billy Number Five, 
I was compelled to arm myself and go to the 
camp and quell the uproar by the only means 
1 knew—forcing the principals at revolver- 
point to the house and tying them to the 
veranda posts till such time as their hot 
anger was somewhat cooled. 

This treatment they resented afterwards 
not atall. Indeed, I think each was secretly 
gratified that the offensive propensities of 
his enemy had been rendered powerless. In 
their normal, unheated state of mind these 
People were curiously afraid of one another. 

hey would, in fact, go to all manner of pains 
to avoid giving such offence as would lead 
toa quarrel. It was only when their blood 
was up, when stirred by a real or imagined 
wrong, that they did not care what they did. 


A TRIBAL BATTLE. 


These quarrels, however, were as nothing 
compared with a tribal war they indulged in, 
an attack on a bush-tribe that had slain 
one of their young men, whose body was 
found in the jungle with spear-holes in his 
chest and throat. The bush-tribe, in the 
course of its wanderings, had camped within 
a half-day’s journey of the plantation, and 
one of my men when hunting saw them from 
a hilltop and hurried back to report. 


” house on the plantation. 
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Despite my remonstrances and_ the 
bullying commands of Billy Number Five, 
an attack was promptly decided upon. Those 
bushmen were their hereditary enemies, I 
was told in effect, and this was too good an 
opportunity to mi: They always fought 
bushmen when they could. Always. Besides, 
had not this tribe killed their young man ? 

That night there was a strange quiet in 
the camp. There was neither dancing nor 
singing of war-songs, as I had expected there 
would be. Mary Brown explained to me 
that this was because they wanted to surprise 
the bushmen. 

““Them bush fellers walk about plenty 
in night-time, and might be they hear if 
people belong you and me sing war-songs. 
’Spose they hear them, then to-morrow they 
gone.” 

In another attempt to dissuade them I 
went again to the camp. The fires had all 
been carefully extinguished, in case any of 
the night-wandering bushmen should see. 
The women were in the huts, chanting dis- 
jointedly. By the light of the stars men 
were smearing their bodies with white clay 
and.ashes, and sticking feathers on their 
arms and in their hair with tree-gum. Some 
had whitened their. faces but had left circles 
about their eyes, so that they appeared to 
be wearing dark spectacles. 

There was a sinister determination about 
their movements. No one answered me when 
I spoke; they took no heed of me at all. 
I was completely ignored, and_ speedily 
realized that it would be much to m 
advantage to refrain from interference. It 
was plain that it was only with great difficulty 
they maintained their quiet. Everywhere 
was apparent a tremendous tension; if one 
man had broken into a loud war-chant I 
am sure the whole of them would have been 
transformed in a moment into a crowd of 
frenzied, yelling demons. 

There was nothing I could do; neither 
threats nor cajolery were of any avail. I 
returned to the house, and all that night 
lay awake thinking of those hideous painted 
faces and bodies and listening vainly for 
sounds. At dawn I rose, went out on to the 
veranda, and watched for their departure. 

With the rising of the sun they came 
out from the camp, about forty of them all 
told, each with his clubs and spears so held 
that they made no rattling. Walking in 
single file, they struck across the plantation 
straight inland, the dull, dead whiteness of 
their bodics in sharp relief to the sunlit green- 
ness of the palms. Back in the camp the 
women stood grouped, watching, their small 
children straddled on their hips, the others 
clinging about their legs. There came to me 
the sound of a high-pitched wailing and a 
long-drawn howling of dogs. 

It was two days before the warriors 
returned, and for the whole of that time 
there was no news of them. I think I was 


as anxious as any of their women. I dis- 
covered that I had quite an attection for 


them. I forgot their various disgusting 
practices; I forgot they were red, raw 
savages. I only remembered that they 


were in the habit of affectionately acclaiming 
me in song and that it was their hands that 
had made this satisfying plantation of mine. 
The fact of their being in danger brought 
them closer to me than ever they had been 
before—closer, indeed, than ever I had 
thought they could be. 

hey returned in the night-time, about 
midnight, with an exultant shouting and 
singing and yelling which announced: their 
coming long before they appeared. The 
moment they reached the camp there began 
a great singing of victory songs and a‘wild, 
mad dancing which continued all that night 
and the next day and the day after that, a 
dancing and a singing in which Mary Brofen 
joined as vigorously as any. of the others, 
and in which Billy Number Five was often a 
leading performer. ‘ 

They spoke to me little of what had 
happened away there in the bush, beyond 
remarking briefly that they had _ been 
victorious in their attack. Each’ time I 
questioned them on the subject they pre- 
tended not to hear or understand, and even 
Mary Brown answered vaguely to the effect 
that she had heard no details. 

But when at last the festivities were 
done and work was resumed once more, 
there were two of the labourers missing. 
When IJ asked, I was told that they had gone 
on a visit to another tribe, but 1 guessed 
quite well what was wrong; and some time 
later I found in one of the huts two ominous- 
looking bundles of paper-bark wrapped 
tightly with shredded jungle-canes. 

January of the fifth year was a moment- 
ous month ; it saw the coming into bearing 
of the palms! I had not expected reproduc- 
tion so soon; not till well into the seventh 
year was it usual for a planter to have his 
eyes gladdened by such a sight. This quick 
fruiting was extremely gratifying. It was 
token of the fertility of the soil and of 
remarkable suitability of the conditions in 
general for coconut growing. 

That palm gave me a special delight. 
It was to me like a child. I knew it more 
intimately than I knew any other of the 
palms, for it grew nearest of all to the house 
—indeed, within five yards of it—and right 
from the time of its planting it had been 
daily beneath my eves. I had watched every 
stage of its growth from a raw, uncertain 
stripling to a buoyantly beautiful adolescent. 
I had seen the slow unfolding of every one of 
its fronds, each new one longer and wider 
than its predecessors. 

I took photographs of it as I might have 
taken photographs of something beautiful 
beyond expression and strange and new 
besides. It was more of a child to me than 
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Fitzherbert. I had bought Fitzherbert, but 
I had made that palm. 

From now on my isolation was consider- 
ably less extreme. My place was becoming 
known, and scarcely a month went by 
without some Thursday Island boat or other 
bringing me at least one visitor. I welcomed 
those callers, for I was no longer fully 
contented with the things about me. 

T wanted the companionship of my kind, 
to talk on subjects entirely unconnected with 
natives and agriculture, to hear and discuss 
the happenings of the outer world, that is to 
say, of Thursday Island, which wasn’t 
much of an outer world, being merely a 
speck of rock smaller than the area of my 

lantation ; but to me a Centre of Things. 

esides, I liked to play the host. As a 
Settled and Respectable Person, as a 
Planter with an overseer and a crowd of 
workmen, it was befitting that I should 
entertain visitors. 


ODD CORRESPONDENTS. 


Among my callers was a writer-man, 
a world-touring American journalist, who 
in due course published in various papers 
articles descriptive of my life in the wilds, my 
plantation, and myself. As a result of this 
publicity all manner of persons wrote to me 
from all manner of places, and in a vein 
which showed that the age of adventure 
was far from being dead. 

I had a letter from a man at Toronto, 
Canada, for instance, stating that he was 
tired to death of cold countries and longed 
for the sun—and would I mind arranging 
with the natives for a bit of land? A youth 
in Boston declared his intention of coming 
to my part of the world as soon as he was 
of age and could ignore the opposition of his 
parents, and asked hopefully if the natives 
were ‘really dangerous.” A_ Portland, 
Maine, hotel-clerk inquired if I needed a 
book-keeper; if I didn’t, he added, he 
would be willing to serve in any capacity 
whatever—‘ the wild-man life is the life 
for me.” 

From Yorkshire I had a letter from a 
young man and his wife asking for full 
details regarding coconut growing in my 
part of the world, and if they could obtain 
some land with ‘a beach like yours and near 
by a green hill with a stream at its foot.” 
From Edinburgh came a photograph of a 
lassie in a kilt. ‘‘ Perhaps looking at me on 
those long, quiet nights, will cheer you,” 
was inscribed on the back. 

A Leeds shop-girl offered to send a 
photograph and to enter into a regular 
correspondence, and a lady school-teacher 
in London wrote that she ‘ thought it so 
romantic that a young man should be living 
alone among the wild savages of North 
Australia.” She sent mea copv of the school 
Magazine—why, goodness only knows. 


A young Londoner, who confessed to 
being a hairdresser and thoroughly tired of 
it, asked if I could employ him. “I would 
cook, or scrub floors, or anything,” he wrote, 
adding: “I find it costs a good deal to get 
out to you, but if you would advance the 
fare, you could take it out of my wages.” 

At the end of the eighth year I decided 
to take a holiday—nothing extensive or of 
any great duration, but just a week or two’s 
jaunt somewhere, a week or two's freedom 
from the cares and routine of the agricultural 
life. The plantation was now thoroughly 
well established. Where once had been only 
a purple tangle of jungle was now the green 
of palms in ordered array, palms so prodigal 
of foliage that they were like spouting 
fountains of fronds, palms so opulent in their 
fruitfulness that the grey of the soil about 
their bases was always dotted with the brown 
of ripened fallen nuts. I felt I deserved a 
holiday. 

So it came about that I appointed 
Billy Number Five manager in my stead, 
bade gay farewell to the natives, and received 
sorrowful farewells in return, particularly 
from Mary Brown and Fitzherbert, sailed in 
a visiting lugger to Thursday Island, and 
there took passage in a steamer across the 
Gulf of Carpentaria to Port Darwin, the 
capital of the Northern Territory of Australia. 

We came into harbour at dawn, and at 
sunrise made fast to a jutting wharf at the 
foot of a town such as I had never seen before. 
For Darwin stood on a plateau, eighty or 
more feet high, a steep plateau draped with 
the green and purple of a riot of indigenous 
flora, with the way of access a series of 
winding steps cut deep in the plateau walls 
and edged by flowering trees, cvloured 
shrubs, and hibiscuses red like blood. 

Houses stood about the edge of that 
great height, small, straggling houses perched 
precariously, like daring, impatient children. 
Groups of larger buildings stood back a little 
and looked down upon the harbour and the 
ships, their windows like strangely expression- 
less eyes. As I went ashore and mounted the 
stone ladder I felt as though those houses 
had come forth to watch me, 


CIVILIZATION ONCE MORE. 


Port Darwin was not much of a town 
as towns go, being a straggling kind of place, 
with streets which wandered nowhere in 
particular and ended somewhere in the 
bush. There were four or five hotels of sorts, 
a scattering of shops, an odoriferous Chinese 
quarter, and an undue number of dwellings 
built of that most unsuitable material for 
tropical houses—corrugated iron. But I 
enjoved my first sight of it immensely. 

It was a place where were congregated 
far more people of my own colour than I 
had seen for cight full years. It was to mea 
town of great business, of comings and 
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goings. extraordinary. There were motor- 
cars, and even railway trains | It was a place 
filled with civilized sights and sounds, which 
to me had for so long been only memories. 

I thought I could stay there indefinitely, 
and that it would be long indeed before my 
interest was exhausted. There were planters 
to visit and talk with on subjects like fruiting- 
times, the advantages of red loam as com- 
pared with black mould, the uses and abuses 
of fertilizers. There were new people to be 
met each day, new sights to see, new things 
to hear. 


was jest what I craved. It reminded me of 
my ayeey, of New Guinea, the Solomons, 
Torres Strait ; of the days when I was in turn 
a trader, gold-seeker, pearler, and recruiter 
of plantation labourers. It would do me good 
to drift about for a week or two—all the good 
in the world! It would make me all the more 
leased to return to being a Settled and 
espectable Person. 

That journey was much like other 
journeys I had made in my wilding days. It 
overflowed with variety. In the morning we 
would sail through passages where tides raced 


The first palm to bear fruit. 


But I tired of it all in a week. By that 
time I had lost all desire to talk fertilizers 
and loam; the new people were new no longer, 
and the new sights stale. Port Darwin was 
well enough in its way, but I had had enough 
of it. I wanted some other place, any place. 
The desire to wander was upon me once 
more. 

While irr this mood I received an invita- 
tion to accompany some of my new friends in 
a small auxiliary craft a hundred and fifty 
miles or so down the coast of Arnheim’s Land 
—the great unknown territory which forms 
the western shore of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
It would be a leisurely wandering from place 
to place, they said, anchoring every day or 
two, staying ashore an hour, a day, or a week, 
according to our fancy. 

I promptly accepted. A cruise like this 


like flooded rivers, and in the afternoon glide 
along near beaches where crocodiles that we 
had thought were bits of driftwood went 
clumsily to the water at the sound of our 
engine. One midday we would be standing up 
to the bluster of head-seas which swept us 
from bow to stern, and the next making a 
wide and oily wake up a river smooth as 
glass. 

Natives were scarce; but whenever we 
saw a camp-fire in an accessible spot we 
anchored and went ashore to it. The people 
were a wild and savage lot, as wild and savage 
as were my tribe at Cape York when first I 
went there. But there was a curious touch 
of civilization about their savagery, for 
Malays from Macassar and Java had for 
centuries come here in their praus in search 
of sandalwood and cedar and cypress and 
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trepang and pearl-shell, mingling with the 
natives and instilling into them something 
of their own civilization. 

By the time our little vessel finally 
headed back for Port Darwin I was wondering 
whether I should be able to endure the planta- 
tion again. The life there, once so delightful 
and satisfying, was delightful and satisfying 
no longer. he instinct of the wanderer, 
which I had told myself was dead, had 
apparently merely drowsed, and was now 
thoroughly awake again, 

I was tired of being a Settled and 
Respectable Person; the thought of seeing 
the same scenes and people day after day, 
for months and years, appalled me. I couldn't 
face a future like that, I told myself. There 
was too much monotony and immobility 
about it, to say nothing of responsibility. 
I wanted change. I wanted to be a wanderer 
again, an adventurer in many places instead 
of in one place. The urge to settle awhile 
had been satisfied. 

At Darwin a Japanese steamer lay at the 
wharf. The mud of Java was on her anchors 
and men of Nippon walked her deck. I should 
have liked to take passage in her, to go with 
her whither she was bound, it didn’t matter 
where. But I couldn't go. There was the 
plantation. Already I was past my time for 
returning. and things would be all upside 
down if I didn’t return at once. 

I cursed the plantation, telling myself 
I had been a fool to hamper myself with a 
thing like that, and that a man’s possessions 
were nothing more than fetters upon his 
liberty of action. Besides, I was no agri- 
culturist, no earth-bound son of the soil. 
My desire to plant things and see them grow 
was but a transient phase. At heart I was a 
roamer and nothing but a roamer. 


In this condition of mind I returned to 
Thursday Island, crossed the Strait to Cape 
York, and so came to my old familiar scenes. 
Here I received such a welcome from the tribe 
and Mary Brown and Fitzherbert and Billy 
Number Five as to cause me to wonder how 
I could leave them for ever, should oppor- 
tunity arise. 

T Iooked at the tree which bore my 
initials and the date of my coming, and 
thought of the exultation which was mine 
when I cut those letters and figures. I looked 
at the buoyant young palm which had been 
the first to fruit, and all those thousands of 
others, and thrilled to the knowledge that 
I was the agent of their being. Never, I 
thought, could I find it in me to abandon 
it all. This place I had made was too 
personal, too much a part of myself, to be 
given up. . 

I was quite sure about the matter at 


the moment, but when, some time later,;a. 


good price was offered me for my share in the 
enterprise, I began to weigh things up again. 
I saw myself journeying to places 1 showid 
like to visit if I were free ; I saw myself happy 
and content down the years in this garden I 
had made. I wanted to go and I wanted to 
stay ; I did not know what to do. So I made 
a non-committal reply to the would-be pur- 
chaser, whereupon he promptly increased 
his offer. 

And then the wanderlust welled up 
in me, strongly, insistently, growing to a 
tidal wave which drowned all other thoughts 
and washed away the dead déris of 
the urge which had caused me to settle 
at alt. The wilding that was Me would 
not be denied. I accepted the price 
and set forth on my wanderings once 
more. 


THE END, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
S. ABBEY 


The Author set out on a perfectly ordinary train journey which he had made many times 


before without incident. On this occasion, 


however, he speedily found himself involved in 


more than a little excitement. 


the meshes of a conspiracy that possessed all the elements of romance and afforded him 


of the ‘Californian Limited ’’ at Los 

Angeles about a year ago I should 

never have met with the adventure I 
am about to describe. 

Probably the number thirteen had 
nothing to do with it, but my mother was 
Irish, and I suppose I have inherited her 
superstitious turn of mind. Anyway it 
was Car No, 13. 

I was certainly not looking forward to 
any adventures when I joined the train 
about eleven o’clock on the morning of 
January 7th. I had travelled between Los 
Angeles and Chicago at least ten times 
before, and no journeys could have been 
more peaceful. 

As the train steamed out of the depét, 
I began to take stock of the other travellers 
in my car. Perhaps I am naturally observant 
——at any rate, it pleases me to think ] amn— 
and at the outset of a journey I often amuse 
myself by guessing at the vocations of 
my fellow-passengers. Very frequently, of 
course, I am quite wrong, but sometimes I 
“locate "’ people with surprising accuracy. 

On this occasion I felt almost sure of 
one man. He had that air of mingled 
prosperity, assurance, and affability that 
one often finds in a successful stockbroker 
or the manager of a bank. Before we had 
been an hour on the way, we got into con- 
versation in the observation-car, and the 
stranger told me that his name was Townsend 
and that he was the manager of the —— 
Bank at Akron, Ohio. 

We had run through Pasadena, with 
its groves of oranges gleaming golden in the 
bright sunlight, and were nearing San 
Bernardino, when I noticed a lady sitting on 
the opposite side of the car. She was trying 
to open the clasp of her suit-case, which 
seemed to have jammed, and I went over to 
her assistance. 

Vow. tvit—7. 


T I had not boarded Car No. 13 


I observed that the case bore the label 
of an hotel at Reno, the Mecca of divorce- 
seekers, and I wondered idly if she had 
been there to dispose of a husband. She 
had a good figure and might have been 
beautiful had it not been for the hard 
expression of her brown eyes. There are 
people one trusts at a glance ; this lady was 
not among them. 

We passed San Bernardino soon after 
midday, and, finding myself thirsty, I 
went to the fountain, drank some iced water 
from a little paper cup, and pickared to 
return to my seat. On my way I noticed an 
attractive-looking family. The father was 
lame and walked with crutches, and his wife, 
a sweet-faced woman with a quiet smile, 
watched him devotedly as he swung himself 
along to the observation-car. 

The daughter, a girl of about nineteen, 
was pretty enough to fire the imagination 
even of a staid fellow like myself. She had 
the softest grey eyes, long dark lashes, an 
adorable mouth, and cheeks with an English 
colouring. 

I found out afterwards that they had 
only recently come to the States from 
Ballyshannon, in County Donegal. They had 
found the West of Ireland too unsettled for 
their liking, and so had abandoned their 
estate to be sold when times grew quicter, 
The father had been wounded in one of the 
night raids, and rheumatism had settled 
in his injured leg. 

Until I took my seat again, I had not 
seen my vis-d-vis. He had spent the day in 
another car, where he had come across some 
friends. I judged him to be a university 
student and afterwards discovered that he 
hailed from Michigan. 

Another man I could hardly place at all. 
He was very ordinary-looking, still fairly 
young, short, fleshy, and with an easy BOlng 
air, After some conversation with him 
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found he was from Chicago, and I mentally 
decided that he probably held some position 
in the stock-yards. 

We lIcft the train for a few minutes at 
Bairstow. Townsend and I went across the 
track to examine an engine that looked as it 
it had comc to grief in a collision. Before we 
reached it, I was surprised to see the Chicago 
man and the hard-eyed lady from Reno 
conversing under cover of a truck. The 
discussion was obviously very private, for 
they avoided our approach. In the ordinary 
way I should not have remarked such a 
trivial incident, but certain things that 
happened later caused me to recall it to 
mind. 

At five o’clock we were passing through 
ve Desert, a waste of sand and 
: ight was falling and the half-light 
~ revealed a landscape so desolate and ternble 

that I was glad to leave the observation-car, 
where I had spent quite a long time, and 
take my seat in the lighted Pullman. 

Just as I was sitting down, the student 
from Michigan, who was talking to the lady 
from Reno, called me across the car to have 
a game of cards until dinner-time. Townsend 


was asked to make a fourth, but excused’ 


himself, whereupon the man from Chicago 
took his place. 

During the game I began to suspect that 
the other three were not strangers to one 
another, though they pretended to be only 
chance acquaintances. It seemed to me that 
they were continually on the point of 
addressing one another by their Christian 
names, but just managed to check them- 
selves in time. 

At about nine o’clock I became conscious 
of a very curious sensation ; it seemed to me 
something disagreeable was about to happen. 
That innocent game of cards had somehow 
suggested to me that some kind of conspiracy 
was afoot. I decided that Harvey, the 
Chicago man, might be concerned in it, and 
perhaps the lady from Reno, whose name, I 
had learnt, was Mrs. Lawton. On the other 
hand, I might be quite wrong, and I told 
myself my liver was probably out of order. 

A disturbing little incident that 
happened just afterwards, however, made 
me think there might be something in my 
suspicions after all. Reaching what I thought 
was my own bed, I parted the curtains only 
to discover I had intruded on Mr. Townsend, 
the bank manager. He was not asleep, and 
sat up instantly. I could not help noticing, 
while I was apologizing for my blunder, that 
the butt of a revolver was sticking out from 
under his pillow—a_ curious companion 
for as Pullman journey. 

My sleep, when I finally dozed off, was 
much "disturbed by dreams—no_ doubt 
caused by the uneven motion. Suddenly I 
awoke with a start. I had no idea what was 
the matter, but I felt certain something out 
of the way was happening. 

’ 


Switching on the light, I saw to my 
amazement that a hand was making its way 
tomy coat ! Jumping up srddenly, I bumped 
my head violently on <he top of my berth, 
half-stunning myself. “Movement was im- 
possible until 1 had recovered from the blow, 
and when I finally sprang cut of bed to 
investigate I could sec no one about. 

In the smoke-room I found the negro 
porter sound asleep; his mouth was wide 
open and his snores were loud and genuine. 
In any case he could not have been the 
intruder, for the hand was unmistakably 
that of a woman. The brief glimpse I 
obtained of it had shown me that it was long 
and shapely, with a cat’s-eye ring on the 
middle finger. 

Il went back to bed, and the rest of the 
night was peaceful enough. 1 woke soon 
after seven, but did not get up at once; I 
seemed to have quite a lot of thinking to do. 
I could not decidc on my next move, for if 
I discovered the lady who had intruded, 
what action could I take ? I left the matter 
undecided. 

After breakfast the Donegal family 
asked me to make a fourth at bridge. Their 
name, I learnt, was Houghton, and the 
pretty daughter was called Doreen. I noticed 
that Mrs. Houghton had short, broad hands, 
with square finger-tips—useful hands, but 
not beautiful, and certainly not of the type 
that I had seen during the night. Looking 
at her daughter, 1 experienced a shock when 
1 saw that her hand was long and shapely, 
with finger-tips of a perfect oval. 

After this discovery I could hardly keep 
my attention on the game. Surely an 
innocent girl like Doreen could not be 
concerned in any conspiracy ? Or was it 
possibly a case of kleptomania? In any case, 
what was it she wanted ? I possess no valu- 
able jewellery, nor have I ever been sent on 
a secret mission with important despatches. 

At lunch I sat opposite Mrs. Lawton 
—and got another shock. Her hand, too, 
was long and shapely, with finger-tips of a 
perfect oval. Indeed, it was almost 2 repro- 
duction of the hand of Doreen Heughton, 
though Mrs. Lawton’s hand was ivory white, 
while Doreen’s was pink. In the half-light of 
my berth, however, I had not noticed the 
colour of the hand, so that this detail did not 
help me. Neither of the ladies was wearing a 
cat’s-cye ring, but that, of course, proved 
nothing. 

So far as I was concerned either of them 
might be the guilty party—or neither. 1 
cordially wished I could dismiss the charming 
Irish girl from the affair, but in common fair- 
ness 1 couldn't. Mrs. Lawton I had not 
trusted from the first. 

Feeling very much perturbed, I went to 
the observation-car and saw that we were 
now crossing the valley of the Rio Grande 
del Norte. At ten o'clock we were glad to 
stretch our legs at Las Viegas. Townsend 


and I found a “ soft-drink parlour ” not far 
trom the depét, where we drank cala-kola. 
Another man from our car joined us. I 
had not noticed him particularly before, but 
I now saw that he was a tall, wiry fellow 
with a pointed chin and beard. He told us 
his name was Morland, and proved to be a 
born raconteur, with an inexhaustible stock 
of good stories, When he had finished one 
he waited for no comment of ours but 
immediately began another, keeping us 
roaring with laughter until it 
saddenly occurred to me that 
we were going to miss the train. 
Looking at my watch, I saw 
that we had only three minutes 
left, and as we were 
about a quarter of a 
mile from the depot 
we had to hurry 
back, Approaching 
the train, half-run- 
ning in his haste, 
Mr. Townsend fell 
down, and I could 


not help thinking that Morland had tripped 
him up in some way. 

I hastened to his assistance, and came 
to the startling conclusion that Morland was 
actually trying to hold him down instead of 
helping him up! Indeed, if I had not been 
there, Townsend could hardly have freed 
himself from the other man’s grip. Once 
my friend was on his feet again we fairly 
took to our heels, and just managed to 
leap into the train as it was actually moving. 
Looking back, I saw that Morland did not 
even attempt to follow us. This finally 
confirmed my growing suspicions that there 
was some crooked work afoot. 

About midnight we reached Colorado, 
and a few minutes later I was sound 
asleep in my bunk. This time my rest 
was undisturbed. 

Greatly refreshed by dreamless slumber, 
I woke soon after seven o'clock to find 
a morning of hard frost. We were 
now travelling through Kansas, across 


“T saw to my amazement that a hand was making its way to my coat!” 
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rolling prairies dotted with frequent farm 
steadings. 

At breakfast that odd feeling of nervous- 
ness returned. Mrs. Lawton, I noticed, 
looked worried and anxious, and the man 
from Chicago seemed to be gazing furtively 
first at me and then at Townsend without 
apparent reason. The student—well, perhaps 


he was not in it after all, but I could not 
be sure. Anyway, he, too, seemed to be 
watching me covertly. The only thing that 
I did feel certain of was that something 
unusual was afoot. 

Townsend joined me later in the 
observation-car, and thanked me _ for 
the help I had given him the previous 
night. We were all alone on the platform, 
and he took the opportunity to become 
confidential. 

“1 feel sure now, after what happened 
at Las Viegas, that I shall make no mistake 
if I confide in you,’’ he said, lowering 
his voice. 

I bowed, and he continued :— 

“T have in my pockets some important 
documents relating to a deal between 
xX Investment Company and the Z- 
Trust. It is vital that the negotiations shall 
not be made public for some months to 
come, but already a rival concern has got 
the scent, and I feel sure that I am being 
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“Looking at her, I experienced a shock when I saw that her hand was long and shapely, 
with finger-tips of a perfect oval.” 


followed by their agents. I suspect that 
man Harvey from Chicago to be one of 
them, and it is possible that Mrs. Lawton 
is another.” 

Thereupon I decided to return con- 
fidence for confidence, and Townsend listened 
with the closest attention while I told him 
about the episode of the lady's hand. When 
I had finished he said :— 


You sce what happened, don’t you ? 
The woman meant to examine my pockets ; 
she mistook vour berth for mine.” 

My apprehensions were being confirmed 
with a vengeance, but though I sympathized 
with Townsend I failed to see how I could 
help him, as neither of us knew which of the 
persons we suspected were actually agents of 
his rivals. I felt constrained to mention, 
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“I could hardly keep my attention on the game.” 


however, that the woman who tried to 
search my pockets might have been Miss 
Houghton, as her hands were of the same 
shape. : 
“Jove! I never thought of her!” he 
cried, aghast. ‘‘ She looks such a nice little 
girl; but in my present mood I am inclined 
to suspect everybody. I wonder,’’ he added 
suddenly, “if you would take care of the 
packet for a little while? The Houghtons 
say they are leaving the train at Topeka. By 
leaving the papers in your hands I shall at 
least safeguard them until the Houghtons 


have gone, for they won’t suspect you've 
got them,” 

I took the sealed packet which he 
covertly slipped to me, and carefully tucked 
it away in the inside breast-pocket of my 
lounge jacket. 

At ten o’clock we were passing Dodge 
City, and I put my watch forward an hour 
to change to Central time. In spite of that, 
however, the day seemed one of the longest 
Ihave ever spent. I could not help feeling 
anxious about the papers, and I wondered 
if it were wise to keep them in my pocket. I 


‘+ <I glanced across at Harvey. 


4 
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tried to think of some safer place of con- 
cealment, but could not decide on anything. 

The Houghtons bade me farewell and 
left the train, as arranged, at Topeka. The 
girl gave me < charming smile as she went, 
and once more I tried hard to convince myself 
that she was nct involved in the conspiracy. 

By this time I was nervous enougi to 
believe that the student was one of the spies. 
We got into conversation about a novel that 
had been recently published, and as he 
talked it seemed to me that his keen eyes 
were looking right through the pocket of my 
lounge-coat to the papers concealed therein. 
and he, 
too, appeared to be staring at my pocket ! 
From the expression on his face he might 
have been calculating how much he would 
receive for delivering me alive or dead to 
his employer. Altogether I did not enjov 
myself, and I half regretted having consented 
to take the package. $ 

Soon after dinner I had another dis- 
cussion with the bank manager, this time 
in the small smoke-room of our car. We 
talked in low tones, for both of us felt that 
any one of our fellow-passengers might be 
a spy. 

Finally we arranged that, still carrying 
the packet, I was to leave the train at 
Kansas City, spend the night there, and 
meet Townsend at Dearborn St. Depot 
in the afternoon. He himself was due at 
Chicago at ten o'clock. If there was any 
hitch we were to communicate by ‘phone. 

The plan seemed good—-always provided 
that I was not suspected—and as I had 
plenty of leisure I did not mind wasting a 
day on my way home.- 

Reaching Kansas City, where the train 
was to halt for half an hour, Townsend and I 
ascended the.bridge together. It took us 
some minutes to get outside the depét, and in 
the crowd of people we did not notice 
until we had left it some distance behind 
that we were being followed. The man 
dogging our footsteps, however, was not 
one of our fellow-passengers; he was a 
shabby, dejected-looking person—the kind 
of individual who would take on any sort of 
job for a few dollars. 

Townsend stopped and stared into a 
tobacconist’s window for a moment or two 
before going in to replenish his pouch. The 
shabby man promptly halted, on the other 
side of the street, and when Townsend left 
the shop and we began to walk back toward 
the depét the shadower also retraced his 
footsteps. There could be no doubt at all 
that we were being watched. 

“* Another of their agents ! ’’ said Towns- 
end, gloomily. ‘‘ I can’t ask you to stay here 
now. It was foolish of me to leave the train 
with you; you would probably have got 
away unnoticed alone. We shall have to 
think of something else.” 

Reaching the train again, we sat down 


to reconsider the position, and presently 
Townsend had a bright idea. In about an 
hour's time, he pointed out, we should be 
crossing the Missouri, and he suggested that 
I should drop off while the train was slowing 
down just after leaving the bridge. 

For a short distance, at this point, the 
train merely crawls along, and a fairly active 
man would experience no difficulty in 
leaving it. That would baffle any pursuers; 
and even if I were followed I could make 
my escape in the dark. This plan appeared 
an excellent one, and I agreed to make the 
attempt. 

The moon, unfortunately, was now at 
the full, and as we neared the river I watched 
it uneasily. Presently, to my relief 1 saw 
that storm-clouds were beginning to hide 
its brilliance; there was a chance that its 
light might be considerably diminished 
during the next half-hour. Sure enough, it 
became a good deal darker as we approached 
the Missouri, and I anxiously awaited a 
chance to slip quietly down from the 
deserted observation-car, in which I had 
taken up my position. 

At last, with the train barely moving, 
I swung myself off, landing without difficulty. 
The place where I reached the ground was 
apparently a net-work of sidings, with 
sheds and buildings lying beyond, but at 
this hour of the night everything was 
deserted. I made for the cover of a line of 
trucks and, reaching them, glanced back in 
the half-light at the retreating train, still 
not many yards away. 

To my horror I saw a tall man on the 
tracks between me and the train, heading 
towards me, while another figure was even 
then dropping over the rail of the observation- 
car! From the momentary glimpse I got 
of him in the light of the tail-lamps it might 
have been the man from Chicago, but I had 
neither light nor leisure enough just then to 
make sure. 

Diving quickly beneath the row of 
trucks, I made for another row beyond, only 
to fall sprawling over the intervening rails. I 
hadn't time to ask myself if I was hurt, but 
scrambled to my feet and hurried on. The 
delay, however, was sufficient to enable my 
pursuers to spot me and give tongue. I made 
for the end of another lot of trucks, standing 
some distance away on the next track, and, 
rounding it, found myself opposite a row of 
three-storey warehouses. 

The door of the nearest was slid pack 
invitingly, and I hurriedly plunged in—only 
just in time, for at that very moment the 
moon burst forth from behind a cloud. 

Inside the warchouse there were piles 
of sacks of grain, some planks, ropes, and 
other loose gear. Groping my way carefully 
round them, I came to a ladder and quickly 
ascended to the next floor. Here were more 
sacks and a quantity of loose grain. A 
shuttered window at the back allowed the 


brilliant moonlight to filter 
through numerous chinks, 
while at the front a bolted 
door guarded the main 
entrance. 

I had hardly time to 
take this in when I heard 
voices approaching. There 
were apparently three men, 
and one of them was cer- 
tainly Harvey, but it was a 
Negro voice that 
said, “He went 
in heah, sah,” 

-Where the 
Negro had sprung 
from I don’t 
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“TI took the sealed packet which he covertly slipped to me.” 


know, but there was no doubt in my 
mind as to the identity of the “ he” 
referred to. Already the light of a pocket 
torch gleamed below, showing up through 
the loosely-fitting floor-boards. Noiselessly 
I swung back the shutter and saw that the 
warehouses were backed by a stretch of 
waste ground, now flooded with bright 


moonlight. It was hopeless to attempt to 
cross that without detection; moreover, 
the opening was barred. é 

Leaving the shutter swinging, I ran up 
the steps leading to the next floor, though 
that was really a counsel of despair. Fortu- 
nately the trap-door that guarded the 
opening resisted my efforts to open it, and, 
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descending again, I hastily made my way 
to the bolted door, the loose corn serving to 
muffle my footsteps on the old boards. 

Unfastening the bolts, I swung it back. 
The confounded thing creaked, but there 
was no time to retreat now and, seizing the 
pulley-beam which projected outwards over 
the door, | swung myself sideways on to a 
pile of corn-sacks below, dropping about 
twelve feet. 

I don't think I made much noise, and 
after rolling over on the sacks | was on my 
feet again in a twinkling. Before 1 reached 
the sheltering shadow of the first line of 
trucks, howeve, a shout behind told me that 
I was discovered, With that I began to run 
in earnest. 

Rounding the end of two rows of trucks, 
I had just reached the last line nearest the 
main track when a_west-bound express 
approached. I remember now how splendi t 
she looked, sweeping majestically along with 
trains of sparks flying, the glare from the 
furnace doors lighting up the smoke, and the 
long line of brilliantly-lit Pullmans behind. 

She was not going very fast, but in a 
calmer moment I should have hesitated to 
cross her track. Now, however, I flung 
myself desperately across, and almost 
immediately 1 was clear she passed behind 
me with a roar and a rattle. 

Threading my way through another 
siding, I came out opposite a long, low shed. 
The moonlight plainly showed me an open 
door, but I had learnt my lesson concerning 
buildings. Once in there 1 was trapped ! 
So, turning to my right, where a number of 
coal-tips atforded some cover, I picked my 
way hastily over them. Once 1 stumbled, 
causing a lot of coal to rumble down the side 
of a tip, and in the silence that followed 
I held my breath, but could hear no sound of 
pursuit. Perhaps the express had put my 
pursuers off the trail ! 

Emerging from the coal-tips, I found 
myself on a rough ‘ corduroy ” road with a 
high fence on the far side. There was some 
shade from the stacks of coal, but the moon- 
light was uncomfortably bright, and I was 
glad, as 1 followed the road downwards, to 
find that it plunged in between two sheds, 
where the darkness was intense. It was witha 
sigh of relief that I reached the shadow. The 
excitement had kept me up so far, but 
I was ucw beginning to feel decidedly 
exhausted. 

Beyond the shed, the road emerged on 
to a civerside quay, brightly outlined in the 
moonlight, with the dancing ripples of the 
river beyond A line of sheds cast a dark 
shadow along the near side of the quay, and 
this I proposed to follow. 

But it was not to be. All of a sudden 
strong arms gripped me from behind and a 
triumphant voice cried: ‘Got him!” It 


did not need the persuasion of a revolver- 
muzzle to make me realize that the game 
was up. My adversaries had evidently been 
aware that 1 should have to approach this 
exit at last, and had arrived before me by 
another route and posted themselves in the 
shadow. I had walked right into their 
welcoming arms ! 

It was the tall man who had gripped me 
—or so I judged, for I could not see him. 
Harvey stood opposite, covering me with the 
revolver, and seemed remarkably stolid and 
business-like —a very different Harvey from 
the easy-going stranger of the train. The 
Negro had vanished—perhaps to guard some 
other exit. 

Harvey wasted no time in words, but 
went straight to my right-hand pocket and 
removed the papers. I could have kicked 
myself at that moment for not disposing of 
them somewhere during my flight. I had 
had plenty of opportunity. 

Once he had the papers Harvey stepped 
across into the moonlight, ripped open the 
packet, and hurriedly glanced at it. He 
uttered a sharp cry, dropped the packet on 
the ground, and snapped “Come on!" to 
his associates. With that, without so much 
as a backward glance at me, he set off ata 
round pace back along the quay ! 

When I had sufficiently recovered from 
my amazement, I picked up the packet 
Harvey had dropped, and found that it 
consisted only of several blank sheets of 
foolscap. Then, like a flood, realization leapt 
upon me. Townsend had been too clever for 
all of us. He had merely used me as a decoy 
and had himself escaped with the real 
documents ! 

I could not help feeling angry at being 
fooled in such a way and having all my 
trouble for nothing, not to mention the risk 
of my life. I was surprised to find myself 
unhurt, after what had happened, but 
evidently Harvey was no mere robber, but 
devoted himself to higher game, 

Left to myself, I soon reached safety, 
looking a little dishevelled, perhaps, but 
otherwise none the worse, and eventually 
arrived in Chicago not many hours later 
than I had originally intended. Next day 
I got into touch with Townsend, who had by 
that time safely delivered his precious 
papers. He explained, with many apologies, 
how he diverted his pursuers on to my track 
by deliberately letting them learn a good deal 
more than I had realized of his apparent 
intentions. 

At first I felt rather sore about the whole 
business, but Townsend and his principals 
made ample amends. _I am an ardent 
collector of china, and I owe some of the 
choicest pieces I possess to the liberal 
acknowledgment of my services made by 
the Z Trust. 
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it goes straight 
downwards, — some- 
times on the slant, 
but it is always put 
through to join two 
levels or tunnels to- 
gether. Our parti- 


of a man in his * 3 
prime. One day, | 
being in a conversa- 
tional mood, I asked 
him. We were timber 
“spotting ” in a big 
West Australian | 
forest at the time, | 
and had paused to | 


Although Harry Neild was quite a young 
man his hair was snow-white. 
the Author inquired the reason, where- 
upon Neild told him this story. 
Charnley is himself an Australian miner of 
many years’ experience, and vouches for the 
authenticity of the narrative. 


cular winze went 
straight down, and 
One day we had to use a 
windlass in order to 
lift the stone and 
| other débris out. 


Mr. 


After a time I 
noticed that my mate 
seemed to be getting 


test beside the fallen 

trunk of a giant tree that had probably 
been a seedling at the time of William the 
Conqueror. 

“Why is my hair white while I’m still 
a comparatively voung man?” repeated 
Neild. ‘‘ Vil tell you, Bill.” 

He paused, holding out his hands, and 
showed me that the hair on their backs was 
also snow-white. “It was fright! That's 
all—just pure fright. I was nearly killed 
once when mining with a madman. He's 
over in Claremont Asylum yet, poor fellow. 
When he found how close he had come to 
killing me he broke down and became com- 
pletely insane.” 

With that Neild told me the whole 
story, which I have set down here as nearly 
as possible in his own words. 


Madness, as vou may know, is a peculiar 
malady. It seldom comes on a person in a 
dav. It seems to grow on them, so that even 
when you are closely associated with them 
it is hard to tell just when they are sane or 
not. Of course, Bob Bowden—that was 
my mate’s name—wasn't a raving lunatic ; 
in fact, he was one of the quietest fellows 
I ever met—a real family man, devoted 
to his wife and their five children. 

It was because of his poor wife and 
children that I stood by him so long; he 
appeared so harmless that it seemed cruel 
to complain to the boss about him and lose 
him his job, for that is what would have 
happened. But failing to report him nearly 
cost me my life in the end. 

It happened like this: We were working- 
mates, sinking a winze in the Central 
and West Boulder mine, putting it through 
from the five-hundred to the six-hundred- 
foot level. A winze, you know, is just a 
small shaft in the mine itself. Sometimes 


absent-minded. 
Sometimes when we were boring away with the 
rock-drill he would suddenly let go the feed- 
handle, and, lifting his candle from the wall, 
begin picking the rim off and watching the 
grease run down the side just like a child 
would. I had to give him a slap before I 
could wake him up to get on with his work. 

At other times he would wander away 
into worked-out parts of the level, and I 
had to hunt for him and bring him back to 
his job. 1 feared he would fall into some 
hole, or even down the shaft, and get killed. 
I was not so much concerned about the risk 
to myself, but I dreaded the result for his 
wife and children if anything happened to 
him through his strange behaviour. 

My worst experience came when we 
“ fired-out ’’ in the winze. We had six holes 
to ‘‘shoot,”’ and there was enough dynamite 
about to sink a battle-ship. To work with 
him then was like being between the devil 
and the deep sea. 1t was a puzzle to know 
which was the safer plan—to send Bob 
down to light the fuses while I stood by the 
windlass ready to hoist him up, or to go 
down myself and make sure all the charges 
were lit. 

At first, though I noticed how peculiar 
he was getting, I used to trust him occasion- 
ally to do the “ firing-out '"’; but when one 
day he forgot to light a fuse I decided the 
tisk was too great, and that in future I 
must attend to that part of the work myself 
as long as we were together. 

One of the greatest dangers that lies 
in wait for the miner, of course, is a misfire ; 
I know of a dozen men who have been killed 
through boring into a charge that had 
failed to explode. In fact, on one occasion, 
I was told off to get two men out of a shaft 
who had lost their lives through a missed 
charge. 
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They were drilling away, quite un- 
conscious of danger, when the forgotten 
charge suddenly exploded and tons of rock 
rained down all round them. One poor 
fellow, who had been attending to the 
“‘chuck,”” or nose-end of the drill, was 
literally blown to pieces, while the other 
man had his face completely battered in. 

But to continue my story about Bob. 
The next time we bored-out, after he had 
missed. that charge, I felt decidedly anxious. 
1 kept as far away as possible from the spot 
where I reckoned the charge was, but I 
couldn't be quite sure as to its whereabouts. 
We emerged in safety, but 1 made up my 
mind that I would not allow him to “ fire- 
out "’ again. 

When I told him of my decision he 
offered no objection, agreeing that it would 
be better for us both. The curious part about 
it all was that Bob had spells of complete 
sanity, when he realized acutely the danger 
in which he had placed me, and was full 
of remorse and apologies for his conduct. 
Sometimes these sane periods would last 
for weeks ; then, all of a sudden, his brain 
would give way and he would begin his 
strange actions once more. 

One day we were all ready to “ fire- 
out.” The winze was now about fifty feet 
deep, making it stiff work for the man at 
the windlass ; on the other hand, the depth 
allowed us to let the windlass remain over 
the winze when the shots went off. Usually 
we had to dismantle it, because as a rule 
the winze was less than forty feet deep and 
the stone sent flying up by the explosion was 
likely to smash the windlass barrel. 

Well, on this particular occasion we 
hauled up our rock-drill—or rather Bob 
did, for just then 1 was below, taking down 
the drilling outfit. Then I sent up the big 
cross-bar. Just as Bob was about to haul 
up the long wire-bound hose which supplied 
the compressed air to the drill, I called out to 
him to leave it for a while and send down the 
dynamite. The shift was getting on, and I 
was anxious to get the “ firing-out ” over 
before it was time to knock off work. 

Bob duly sent down the explosive ; 
then he hoisted up the hose and made every- 
thing tidy while I charged the holes and 
“spitted ’ the fuses. All was now ready ; 
the winze was clear except for the hide 
bucket which dangled by my side, ready 
for me to step into and be hoisted to the top. 

Looking up, by the glow of the candle I 
could see my mate at his post by the wind- 
lass. ‘‘ Are you ready?’ I called out. By 
way of answer Bob gave the bucket a slight 
jerk. 

: With my candle I reached round and 
hastily lit all the tiny fragments of dynamite 
that I had inserted into the split ends of the 
fuses so as to give the powder a good st rt 
“ Right!’ 1 shouted, and forthwith steppe | 
into the bucket. In doing so, however, 1 


nearly fell to the ground, for my weight en- 
countered no pull from above and brought 
the bucket limply to the bottom of the 
winze. I was naturally annoyed, but, 
not realizing in the least what had happened 
—that Bob had had another of his attacks 


of ‘’ queerness ’’ and gone away—I shouted : 
“Pull up!” 
The bucket did not move. Looking 


angrily aloft, I could still see the glowing 
candle, but my mate was no longer visible. 
Thinking he was somewhere close at hand, 
I cupped my hands and yelled with all my 
might, but I might as well have shouted 
into empty space. 

My blood froze as I suddenly realized 
my predicament. Already the bottom of 
the winze was full of smoke from the burning 
fuses, and the fit of coughing that now 
seized me did not help to clear thinking. 

What could I do? Climb the rope ? 
I am a big man, weighing over thirteen 
stone. The rope was flexible steel wire, 
about the thickness of a clothes-line. In 
desperation I seized it, drawing it down 
towards me. It came quite freely, for the 
windlass, not being locked, revolved as I 
pulled. Down and down came the rope— 
vards and yards of it. There were over a 
hundred feet in all coiled on the barrel— 
enough to carry us through to the next level. 

I pulled and pulled until my feet were 
all tangled up with it; the burning fuses 
were getting mixed up with it, too. Then 
suddenly the remaining fifty feet of rope 
came down in one writhing mass, striking 
me heavily on the head and face. 

With dawning horror I realized the 
futility of my efforts. The rope was not 
attached to the barrel at all, the loose end 
being merely wrapped beneath the over- 
laying coils and thus held in position! I 
had run the entire cable off the windlass 
and so completely cut off all chance of 
escape ? 

By this time I was nearly paralyzed 
with terror. In the back of my mind I 
had a vision of the poor wretches I had 
helped to remove from the shaft, and I 
pictured myself being picked up in the 
same way. 

Then, quick as lightning, a thought 
flashed through my brain, and I wondered 
why it had not occured to me before. 

It was our rule to allow a couple of feet 
of fuse to project beyond the collar of each 
hole. Pulling out my knife, I began to hunt 
for the fuses in the wild hope of cutting 
off the burning portions and thus preventing 
the fire reaching the charge. I say “ hunt” 
advisedly, because the tangle of coils of 
rope under and round my feet hindered me 
badly, and I was only able to find two of the 
fuses. 

One of these I cut just in the nick of 
time, bat the other burnt my fingers as I 
seized it, and I knew that the fire had 
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“I screamed; I yelled; 1 clawed at the rough rock sides in a vain attempt to scale them.” 
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passed beyond the collar of the hole and that 
nothing I could do would prevent the charge 
from exploding. 

How I cursed my folly! Had I thought 
of cutting the fuses at first all would have 
been well; I should simply have had to 
wait until my mate or someone else came 
along and hoisted me out. But my mind 
had been so concentrated on getting away 
up the winze that it failed to work in any 
unaccustomed groove. Having been hoisted 
up so many times before after ‘ spitting” 
the fuses, the sequence had_ naturally 
assumed the force of a habit. But it was 
too late to repine about my folly now. 

I gave myself up for lost. The holes were 
six feet deep, and with the fuses burning at 
the rate of three feet a minute I had just 
two minutes longer to live. The moment the 
spark touched the fulminate cap the whole 
floor of the pit would rise up in lumps and 
hurl me into eternity 

I was frantic! I screamed ; I yelled ; I 
clawed at the rough rock sides in a vain 
attempt to scale them. Although the acrid 
powder-smoke nearly choked me_ every 
time I opened my mouth I shrieked again 
and again. In imagination I felt the rock 
lifting beneath my feet. A few seconds more 
and then ! My voice cracked; a sharp 
pain seized my throat. I could shout no 
longer. The end had come. 

I leaned against the side of the winze, 
shielding my face with my arm, and pre- 
pared to die. I had a horror of the stone 
battering my face—though what did that 
Matter, seeing I was going to be killed ? 

Suddenly a voice shouted: ‘“ Look 
out!” and something came flying down 
towards me. I clutched at it wildly and held 
on. It was the wire-bound air-hose, and 
someone above was making superhuman 
efforts to drag me up. But I knew they 
could never lift me in time. 

“ Hold tight !’’ I screamed, and with 
that I began to climb the swaying wire hand 
over hand. I was never much of a climber 
before, nor have 1 been since, but I shinned 
up that air-hose like a practised acrobat. 
Probably the .piral wire binding with which 
it was armoured helped matters, but in 
any case I struggled upward., calculating 
the depth below as I climbed. Every foot 
gave me an added chanco of tife, but I 
felt I could never reach the top before the 
charges exploded. 

+ Suddenly I began to ascena faster and 
yet faster. Miraculous strength seemed +o 
be coming to my aid from above, for as J. 
climbed the hose was being hoisted. Up, 


up I clambered. I was twenty feet from the 
top—then only ten! I could see the faces of 
the men above me. There stood Bob, and 
beside him was our old “ shift-boss.”’ 

Surely I could do it now—there were 
only just afew feet between me and safety. 

Then a terrific blast of wind came 
leaping up from below—the shots were 
going off! I felt myself seized like a feather 
and hurled upwards. There was a terrible 
crash, and 1 remembered no more. 

When I came to I was in the hospital, 
and learned to my surprise that nearly a 
week had passed since I had clung to that 
air-hose, climbing for dear life. It was not 
until some time later that I was told just 
how I had been saved; but one day when 
the “ shift-boss ’’ came to see me he related 
the complete story of his opportune arrival 
on the scene. 

It appeared that he had been travelling 
down the main shaft in the cage, and when 
passing our level caught a glimpse, by the 
light of his candle, of a man standing in the 
dark. This being entirely against mining 
regulations, he had returned to the level 
as quickly as the engine could hoist 
him. Bob was still standing there in the 
darkness. 

The “ shift-boss,” seeing his dazed 
condition, at once divined that something 
was wrong and hastily went in search of me. 
As he proceeded along the drive he heard my 
agonized shrieks. Reaching the mouth of 
the winze, he was somewhat nonplussed on 
finding that all the rope was off the wind- 
lass and myself still below. 

Fortunately he had sufficient presence 
of mind to fling down the only life- 
line available—the long air-hose. His 
strength proved insufficient, however, to 
hoist me up until my mate slowly came to 
his senses and helped to haul on the line. 
When the explosion occurred I was lifted 
bodily upwards and struck my head against 
the windlass barrel. Luckily this barrel was 
made of soft pine wood and the “ shift-boss "” 
just had time to seize me and drag me into 
safety before I fell back into the pit. 

Poor Bob was immediately suspended 
and put under observation, but unfortunatel 
he has never recovered from the shock. +4 
remained in hospital for quite a long time, 
and the doctors kept my hair short in order 
to dress the wound in my head more readily. 
When I came out, of course, I let it grow 
again. At first it was grey, but within a 
year it turned snow-white and has since 
remained so—the result, I suppose, of that 
night of horror. 


A Wai-woi man—long-haired, shy, and 
curiously effeminate in appearance. 


Guiana in his day contained even 

greater wonders and marvels than at 

the present time. Not only did he 
believe implicitly in the golden city of 
Manoa, with its gilded king El Dorado, and 
its lake whose shores were strewn with 
nuggets of ‘‘ the biggnesse of hennes’ egges,”’ 
but he averred that he had gazed upon 
cataracts of vast size and incredible numbers 
which no man has seen since. 

Not content with these tales, which were 
enough to fire the imagination and lust for 
gold of the most apathetic Englishman of 
the times, Raleigh told stories of headless 
men whose eyes and mouths were in their 
chests, of Indians who possessed three claws 
in place of fingers and toes, and of female 
warriors or Amazons. 

No doubt Sir Walter wrote of such 
incredible things in perfect good faith, and 
firmly believed in them himself, for he was 
a man of vivid imagination and took as 
gospel truth, and literally, the tales told to 
him by the aborigines. One can scarcely 
blame him for this, for in a land as marvel- 
lous as Guiana appeared to him and his men, 
almost anything seemed within reason. 

Moreover, his interpreters were of 
necessity limited in their ability to make 
clear the Indians’ meaning to the English- 
man, and vice versa; while—perhaps most 
important of all—Raleigh had not learned 
that the South American Indian always says 
what he thinks will please the white man 


‘iy we are to believe Sir Walter Raleigh, 
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| Sir Walter Raleigh found many amazing 

things in Guiana, from the golden city of 
| Manoa to headless men and fierce female 
| warriors or Amazons. In this interesting 
article Mr. Verrill shows that some of Sir 
Walter’s strangest stories had a basis of 
solid fact, and deals particularly with a 
little-known tribe of Indians whom he 

believes to be the originals of the great 
| Elizabethan’s “ Amazons.” 


They are bashful 
in the presence of strangers, but mighty 
hunters of big game. 


Another typical Wai-woi. 
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and invariably exaggerates and surrounds 
with mystery anything he does not under- 
stand. 

On the other hand, even the most 
incredible ot Ralcigh’s stories had a founda- 
tion of truth, for the South American Indian 
does not possess a creative imagination and 
seldom or never 
manufactures a 
tale out of whole 
cloth, so to speak. 

Even in their 
folk-lore there is 
always a grain of 
fact about which 
the tales are 
woven. Who can 
say that some- 
where, hidden 
deep in the un- 
explored jungles 
of Guiana, there 
may not be acity, 
a remnant of 
some _ long - dead 
civilization, 
whose rulers wore 
golden ornaments 
and so laid the 
foundation for 
the legend of 
fabulous Manoa ? 

Passing from 
mouth to mouth, 
from tribe to tribe 
across a vast area 
of country, the story might well grow to the 
narrative of the golden city and El Dorado 
as Raleigh heard it. And such a city is 
really not half as marvellous or incredible 
as his three-fingered or headless men or 
his Amazons, which were no figments of 
imagination, but actualities that still exist 
in the Guiana hinterland. 

In Dutch Guiana, a few years ago, a 
tribe was discovered, many members of 
which had malformed hands, with but three 
digits. With Indian superstition these freaks 
were regarded by their fellows as peaimen, 
or witch-doctors, and as such malformations 
are often if not usually hereditary it is easy 
to understand that the chiefs and medicine- 
men of the tribe are frequently three- 
fingered, and how another Indian, or even 
a white man, seeing one or two of these 
people, might readily assume that three- 
fingered hands were a characteristic of the 
whole tribe. 

So, too, with regard to Raleigh’s head- 
less Indians, which at first thought seem 
absolutely preposterous. The Atoradis and 
several other tribes have the custom of 
painting hideously-grotesque faces upon 
their chests, and one can readily imagine 
that warriors thus decorated, with their 
features concealed by long hair and feather 
ornaments, might well appear as headless 


A Wai-woi woman. 
folk, they have heavy and almost masculine features. 


In sharp contrast to their men- 
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beings to the terrified Indians they attacked 
on their cannibal raids. 

All of this, I should explain, is a sort of 
preface intended to bring us to Sir Walter's 
famous Amazons, of whom he narrated 
most ‘amazing things, and who, in the minds 
of most people, are as fabulous as the 
unicorn or the 
minotaur. 

When, one 
sunny afternoon, 
after endless 
weeks of weary 
travel in the 
Guiana jungle, a 
figure suddenly 
appeared in the 
trail ahead, I 
stopped in my 
tracks and gazed 
incredulously, for 


surely, here in 
flesh and blood 
was one of 


Raleigh's female 
warriors ! 


THE MODERN 
“ AMAZON.” 


Effeminate 
in features and 
limbs, with long 
hair reaching to 
the waist, with a 
narrow circlet of 
scarlet feathers about the head, clad only 
in a bark loin-cloth and bearing a long 
javelin and bow and arrows, the appa- 
tition at first glance appeared a veritable 
Amazon. 

Almost instantly, however, I realized 
how Sir Walter had been deceived, for the 
being before me was no female warrior, 
but a man, a hunter of the Wai-wois, a timid 
fellow as much amazed and startled at seeing 
me as I had been at meeting him. 

Perchance, in Raleigh’s days, the Wai- 
wois, or their kinsmen the Barakutos, 
ranged farther north and east than to-day, 
or perhaps other tribes then had similar 
customs and characteristics, for Sir Walter 
never penetrated to the district of the 
present-day Wai-wois—the back of beyond 
of Guiana, the unknown country along the 
Brazilian frontier. 

Here, scattered over the vast highlands 
of the interior, from the tablelands at the 
headwaters of the Mazaruni, the Caroni 
and the Potaro, across the upland savannas 
of the Rio Branco and through the deep 
forests of the interior to the borders of 
Dutch Guiana, are many tribes of which 
little or nothing is known. 

To the west are the Arekunas and the 
savage Mvagongs, the latter famed as the 
makers of the deadly blow-guns, and the 


only Guiana Indians who are absolutely nude; 
farther south dwell the Atoradis, the Macu- 
shis, the Wapisianas, the Mapidians, and the 
Powisianas, while beyond these again are the 
Tarumas, the Parakutos, and the Wai-wois. 
Into this land I had come, an inter- 
minable journey of days, weeks, and months, 
in a tiny boat and tinier ‘‘ woodskins ” of 
bark; hauling through rapids, portaging 
cataracts, navigating whirlpools, hewing a 
way through tangled jungles; tramping 
across sun-baked savannas through seas of 
waving giant grasses whose pollen parched 
one’s throat and filled eyes and nostrils. 
But now all our hardships were forgotten 
as I looked upon the strange figure in my 
path, for I had reached my goal—I was at 
last among the original “ Amazons.” 
Strangest and most interesting of all 
Guiana tribes are the Wai-wois and their 
neighbours, the Parakutos, a mere handful 
of people, the remnant 
of a race, a tribe dis- 
tinct from all others, 
dwelling in almost 
inaccessible country, 
having no knowledge 
of the outside world 
and yet, through the 
medium of = other 
tribes, trading their 
handicraft with the 
most distant Indians. 
Peaceable and 
friendly, but with a 
queer effeminate way 
of shyly laying his 
forefinger alongside 
his nose and talking 
with downcast eyes, 
my Wai-woi friend led 
us along a narrow trail 
towards his village. 
Tired as we were and 
well-nigh famished— 
for provisions had run 
low and alligator-meat 
had formed our main- 
stay for days — the 
trail seemed intermin- 
able, but at last, when 
we had decided that 
the long-haired figure 
before us must be 
bound for Manaos, we 
heard the yelping of 
a dog, and presently 
emerged from the bush 
into a large clearing. 
Before us, its steep, conical roof tower- 
ing full fifty feet in air, was an enormous 
cylindrical house with walls reaching to the 
ground and with an odd, inverted, funnel- 
shaped cap above the main structure—a 
clever device to prevent rain from pene- 
trating the opening left for smoke and 


ventilation in the apex of the roof. 
Vow ivi.—8 


and f. 


An Amazon of the Amazons. 
girl carrying her normal load of a hundred 


‘orty pounds weight. 
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THE SACRED DANCE. 


But it was not the strange, immense 
house which held my attention. Gathered 
about the clearing and prancing in measured 
steps upon the smooth, hard-trodden ground 
were a score or more of the weirdest figures 
I had ever seen. 

Clad from head to heels in crowns and 
cape-like garments of palms, hanging from 
their heads and decorated in grotesque 
ee they looked like gigantic, animated 

apanese parasols more than anything else. 
But there was nothing ludicrous about them 
and I watched fascinated, for I realized that 
1 was looking upon a sight which few white 
men have been privileged to witness—a 
sacred dance of the Wai-wois. 

Though the dancers gave no heed to 
our arrival, either because through custom 
or superstition they could not cease their 
ceremonies until com- 
pleted, or from some 
other motive, the 
horde of — onlookers 
took to their heels and 
scurricd to cover like 
frightened partridges. 

In a flash they 
were out of sight, some 
dodging into the sur- 
rounding thickets, 
others into the big 
house—all save one 
ancient wrinkled hag 
who, blind and deaf, 
sat placidly spinning 
cotton and totally un- 
aware of our presence. 

At last the dance 
was over, the cere- 
monial palm-leaf cos- 
tumes were cast aside, 
and the men gathered 
about us, all talking 
and jabbering like a 
flock of magpies and 
filled with curiosity at 
our belongings. Tall 
and well built for 
Guiana Indians, and 
with unusually good, 
though distinctly 
effeminate features, 
the Wai-wois were 
very different from 
any of the aborigines 
I had previously seen. 

All were hideously 
painted, all had their long hair enclosed in 
queue-like cylinders of beautifully-beaded 
bark or fibre ; all wore armlets and leg-bands 
of closely woven fibre and narrow circlets of 

yellow or scarlet toucan feathers on their 
eads. Their ears were pierced and bore 
enormous discs of shell or dangling orna- 
ments of bright-coloured feathers and beads; 


An Indian 
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the lower lips were also pierced and had 
bobs of feathers and ornamental seeds 
hanging from them. 

Many had also bored their noses, while 
a few had openings or apertures in the skin 
of their cheeks, hese, as well as the holes 
in their noses, were, 1 found later, intended 
to hold enormous feather ornaments. Alto- 
gether they were the wildest and most 
savage-looking lot of Indians I had seen, 
despite their long hair and delicate features, 
and I did not wonder that Sir Walter re- 
garded them as most dangerous enemies 
even if he did mistake them for women. 

Presently a woman approached with the 
customary welcoming pot of paiwarrie, and 
I had another surprise, for her heavy, coarse 


The great communal house of the Wai-wois, a veritable 
village under one roof. 


features, short-cropped hair, and stocky 
limbs were distinctly masculine. And as 
the women and children, having overcome 
their first fears, emerged from their hiding- 
places and shyly approached, I discovered 
that with few exceptions this masculine-like 
aspect of the female Wai-Wois was the rule. 

I also learned that I had reached the 
Wai-wois at a most opportune time, for 
chiefs from other villages were here on a 
visit, as well as rulers from distant Parakuto 
and Taruma villages. 


THE COMMUNITY HOUSE. 


It was in their honour that the dance 
was held, and a series of entertainments had 
been planned for several days following. 
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Our guide had spoken of a “ village,”’ and I 
looked about expecting to see the other 
houses, but in vain. ‘© my questions he 
replied that this was the “ village,” and 
when, a few moments later, we entered the 
big house I found that he had spoken the 
truth, for the place was literally a hamlet 
in itself. 

Nearly seventy feet in diameter, it 
housed over thirty families, totalling more 
than a hundred Indians—a happy, friendly 
community with each family occupying its 
own allotted space. In the centre was a 
smouldering fire, and grouped about were 
women and a few men busily working at 
various occupations. 

Some of the women were weaving 
beautiful fibre 
hammocks, 
others were cook- 
ing; some were 
weaving bead 
aprons or queyus, 
and others were 
spinning cotton, 
while one old 
dame was manu- 
facturing one of 
the cleverly-made 
wooden graters 


on which the 
cassava roots are 
ground. 


The men 
were engaged in 
making bows and 
arrows and in 
feather-work, at 
which these 
people excel all 
the Guiana In- 
dians. Their 
feather crowns 
are enormous, 
ornate affairs, 
often topped off 
with egret plumes 
which would be 
the envy of any 
civilized lady, and with immense bobs of 
feathers and bird-skins hanging down the 
back. These elaborate crowns are worn only 
at dances and ceremonials, but, unlike the 
other Indians, the Wai-wois and Parakutos 
constantly wear the small head-circlets of 
toucan feathers already mentioned. 

In addition, they use beautifully-made 
ear and lip pendants of feathers, feather 
arm-tufts, feather nose and cheek ornaments, 
and feather wristlets and leg-bands. More- 
over, the men, and women also, stick tufts 
of white down on their hair—a positive proof 
that they are of Carib stock, for the tribal 
insignia of the Caribs is a tuft of white down 
from the king vulture attached to a lock of 
hair on the forehead. 

One man in the Wai-woi house was 


working at an elaborately carved hardwood 
pig-sticker, an implement peculiar to this 
tribe, while another was poisoning some 
wicked-looking arrows with wurali. This 
custom of poi- 
soning arrows, 
as wellas spears, 
is confined to 
the Wai-wois 
and Parakutos, 
for while other 
tribes smear 
wuralt on their 
blow-gun darts 
they do not 
make use of it 
on their arrows. 
All this was 
extremely inter- 
esting to me, 
but in our half- 
famished condi- 
tion the call to 
dinner was of far 
greater import- 
ance. Watched 
with — curiosity 
by the crowd of 
Indians, we ate 
a hearty meal of 
cassava cakes, 
broiled venison, 
and roasted 
yams kindly fur- 
nished by our 
new hosts. 
Then, as usual, trading commenced, and 
the Wai-wois crowded close as they examined 
and admired the various trinkets, tools, and 


A Wai-woi woman spinning cotton. 
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other articles in my trade chest. Although 
they had been visited by white men from 
ing cattle ranches and possessed many 
knives, beads, and other articles of civiliza- 
tion, as well 
as a few old- 
fashioned guns, 
yet they had 
never seen many 
of the com- 
monest articles 
of barter, and 
were wildly ex- 
cited over small 
mirrors, scented 
soap, perfumes, 
and mouth. 
organs. 

The latter 
Tinvariably car- 
ried as presents 
for the children, 
but the Wai- 
wois would have 
none of this and 
insisted upon 
mouth-organs 
for grown-ups. 
The noise that 
ensued, as a 
score or more of 
Indians all blew 


weird — discords 
on these instru- 
ments, can be 

imagined. 
Everyone was now in high. spirits 
and immediate preparations were made 
for an impromptu dance in honour of 


An Indian girl weaving her sole article of attire, a bead apron. 
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the 
men. 

This was a very different affair from 
the solemn ceremonial which I had already 
witnessed, and every man seemed to vie 
with his fellows as to who could pile on the 
most paint and the greatest assortment of 
feather decorations. When at last all were 
ready the sight was remarkable ; no lily of 
the field, much less Solomon, could have 
outshone the Wai-wois in their dance 
costumes. 


unexpected white guest and_ his 


AN AMAZING COSTUME. 


If a prize had been offered for the most 
gorgeous and elaborate costume it certainly 
would have been won by the stout old chief, 
who was fairly loaded down and almost 
concealed by his wealth of feather ornaments. 
From head to foot he was painted a vivid 
scarlet, set off by white decorations ; upon 
his head was an 
enormous crown of 
red and yellow macaw 
feathers, edged with a 
band of contrasting 
black and white, and 
finished off by hun- 
dreds of long egret 
plumes and three long 
blue and scarlet tail- 
feathers of the macaw. 

Hanging down his 
back from this and 
reaching to the ground 
was a bob of bright- 
hued feathers of a 
score of different 
birds, the orange skins 
of cock-of-the-rocks, 
toucans’ bills, hum- 
ming birds, and cotin- 
gas. Plastered over 
his long, black hair 
were tufts of snowy 
down; thrust through 
the hole in his nose 
and standing out on 
either side of his face 
like a huge moustache 
was an ornament com- 
posed of two brilliant 
blue feathers trimmed 
with scarlet and 
yellow toucan down, 
and from cars and lip 
hung scarlet feather 
pendants. 

Upon each upper 
arm were bound great 
plumes of feathers and 
egrets. Around his 
wrists, ankles, and legs 
were circlets of fibre 
and feathers ; from his 
handsome bead belt 


The Wai-woi chief in full regalia, a 
bewildering mass of brilliant- Th 


coloured feathers. 
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hung string after string of feathers and 
musically-rattling seeds; across his broad 
chest were draped ropes of beads and strings 
of jaguar and peccary teeth, and to finish 
this amazing costume off, his bark loin-cloth 
was dyed a deep crimson ! 

Almost as striking, though less ela- 
borate, for he had left his most glorious 
regalia at home, was the visiting Parakuto 
chief Tufona, with bristling, bright-coloured 
teather ornaments in cheek and nose aper- 
tures, enormous shell discs in his ears, 
veritable ornithological collections hung from 
belt and neck, and arm plumes reaching 
above his head. In contrast to his Wai-woi 
friend he was painted bright yellow, with 
blue decorations. 

There was really little to choose, how- 
ever, among the gaily-decorated crowd, and 
as they danced and pranced about to the 
sound of a huge tom-tom, the rattle of seed- 
filled gourds, and the shrill notes of bone 
flutes, they produced 
a dazzling, ever- 
changing  kaleido- 
scopic blaze of colour. 
To add to the savage 
din, many of the 
dancers carried 
strange instruments 
made of the shells of 
land tortoises and 
waxed or resined 
string, with which 
they produced a terri- 
fying howling sound, 
while every man-Jack 
of the crowd inces- 
santly blew upon 
his newly-acquired 
mouth-organ. 

In fact, I believe 
the dance was merely 
an excuse for using 
these—to them—mar- 
vellous things, for the 
Wai-wois seemed to 
glory in the discord 
they produced and 
almost drowned the 
sounds of the tom- 
tom and flutes. For 
a time the dance 
appeared to follow no 
particular steps or 
time, but presently 
the men fell into 
rhythmic movements, 
stepping high in single 
file, each man with 
one hand on_ the 
shoulder of the fellow 
before him and weav- 
ing in and out in 
serpentine figures. 
en, with 
fiendish cries, a 


crowd of boys, 
naked as the day 
they were born 
and painted black 
and red, dashed 
from the house 
and rushed madly 
backwards and 
forwards among 
the dancers, shak- 
ing rattles as they 
ran and yelling at 
the top of their 
lungs. Although 
vastly different in 
many ways, I 
instantly recog- 
nized the simi- 
larity of this 
dance to one of 
the Caribs ; and 
I was convinced, 
as I had_ been 
from the start, 
that the Wai-wois 
were of pure 
Carib descent. 

Every few 
moments the 
dancers would 
fall out of the 
ranks to drink 
great gourds of paiwarrie, and within an hour 
they were one and all hilariously drunk. 

I had expected that after the incredible 
quantities of liquor which they had con- 
sumed the Wai-wois would be utterly ex- 
hausted and exceedingly ill the following day, 
but in this I was mistaken. I was aroused 
soon after daybreak by the people moving 
about and learned that a party was about 
to start out on a peccary, or wild-pig, hunt. 

Anxious to see all that was possible of 
Wai-woi life and habits, T joined the little 
group of hunters and presently left the 
clearing behind and plunged into the forest. 
There is no place in the world quite like a 
tropical forest atdawn. Dripping with mois- 
ture, filled with purple shadows, dim with 
mist in which the enormous tree trunks dis- 
appear as though lost in the clouds, and with 
a curious, tomb-like chill in the air, the jungle 
at dawn is a weird and mysterious place. 

From the unseen branches a hundred 
feet or more above one’s head come the 
sounds of bird notes, the chatter of monkeys, 
and the screams of parrots. From out of 
the mist bits of seeds and fruits come patter- 
ing down to the jungle floor. Vague shapes 
like flitting spirits slip into the shadows, 
and the drooping lianas assume the sem- 
blance of great serpents writhing and swaying 
towards the intruder. 


THE ANT-BEAR. 


Presently we reached a large fallen tree, 
and our Wai-woi friends hurried round it 
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A Wai-woi dance. 


and began prodding and striking at some 
object with the sharpened and carved hard- 
wood spears which they carried. Reaching 
the spot an instant later, I found they were 
killing a full-grown peccary which was 
wedged fast in a cleverly-made trap, a sort 
ot funnel-shaped arrangement so made that 
while a pig could get its head in to secure 
the bait it could not withdraw it. 

After securing this peccary the Wai-wois 
reset the trap and hurried along to another. 
It was a very tame sort of pig-hunt, but a 
decidedly successful one, and with ten fat 
peccaries the Wai-wois were well satisfied 
with their work and declared the hunt over. 
As we were returning towards the village 
an enormous ant-bear suddenly confronted 
us, half rising on his hind legs and waving 
his huge hooked front claws in a menacing 
manner. Instantly, the Wai-wois beat a 
hasty retreat and stood at a respectful 
distance. 

The ant-bear, evidently disgruntled at 
being disturbed at his meal, uttered a curious 
sound something between a growl and a hiss, 
and began ambling in my direction. Remem- 
bering an experience I had once had with a 
captive ant-bear, and not wishing to kill 
the beast, I lost no time in joining the 
Wai-wois. After moving a few yards, the 
creature apparently forgot all about us and 
returned to his interrupted work of tearing 
apart a rotten stump in search of ants. 

I do not know if these ant-bears ever 
actually attack man unless cornered or 
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wounded, but I do know that all the Indians, 
and the blacks as well, fear them and give 
them a wide berth, and I have known of a 
wounded one chasing a man for several 
hundred yards. Spite of its clumsy and 
ungainly appearance, the ant-bear can move 
very rapidly when he desires, and although 
a man can easily keep out of their way on 
smooth ground there is always the danger of 
tripping and falling when hurrying through 
the bush, and I, for one, should not care to lie 
helpless in the path of an enraged ant-bear. 

They are without question the most 
powerful animals for their size in the Guiana 
jungle, and as they possess too little intelli- 
gence to be afraid or to realize what they 
are attacking, they make most formidable 
foes. The Wai-wois assured me that an 
ant-bear would kill a jaguar, and that the 
big cat seldom attacked one unless driven 
by hunger. They added that they had 
recently discovered the skeletons of a jaguar 
and ant-bear lying together and volunteered 
to take me to the spot. 

This offer I at once accepted and, after 
a walk of about a mile, the Wai-wois pointed 
out a pile of bones lying in a 
little opening beside a gully. 
As they had stated, the skele- 
tons were those of a good-sized 
jaguar and a huge ant-bear, 
and evidently the two crea- 
tures had died together in a 
terrific combat. Theant-bear’s 
head was smashed to pulp 
and his neck was crushed, the 
jaguar’s teeth still holding the 
vertebre in their grip, while 
the bear’s strong, recurved 
front claws were dug deep 
between the big cat’s nbs. 

As near as I could judge, 
the bear had ripped the jaguar 
open at the first onslaught and 
had maintained his vice-like 
hold even in death, while the 
mortally-injured jaguar had 
smashed the bear’s head and 
chewed his neck in his death 
struggles. 

Oddly enough, none of 
the Guiana Indians consider 
the ant-bear fit to eat, and yct I have eaten 
them and have found the meat excellent, 
although rather tough. Their flesh closely 
resembles pork in flavour and is usually fat, 
which is exceptional with most of the bush 
mammals. 

During the several days I remained in 
the Wai-woi village I found them a most 
interesting people. They were the best- 
natured and jolliest Indians I had met, and 
delighted in playing practical jokes and in 
making fun of one another, laughing up- 
roariously at anything which amused them. 
One object which sent them into paroxysms 
of merriment was a trick mirror—one of those 


A Parakuto warrior in full 
dress. Notice the feather 
armlets and nose ornaments. 


concave affairs. They would look into this 
at various angles and scream with laughter. 

Another thing which excited their 
curiosity, and of which they never tired, was 
a pocket electric torch. At first they were 
frightened half out of their wits by the 
dazzling light, but soon curiosity overcame 
fear and they watched breathlessly as I 
placed it in my mouth and behind my ears, 
and when they noted the blood-red effect 
thereby produced they uttered long-drawn, 
hissing sighs of wonder. 


THE MAGIC LIGHT. 


Finally I handed it to the old chief, 
who at once repeated my performance, but 
through his brown skin the light gave only 
a dull glow, at which their wonder increased 
still more. The old fellow was so tickled 
with the torch that I made him a present of 
it, but unfortunately I had no extra bat- 
teries, and I have often wondered, since 
then, what he thought when the batte 
became exhausted and the magic light failed. 

The reactions of these primitive people 
when they see for the first 
time some mechanical or other 
contrivance of the white man 
are most interesting. Many 
tribes seem to take everything 
as a matter of course and are 
not impressed—or at least pre- 
tend not to be—at whatever 
the white man roduces. 
Others regard everything they 
cannot understand as peat or 
taboo, and keep at a safe dis- 
tance from it, while others 
“want to see how the wheels 
go round,” and, monkey-like, 
investigate and tear the object 
to bits in order to satisfy their 
curiosity. 

Still others are dumb- 
founded with surprise, but as 
a rule the Indian of Guiana 
who has ever seen a white man 
has a feeling that the Cauca- 
sian can do or make anything, 
and hence nothing in the 
shape of a man-made object 
greatly surprises or impresses him. 

On one occasion I took a party of 
Indians from the far interior to Georgetown. 
They were not in the least surprised or 
afraid when for the first time they saw 
steamships, motor-cars, railways, or other 
works of civilized man. All these, they 
knew, were the handiwork of the whites, 
and quite to be expected. But at the 
first glimpse of a horse they turned tail and 
Tan away screaming with terror. Here was 
something the white man had not made, and 
beyond their comprehension—a_ gigantic, 
unknown, terrible beast, to their eyes a 
most ¢avage and fearsome creature. 
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When a man goes out shooting for the first time it is just as well for him to begin on small 
game ; he does not want to tackle animals that are likely to hunt Aim if anything goes wrong ! 
in this story Major Vivian describes his first shoot and shows how near it came to being his 

last. The names have been altered, but otherwise the Author vouches for the narrative. 


one—and though I had been a year 

in India, my nose had been kept so 

hard to the grindstone that I never 
had leisure to go off into the wilds or try 
my hand at shikar. You can therefore imagine 
my joy when Archer, my sun-dried old chief, 
announced that he was getting up a shooting 
party, in which I was to be included. 

‘We were to pitch camp in the Himalayan 
foothills about fifteen miles north-east: of 
Ghaggar, on the Ambala-Kalka road, and 
were to shoot in the thickly-wooded hills 
which rise steeply a few miles beyond. We 
were not out for “ big’? game. Sambhur, 
barking deer, and any “feathered fowl” 
which might come in useful for the pot were 
our objectives—nothing, in fact, likely to 
put us in bodily danger. As there was to be 
a lady in the party, the going would certainly 
not be too stiff for a beginner like myself. 

It was, in fact, an ideal shoot for a 
tyro—just the thing to steady his nerves, 
accustom him to heat-shimmer on the 
sights, and carry him without danger 
through the initial stage, when one’s trigger- 
finger trembles like an aspen and excitement 
jerks one’s rifle-barrel up and down like a 
boat in a rough sea. 

Finally we arrived at a well-shaded 
camp, after one of the hottest rides in my 
experience, and had a lorg night’s rest. 
The next day we were up betimes, partook of 
a substantial chota hazivi, and succeeded in 
getting off before daybreak. The party 
consisted of four guns only—Archer; Mrs. 
Robertson ; her husband, an officer from the 
Ambala Cantonments; and myself. With 2 
gun-bearer each, however, < few extra 
orderlies to command the beaters, and 
about a hundred of the latter, we formed a 
regular little army. 

We hoped to get in two good beats by 


I WAS young in those days—only twenty- 


midday, when it would become too hot to 
shoot. We were then to have lunch and 
sleep through the hot hours until three 
o'clock, after which we would shoot again 
until dark, and finally march back to camp. 
That was the programme—and a very nice 
one, too ! 

After about a mile of tramping we 
struck a hill-road, and for the next two or 
three miles mounted steadily, penetrating 
deeper and deeper into thickly-wooded hills, 
We had our two beats and duly knocked off 
for lunch. Mrs. Robertson had bagged a 
fine sambhur stag—the first I had ever 
seen. Robertson, with a lucky shot, had 
bowled over a pretty little barking-deer, 
and Archer had picked up a couple of green 
pigeon for the pot. I was out of luck, and 
still had a clean rifle when we finished the 
second beat. 

We ate our meal in the dry stony bed 
of a mountain torrent, which afforded the 
only moderately open and level space in 
that wild region, Even there we were 
closely shut in by steep scarps and thick 
jungle, the river-bed forming the only 
fairway. After lunch we disposed ourselves 
to rest, and the others were soon fast asleep ; 
but somehow I couldn't settle down. The 
particular stones on which I had unwisely 
chosen to recline were much harder and 
sharper than they had any right to be, and 
a poisonous type of bottle-green fly kept 
attacking my defenceless knees. 

At last I fell into a doze, only to waken 
suddenly, As my habit is, I opened my 
eyes without moving—and for a moment 
thought that I was still asleep and dreaming ! 
A foot from Mrs. Robertson’s peacefully- 
sleeping form, motionless, snuffing the air 
with dilated nostrils and rolling a wicked 
onyx eye over the group of us, stood an 
enormous bull buffalo ! 
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Now everyone knows the bhains or 
steel-grey water-buffalo. You can see him 
anywhere in India being bullied to pasture 
by tiny tots or lying submerged to the nostrils 
in muddy village pools. Normally they are 
as tame as they are useful. This one, how- 
ever, somehow, looked different. He was 
twice the size of any I had seen. Thick, 
crinkly, cream-coloured curls hung from his 
crest and his great flat knees, and the sweep 
of his horns seemed terrific. He looked 
neither useful nor tame, but merely formid- 
able and wicked. 

As I watched, I saw Mrs. Robertson 
open her eyes. She caught sight of the bull, 
and with a cry of alarm hurriedly sat up. 
Evidently startled by her sudden movement, 
the buffalo swerved and lumbered off into 
the forest gloom. The next moment we 
were all awake. Of course, the beast was 
tame enough—they always are—but, to 
guard against further intrusion, Archer 
shouted to an orderly to chase him farther 
afield. 

In response to the order Bir Singh, 
who had been dozing with the rest 
of the men higher up the water- 
course, came hastily into view 
with three or four beaters. 
Picking up stones as they 
went, they passed through 
us in the direction the 
buffalo had taken ms 

Next moment they re- 
appeared, bolting back for 
dear life with the “ tame" 
buffalo at their heels, head 
lowered and tail stiff as a 


poker! For us it was the work of seconds to 
shin up trees, but the beaters were less 
fortunate. 

Caught by a sideways sweep of the great 
head, one poor fellow was thrown like a 
bundle of rags into. the air and, striking 
the branches of a tree in his descent, hun 
there inert and apparently lifeless. A | 
threw himself down in the path of the 
monster and was badly ripped, either by 
horn or hoof. Bleeding freely, he reached 
the foot of a tree 


before the buffalo 
could turn, and was \ 
hauled into safety 


by a companion, 

And there we 
were, neatly treed 
without rifles—likea 
set of novices ! 


w 


The enraged buffalo kept us there for 
a full two hours, and proved himself both 
cunning and vindictive, He mounted 
guard over our stacked rifles exactly as if 
he knew their value to us and their danger 
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cautiously descended from our uncomfortable 
and undignified positions and in discreet 
whispers held a council of war, 

he condition of the two injured beaters 
—one proved to have a smashed pelvis and 


“He came straight on without a stagger 
until the rifle ceased to speak.” 


to him. Time after time he tried to tempt 
us within reach of his horns by retiring into 
the jungle and charging back like an express 
train as soon as one of us attempted to 
climb down. Finally he stalked off along 
the river-bed, and as he did not reappear 
after fifteen minutes had elapsed we 


the other a badly-ripped back—precluded 
our doing any more shooting, that day ; 
we had to get our patients back to camp and 
send for medical aid. But camp, unfortun- 
ately, lay in the direction the buffalo had 
taken, and we had no desire for another 
encounter while handicapped with helpless 
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men. The only alternative was an almost 
precipitous climb to another path known 
to the head-beater, some six hundred yards 
above where we stood, and this we eventu- 
ally decided to take. 

That climb was < nightmare! It would 
have been desperate enough without en- 
cumbrances, but with two wounded men 
who had to be pushed, pulled, or wedged up 
foot by foot, and with Mrs. Robertson, who, 
though plucky enough, was quite unable to 
manage without assistance, it was a most 
trying task. - 

In the end, however, we managed it 
somehow. I don’t think any one of us had 
a whole finger-nail left; our knees and 
elbows were raw; our clothes in tatters ; 
our hearts beat chokingly ; and our lungs 
seemed to have been left behind in the 
valley—but we got there! 

We were now on a mere ribbon of 
path, perhaps three feet wide at its broadest 
and sloping rather sickeningly towards the 
edge. Looking down we seemed to have 
scaled a precipice, while on the other side 
of the path the upward slope rose even more 
steeply. By the time the orderlies had 
improvised a couple of rough stretchers for 
the wounded out of their bamboo J/athis 
and turban-cloths, we had regained our 
breath sufficiently to push on. It was 
a case of single file. My chief led, I 
followed, the stretcher-bearers next, then 
the Robertsons, and lastly the beaters ina 
long line. 

We limped along for some time pretty 
well exhausted, with frequent halts to 
change stretcher-bearers—a delicate opera- 
tion on that narrow, sloping path. After 
perhaps half an hour we found ourselves 
‘turning a bend; the drop below and the 
slope above were even stceper than before, 
and if anyone had gone dizzy it would have 
been ‘‘ good-bye ’’ to him, As we com- 
pleted the curve the whole party stopped 
as though at a signal. You can guess what 
made us do it! There, facing us on the 
Narrow path, and not five hundred paces 
distant, stood our friend the buffalo ! 

This time we felt we were done for. We 
could neither ascend nor descend without 
killing ourselves. We could do nothing but 
stand there waiting for the brute to charge 
through us like an express train. The 
chattering among the beaters in the rear 
died away to a whimper as the buffalo let 
out a bellow and rushed at us. Archer 
raised his rifle, a double-barrelled ‘500 
express, and let him have it—one, two! 
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The buffalo came on unchecked, looking 
to my excited fancy about the size of a 
London General omnibus. I pressed past 
Archer and pumped at the trigger of my 
magazine Mannlicher. To this day I don't 
know what part of the buffalo I aimed at, 
but it seemed to make no difference, for he 
came straight on without a stagger until 
the rifle ceased to speak and I found myself 
pulling at a loose trigger. There was 
nothing more to be done; we all stood 
waiting like statues for the oblivion or 
physical anguish which the next two seconds 
would bring. 

And then the miracle happened! In 
mid-gallop the monster suddenly crumpled 
up, the racing hind-hoofs shot forward 
between the skidding knees and, without 
visible slackening of pace, the whole mass 
of beef, bone, hide, horn, and fury vanished 
over the edge of the khud, turning somersault 
after somersault like a shot rabbit ! We had, 
I suppose, about three seconds to wait for 
the final crash, and then everything seemed 
uncannily silent. 

We ascertained later that the great 
brute had at one time actually belonged to 
a herd of tame buffalo, and had, as a young 
bull, been the property of a village in the 
Hindu native State of Nabha, close to the 
district where we were shooting. Very 
early, however, he had shown signs of being 
a ‘‘throw-back,’’ and while not yet fully 
grown had developed such ferocity and done 
so much damage that he was expelled from 
the herd not only by its human owners but 
by common consent and physical urging of 
the animals themselves. 

Had the village not been Hindu he 
would undoubtedly have been slaughtered, 
but as Hindus are forbidden by their religion 
to take bovine life he was driven out instead. 
Once exiled to the jungle, the brute had 
completely reverted to the ways of his wild 
ancestors. He grew far beyond the size- 
records of village buffalo, and his savagery 
became so notorious that at the time of our 
adventure he was known far and wide as the 
“Tyrant of Mallana.” 

All this we learnt from the village head- 
man next day, when the carcass was dragged 
into camp. Incidentally I may mention 
that an inspection of the dead buffalo 
revealed the interesting fact that neither of 
my Chief’s bullets had done any harm, 
but that his timely collapse was due to one or 
two luckily-directed bullets from the stream 
of lead I turned upon him from my magazine 
Mannlicher ! 
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A breezy record of the experiences of a young farmer who recently emigrated to New 

Zealand. “It is not an adventure story,” he writes, “but merely a few random jottings of 

my impressions to date. I thought it might amuse some of the people at Home who are 

ing what it feels like to take the plunge.” We fancy our readers will agree that 
“amuse” is just the right word ! : 


I. 
HEN a young fellow has been 
farming in England for five 
years and comes to the conclusion 


that he has as much chance of 
making money at the game as a boot-black 
in Borneo, it is time for him to take drastic 
steps. Having arrived at this decision a few 
years ago, I visited the New Zealand 
Government offices in the 


journey from Waterloo Station to South- 
ampton Docks—-and finally good-bye to the 
Old Country. 

At twelve noon on a day in January, 
two years ago, I, together with a few hundred 
other venturesome souls, tripped up the 
gangway of the S.S. Paparoa. “ Tripped” 
is hardly a dignified word to describe one’s 
embarkation upon the Great Adventure, but 
it happens to be the right 


Strand ard asked if they 
could help me to find 
“fresh fields and pas- 
tures new.” 

They said they could. 
They handed me a lot of 
pretty booklets, explained 
that they were eager to 
encourage young people 
like myself who were 
obviously not afraid to 
work (whereat I blushed), 
and generally gave me to 
understand that, as far 
as my personal ambitions 
were concerned, New 
Zealanders would regard 
immigration as the 
sincerest form of flattery. 

There followed a 
hectic week of form- 
filling, signing on dotted 
lines, saying “ ninety- 
nine ’’ to doctors and 
“ six-and-seven-eighths ” 
to hatters, leave-taking, 
the accumulation of a 
vast and valuable mass 
of official documents, 
passports, and so on, a 


one, for in many cases 
our hand - luggage _in- 
cluded, in addition to 
leather - bound bags and 
leather - lunged __ babies, 
collapsible deck - chairs, 
which insisted upon 
giving practical proof of 
their efficiency at the 
most inopportune 
moments, with disastrous 
results, i 

At the top of the 
gangway we were met 
by officials whose duty, 
it appeared, was toclutch 
at the voluminous docu- 
ments which we had been 
exhorted to preserve, tear 
them up, and hand us 
back such odd pieces as 
they could spare. 


The deck was a 
scene of bustle and ex- 
citement. There were 


small people with large 
families and large people 


with small families, all 
smiling and laughing and 
talking with that 


Il2 


unnatural cheerfulness which precedes a 
lengthy parting. An elderly lady who had 
come to say farewell to her only son and his 
wife and child was treating them to one 
crowded hour of glorious mother-in-lawdom, 
and, at the moment I passed, was painting a 
lurid word-picture of what might happen to 
the child if she were to get her hand caught 
in one of the donkey-engines ! 

“All visitors ashore! "’ A flutter of 
handkerchiefs . . . a fussy little tug towing 
us out stern-first-into the Solent . . . the 
engines, throbbing . . . the open sea... 
the ‘Isle, of : Wight fast disappearing . . . 
and, in ‘the gathering darkness, England 
was lost to sight. For the first time in my 
life'I-was alone and friendless. 

Beside me, looking over the rail, was 
another ,fellow about my own age. We 
glanced at each other—a glance of under- 
standing and sympathy, for we recognized 
that we were, metaphorically as well as 
literally, in‘ the same boat.” A few minutes 
later we were neither aloné nor friendless. 

. Apparently a number of other people 
had been making similar discoveries, for 
it was quite a cheery crowd that sat down 
to the first hearty meal. All and sundry 
seemed to “ tuck in.”’ with a right good-will. 
True, as the sea became a little rougher, 
some‘of them went up on deck and regretted 


“Beside me, looking over the rail, was another fellow 


about my own age.” 
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it, but most of us managed to keep our 
spirits up and our food down. 

Presently all passengers were ordered 
to parade on deck wearing life-jackets. If 
ever you want some tun, get some infants 
of ages ranging between six months and 
six years and try putting life-belts on them ! 
The shouts of disgust and protest from the 
kiddies, mingled with the dire threats of 
harassed parents, caused a temporary 
pandemonium compared with which the 
Tower of Babel might have been the Whis- 
pering Gallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

At a word from the first mate, the noise 
more or less subsided and we were subjected 
to an informal inspection. Beyond the fact 
that one child which had struggled @ la 
Houdini for freedom got its stomach where 
its arm should have been and was slowly 
strangling itself, the inspection was quite 
a success. Now I think of it, though, the 
officer did say that I had my jacket on 


upside down. 


However, although I admit it would 
have been bad taste to be drowned with the 
words S.S. Paparoa upside down on my 
chest I did not lose any sleep over it, and 
awoke bright and early next morning to the 
realization that we had six or seven weeks’ 
clear holiday before us. Nothing to do ? 
Don't vou believe it! What with reading and 
writing, sports, deck-games, 
competitions, concerts, 
dances, whist drives, and innu- 
merable ‘ rags,”” there was 
hardly a dull moment. 

There was an uproariously 
funny “‘ fancy dress "’ dance— 
for which I exchanged 
clothing with the sister of 
one of my cabin-mates—and 
an equally amusing concert 
given by the crew. The ac- 
companist on this occasion 
was one of the stewards; he 
was a very good steward. 


A SHOCK FOR THE 
STEWARD. 


Talking about ‘' rags,” I 
earned a reputation for myself 
on account of my _ idiotic 
talent for performing a 
Maori haka or war dance, 
which I had learned from a 
New Zealander I met in 
London. One night my cabin 
mates implored me to give 
them a special private per- 
formance. 

So, clothed only in my 
pyjama trousers, with my 
ace “‘ made up” with daubs 
of Bovril, I was springing 
from one end of the cabin to 
the other shouting: “‘ Komat:! 
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Komati ! har-r-y !” and making all kinds of 
uncanny noises, when suddenly the door 
was opened and the head-steward looked in 
to see what all the row was about. 

It so happened that I jumped clean into 
his arms ! His face was a study of bewildered 
consternation. Without a word, but with a 
glance that spoke volumes, he turned and 
went quietly away. I half expected him to 
return with a pair of handcuffs or a doctor— 
or both—but no; he left me severely alone. 
Thereafter, whenever we met, he gave me a 
strange, sickly smile, but whether it was 
engendered by fear or friendship I never 
discovered. 

Realizing that night-time in New 
Zealand was day-time in England (actually 
we are eleven hours thirty-nine minutes in 
front of Greenwich time), I was very curious 
to see how they would regulate the clocks 
as the journey proceeded. 


“His face was a study of bewildered consternation.” 


Well, we had to put them back all the 
way, losing about twenty minutes a day, 
until we were eleven hours and thirty-nine 
minutes behind. Then we skipped an entire 
day, going to bed on Friday and waking up 
on Sunday. One gentleman travelling from 
Dundee to Dunedin complained of being 
done out of a day’s free travel ! 

Two outstanding occasions of the voyage 
were those upon which we touched land. 
Believe me, after a fortnight of sea and 
nothing else but the Azores, a few flying fish, 
and an odd shark or two to relieve the 
monotony, the sight of Cristobal, at the 
Atlantic end of the Panama Canal, with 
its lighthouses, tugs, motor-boats, and sea- 
planes, seemed to us the last word in 
civilization, 

We arrived there early in the morning, 
and after a hasty medical inspection were 
told that we might land for six hours; so 
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we ‘‘ poshed ourselves up’ 
a launch to take us ashore. 

It arrived only just in time, for within 
a few moments of our leaving the ship two 
huge and weird-looking barges drew alongside 
accompanied by scores of Negroes, who 
proceeded to unload seventeen hundred tons 
of coal, scattering dust in all directions. 


and waited for 


Photo} 


Had we not escaped at the critical moment 
I tremble to think what our immaculate 
flannel trousers and the ladies’ flimsy frocks 
would have looked like. 

Everything ashore was strangely new 
and fascinating. The main street, with the 
railway track running along one side and 
the green grass growing up between the 
sleepers ; the locomotives with their clanging 
bells and formidable cow-catchers; the 
scores of four-wheeled buggies plying for 
hire ; the flashily-dressed Negroes trying to 
sell us fruit, eggs, Panama hats, and news- 
papers—all these things added colour and 
animation to the scene. 

A youngster with a conscience as black 
as his face tried his utmost to sell us the 
local paper for ‘‘one and seex, Englis’ 
money.’’ We decided, however, to leave all 
financial transactions until we had changed 
our cash, so asked the boy to tell us the way 
to the bank. He would not tell us, he said, 
but he would show us. Indeed, he accom- 
panied us to its very portals and waited 
outside until we emerged. 

Possibly on account of some curious 
freak of the U.S. money market, by the time 
we had effected the exchange the price of 
the local paper which the boy had tried so 
hard to sell had fallen to five cents. I 
bought one and bade him clear off. But, oh ! 
dear no. Had he not shown us the way to 
the bank ? Yes; but had we not bought a 
paper ? we retorted. 

However, that fact in his opinion was 
irrelevant. He had rendered us a service for 
which he required payment. In the end he 
made such a nuisance of himself that we 
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weakened and gave him a tip. After that 
whenever information was required we asked 
a policeman. 


A QUEER RESTAURANT. 


We made a tour of the town in a buggy, 
and discovered, among other interesting 
things, that it 
was right on the 
frontier between 
the Canal Zone— 
United States ter- 
ritory—and the 
Republic of 
Panama, so that 
in one particular 
street it is pos- 
sible to obtain a 
drink on the 
South American 
side, whilst the 


other side is under 
Prohibition. 
When we 


sought a_ place 
for lunch we came 
across one of 
those ‘help your- 
self’ restaurants. As we entered each of us 
was given a tin tray and a bunch of knives and 
forks. Then we had to play at “ puff-pufts,”” 
pushing our trays along four steel rails and 
stopping at “stations ’’ composed of all 
sorts of choice edibles, temptingly arranged. 

As we proceeded we took what we 
wanted and, finally, at the end of the 
appetising journey, a man looked over each 
tray, totted up the price of our gluttony 
(most of us seemed to have accumulated a 
Gargantuan cargo) and gave us a kind of 
tram ticket punched according to the price. 

An amusing feature of the catering at 
Cristobal was the frequency with which iced- 
water was supplied. No matter what we 
ordered, they gave us iced-water with it, 
and one of my companions was even supplied 
with this frigid beverage to wash down an 
ice-cream. 

After the meal we returned to the ship 
laden with as much fruit as we could carry. 
Here a most amusing sight met our eyes. 
The deck was covered with a number of 
small groups of sweating, sucking humanity, 
wallowing in bananas, limes, oranges, and 
every tropical fruit one can mention. 

We were soon busy like the rest, con- 
tentedly squeezing orange juice down our 
throats with reckless abandon. A few hours 
later, weary, fruit-sore, and heavy laden, we 
dragged ourselves to our cabins to sleep the 
sleep of the just-too-full-for-words. 

Dawn found us steaming down the 
Canal, awed by its wonders and thrilled by 
its beauty. My poetic gifts have never 
aspired higher than “ Limericks,” so 1 will 
not attempt to describe my feelings of open- 


(1. Munns. 


The Paparoa, on which the Author sailed to New Zealand. 
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mouthed rapture. But when I tell you just a 
few things I saw, I think you will understand 
why the Panama Canal made us all “ sit up 
and take notice.”” 

I saw huge liners lifted sixty feet in ten 
minutes. I saw some very sizeable hills, 
covered with dense green vegetation, stand- 
ing right in the path of the canal, and on 
reaching them discovered, to my surprise, 
that a vast chasm had been cut right through 
their centres. We steamed clean through the 

_ middle of one, with walls of rock towering 
high above us. Then there was Lake Gatun, 
with bare trees sticking up out of the water 
all round—literally “‘drowned”’ by the floods 
which followed the opening of the canal. 

At the end of our fascinating journey 
through the canal we reached Balbao, where 
we were again allowed to go ashore. Balbao 
is a cosmopolitan city of contrasts, peopled by 
Negroes, Mexicans, Japanese. Chinese, Ameri- 
cans, and British, and revealing in its streets 
a strange mixture of ancient and modern. 

Amongst the traffic, for example, we 


saw fine touring-cars and ramshackle 
buggies, decrepit mules and high-powered 
motor-cycles, whilst on the “ sidewalk” 


were “ coal-black mammies ” carrying their 
babies on their backs, side by side with 
modern mothers pushing the last word in 
perambulators. 

After one or two orgies, in which ice- 
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cream and iced drinks figured prominently, we 
made our way back to the ship and embarked 
on the last seven thousand miles of our 
journey. 

The time passed comparatively quickly, 
but all the same, after a week or so at sea, 
we began to find ourselves longing once 
more for a sight of land. Presently a rumour 
was circulated to the effect that we were 
ap roaching Pitcairn Island. A very un- 

cial “‘radiogram’”’ appeared on_ the 
notice board to the effect that the inhabi- 
tants of Pitcairn were particularly anxious 
for us to go ashore and inspect their under- 
ground railway, and that seats for char-a- 
banc fips could be booked on application eo 
the head-steward. 

Quite a number of ‘Of Posvenetts took this 
message seriously, made _ themselves 
look rather Hidiculous—especially when, on 
further inspection of the notice, they dis- 
covered that it was signed ‘1. Catchem.” 
There were many little practical jokes of 
this kind, and although they seem rather 
stupid in retrospect they helped to relieve 
the tedium of a long voyage. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND. 


Well, we reached Pitcairn and anchored 
off the Island about four in the afternoon, 
as we had some mails to deliver. Shortly 


“The deck was carered with a number of small groups of sweating, sucking humanity, 
wallowing in every tropical fruit.” 
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after our arrival:three boats drew up along- 
side and made fast. They were laden with 
fruit and people of all colours, shapes, and 
sizes. There were Negroes and nectarines, 
Americans and apples, one quite English- 
looking gentleman with an enormous beard 
and a bundle of bananas, several swarthy 
little Mexicans, and a fair number of women 
and children with oranges and pineapples. 

When’ they came on board and started 
chattering .in about .a .dozen_ different 
languages the effect’ was indescribable. I 
managed to get hold-of a basket of fruit 
containing eighty bananas, seven oranges, 
four huge pineapples. six limes, and some bi 
fruit which looked like: melons and taste 
like candles (I forget the name, but the crew 
most appropriately called it ‘‘ Epsom Salts’’). 
And all thie cost me four shillings ! 

It was when our cosmopolitan visitors 
commenced to leave the ship, however, that 
the fun really started. In the first place the 
sea was rather rough, and a little mild 
diversion was provided by some of the natives 
slipping from the rope ladder and falling 
backwards into the bottoms of their boats. 
Then the Paparoa began to move, towing the 
boats alongside, their native crews singing 
lustily all the while. 

Presently one of the boats began to lag 
behind and drifted a little to one side, with 
the result that her tow-rope was suddenly 


Pitcairn Islanders arriving alongside the ship. 


dragged towards the heads of the occupants 
of the middle boat. The singing ceased 
abruptly, for those who did not duck quickly 
were knocked down or thrown into the 
water, and the ianguage that followed was 
so lurid that translation was quite unneces- 
sary—even if possible. 

Meanwhile the men in the first of the 
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three boats were yelling with fiendish 
laughter at the misfortunes of their com- 
nions. Just as they reached a state of 
ysteria the rope broke and recoiled upon 
them, hurling some of their number into 
the water. It was then the turn of the people 
in Number Two boat to laugh. Apparently 
nobody came to any real harm, however, 
for when we last saw them all three boats 
were sailing merrily homewards, their 
Tespective crews chanting lustily and not at 
all unmelodiously. 
: After more days at sea we sighted 
Wellington, and now the end of our long 
journey was approaching, It was with 
strangely mixed feelings of excitement and 
nervousness that most of us lined up for the 
final medical inspection before going ashore. 
We had commenced our voyage in loneliness, 
but had made many good friends on the way. 
Now we were to part and become wanderers 
once more. What did the future hold for us ? 

A Government launch arrived, bringing 
with it the Emigration Officer and his staff, 
the Medical Officer, and a Salvation Army 
officer. The medical inspection, which some 
of us had rather dreaded, consisted of filing 
bare-headed past the M.O. as our names 
were called. So much for that ! 

Next we were each handed a packet 
from the Emigration authorities containing 
instructions and time-tables of different 

boats and_ trains, 


together with an 
open invitation to 
make further in- 


quiries of the 
officials that we 
desired. Several of 
these packets were 
found to contain 
letters of welcome 
from friends who 
were waiting to re- 
ceive us in various 
parts of the country, 


which cheered us 
up very consider- 
ably 
iter sun 

other formalitien 2. 
signing papers, 
swearing allegiance 
to the King, and so 
on—we proceeded 
to the Salvation 


Army gentleman, 
whose duty it was 
to advise us as to 
accommodation for the night—those of us, 
that is, who were not going away the same 
day and who did not wish to sleep on board. 


PLENTY OF WORK. 


Next we passed on to the money- 
changers, who gave us New Zealand notes— 
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“With that she banged it on the official’s head and commenced to walk away.” 


as big as handkerchiefs—for our British 
“* Fishers,” and also paid out to us any money 
we had had transferred by the shipping 
company. 

Several of my fellow-immigrants, upon 
being asked where they were going, were 
told that if they cared to call at the Immi- 
gration Offices on the morrow they would 
probably be found employment. 

To my own knowledge six out of nine 
who accepted this invitation were immedi- 
ately given good jobs on farms—two pounds 
a week and keep—and I have no doubt that 
the remaining three would also have had 
offers if they had been going in for farming. 

Incidentally, two of my friends on the 
Paparoa had jobs given them by passengers 
whom they met on board, and I was offered 
two different berths but had to refuse owing 
to the fact that I had already received three 
other offers before leaving England. So, you 
see, there is plenty of work in New Zealand 
for those who care to take it. 

No sooner was I off the gangway than I 
was hailed by a carrier, who for a small 
sum took my two cabin-trunks through the 
Customs shed to the station, where he got 
them ‘‘ checked,”’ as they call it, and brought 
me a receipt. Be it said to the credit of 
N.Z. that I never again handled my luggage 
till it was delivered to my door at Tauranga. 

The Customs people were quite efficient, 
too, but not—Allah be praised !—with that 


Vo. tvit.—9. 


fiendish efficiency which demands the general 
ransacking of all one’s belongings. One 
young lady was having a row over a hat. It 
was a nice hat as hats go; the trouble was 
that it was new. , 

“Look! ’’ said Mr. Customs, with a 
real Colonial twang. “ You can't put that 
over. You've never worn that hat. If it 
had been worn now——” He took off his 
own peaked hat and scratched his head 
regretfully. Shé was a pretty girl. . 

““Worn?”’ she replied sweetly. ‘‘ Worn? 
—er—oh !—well, it shall be.”” With that she 
banged it on the official’s head and com- 
menced to walk away. But she came. back 
and apologized to the astonished man just as 
a more important official arrived on the 
scene. He was really very angry, but, as I 
said before, she was a pretty girl, and 
eventually she was forgiven. , 

My destination was Tauranga, and 
I decided to go by the overland route. So, 
having got my luggage through the Customs, 
I made my way to the station, booked a seat 
in the train, and then explored the town. 

Then, after ‘‘ high tea,” a visit to the 
“‘ movies,” and a night’s rest in a comfortable 
little ‘ hotel’ run by the Salvation Army, 
three of us boarded the ‘‘ main trunk ” for 
Auckland. Now, indeed, I was fairly 
launched on the Great Adventure ! 


(To be continued.) 
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very late in 
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However, I | 


Indian crime is in a class by itself, and the police officer 

who wants to ascertain facts needs to be very astute. 

Here is a curious story of a robbery that was not quite 
as straightforward as it appeared. 


paratively 
seldom 
what they 
seem; and 


| 
| so, before 


was hoping 
for an easy 
time, since at the moment there see ned 
nothing to worry about. 

Idiva, the ruffianly leader of the Berivas 
—a tribe of semi-gipsies addicted to dacoity, 
highway robbery, and so forth—had b- 
killed in a fight on the Fatehgarh borde 
Sohanpal, another notorious leader, had 
also been shot in an attempt to rescue some 
of his compatriots who had been arrested ; 
while the gang of Janki, another bandit, 
had been rounded up by a party of police 
under my own command after a short scrap 
and a long chase, in which my men had 
covered a distance of fifty-three miles in 
twenty-four hours. Really it seemed as if 
peace and quiet had at last succeeded tur- 
bulence and disorder. 

Thus my disgust was intense when, just 
as I had finished breakfast, a chaukidar 
(village constable} hove in sight on the long, 
dusty path leading to my bungalow and, 
salaaming profoundly, handed me a dirty 
ted envelope. 

The contents of this ill-starred missive 
were to the effect that: ‘On the night of 
July 16th, 1y03, the house of Kanjan Singh, 
headman of Villag:) Mozampur, had been 
attacked by a gang of men supposed to 
number about twenty; they were armed 
with guns and pistols and fired many shots 
at complainant, but without effect. The 
loss amounte‘l to thirty-two thousand rupees 
in jewellery and thirty rupees odd in h 
The dacoits were supposed to be strangers, 
and no resistance was offered by the 
villagers.” 

So ran the report. 
matter apparently—a_ wealthy 
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A plain and simple 
headman 


a0 issuing any 
orders for 
the guidance of Sub-Inspector Wazir Singh, 
in charge of Soron Police Station (who was 
inquiring into the occurrence), I dipped into 
my private notebook and also looked up 
my “Crime Register.”” Neither yielded 
very gratifying results. 

Kanjan Singh, I found, was a Thakur of 
good family but very bad repute. He was 
known to harbour bad characters; and, 
although nothing had ever been proved 
against him, he was strongly suspected of 
being in league with the various Beriya 
gangs who so_ persistently harried the 
countryside, He was much feared by the 
country folk—and, last but not least, was 
a great friend of the Sub-Inspector. 

This Wazir Singh was a Sikh, a splendid 
specimen of a fine race, standing over 
six feet, well-proportioned, and carrying 
himself with the soldierly gait of the warlike 
nation to which he belonged. He was, 
therefore, to outward appearance all that 
a District Superintendent could wish for as 
an officer. 

The obverse to this portrait, however, 
was less pleasing. My periodical inspections 
of his thanah (police station) had disclosed 
his work as distinctly bad; his men were 
undisciplined and slack, bad characters 
were allowed to roam his area unchecked, 
heinous crime was hardly ever detected, and 
there was every indication of corrupt and 
even cowardly administration. Moreover, 
there was one point in the report which 
rather puzzled me. 

The village of Mozampur contained a 
population of about three hundred, and they 
had put up no fight whatever against a 


gang numbering not more than thirty 
dacoits. Now, the Chouhan Thakurs are a 
fighting race, the last men in the world to 
meekly submit to a raid by a small gang 
of their own countrymen. Why had they 
shown no fight on this occasion ? 

The more I cogitated, the less I liked 
the look of things. Kanjan Singh I knew to 
be a blackguard of the first water, and it 
was evident that no confidence could be 
pa in Wazir Singh. Clearly I must go to 

lozampur and investigate. 

My map showed that Mozampur lay 
about three miles beyond Soron Police 
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Station ; and, as Soron was distant seven 
miles from Khasganje, the total distance to 
the scene of the alleged dacoity worked out 
roughly to thirty miles—a longish journey 
in existing weather conditions. However, 
there was no help for it: go I must, and 
that at once, for the case was already twenty- 
fours hours old and further delay would be 
utilized by the parties interested to throw 
dust on the trail. 

Handing over charge of headquarters 
to my Reserve Inspector, I set out about 
five o'clock and, after a hot, tiring ride, 
reached Soron near nightfall. It was too 


“He showed me a brass vessel in which he declared the stolen jewellery had been placed.” 
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late to do anything at Mozampur that 
night, so I put up in the local rest-house. 

A couple of constables of the civil police 
from Soron Police Station presented them- 
selves on hearing of my arrival, and I 
questioned them about the robbery. They 
professed to know little about it, but said 
the Sub-Inspector was confident that he had 
good clues to guide him, and expected to 
arrest the whole gang very shortly, as they 
had kept together. He did not require the 
assistance of armed police; the men of his 
station would suffice for the job. 

This puzzled me. Wazir Singh I knew 
to be an arrant coward—and a dacoit gang 
which keeps together after committing a 
robbery means to fight if rounded up. The 
band in question were undoubtedly well 
equipped with guns and pistols—altogether 
too stiff a proposition for half-a-dozen 
constables armed only with J/athis and 
swords ; yet here was Wazir Singh perfectly 
satisfied that he could deal with it unaided 
by the rifles of my armed police. 

1 was in the saddle by 5 a.m. next morn- 
ing, and cantering along a sandy path which 
I knew led to Mozampur—or thereabouts, for 
you can never be quite certain where a by- 
path leads in India. After going a couple of 
miles and getting nearly choked by the dust, I 
turned off the path and rode across country. 

I found Mozampur without difficulty— 
a village containing between three and four 
hundred inhabitants, and situated on slightly 
rising ground, with bare plain on one side 
and on the other a belt of ravines and tall 
grass jungle. 

The houses were of the ordinary type— 
mud huts, straw-thatched. The only dwell- 
ing of any pretensions was that occupied 
by Kanjan Singh, the headman, a two- 
storeyed building of sun-dried brick standing 
in a sort of recess at the upper end of the 
long, winding, main street. I noticed that 
this house possessed a good solid door 
fastened by a stout chain and padlock which 
passed through a staple fastened in the 
threshold. 

Kanjan Singh met me at the door of his 
dwelling. I found him a well-built, active 
man of perhaps forty, with an intelligent 
but crafty face and a great “‘ gift of the gab.” 
Dismounting, 1 carefully inspected the 
scene of the crime, accompanied in my tour 
by Kanjan. First directing my attention to 
the bottom panel of the door, which had 
been broken in by the robbers so as to release 
the chain from its fastening, he took me 
upstairs and into a smallish side room. 

Here he showed me a brass vessel—a 
pandahn (lidded brass bowl)—in which he 
declared the stolen jewellery had been 
placed by his wife. The room was lighted 
only by one small window, of course un- 
glazed, which looked out on a courtyard, 
the surrounding walls being ten feet in 
height. The north side of this yard was 


bounded by the main street, the south by a 
narrow lane, of which Kanjan’s house 
filled the eastern side, and huts belonging 
to villagers the western side. 

A door led from Kanjan’s house into 
this vard; and his story was that, hearin 
the robbers smashing in the street-door and 
calling to him to come out and hand over 
his money and valuables, he had taken his 
wife in his arms, forced his way through the 
little window and—getting on to the top of 
the courtyard wall—had carried the woman 
to the end of the wall, whence he had dropped 
her on to the roof of a lean-to shed in the 
lane. Then he himself followed and they 
escaped into the ravines. 

While carrying the woman to safety, 
said Kanjan, he was fired at by several of 
the dacoits, and in proof of this he took me 
down into the yard and pointed to a number 
of used percussion caps and a quantity of 
gun-wadding, paper, rag, and so on lying 
about. 

Kanjan Singh spoke in the highest term; 
of Wazir Singh, and said he felt sure he 
would succeed in arresting the desperadoes. 
Kanjan had no idea where the rogues had 
come from, but the Sub-Inspector might be 
trusted to find that out. 

Before I left the village, Kanjan took me 
round it and showed me where the gang had 
halted and cooked their food before making 
their attack. The place would have served 
very well as a rendezvous, 1 concluded, but 
for the fact that it was within about two 
hundred yards of the village—much too 
near to be secure from interruption by 
wandering inhabitants or prying village 
dogs. 

Besides inquiring from the complainant, 
I managed to get into conversation with 
some of the villagers, but in the presence 
of the dreaded Kanjan they would say 
little of interest. Most of them professed 
to know nothing whatever about the matter, 
but this pretence was obviously absurd. 

After a stay of about four hours I left 
the village and returned to my temporary 
home in Soron, having elicited nothing 
positive, though I had obtained some valu- 
able negative information. There were 
several spicious points, I decided, in 
Kanjan’s yarn. Why should the dacoits 
have been at pains to open the door with as 
little injury as possible to the panel? It 
would have been much quicker and easier 
to have smashed it in bodily. 

Then, again, how could Kanjan have 
carried his wife along the coping-stone of 
the wall for a distance of ten yards or so, 
under fire all the while at a range of, say, 
six feet, without injury ? He must have 
moved very slowly, for the top of the wall 
was barely six inches in width; and dacoits 
are usually fairly good shots. Further, the 

esse] said to contain thirty-two thousand 
s’ worth of silver jewellery, although 


“I only caught snatches 

of their conversation, but 

what I did hear was of 
real interest.” 


large, could not possibly have held 
that amount. 

By this time I was practically 
convinced that the case was bogus; 
but why was Kanjan Singh plot- 
ting, and against whom? That 
was the enigma. Anyhow, it was plain that 
so long as the headman was present in 
the village nothing could be got out of 
the Mozampur folk. I therefore sent him 
away on some pretext, deputing a trusty 
constable to see that he really cleared out 
of the neighbourhood. 

After dinner and a cheroot I went for a 
walk towards the local railway station, 
distant perhaps half a mile. I was dressed 
in uniform; but in place of the regulation 
helmet, I was wearing a sawar’s turban, and 
must have presented the appearance of a 
trooper of the Indian eae or mounted 

lice. 

I had only gone a short distance when 
I heard two Thakurs overtaking me and 
talking at the top of their voices, as 
natives always do when in the open air. 
I only caught snatches of their conversation, 
but what I did hear was of real interest. 

Said one: ‘'I tell you there was no 
dacoity. It isa make-up!" 

The other said something I could not 
catch, and then added: ‘ Yes, but the 
Kaptan” (the usual term for the Super- 
intendent of Police among the peasantry) 
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“has come down and is inquiring.’’ There 
followed more unintelligible murmuring, and 
then: “A quarrel—the old quarrel with 
Moti.’" I was unable to hear any more. 

The fragments of conversation I had 
overheard had certainly given me a pointer. 
The plot was evidently aimed at one “ Moti’’ 
—but who was Moti? His name had not 
been mentioned by any of the people con- 
cerned in my inquiry. 

Returning to the rest-house, I turned 
over the leaves of my note-book and after 
a brief search came on the following :— 

Hoseinpur Village :—Moti Bania owns most 
of the village; has lent a lot of money in 
Hoseinpur and, I hear, in Mozampur. Has many 
enemies. 


Here at last was a ray of light ! 


Before retiring for the night I received a 
report from Wazir Singh, in which he begged 
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me toexcuse his absence as he was hot on the 
trail of the dacoits, and hoped to effect a 
number of arrests on the morrow. Whom was 
he going to arrest, and on what evidence ? 

Next morning | was in Mozampur as 
day was breaking. Just outside the village 
I chanced on the schoolmaster, a quiet, 
peaceable fellow of the Hayesth (writer) 
caste. Looking cautiously round to see that 
there was no one about, he approached and 
said in a low voice :— 

“The thanaday will arrest some men 
to-day, but there was no dacoity; it was a 
fake.” 

Evidently I was on the right track! 
That day I shared an empty, and fortunately 
a clean, cowshed with my Arab_ horse 
“ Trojan’ and my faithful servant, Chaffur. 

About noon Wazir Singh turned up with 
eight prisoners, all but two residents of 
Hoseinpur and connected more or less closely 
with Moti. When questioned as to the 
evidence against these men, Wazir replied 
evasively that he would have it all cut and 
dried by the morrow. Moti himself, I dis- 
covered, was among those arrested. I felt 
pretty certain that these unfortunates were 
innocent, but it would have been most 
unwise to release them without investiga- 
tion, so they were sent off to headquarters 
under a strong guard of armed police. 

Next day I followed and, interviewing 
the District Magistrate, obtained an order 
for their release. Wazir Singh had produced 
his “‘evidence’’; but as it broke down 
hopelessly there was no reason for keeping 
the prisoners longer in the lock-up. 

Further inquiry unfolded an extra- 
ordinary story of intrigue and cunning. It 
appeared that for generations a bitter feud 
had existed between Kanjan Singh's family 
and that of Moti, in the course of which a 
number of murders had been committed on 
both sides. 

About a year before I took over charge 
of the district police, Kanjan Singh had put 
away his legal wife and taken in her place 
a low-caste woman. For this, at the instiga- 
tion of Moti, he was outcasted, and rein- 
statement cost him about three hundred 
rupees. At the same time Moti began to 
press for repayment of a loan which a member 
of Kanjan Singh's family had contracted. 

This was more than Kanjan could 
stand, and he resolved to make an end of 
his enemy and the latter's entire family. The 
prople of his village fought shy of the job. 
Hoseinpur was only two miles off, and the 
villagers knew each other so well that 
Tecognition was certain. 

Not to be baulked, Kanjan recruited a 
gang from the neighbouring districts—an 
easy matter to one of his influence among 
the criminal sections of the populace— 
arranged with his friend Wazir Singh that 
there should be no interference by the police, 
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and then sat down to await the arrival of 
his army of swashbucklers. 

Success seemed certain, when all of a 
sudden his plans were upset. It had taken 
considerable time and much going to and 
fro to recruit the desperadoes, and somehow 
Moti got word of what was pending. Working 
as a man will to save his life, he managed to 
gather together a more numerous and better- 
armed gang than that awaiting Kanjan’s 
orders. 

A long and acrimonious discussion 
then took place between Kanjan Singh and 
his hirelings. The ruffans wanted the 
loot promised them, but were scared to 
tackle a superior force in order to get it. 
Not unnaturally they were inclined, in 
their disappointment, to turn on_ their 
employer. 

Kanjan was now in a desperate fix. 
Somehow or other he must placate his 
precious array of ruffians or his own throat 
would probably be cut. 

In this dilemma he proposed to the gang 
that, for a consideration, they should commit 
a sham dacoity on himself and then make 
themselves scarce as soon as possible. This, 
after much wrangling as to terms, they 
agreed to do. 

Kanjan Singh's frame of mind was 
unenviable. He had hoped to do quite well in 
the looting of Moti’s house ; that hope had 
vanished. He had also been obliged—a 
bitter pill, this !—to pay his rogues from his 
own pocket. Financially his scheme had 
proved a disastrous failure, but revenge 
might still be his; and with the rapidity of 
a master mind he changed his plans to suit 
his altered circumstances. 

Squaring the Sub-Inspector with a 
‘present’ of two hundred rupees, he 
induced that worthy to “run in” Moti and 
his immediate connections as the per- 
petrators of the robbery. Like the dacoits, 
the thanadar fulfilled his part of the con- 
tract ; and all would have gone well, from 
Kanjan’s point of view, but for my arrival. 
Hearing that I had unexpectedly turned up 
in Soron, Kanjan made a move which cer- 
tainly indicated considerable natural ability 
as a strategist. 

The by-path to Mozampur was, as I 
have already said, long and winding; and, 
calculating that 1 would ride along it until 
1 reached Mozampur, Kanjan had placed 
three men on the path to waylay me with 
his own version of the dacoity, ready pre- 
pared, so that I might arrive at the scene 
of the occurrence in the right frame of 
mind. By the veriest chance—simply 
because I was sick of the dusty, dirty lane 
1 left the path and rode straight across 
country, thus unconsciously foiling Kanjan’s 
ingenious plans. 

It was a fluke, of course ; but, in crime- 
detection as in war, flukes count ! 
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The sacred Pasum Lake, with its island monastery. Pilgrims “ 
round the lake, a distance of twenty-five miles. 


Behind the 


gain merit” by walking 


limalauas 


Capt. F:Kin 31 on Ward 


As a boy the Author learnt that away up the mighty Brahmaputra River, beyond the 


Himalayas, there were places where 
there. Years 


no white man had ever been, and 
later he was able to fulfil his youthful ambition, visiting weird and 


he longed to go 


awe-inspiring regions and solving some of the last secrets of the great river, which has 
always presented a riddle to geographers. 


IIl.—(Conclusion.) 

OVING on, we came to the sacred 

Pasum Lake, where there is a 

small monastery on an island. 

Pilgrims walk round the lake— 

a distance of about twenty-five miles—to 

‘gain merit,” and we ourselves achieved a 

certain amount by doing the same, though 

we afterwards found that the award had been 

cancelled owing to the unfortunate circum- 

sterice that we had walked round the wrong 
way 

When we returned to the Tsang-po it 

was in flood, booming along with terrific 


force; it was the rainy season, and all 
the snow-water was coming down at once. 
The only way of crossing the river was 
by rope bridge; no coracle or canoe could 
have lived for a moment in that raging 
torrent. 

The rope bridges of the Tsang-po are a 
torture beyond words. The victim is bound 
hand and foot, till he is completely helpless, 
and then suspended from a sort of wooden 
horse-collar which rides on the ropes ; for 
the bridge is composed of several cables, 
each about the thickness of a skipping-rope. 

First of all a life-line is sent across, one 
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A closer view of a rope bridge. ‘The victim is bound 


from a sort of wooden horse-collar which rides on 


end being attached to the horse- 
collar while the other is rove 
through a number of cane 
rings threaded on the “ bridge ”’ 

itself. When all is ready you 
swing off the rock and launch 
yourself into mid-air over the 
boiling river, where you remain 
while the “rescue party ”’ on the 
opposite cliff haul in the slack ! 
You are then pulled across, very 
slowly and jerkily, the passage 
taking probably five minutes, 
though it feels like five years. 

The river, at the place 
where we made our first crossing, 
was eighty yards wide, and we’ 
arrived on the other side more’ 
dead than alive, with the r 
cutting into our flesh; A few' 
such crossings age one consider-| . 
ably ! : 

We now continual our 
journey down .the Tsang=po.' 
Gradually the valley contracted! 
and, as the monntia i 
higher and higher, the vegeta-{ 
tion increased rapidly till’ ‘the! 
slopes were well forested. 5, ~ 

Some two. hundred miles: 
east of Lhasa the snowy | ’ 
of the Assam Himalayas 
the w and the river- falters. 


One of the nerve-trying rope 
bridges ‘across the Teang-pe 
Gorge. << 


and turns aside, flowing now towards the 
north-east. Ina series of short jerks it edges 
farther and farther north, seeking an outlet 
and finding none. It is trapped. There is 
no escape to the north, with its triple barrier 
of ranges ; no escape to the east either. 
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One thing was certain; if they were 
the same, the Tsang-po must flow ‘at the 
bottom of a profound gorge, siace it 
would have to cut its way right. across 
the axis of the Himalayas, the mightiest 
mountain range in the world, and in 


ne _ The Teang-po in full flood crashing into the gorge. 


~z 
» 


4 


This is seventy-five miles long and 


ten thousand feet deep. 


Southwards, however, there is a way, 
if only the river can force one range of 
mountains, for it must now fight its way 
clean through the Himalayas. Hemmed in 
on every side, it gathers itself together for a 
mighty spring and without further fuss 
crashes into a great gorge. 

‘ That gorge of the Tsang-po has long 
been a romance of geography, a perpetual 
puzzle to the map-makers. There was a 

at river in southern Tibet, the Tsang-po, 

lowing eastwards into the unknown. Whither 
did it go? There was a’ great river, the 
Dihang, debouching into Assam from the 
north, its birthplace shrouded in mystery. 
Whence did it come ? 

It was just possible, some people thought, 
that these two streams might really be one 
and the same. It was a bold theory, this 
attempt to link up two rivers with hundreds 
of miles of une: xplored country between them ; 
moreover the Tsang-po of Tibet flowed at a 
height of over eleven thousand feet above sea- 
level, the Dihang of Assam at less than two 
thousand feet. If they were the same river, 
must there not be an enormous waterfall 
somewhere on the unknown stretch ? 


doing so it might well fall over a huge 
cliff. 

Gradually the problem was solved. 
Little by little explorers made their way up 
the Dihang from Assam, and at_ rarer 
intervals down the Tsang-po from Tibet; 
and recently the last vestiges of doubt as 
to the course of the river, where it dug itself 
into the mountains, were removed by our 
journey right through the heart of the gorge 
itself, from one side of the Himalayas to the 
other. 

The gorge of the Tsang-po is one of the 
wonders of the world, a winding fissure in 
the granite core of the Himalayas about 
seventy-five miles long and ten thousand 
feet deep. In the course of its headlong 
rush through the mountains the river drops 
seven thousand feet—an average of seventy 
feet a mile, though in places the grade is very 
much steeper than this. 

The local Baron of Gyala, who lived in 
what we called ‘‘ Heath Robinson House,” 
owing to the absurd angles at which the 
shored-up wooden walls leaned, had pro- 
mised us every assistance to explore the 
gorge. But when we reached Gyala, itching 
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to be off, he procrastinated. We had in- 
dented for twenty stout male coolies, and 
these he hadn't in stock; also for rations for 
all hands for twenty days, ropes, and axes. 

The second part of the indent he was 
able to fill from the quarter-master’s stores, 
like any other Tibetan baron ; but the stuff 
was useless without transport, and this he 
vowed he was unable to supply. It appeared 
that there had recently been an epidemic in 
his district, as a result of which six of his 
serfs, including two stout warriors previously 
employed by us and nicknamed “ Henry the 
Eighth ” and “ Duke of Monmouth,” and a 
woman, “Anne Boleyn,”’ had perished 
miserably. 


This was a facer! Without coolies we 


The “Rainbow Fall” in the Tsang-po Gorge. 
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could not hope to explore 
the gorge, since we should 
have to march for at least 
fifteen days before we 
could reach a village. 

But the Baron of 
Gyala went one worse 
than that. A_ bright 
thought had suddenly oc- 
curred to him, Suppose 
—Jjust suppose we were 
exceeding our authority 
in attempting to pass 
through. this _trackless 
gorge? Would he not 
be held to account ? Be- 
sides, here was a splendid 
opportunity to get out 
of a difficult situation. 

He therefore sent a 
secret letter to his 
superior up the river 
asking whether our pro- 
posed journey was in 
order. The answer must 
have surprised him ! 

The Commissioner 
with whom he communi- 
cated was an old friend 
of ours, and he, good man, 
not only gave the Baron 
immediate orders to pro- 
vide coolies for us at all 
costs, but he also sent us 
as guide, philosopher, and 
friend a certain /ama 
(priest) who some years 
previously had made the 
passage of the gorge on 

ilgrimage to the Holy 
‘ock, ow one might 
search the whole of 
Kong-bo Province and 
not find five men who 
had ever been through the 
Tsang-po Gorge, so our 
luck was decidedly in. 

The startled Baron 
now had his orders and 
henceforth, willy-nilly, he 
became helpful. Every household in his poor 
little district was called upon and by this 
means and a levy on his own domestics, he 
at last scraped together twenty-three coolies, 
ten men and thirteen women. It must be 
distinctly understood, of course, that for 
this enterprise we could take no transport 
animals—no ponies, or mules, or even yak, 
The gorge country is not like the plateau, 
or even like the upper Tsang-po valley, in 
which there are paths. 

In the gorge there are only cliffs, 
boulders, and dense, trackless forests. Every- 
thing, therefore, had to be transported by 
coolies, most of whom must carry rations. 
All our heavy baggage—boxes, tents, camp- 
equipment, and so on—had to be left behind, 


and six weary weeks elapsed 
before we rejoined the main 
body and slept on camp- 
beds again. Meanwhile we 
travelled with a minimum 
of kit, five coolies being 
allotted to our bedding and 
scientific instruments and 
the remainder carrying 
rations. 

We started on a bright 
winter morn'ng, after the 
porters had stood round a 
bonfire of juniper branches, 
muttering prayers for safety 
and casting offerings of food 
into the flames. 

For the first thirty 
miles there is a path through 
the gorge heading to the 
ramshackle little monastery 
of Pemakochung, built in 
the midst of swamps at the 
foot of a great glacier. This 
path, to begin with, climbs 
steeply over the cliffs high 
above the river, and we had 
to bivouac under bamboos 
on a very steep slope as 
soon as we reached water. 

The following morning 
snow began to fall, and after 
passing a sulphur spring 
we climbed up through the 
forest in a heavy snow- 
storm till we were three 
thousand feet above the 
river, which we could never- 
theless hear plainly enough, 
since it was now galloping 
madly. Once more we 
bivouacked in the open, 
where we found the air raw 
and cold, but on the third 
day we descended to the 
river again, camping early 
beneath an immense 
boulder. 

As the cliffs grow higher and steeper and 
draw closer together, so the pressure of water 
rises in the river and the scene grows more 
awful and terrifying. But Nature relents in 
one respect, for the walls of the gorge are 
henceforth lined with forest wherever trees 
can grow. 

Another two marches through dense 
forests—if clambering over boulders as big 
as cottages and dragging oneself up well-nigh 
inaccessible cliffs can be called “‘ marching ” 
—brought us to Pemakochung, in a moun- 
tain bay. Here was the first waterfall—a 
thirty-foot drop. The scene here, with the 
white glaciers crawling down the stee 
flanks of the hills all round into the dar 
forest, was wonderful. 

Meanwhile the porters had been proving 
themselves. ‘“‘ Shock-headed Peter,”’ the 
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The great gorge above the Rainbow Fall. 


Lay Reader,” “ Cap’n Flint,” and ‘“‘ Golli- 
wog”’ (as we nicknamed the leaders) were 
always in the van; compared with these 
thoroughbreds the women, though plucky 
and willing, were ‘also rans.” The 
“Walrus,” our Jama guide—so called on 
account of his long, drooping moustaches— 
was a gem. 

By this time he was showing the way, 
selecting the camping grounds, cooking our 
meals, arranging our “ flea-bags”’ at night 
on beds of leaves, and generally making 
himself most useful. 

Already we had settled down into the 
routine of the trek, and the programme was 
something like this: At 6.30 a.m. the men 
arose and lit the fire. Breakfast was cooked 
and eaten as quickly as possible, and after 
packing up everything—which in the 
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A perilous path. Descending a cliff 
in the gorge. 


absence of tents did not take long—we 
started about 8.30 

We marched till we came to a con- 
venient camping-site, the only absolute 
essential of which was water, for though 
we preferred flat ground and the shelter 
of a rock, if we could find it, to naked 
boulders in the river-bed, or the steep 
khud and the doubtful shelter of trees 
we always had the water difficulty to 
reckon with. This may seem strange see- 
ing that we were travelling along a river, 
but it must be remembered that the 
stream was often quite out of reach, and 
water was not too common on the clitis 

If we found a good place about two 
o'clock in the afternoon we halted then 
and there; but sometimes we pushed on 


carried a chocolate ration, which 
we ate on the march. 

Arrived in camp, the fires 
were quickly lit and we sat down 
to hot cocoa before doing a little 
collecting in the neighbourhood. 
Supper followed 
after diaries 
written up and specimens packed 
and catalogued, we crawled into 
” glad indeed to 
lie down and relax our muscles, 
though often too exhausted to 
sleep till quite late. 

We rested a day at Pemako- 
chung to reorganize. From here 
on we had to make our own 
path, and as the gorge was be- 
coming narrower progress was 
a paltry three or 
four miles a day after marching 
for six or eight hours. 
women porters required a good 
deal of first-aid, and frequently 
we were compelled to halt while 
the pioneer party felled trees, 
which they notched for use as 
ladders and reared against the 
Without these and the 
long, twisted bamboo ropes we 
carried we should 
scaled the precipices. 


at dusk and 


our “' flea-bags, 


never have 


Two of the porters. 


till dusk before reaching water. We did not 
halt fora meal in the middle of the day, but 


splendid pioneers 
“Public Works Department ’’ we called 


them! As we had no spare coolies they had 
their own loads, and these were relayed on 
for them from point to point by others, while 
they went ahead to mark the trail through 
the jungle, climbing like cats up and along 
the dangerous cliffs, making. the bad 
places safe for the main body. They 
also carried the women’s loads for 
them over the worst stretches, with a 
joke here and a cheery word there. 

Some of the women invariably sat 
down on the brink of each precipice 
and wept copiously, fearing that their 
last hour had come. Nevertheless, they 
went on to the end. 

One evening, on our arrival in 
camp, a coolie collapsed. His friends 
rallied round, and one took from a 
leather wallet he wore round his neck 
certain charms intended for just such 
an emergency. The charms comprised 
a piece of rag and a seed. A pan of 
hot charcoal was brought, the charms 
were thrown in, and instantly a pale 
blue smoke arose. This was held 
under the sick man’s nose. 

The /ama further assisted with 


Monbas in camp. 


prayers, tapping the sick man on the head 
with his rosary, and also causing him to 
swallow atiny paper spill on which certain 
prayers had been written. These drastic 
remedies had the desired effect, for the 
sick man recovered sufficiently to follow us 
the next day. 

We were now following a track worn 
by that strange bovine beast, the 
takin, which periodically migrates up 
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A woman of 
Eastern Tibet. 


and down the 
gorge; we saw 
a herd of them 
across the river. 
Just a fortnight 
after leaving 
Gyala, however, 


we found we 
could follow the 
stream no 
farther; the 
gorge had be- 
come a mere slit 
in the gneissic 
cliffs, which rose 
sheer from the 
water for hun- 
dreds of feet, 


while the river 
itself crashed 
over a ledge, falling about forty feet. 

We therefore climbed out of the river- 
bed straight up the face of the towering 
clifis, and after passing a wretched night 
huddled up on the precipitous slope of the 
mountain, in pouring rain, we crossed a 
spur and, descending a breakneck path, 
reached the first village. 

We were through the gorge, through 
the Himalayan range! Of that there could 


\ 
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A wonderful photograph of the peaks of Gyala Peri and 
the Tsuga Forest, with the Tsang-po Gorge far below. 


be no possible doubt ; the fact was reflected 
in the sub-tropical forests, in the crops, in 
the houses—above all, in the tribesmen them- 
selves. We were no longer amongst the 
Tibetans; we were amongst the Monbas. 
The great snow ranges lay behind us; in 
front the valley began to widen out towards 
the foothills of Assam. 

The problem now was to see that part 
of the gorge which we had been compelled 
to miss, and the natives did not appear to 
be at all anxious to help us. 

They said there was no way of getting 
there, and after crossing the river again by a 
rope bridge, and gazing down at the fearful 
abyss from which it issued in wildest fury, 
one could easily believe them. Yet some- 
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how we must get there. Cer- 
tainly not by the river-bed, 
for that was full of water; 
it would be necessary to climb 
over the mountains. There 
again the way was apparently 
blocked by a huge spur which 
rose beyond a deep glen. 

After a good deal of talk 
a party of hunting Monbas 
agreed to take us by a path 
they knew of to the top of the 
“spur, whence we could see and 
maybe reach the river again. 
Their previous refusal, it ap- 
peared, was due to the fact 
that this particular stretch of 
country was the pet preserve 
of a rival tribe, the Lopas, and 
if they guided us there they 
would be trespassing, and 
therefore liable to trouble. 
However they decided to risk 
it, and we immediately organ- 
ized a five-day trip. 

In for a penny, in for a 
pound! As our Monbas were 
trespassing on their neigh- 
bours’ property, they thought 
they might as well poach. 
Accordingly five of them 
brought their six-foot gas-pipe 
guns, which are fitted with a 
hay fork at the end—not, as 
one might think, for bayonet- 
ing the game, but for use as a 
gun-rest. 

In the course of the trip 
they shot two of their neigh- 
bours’ takin, one gooral, and 
several pheasants ; they ther 
persuaded us to write a note 
to the Lopas saying untruth- 
fully that the game had been 
slain on our behalf ! 

It was raining in the 
valley when we started, and 
after we camped in the upper 
forest the rain turned to snow. 
We awoke next morning to 
find ourselves enveloped in a dense snow- 
mist, and to the discomfort was added the 
fear that even if we reached the summit of 
the spur we should see nothing of the river. 

However, that afternoon we gained our 
objective, and there, four thousand feet below, 
flowed the river, which we could follow wit) 
our eyes for several miles. We descended 
the cliffs two thousand feet and bivouacked 
on the precipitous hillside, some of us under 
rocks, some under trees, a man here and a 
man there, like a lot of rabbits. 

It rained steadily and the prospect was 
dark enough next morning, when we 
descended the remaining two thousand feet to 
the river. However, the sun presently peeped 
out and, after scrambling along the cliffs, we 


secured several photographs of this terrific 
gorge and of the third and last cataract. 

We then returned as quickly as possible 
to the Monba village and started north- 
wards for the plateau, having already lost 
more time than we intended in the gorge. 
Christmas Day was spent on the march, 
but on Boxing Day, 1924, we rejoined the 
main body and made preparations for 
departure. 


THE 
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The journey homewards across the icy 
lateau and over the snow-bound Himalayas 
shall always remember as the coldest I 
have ever undertaken. But that is another 
story. Suffice it to say that India was 
safely reached on February 23rd, and there 
our troubles ended. We had explored the 
gorge of the mighty Brahmaputra, “ where 
no white men had ever been,”’ and the dream 
of my boyhood had been fulfilled. 


END. 


rently an old naval gun of the 

sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
which lies half-buried in the mud in a low- 
lying part of the old city of Batavia, the 
capital of the Dutch East Indies. Strange 
to say, no one knows how it got there, but 
it has been there for a very great number of 
years, and is widely known among the Malays 
and Javanese as Si-Jagoer, or Miriam 
Besar (‘‘ the Big Gun’”’). This old gun is a 
general object of veneration amongst the 
Native inhabitants of Batavia, for women- 
folk who desire children firmly believe that 
touching the gun promotes fertility. They 


HE photograph here reproduced 
shows an ancient cannon, appa- 


resort to it in large numbers, at and after 
dusk, carrying offerings in the form of curious 
little umbrellas and wreaths of artificial 
paper flowers, which are seen in the picture 
almost covering the gun and an adjacent 
parapet. I was assured, writes a corres- 
pondent, that amongst the devotees were 
quite well-to-do Chinese women, anxious to 
obtain an heir! The native keeper of 
Miriam Besar and his wife do very well out 
of the business, It may be that he has 
had a hand in spreading the curious story 
that should this cannon “ meet” a similar 
one which has been found at Bantam, in 
north-east Java, the day will mark the 
downfall of Dutch rule in Java ! 
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The Author in his “ 


scooter,” 
ice-pole in hand. 


N Saturday, January 28th, 1922, with 
a companion, Edwin Pearsall, I 
started out on a duck huneng np. 
in “ scooters ’’ on the Great 
Bay of Long Island. Little did we imagine, 
when we set forth, that next day the Sunday 
editions of the New York Papers would 
contain accourgts of ‘‘ Hunters Missing in 
the Great South Bay"; -“Lost Amid 
Ice-Floes,”” and so on. But I am getting 
ahead of my story. 

We left home in a car about five-thirty, 
after a light breakfast, taking along only a 
small lunch, for we expected to be home by 
six in the evening. We both live in East 
Islip, and had about two miles ‘to go to a 
point just east of Champlin Créek; on the 
north shore of the Great South Bay, where 
we had our “ scooters ”’ tied up, with duck- 
stools, ice-poles, and other equipment all 
ready for the trip. 

Although the morning was dark and 
gloomy, it seemed light enough to see in all 

irections when we reached the Bay. A 
fresh north-east wind was blowing, and the 
conditions did not look altogether promising, 
but we decided to carry on, since the 
duck season closed on the thirty- -first of the 
month and this might be our last chance. 

At the point where we began our trip, 
the Great South Bay is about five miles wide, 
its length being about half that of Long 
Island. The bay was frozen hard, with a 
three-inch layer of very brittle ice. 


A DUCK 
SHOOTING 
ADVENTURE 


Jerome V Jerome 


Illustrated by G. P. CARRUTHERS, 
. and from Photographs 


Very few of our readers, we imagine, know 
what an “ice-scooter” is. This little narrative 
will explain; it also shows just: how perilous 
duck-shooting can become when one adds a 
blizzard and ice-floes: to the normal 


We took the hatch-covers off our 
‘ scooters,” arranged our duck-stools, ice- 
poe and oars, hoisted the sails, and off 
we went. As we proceeded we kept a sharp 
look-out for a good air-hole, or patch of 
open water, in order to be ready for action 
when the sun rose, as at that time duck- 
shooting was only permitted between sunrise 
and sunset. 

Since my experience on the Bay, I have 
learned that very few people know what an 
“ice-scooter ”’ really is, and so it may be as 
well to give a short description of one. The 
“scooter ” is a Great South Bay invention ; 
it may be said to be indigenous to that 
sheet of water. 

Every Bay hunter has his own ideas 
about the building of this queer craft. 
Usually it is shaped somewhat like a 
pumpkin-seed, about twelve or fourteen feet 
long, with a cock-pit in the centre and a 
depth of twelve or more inches. It has 
brass-shod runners, so that it can be sailed 
on the ice as well as on the water; if the 
wind is too strong or too slight, or blowing 
from the wrong direction, the ‘ 
can be pushed forward on ‘the ice by coke 
of a pole, or rowed in water with oars. 

The ice-pole is about eight or nine feet 
in length, with an iron attached to the 
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eni, pointed and curved for pushing against 
nard ice, and with a hoe-like projection for 
pulling in ‘soft’ ice. The “' scooter’s ” 
canvas consists of a mainsail and jib. The 
craft has no helm; the expert scooter-man 
steers with the jib. Everything is painted 
white, so as to make the craft indistinguish- 
able amid the ice, and the hunter himself 
dresses all in white and may even paint his 
gun, so that everything blends with the 
surroundings. 

The duck-hunting itself is done as 
follows: When an air-hole is reached—and 
there are always a few in the Bay—the 
scooter-man takes his pole and cuts a hole in 
the ice at its edge, using the pieces taken out 
to cover the decked portion of his ‘‘ scooter.’” 
This bangs him practically level with the 
ice-field. Then after stowing away his mast 
and sails and putting out his decoys, he lies 
down and is ready to shoot. 

Scooter-shooting at its best is a very 
cold sport, and the hunter must be warmly 
dressed to stand it. If he can do so, he is 
generally well repaid, for the birds—usually 
whistlers—are compelled to come to the 
open water to feed. Very often the hunter 
Lhe great sport, as these birds are wonder- 

‘ully swift of flight. 

If the ice covers the Bay at an early 
date, brvadbill—the American scaup duck 
—come down readily, but as they feed in 
relatively shallow water they soon migrate 
south if the ice holds. The American 
golden-eye, or ‘‘ whistlers’’ as they are 
commonly called, feed in deep water and 
furnish the best shooting for those out for 
this sport. 

And now, after these explanations, let 
me continue my story. We started out to 
the south-west under sail, literally flying 
over the ice with the strong wind, and after 
going about four miles, found a hole in 
which there were quite a number of ducks 


feeding: 

“Let's try it here,’’ I yelled to Pearsall, 
and soon we were “‘ stooled out "’ and waiting 
for the birds to come. The wind, however, 
kept rising, and the birds were all unusually 
wild. We had killed about eight when we 
realized that our decoys, which had been 
placed in the air-hole, were all at the edge 
of the ice. 

“Tce moving!” one of us_ shouted. 
That meant our moving also, and doing it 
quickly. Picking up our decoys, we started to 
pole towards the home shore. It was dead 
into the wind, so we could not use our sails. 

We had not gone far before the first 
flurries of snow struck us, but we did not 
realize at the time that they heralded the 
worst storm of the season. Snow on the ice 
always spells danger for the ‘‘ scooter,” as it 
piles up ahead of the boat and speedily 
makes progress impossible. The wind, too, 
was now blowing a regular hurricane, and 
hampered us terribly. 
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However, we stuck to our task, poling 
as we had never done before. Finally we 
arrived about a mile from land, and then 
saw to our dismay that the ice had left the 
shore and was breaking up fast, driving head- 
long before the gale, which had already 
lashed the open water into ugly-looking 
five-foot waves. We realized that our frail 
craft could not live in that angry sea and so, 
although there was little chance of safety 
on the drifting ice, we decided to stick to it. 

It was a difficult and disheartening 
job to fend off the great cakes of ice that 
continually rose around us and threatened 
our boats. My companion, who had once 
before had a similar experience in the ice, 
shouted to me, during a lull in the wind, 
that in his opinion we should never reach 
shore. 

“Tf our time has come, we shall go, 
and that’s all there is to it,’”’ I told him. 

Both of us, luckily, kept our heads ; 
there is no time for despair or hysteria when 
one is trying to keep a frail little scooter 
afloat in a mix-up of running ice, howling 
wind, and driving snow. Nevertheless, we 
felt the reverse of cheerful, for everything 
seemed against us, and an abnormally high 
tide made matters worse. 

We finally agreed that if we must die, 
we would go together, and after a desperate 
effort we managed to get close and tied our 


The two “ scooters” that figure 
in this story. 
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boats together, one ahead of the other. As 
Pearsall’s scooter was the bigger, he took 
the lead, and after a time decided to hoist 
sail, The wind proved too strong for the 
mainsa‘' so we started oft again under the 
jib only. 

We had left the air-hole about 10 a.m. 
and it was now 2.30 p.m. There was no 
siga of an improvement in the weather, and 
the snow shut off all the view of the shore-line 
in every direction. It was only with difficulty 
that we were able to sit upright in our tiny 
boats, my friend steering with his jib, and 
turning every now and then to push off 
cakes of running ice that threatened his 
craft, while I shoved with might and main 
whenever the opportunity presented. 

Relying upon the fact that the gale had 
not changed its direction, we hoped by 
running with it to reach Oak Island, which, 
according to our calculations, lay about ten 
miles to the south-west. 

We learned later that other hunters who 
knew we had 


reached a spot known as the Great Flats, 
where we found the ice piled up in awe- 
inspiring hummocks thirty to fifty feet high, 
The cakes of “ running "’ ice have a habit of 
climbing over one another and piling up 
higher and higher until quite an iceberg is 
formed, 

These unstable heaps of ice respect 
nothing that comes in their path, and more 
than once we were lucky in getting away from 
a bad spot just in time. Detours were often 
necessary to avoid such piles of ice and also 
angry stretches of open water, and Pearsall 
had his work cut out in choosing the best 
route in keeping with our general direction. 

The snow was wet, heavy stuff; it 
drove down in great flakes which melted as 
they fell and specdily soaked our garments, 
adding to our general misery. But on and on 
we went, still fighting for our lives and 
hoping and praying that the wind had not 
shifted. If it had, then we were doomed. 
For hour after hour we struggled on, our 
progress at 


been caught 
in the storm 
made _ strenu- 
ous efforts to 
get some of the 
bigger boats in 
the various 
creeks to come 
out and search 
for us. After 
interviewing 
captain after 
captain, how- 
ever, they were 
told that it 
was impossible 
owing to the 
heavy sea and 
the packed 
masses of drift- 
ing ice. There- 
upon they 
notified the 
life-saving 
crews at the 
Fire Island and 
Oak Island 
Stations. The 
Fire Island 
crew succeeded 
in getting out, 
for the main 
channel was 
free of ice, but 
after a fruitless 
all-night search 
finally gave us 
up for lost on 
Sunday morn- 
ing 
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times being 
painfully slow. 

It seemed 
as though land 
would never 
appear;. we 
were entirely 
alone ina world 
of shrieking 
wind, crashing 
ice-cakes, and 
driving snow. 
Eight hours 
had now 
passed, and 
soon darkness 
descended. 
Wet to the 
skin, half- 
frozen and 
well- nigh ex- 
hausted, we 
« presently dis- 
cerned away 
ahead of us a 
dim shadow. 

““ Trees |” 
cried Pearsall, 
through chat- 
tering teeth. 

“There 
are no trees in 
the Bay around 
here,” I an- 


East Islip 


now so Tumb 
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we two poor A map of Great South Bay, showing the points mentioned 
in Mr. Jerome’s narrative. 


castaways had 


force ourseives 
to make a last 
effort, but by 
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“Turning every now and then to push off cakes of ‘running’ ice that threatened 
his craft.” 
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summoning up the remains of our strength 
we finally reached land at what is known 
as Whirlpool Point, on Cap Tree Island, 
about a quarter of a mile from the main 


channel. 


What we had scen was indeed a house, 
but it was unoccupied. We soon broke intoit, 


built a fire, and set to 
work to warm our- 
selves and dry our 
sodden clothes. For- 
tunately we found 
plenty of blankets, 
and wrapped up in 
these speedily fell 
asleep from sheer 
exhaustion, entirely 
forgetting that we 
had not eaten since 
five o'clock in the 
morning. 

Early next day 
we awoke to find the 
blizzard still raging 
and our refuge entirely 
surrounded by run- 
ning ice, driven in by 
the high tide. It was 
not until noon that we 
were able to get away. 
My scooter, which had 
been left about four- 
teen feet above the 
shore-line, had been 
carried away by the 
ice, but fortunately 
Pearsall’s was all 
right, and in that we 
set off. 

It was not long 
before we reached a 
fishing club - house, 
where Ansel Saxon, 
Theodore Roosevelt's 
old cook, prepared a 


wonderful meal for us. 
of sportsmen speedily gathered, all over- 
joyed to find us among the living, for they 


Quite a number 


had heard of our plight and thought we were 
doomed. 

After we had satisfied the inner man, a 
distress signal was hoisted on the club flag- 
pole. This was seen by the Life Guards at 
the Fire Island Station, across the channel, 
but as they were unable to launch their boats 
owing to the great 
piles of ice stacked up 
along the shore, they 
telephoned to the Oak 
Island Station to send 
two men down from 
the other side. It took 
these men three hours 
to make the six-mile 
trip, and when they 
found all well, they 
immediately left in 
order to relieve our 
families of anxiety. 

We were brought 
back to the mainland 
by friends who had 
procured powerful 
motor-boats in order 
to look for us, and 
who, after inquiries at 
the Fire Island Life- 
Saving Station, learnt 
where we were. 

When we reached 
the mainland dock we 
found scores of other 
friends waiting to 
receive us, for appa- 
rently our plight had 
aroused interest all 
along the south shore, 
and highly - coloured 
accounts of our escape 
appeared in the New 
York papers. I have 
set down here only 
the bare facts of our 
little adventure, and, speaking for myself, 
I should like to add that I never want to go 
through such an experience again. 
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Robberies, murders, and kidnappings have lately been of almost daily occurrence in 
Shanghai, and the authorities have had to deal with gangs of armed desperadoes acting 
with well-nigh inconceivable boldness, as in the case here described. “This adventure,” writes 


Mr. Dunne, “ happened to me just recently. 


It is absolutely true, and can be verified from 


official records.” 


Shanghai, and I sat in an armchair 

finishing a cigarette. My brother, with 

whom I was staying, was up-country 
and the servants had already retired, so 
that I was alone in the house. I had left the 
doors and windows ajar, and in the silence 
my attention was arrested by a somewhat 
curious sound—the footsteps of a man 
running at full speed along the road outside, 
which marked the boundary of the French 
Concession. 

The district is usually very quiet at this 
time of the night, so I leaned forward to 
listen. Suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, the footfalls paused outside my 
door. It was pushed open, a_ figure 
entered ; then the door was hastily closed. 

Astonished, I sprang to my feet. A 
young Chinaman in torn clothes, panting 
and haggard-faced, stood facing me—a 
strangely pitiable - looking object. The 
cigarette slipped from my fingers, and I 
stared at him in blank bewilderment. 

“What do you want?” I began, in 
Chinese. 

The stranger drew closer to me, as if 
imploring my protection, but he seemed 
unable to speak. I was about to repeat 
my question when I heard other footsteps 
approaching along the road and pause 
outside my front door. For a moment there 
was utter silence ; then the footsteps began 
again and gradually died away in the distance. 
I moved towards the window to look out, 
only to be checked by the intruder’s clasp 
and 2 frenzied whisper :— 

“* Take care ; they will shoot you!” 

He spoke good English, with a cultivated 
intonation. His breath fanned my cheek, 
his hands gripped my arm with nervous 


IT was ten o’clock one night last June in 


force, and the hysterical whisper was barely 
audible, although his trembling lips were 
within a few inches of my ear. 

“They wanted to kidnap me, but I 
managed to escape,” he went on. ‘‘ I saw the 
light in your house and ran for help.” 

I resumed my seat in the armchair. In 
ordinary circumstances, I should probably 
have disbelieved this odd visitor and either 
turned him over to the police or taken him 
by the collar and thrown him out. It was 
impossible, however, to contemplate either of 
these courses with the frightened creature 
who cowered by my side; he was so obviously 
genuine. For the second time, I closely 
studied the features of the Celestial who had: 
sought my protection in this extraordinary 
manner. 

He was young, probably not older than 
nineteen or twenty, and rather short. His 
features were good, in spite of high cheek- 
bones, slit-like eyes, and a flat nose. His 
face, however, was positively green with 
fear, and his whole expression so distorted 
by terror as to give it a repulsive cast. 
Notwithstanding the torn condition of his 
clothes, I could see that he was well dressed, 
and he wore several rings on his slender 
fingers. 

Armed robberies and kidnappings, I 
knew, had unfortunately been almost daily 
occurrences of late in Shanghai, and there- 
fore his story was quite probable. Neverthe- 
less, I questioned him. 

“Look here,’ I said to him; ‘ are 
you sure you are not a thief being chased by 
the police?” 

With that the young man hastily began 
to explain. He told me his name was Deng 
Ki-ping, and that his father was a former 
magistrate in the court of Ho Feng-ling, 
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then defence commissioner of Shanghai. 
To-night, on his way home from an evening 
school, he had been set upon by four men, 
armed with daggers and revolvers. 

After a fierce struggle, he succeeded in 
breaking away, hotly pursued by his 
assailants. The bandits were still after him 
when, seeing a light in my house and my 
doors open, he had dashed in for help. 
Once more he implored my protection, saying 
that he was sure the kidnappers would 
attack him again if he ventured out alone 
into the streets. 

I listened to the story, and then tele- 
phoned to the police about the matter, 
with the result that a few minutes later Mr. 
Du Roché, a detective of the French police, 
arrived at the house. He told me that he 
had ordered a thorough search to be made 
of the whole district for the alleged kid- 
nappers. Nevertheless, he was at first 
inclined to doubt Deng’s story, and interro- 
gated him closely. 

At the sight of the police- -officer_ the 
young Chinaman’s fears seemed to leave him, 
and he readily answered the questions put 
to him. It appeared, from what he told us, 
that his father had received a number of 
threatening letters demanding large sums 
of money, but had ignored them. A few days 
previously, however, a still more menacing 
epistle, demanding a hundred thousand 
dollars in cash, had come to hand, The 
money was to be delivered at a certain 
tea-house in the native city, before 5 p.m. 
that day, failing which some great harm 
would befall his family. 

“ Of course,’ added Deng, “ 
sent the money.” 

Just at that moment a squad of Chinese 
constables arrived outside and one of them 
came in-and reported that they had searched 
the whole district, but could discover no 
trace of the alleged kidnappers. The men 
were about to depart, when I asked Du 
Roché to allow two of his police to escort the 
young Chinaman home, for the poor fellow 
was still under the impression that his 
enemies were lying in wait for him some- 
where along the road. The detective agreed 
to this, and Deng rose to depart. 

He turned to me as he walked out. 
“TI am very obliged and grateful,” he 
said. 

“ Not at all,” I told him, ‘“ Iam rather 
interested in this gang of kidnappers, and 
should very much like to see some of those 
threatening letters vour father received. If 
I can be of any assistance to you I shall be 
glad to help.” 

He thanked me again, promised to call 
on the morrow, and took his departure with 
the policemen. 

Next morning a car drove up to my 
door and a young Chinese stepped out. It 
was Deng Ki-ping. but a very different- 
looking Deng from the shivering wretch who 


we never 
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had cowered in the corner the previous 
night. 

Now he was dressed in good English 
clothes and wore a bright-coloured Stetson 
hat; his face was expressionless, and had 
resumed its normal colour. With the excep- 
tion of a slight cut over his left eye, he bore 
no other marks of his night adventure with 
the bandits. 

Deng Ki-ping still appeared to be very 
grateful, and thanked me over and over again 
for my help. Then he told me that the 
kidnappers had made yet another attempt 
to get him, for early that morning they had 
actually broken into his house. Fortunately 
the police arrived in time to scare them off, 
but one of the house servants was badly 
wounded in the leg by the robbers. Fixed on 
the front door they discovered a note 
demanding a hundred thousand dollars, to 
be delivered that day. All the bandits, un- 
fortunately escaped. 

“My father is very grateful to you,” 
continued Deng, after a moment's pause. 
“ He would very much like to see you, but 
he is sick and cannot leave his bed. After 
what happened to me last night, he is 
naturally very worried and anxious, Will 
Mister be so kind as to come to him ? It is 
only a little way to my house, and my car 
will take you there and back.” 

I saw clearly that he wanted me to help 
him in the affair, and was rather amused at 
the idea of doing some detective. work and 
trying to outwit a gang of brigands. I felt 
a certain liking for the young fellow, and 
made up my mind to do what I could for 
him. It happened to be a Sunday and a free 
day with me, so 1 was able to accept his 
invitation. 

We went out to the waiting car, and a 
few minutes later Deng’s limousine drew up 
at his house—a big, arched-roof mansion, 
surrounded by a large garden. In the front 
porch he showed me the exact spot where the 
threatening note had been fixed early that 
morning. He then led me through a dimly- 
lighted corridor, at the end. of which we 
passed behind first one screen and then 
another, until it seemed to me that our way 
was a sinuous twisting among innumerable 
screens. 

At last we arrived before a door, where 
Deng knocked softly. It was opened by a 
Chinese servant, and we entered a large 
room about fifty feet long by thirty in width. 
Never before had I beheld such a luxurious 
apartment! My feet sank into thick: velvet 
carpets, the walls were hung with the golds, 
browns, and crimsons of priceless tapestries, 
and carved tables, divans, and chairs covered 
with deep plush filled the whole room. A 
huge tca-pot reposed in the middle of a 
small blackwood table by the window, and a 
large Chubb safe—a curious Western note— 
oocupied one corner. 

Deng's father was lying on a big wooden 
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“Take care; they will shoot you!’” 


. from his face that 
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bed, with an at- 
tendant sitting by 
his side. At sight 
of ushe sat upright 
with a little start, 
dismissed the ser- 
vant, and greeted 
me with out- 
stretched hands. 
He was not 
very old, but 
seemed to be ex- 
tremely worried, 
- and I could see 


_he “had passed a 
restless night. 

There was a 
note of excitement 
in his voice as he 
said: ‘I am most 
grateful to you, 
sir, for what you 
did for my son 
last night, and also 
for coming and 
offering us. your 
hel P 
wealthy, a Deng 
is my only son. 
If anything 
should happen to 
him it would kill 
me!” 

He paused a 
moment to recover 
his breath:and then he 
continued :— 

“Lately I have 
received a number 
of threatening letters, demanding large sums 
of money. Up to yesterday, | paid very little 
attention to them, but the events of last 
night and this morning have convinced me 
that the villains are in earnest. The gang, 
whoever they are, mean to kidnap my son, 
hold him for ransom, and then, perhaps, kill 
him. My son has probably told you what 
happened this morning ? ” 

I nodded, and he went on :— 

“This latest note demanded a hundred 
thousand dollars to be delivered to-day. 
That, of course, is a very large amount of 
money, and I cannot produce it in so short 
a time; moreover, I have no intention of 
paying anything at all to these blood- 
thirsty robbers. On the other hand, I am 
convinced they will continue to threaten 
me, and I feel that sooner or later they will 
carry out their schemes. The Chinese police 
can do nothing ; the detectives I have em- 
ployed are hopeless.” 

He paused and looked at me somewhat 
anxiously. His English was slow, but verv 
distinct, and he spoke with but little accent. 

‘* May I see some of these letters?” I 
asked. 


said, 


“These robbers are desperate men,’ 
‘and they will fight 
trapped rats if they find themselves 
cornered.’” 
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Deng, who had 
been listening at- 
tentively, went to the 
big safe and re- 
turned with a num- 
ber of coarse, yellow 
pieces of paper. 


like 


They were 
so I 
to me 

The first 
received that 
thus :— 


all written in Chinese, 
asked him to translate them 


letter was the one 
morning, and ran 


Bays 
quke pas 


ro) 


‘ 
4 


<j. 
ee 


We demand $100,000. Deliver it to the 
Golden Dragon Tea-House, West Gate, at 
12 o'clock to-night. Beware if you fail! 

Tue Brack HanpD. 


Underneath, drawn in black ink, was a 
sketch of a hand with long curved nails. 


The other letters were all in the same strain ; 
each was signed ‘‘ The Black Hand,”’ and all 
gave the same tea-shop as the place to which 
the money was to be brought. There did not 
seem to be much subtlety about the brigands’ 
methods, and this constant harping on the 
‘* Golden Dragon” rendezvous gave me an 
idea. I would get Du Roché to come along 
with me to the tea-house at the appointed 


time that night, with two or three good men, 
and surprise the whole gang ! 

I explained my scheme to Deng and his 
father and asked the young man if he would 
care to accompany us. 

Deng was quite willing, but the old 
gentleman did not like the idea of the expedi- 
tion at all. 

‘* These robbers are desperate men,” he 
said, ‘‘ and they will fight like trapped rats 
if they find themselves cornered. You have 
been so good to my son and myself that I 
should be deeply grieved if any accident 
betell vou. Give up the idea, my friend ; it 
is altogether too dangerous.” 

1 did my best to reassure him, pointing 
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out that Du Roch? would be in charge of 
the arrangements, and finally, seeing that 
I was determined on this step, and also that 
his troubles would be all ended should our 
enterprise be successful, he withdrew his 
opposition and wished me ‘* good joss.” 

It was a little before midnight when 
the four of us—Du Roché; his assistant 
Wang, a short stout Chinaman who was a 
very clever detective and an old acquaintance 
of mine; Deng; and myself—arrived at a 
gloomy alleyway, almost a tunnel for a 
few yards, leading to an open space, on one 
side of which was 
a row of straw huts 
and on the other the 
“‘Colden Dragon” 
tea*house. 

There was no 
moon, and a_ thin 
haze overhead 
blotted out the stars 
and made the night 
penucularly, dark. 

Zverything was 
silent save for the 
croaking of frogs 
somewhere close by 
and the occasional 
dismal howl of a 
native dog. Not a 
soul was in sight 
anywhere ; the tea- 
house appeared to 
be completely 
deserted. 

It was agreed, 
after a whispered 
consultation, that 
Du Roché and my- 
self were to stay in 
hiding whilst Wang 


and Deng recon- 
noitred the 
“Golden Dragon” 


and signalled to us 
when to come out, 
for we did not wish 
to arouse any sus- 
picion at first. 

From where we 
stood, I could see the tea-house plainly. 
It apparently consisted of one large room, 
crowded with tables and benches. In 
one corner, on a brick stove containing 
a dying fire, stood a large tank, The 
place was lighted by a_ single oil-lamp 
that hung in the centre of the room. Two 
Chinese.--as villainous a pair as 1 have ever 
seen—were walking about in silence, while 
a third, far in the rear, stood smoking a long 
pipe and looking as watchful as a ferret. 1 
pointed him out to Du Roché as the probable 
leader. 

By th's tims Wang and Deng had 
reached the tea-house, where they took seats. 
They had not long vo wait, for the trio 
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promptly recognized Deng and came up to 
him. Then I heard Wang cough—once, 
twice. 

That was our signal! I gripped my 
revolver and whispered to Du Roché: 
““ Now’s our chance!” 

We were upon them in an instant. As 
soon as we were inside Wang whipped out his 
pistol and ordered the startled rascals in 
Chinese to ‘‘ Hands-up.”” 

Even as he spoke the words, I knew that 
we should not arrest the would-be kidnappers 
easily, for, stealthy though their movements 
were, I saw the leader’s revolver gleam in the 
dim light. Before we could lift a finger, a 
shot rang out, and the whole place was 
plunged into darkness. He had fired at the 
lamp! 

For fa short space of time everything 
was chaos. So swift had been the bandit’s 
action that for a moment I wondered what 
was happening. Then there came a scuffling 
sound, and I could hear tables and benches 
being knocked over, though I could see 
nothing. I was afraid to shoot, for Deng and 
Wang were somewhere opposite me. 

Moving as best I could in the darkness, I 
sprang towards the rogue who had fired the 
shot, but he had changed his position, and 
I stumbled heavily over a table. Someone 
struck a match, and as it flared up I looked 
round just in time to catch a glimpse of 
the three kidnappers running for their lives 
towards the alley. Du Roché and I fired 
almost at the same instant, but too late ; the 
trio had already turned the corner and were 
out of sight. 

“ Quick; after them!” cried Du Roché, 
and away down the alley into the open 
we dashed. I am a bit of an athlete and a 
sprinter, but I was completely beaten by the 
amazing swiftness of the shadowlike forms 
we pursued. At the end of the lane was 
another alley—empty. Baffled, we looked to 
right and left, seeking in vain for the three 
rascals who had so cleverly slipped away at 
the very moment we thought we had them 
safely trapped. 

There was nothing to tell us which way 
to turn. Opposite was a perfect labyrinth of 
dark alleys and turnings, without so much 
as a glimmer of light showing ; not even the 
sound of < distant footfall gave us a clue. A 
distant clock struck midnight, and Du 
Roché shrugged his shoulders hopelessly. 

“We shall have to give it up for to- 
night,” he said, regretfully. “ The beggars 
have beaten us!” 

Slowly and reluctantly we retraced our 
steps to the place where Deng had parked 
his car. 

“They call themselves the ‘ Black 
Hand,’ and they’re well named,’’ growled 
Du Roché, when we were all inside the car. 
“7 don’t think I ever met a trickier trio. We 
shall hear more of them betore long, you 
Miark my words |” 
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I was silent ;_I could think of nothing to 
say. Only that morning | had laughed at 
the gang, regarding them merely as clumsy 
bunglers whom I was going to lay by the 
heels, but in spite of our cleverness they 
had outwitted us and escaped when we had 
all but :.andcuffed them. 

During the next few days nothing more 
was heard of the kidnappers, and_c week 
later I had to leave Shanghai. Before I 
went Deng presented me with a beautiful 
gold watch, with my initials engraved on the 
back, and thanked me once again for all I 
had done for him, Although we had failed 
to capture the kidnappers, he said, he felt 
convinced they had learnt their lesson and 
would not molest him or his father any more. 
I was not so sure about the matter myself, 
and advised him to be always on the 
lookout. 

When I returned to Shanghai, some 
months later, I called on my friend Du Roché. 
I hadn’t heard anything about Deng 
Ki-ping or the Black Hand bandits since 
my departure, and was eager to know if 
any developments had occurred. 

“Any news of Deng and that gang 
that were after his money ? ” I asked. 

“Plenty !”’ replied the detective, looking 
up with a grim smile. ‘‘ Deng has been 
kidnapped, and is being held somewhere for 
a ranson of two hundred thousand dollars ! 
Two days ago his poor old father died— 
from grief over the loss of his son, I believe. 
It isall the work of those accursed scoundrels 
who call themselves the Black Hand.”’ . 

“Good heavens!” I cried, startled at 
the news. ‘‘ When was Deng captured ? ” 

“Nearly two months ago,’’ replied 
Du Roché. ‘“ You remember thet night at 
the tea-house ? Well, after that we heard no 
more of the villains, and thought they had 
been frightened off. Then, one morning, 
young Deng mysteriously disappeared. That 
same day, his father received a letter de- 
manding two hundred thousand dollars 
Tansom. 

“ They gave him two months in which 
to pay, and added that Deng would be 
killed if the money was not handed over. I 
believe myself that they'll do it; I know of 
similar cases where children have been 
murdered! Anyway, we still have a week's 
grace, but we’ve got to act quickly if we're 
going to save the poor boy. Wang, who has 
been working on the case, has some im- 
portant clues as to the whereabouts of 
the gang, and we expect to raid a certain 
place before very long.”” 

“Good!” I'said. ‘* You'll let me know 
when the raid takes place, won't you? I 
should like to be in it.” 

“Sure!” he promised, “ I'll keep you 
posted.”” 

Just six mornings later, I awoke to find 
my telephone clamouring raucously — for 
attention. As I crawied out of bed, IL 
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“Du Roché’s revolver spoke, and without a sound the fellow crashed to the ground.” 


I shouldn’t 
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noticed that the little clock on mv dressing- 
table marked the unearthly hour of 3 a.m. 
I picked up the receiver, and soon found that 
my caller was Du Roché, speaking from the 
police station. 

“That you, Dunne?” he demanded. 
“Sorry to drag you out of bed, but 
Wang has just located that Black Hand 
gang in a farmhouse somewhere along the 
Kaingwan Road and we are going to raid 
it. Coming? All right; I'l pick you up 
at the corner of Route Frelupt and Rue Pére 
Robert, in ten minutes’ time. Don’t forget 
your revolver ; you will need it.” 

“ Righto!” I cried gleefully. “Vil 
be there before you.” 

Ten minutes later a motor-lorry, filled 
with Chinese police and detectives, drew up 
at the corner of the road where I was waiting. 
As soon as I had jumped on, it started off 
again at full speed in the direction of 
Kiangwan. 

“How many of them are there?” I 
asked Du Roché, as I took a seat next to 
him. 

“ About fifteen,” he replied. ‘‘ Wang 
says that they are all armed, which is why 1 
have brought twenty of my specials. This 
time I am taking no chances!’ 

Through the deserted streets we raced, 
and on into the open country, until the car 
finally stopped some six miles outside 
Shanghai. Here Wang pointed to a small 
farmhouse lying about a quarter of a mile 
from the road, where a single faint light 
flickered. 

Noiselessly we scrambled out on to the 
moon-lit road. Du Roché whispered some 
orders to his men, and a moment later, 
slipping one by one into the shadow of the 
hedge, they disappeared. 1 took up my 
position next to the detective, under a 
big tree, with Wang by my side. Overhead, 
the moon was climbing the sky, struggling 
through heavy masses of clouds that from 
time to time obscured her disc. There was 
not a sound to be heard anywhere ; every- 
thing was deathly still. 

Presently Du Roché gripped my arm 
and pointed. At the front of the farmhouse 
something or other was moving in the gloom 
under a hedge. A moment later a figure 
appeared in a patch of moonlight close by 
the house. A door opened, a man stepped in, 
silhouetted against the glow within, and 
the door closed again. A moment later 
the light in the hut went out. 

“That's their sentinel,” whispered Du 
Roché. ‘Something has scared them, and 
rprised if they fire upon us 
first. Stand close to me, and don’t be afraid 
to use your pistol when the shooting starts.” 

With that he blew a whistle, and in the 
moonlight I could see the policemen, who 
had already completely surrounded the hut, 
slowly advancing towards it. When w- were 
about a hundred paces away, Wang called 
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out at the top of his voice: ‘‘ Who are you 
in that house ? ” 

The answer took the form of three shots 
fired in rapid succession in our direction. 
Thereupon Du Roché gave the order to 
fire, and a regular fusillade burst out from 
the hedges where his men were hidden. 

The fight now developed in dead earnest. 
Bullets whined and zipped, revolvers and 
rifles cracked and barked, awakening re- 
sounding echoes. The bandits, of course, 
had the advantage of position; they were 
so well hidden that they were completely 
invisible to us. All we could do was to pour 
bullets into the house at random, hoping 
that ere long some of the shots would find 
a human billet. Several times we fired 
regular volleys, but each time they replied 
with a hail of lead. 

For over an hour, during which time 
three Chinese detectives were wounded, 
these brisk exchanges continued, and we 
appeared to be no nearer capturing the hut. 
It was, however, impossible for the bandits 
to escape through the cordon Du Reché had 
thrown round the place, and our continual 
fire forced them to lie low. 

Occasionally we pretended to make a 
break from cover, giving the impression 
that we were about to attempt a rush, and 
thus induced our opponents to expend large 
quantities of ammunition in rapid firing. 
These ruses, in combination, proved success- 
ful, and at the end of another hour it became 
evident that the rascals were running short 
of ammunition. We ourselves kept up a 
continual fire so as to prevent them from 
making a dash for liberty, for in the darkness, 
if they had once succeeded in getting out, 
they would have stood every chance of 
escape. 

Presently Du Roché, who had been 
going round issuing orders to his men, came 
back to me, ‘‘ We can’t go on like this,”” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Directly it gets a bit lighter 
they will be able to see us and we shall be 
easy targets; the helges give us no real 
cover. Our only chance is to make 2 bold 
rush and surprise them. ‘There are only two 
entrances to the hut. You take these six 
men and attack them on the right ; the rest 
of us will tackle the left entrance. If they 
offer the least resistance shoot—and shoot 
to kill.” 

For some time past the east had been 
gradually whitening with the approach 
of dawn and now, in the grey light, I could 
see the farmhouse more clearly. 

Quickly I got my six men_ together, 
and we went forward. Our course led across 
the grounds, in and out among hedges and 
pits. The whole place, with its scattered 
tubbish-heaps and unkempt shrubs, had a 
blighted, ill-omened look. 

We reached the hut without mishap, but 
as we got nearer a shot whistled past close to 
my head, Cautioning my men to be ready, I 


tried the door. It was 
unfastened, and with 
a rush we all dived 
through, revolver in 
hand. Almost at the 
same moment, Du 
Roché and his men 
came charging in by 
the other door. The 
surprise was complete ! 
So swift were our 
movements that we 
had the bandits 
covered before they 
had time to turn their 
Tifles on us. 

Most of them, 
realizing that escape 
was now impossible, 
threw down _ their 
weapons and raised 
their hands in token 
of surrender. One by 
one they were 
handcuffed and 
searched. 

While this was 
going on, a bandit, 
whom I recognized as 
the leader of the trio 
who had escaped us 
at the tea-house, sud- 
denly whipped out a 
revolver, shot the 
policeman nearest him, 
and leapt for the door. 
Before he had taken 
three steps, however, 
Du_ Roché’s_ revolver 
spoke, and without a 
sound the fellow 
crashed to the ground, 
shot through the heart. 
The poor policeman 
died a few minutes 
later. 

Du Roché, a man 


who seldom allowed himself to get ruffled, 


swore furiously. 


“* Curse the brute! ’’ he growled. ‘‘ He 
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Deng Ki-ping as he appeared after 
his rescue from the kidnappers. 


With that we 
started to search the 
place, and very soon 
discovered the young 
Chinese hidden away 
in a hole dug in the 
ground under the 
floor. His hands and 
feet were tied, and 
he had been almost 
starved to death. 

In the pit we dis- 
covered a rich booty 
of jewels, notes, gold 
and silver, and also 
two other hapless 
captives—the sons of 
wealthy Chinamen 
whom the bandits were 
holding for ransom in 
the same way as Deng. 
Altogether it was one 
of the most sensational 
hauls that have been 
made in recent years. 

Leaving the farm- 
house in charge of 
Wang and two Chinese 
detectives, the rest of 
us returned to the 
police station with our 
captives. Deng was 
taken to a_ hospital, 
where he soon _ re- 
covered. The two 
other young men were 
restored to their de- 
lighted parents, who 
promptly gave large 
sums of money to the 
deceased _ policeman’s 
family. Deng showed 
his own gratitude by 
presenting a reward to 
each of the men who 
took part in the raid. 
Du Roché and myself 


received beautiful jade scarf-pins. 


Two weeks later, the bandits, sentenced 


to death by the International Mixed Court, 


has cheated the gallows after all! I ought and again condemned before the tribunal of 
to have padlocked him first. I might have the Magistrate of the Shanghai District, were 


known he was the leader of the gang, and just 
the one man who would be likely to show 
fight if he got a chance. 
time to waste ; we must find poor Deng.” 


Well, we have no 


taken to the Lungwha Arsenal, where they 
were duly executed. 

And thus ended the evil activities of the 
notorious ‘‘ Black Hand Gang.” 
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TWO GIRLS IN A TYPHOON 


By HYLTON CLEAVER 
Illustrated by LEONARD POTTS 


The trying experience that befell two young ladies who took passage on board a tramp 
. steamer from Hong Kong to British North Borneo. 


is to set out on the five-days’ run 
from Hong Kong to Sandakan, in 
British North Borneo, during October or 
November. Spice may be added to the 
hazard in another way, for no ordinary 
passenger-steamers make the journey, and if 
you take this particular route you must 
travel by a cargo-boat. These carry heavy 
timber, coolie passengers, and other odds 
and ends. Sometimes there are two or three 
Europeans—chiefly business people 
would not elect to go tor choice. 

Although by December typhoons are 
supposed to be respecting their close season, 
there are-such things as vagabond storms 
that break the rules and set out to surprise 
you after hours, so to speak. It is important, 
therefore, that ships which sail these perilous 
seas should have a wireless installation, so 
that news may be gained without delay 
from other vessels as to the whereabouts 
of any stray typhoon which may be out- 
of-bounds. : 

Even a cargo-boat can then work 
round it, for a typhoon moves in a circle, 
advancing as it spins, and kecps revolving 
until it creates a vacuum round its axis 
where there is no wind at all, but only 
ominous and eerie calm. 

This is the story of two English girls 
who wanted to get to Sandakan by Christ- 
mas Day and didn’t. They went by o 
cargo-boat and were the only European 
passengers on board; except for coolie 
women, they were the only females on the 
ship. This tramp tried to dodge a typhoon, 
but struck it instead, and took fifteen days 
to make a five-days’ trip. How the much- 
punished ship turned up again after being 
reported ‘ missing "’ at Lloyd's is worth the 
telling. 

Of Mrs. Hastings Maddick and Miss 
Nancie Riley, the two voung ladics con- 
cerned, it may be said that had they not 


HE hunting ground of typhoons is the 
China Sea; the way to meet one 


who 


possessed a good deal of courage they would 
never have boarded the steamer at all, for 
their first sight of her was granted them when 
she arrived at Hong Kong eight days late 
on the crossing from Sandakan, and unable 
to start back. She had come through a 
typhoon only to meet a monsoon, and she 
reached port with her bridge gone and her 
steering-gear all to pieces. 

Two of the officers had been injured, 
several boats smashed to pieces, and the 
upper shade-deck completely swept away. 
The steering-gear had been so badly smashed 
that resort had been necessary to the 
primitive method of steering by winches, 
and it was not until December 7th that the 
chip fought her way at last into Hong Kong. 

Eagerly the two girls watched the 
battered: vessel dock, for this was the boat 
on which they were supposed to cross the 
China Sea. Had they known it, her next 
trip was to be even more sensational. 
These Englishwomen, however, were both 
young and independent ; they were largely 
alone in life. The spirit of adventure had 
already taken them half-way round the 
world for fun,- and they did not feel like 
backing out now. 

For a fortnight forty-five carpenters 
worked day and night on the tramp, during 
which time the girls learned that she had no 
wireless and would be taking 2 long chance 
when she sailed again. Though the typhoon 
signal was being flown ct the port when the 
ip eventually started, they took the risk 
and—except for three hundred coolies, who 
were battened down almost from the start— 
they were the only passengers who Cid. 

The vessel had hardly left Hong Kong 
before things began to happen. First < great 
ship passed them, coming into port. Having 
no wireless, the tramp ran up 2 signal asking 
the whereabouts of the typhoon. The great 
ship passed in studied and disdainful silence, 
and the officers of the smaller vessel, watching 
first in bewilderment and presently in white 


wrath, snapped their fingers and went out 
to meet an uncharted danger on their own. 
The hoon was about, but where ? 
Meanwhile they hit bad weather 
straight away. 
he girls had their lunch in comparative 
comfort, but by dinner-time they could 
hardly keep their feet. The monsoon tacked 
itself on to the other warring elements as 
the ship got out into the open sea, and 
everything movable had to be tied up. 
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“Fiddles” (wooden frames) held the 
crockery at meal-times ; and when the girls 
essayed to sit on deck they, too, were tied 
in—and even then one managed to fall out! 
Extra bunk supports were brought into 
service in the cabins, and at dinner soup 
had to be served in tin mugs, a little at a 
time. All night the girls had to battle with 
luggage which wanted to go sliding wildly 
round the floor. They were unable to 
unpack and could not sleep. The officers 


“The girls stood there holding on and looking at the great waves.” 
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were hardly seen, merely attending dinner 
and then going out again. It was all very 
disturbing, but not altogether unexpected. 

Dawn on the second day brought grey 
skies, an intolerable heat, rain, and a howling 
wind, The tramp rolled terrifically, reach- 
ing most alarming angles, yet the girls 
managed to get up on deck for air occa- 
sionally, and stood there holding on and 
looking at the great waves. Up to this 
time they had not seen the captain. Indeed, 
for three days and nights this fine seaman 
never left the bridge or took his boots oft. 

Meals were brought to him at his post, 
and he stuck to it till the fourth day when— 
the previous voyage having sapped his 
strength—he suddenly collapsed and was 
carried down unable to use his legs. Even 
then he refused to sleep, but, like a dazed 
child, tried to navigate his ship by sending 
instructions from his bunk. He was left to 
the care of the girls, getting gradually 
weaker, and, at last, when the ship’s position 
was explained to him, he handed over to 
the second-ofticer, who, alone of the others, 
held a master’s “ ticket.” 

Meanwhile the steamer had ceased to 


even make headway, and for a time, in fact, . 


was actually driving backward. The ship 
had already hove-to for the typhoon once 
and tried to run south of it. Then, as the 
storm spun west, she hove-to again, mighty 
waves beating up against her sides in serried 
ranks, butfeting her with such savagery 
that once again her steering-gear broke 
down. 

For the next three days and nights the 
navigating officer, hopelessly out of his 
course, could not so much as take a sight, 
for never a star was seen at night nor a 
glimpse of sun or moon. Rain came down 
in continual torrents and the sea rose 
mountains high. In three days the vessel 
drifted cighty miles, and found _ herself 
eventually on the weather side of the 
dreaded Macclesfield Bank, notorious to all 
seamen in those waters. 

By this time it was clear that she could 
not reach Sandakan by Christmas, and the 
girls, who had set out with that one purpose, 
tesigned themselves to the inevitable. The 
officers, though tired out and continually 
saturated, kept up their spirits, and the 
girls did their best to follow their example. 

By dint of much hard work the steering- 
gear was repaired, and the officers began to 
use ring-craft again to dodge the spinning 
edges of the typhoon. 

On December 23rd and 24th the weather 
gtew steadily worse ; it was impossible for 
the ladies even to leave the tiny saloon, 
except to drag their way along the walls to 
their cabins, On Christmas Eve the tramp 
was leaping and plunging in a welter of 
enormous seas, shuddering in every plate and 
frame, and word came to the girls that the 
typhoon was at grips with her. She met the 


edges of it only—but typhoon edges are 
never very neatly finished off ! 

Asked by Mrs. Maddick whether the 
ship was at all likely to get through, one 
officer, who had summed up her pluck, 
looked at her steadily and frankly answered : 
““No.”’ Miss Riley spoke of the boats, but 
was told that it was utterly impossible to 
launch them. 

While the officers fought to save the 
labouring ship, the girls gave the captain 
their unceasing attention. One of them had 
in her trunk a bottle of very special brandy 
that she was taking to a friend in Borneo 
as a Christmas gift. It seemed to be needed 
now, and she decided that the time had 
come to open it. Unfortunately, however, 
every drop of the precious spirit was wasted, 
for as the cork came out the hard-pressed 
ship suddenly flung her nose round, as 
though to dodge a blow, and the bottle flew 
against the cabin wall and was smashed 
into a thousand pieces ! 

The acting captain and first officer were 
now taking half-hour spells on the bridge. 
As each one came down—sodden, bruised, 
and on the borderline of complete exhaus- 
tion—they always found that the girls had 
something ready for them, hot or cold. 

At certain times on that memorable 
Christmas Eve the ship actually appeared 
to plunge bodily beneath the sea, as though 
seeking her last resting-place. Each time, 
however, she managed to lift her bows again 
and reappeared above the surface, green 
Seas pouring off the decks. 

When Christmas morning dawned the 
tramp fought her way out at last into a 
calmer zone. By some dumbfounding Pro- 
vidence she had for the second time got 
through. Christmas was here, and there 
came an emotional moment of intense relief. 

The officers had a ‘“‘ whip round,” and 
a bottle of champagne was found and 
opened, and there followed a toast or 
two. 

It is worth a mention now that that 
same night, in the same typhoon, a Mes- 
sageries boat went down with all hands and 
eighteen European passengers. 

There was no chance of reaching 
Sandakan even by the New Year now, and 
coal and food were running alarmingly 
short. They could not make Manila, but 
with luck they might reach Saigon if the 
coal held out. It was decided to attempt it, 
though Saigon was eight hundred miles 
away. However, here they actually arrived 
at last, and the first glimpse of land, green 
fields, and roofs brought the penalty of 
reaction. The girls stood and watched them 
with tears in their eves. 

The ship’s troubles were not wholly 
over, even yet. The company which owned 
the vessel had no representative in Saigon, 
and the comprador, the Chinese gentleman 
who looked after the commissariat on board, 


had not sufficient money in his chest for the 
ship’s needs. 

There was no one to appeal to for 
assistance, so he went ashore and spent 
what money he had, buying as much coal 
and food as possible. The girls sent first 
messages to their friends, not knowing that 
the ship had already been reported ‘’ miss- 
ing” at Lloyd’s. The captain was seen by 
a French doctor, who had him taken to 
hospital in a sampan. 

Then the tramp bravely put to sea again. 

They were definitely out of the typhoon 
area now, and reasonably safe, but the last 
trouble was to come from within. The 
coolies were hungry; the food was not 
sufficient, they said. They demanded more 
chow — and there was none. Angry 
shouting rose from the hatches and the 
acting captain went to investigate. 
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Things 
beginning ! 

The acting captain had already had all 
the stress he wanted, and he was in no mood 
for shilly-shally. He went down into the 
hold and grabbed up an iron bar in case 
anyone decided to rush him. As luck would 
have it, the end he picked up was scorching 
hot, but rather than show the white feather 
he held on for one instant and then threw 
it amongst the obvious ringleaders of the 
trouble. This put an end to the argument, 
and he was able to retire with dignity. 

The tramp pushed on at seven knots, 
with mended steering but battered sides, 
and so came to Sandakan at last. 

On the five-day crossing she was ten 
days overdue. The English girls had not 
got there for Christmas, but they had gained 
@ new experience or two. 


looked ugly; mutiny was 
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long, hard chase, in the depths of winter, after two half-breed outlaws. 
“all in the game” for the “Mounties,” but they make good reading 


for less strenuous folk. 


T the time this little experience 
happened I was a constable on 
detachment duty at Saddle Lake, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 

The region for which I was responsible 
covered an area of something like eight 
thousand square miles, being bounded by 
Lac La Biche, a hundred miles north of 
Saddle Lake, extending fifteen miles to the 
south, and some seventy miles across from 
east to west. It sounds a lot, but the patrol 
areas of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
cannot be gauged by European standards. 

Saddle Lake itself was a Cree Indian 
Reserve, and forty miles north of it was 
another Reserve, White Fish Lake. Fort 
Saskatchewan was the headquarters of “ G"’ 
division of the R.N.W.M.P., in whose 
jurisdiction the district lay. 

One day in November, 1908, I was 
talking over various matters with the Indian 
agent at Saddle Lake when a _ half-breed 
from Lac La Biche dashed up with a note 
from the Roman Catholic Father in charge 
of the mission there. The letter stated that 
a half-breed, Alfred Makokis, had been 
brought in by Indians, apparently in a dying 
condition. 

Makokis said that he had had a quarrel 

Vou Lvi.—t. 


with two half-breed cousins of his, Joe and 
Thomas, who had finally stripped him, tied 
him to a tree, and beaten him brutally with 
their dog-whips. Then they decamped, 
leaving him_ unconscious until found by the 
Indians. The Father concluded with an 
appeal to me to go up and investigate. 

After putting a few questions to the 
half-breed who had brought the letter, I 
saddled my horse and began the longest and 
swiftest ride of my life. I cantered out of 
Saddle Lake about one o’clock in the after- 
noon, and five hours later saw me at White 
Fish Lake, forty miles away. Incidentally, 
I had already broken one of the regulations 
of the Force, which was that no single horse 
was to be ridden for more than thirty miles 
at a stretch. There was a sequel to this, as 
will be seen later. 

At White Fish Lake I changed horses 
and proceeded, and twenty miles farther on 
stopped at the hut of Thomas Huppie, a 
French half-breed who was an old Hudson 
Bay servant. Here I once more watered and 
fed my mount, it being now midnight. 

Huppie, who had heard of the crime, 
informed me that Joe and Thomas Makokis 
were making for the wild MacMurray district, 
where, if once they got into its depths, it 
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would be very difficult to find them. He also 
told me that Joe especially was a desperate 
character, who would stop at nothing to 
evade arrest, and warned me to bear this in 
mind. He did not seem very sanguine as to 
my chance of catching the fugitives, but 
admitted they were not likely to have 
reckoned with the fact that 1 should be on 
their trail so quickly. 

Leaving Huppie, I pushed on through 
the night, the darkness relieved by the 
mysterious glow of the Northern Lights, 
until, seventeen hours after I left Saddle 
Lake, a hundred miles away, I rode into 
Lac La Biche. The ride was then—and still, 
I believe, remains so—a record in the annals 
of the Force. 

Without loss of time I went to see Alfred 
Makok He had certainly been fearfully 
maltreated, and believed himself that he was 
dying. In a weak voice he recounted to me 
the circumstances of the assault, and when 
I asked him if he had any idea as to the 
whereabouts of his amiable cousins he said 
that Thomas Makokis’ wife was staving 
with her father at the latter's house at Wind 
River—eighty miles north-east of Lac La 
Biche—and that it was possible that one, 
or both, of the miscreants would make for 
that place. 

Once more I climbed into the saddle, and 
rode out to the Hudson Bay Post, where I 
saw Spencer, the factor, whom I knew well. 
He told me that if I meant to go on to Wind 
River I should have to take dog-teams, as 
the snow would render any other mode of 
progression impossible. He, too, warned me 
of the desperate character of Joe Makokis, 
saying that he possessed a Winchester and 
unlimited ammunition, and would not 
hesitate to fire on me if he got the chance. 

While I was taking three or four hours’ 
much-needed sleep, Spencer, good fellow 
that he was, got busy, and when I awoke, 
1 found two sleds and three half-breeds 
awaiting me — Gustave, Andre, and 
Augustine. 

“They're the best men I can get for 
you,” said Spencer, “ but there’s only one 
of them you can depend upon in a scrap or 
a tight corner of any kind, and_ that’s 
Augustine.” This piece of information I 
carefully stored in my mind. 

“Good luck, old man,"’ he shouted as I 
drove off; “ take care of yourself !’” 

Two days later we ran into an encamp- 
ment of hunting Indians, who said they had 
come through Wind River and had n 
Thomas Makokis there—news that cheered 
me greatly, since it proved I was on the 
track of one at least of the desperadoes. It 
would have been decidedly heart-breaking 
to have finished that somewhat arduous trek 
only to find that it had been in vain, 

We rested with these Indians for a 
while, and when we moved off again, I 
attached one of them, named Wappoose 
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(The Rabbit’, to my party. He was a full- 
blooded Indian, and a stout fellow. 

Once again it was a case of night travel. 
We reached Wind River at three a.m., and 
with infinite precautions I surrounded the 
wooden shack in which I believed one of the 
Makokis brothers to be. Eventually I walked 
straight in on Thomas, who was asleep, with 
his squaw, in an outhouse. 

Whatever Joe's reputation as a_fire- 
eater might be, his brother was certainly a 
disappointment in this respect. As soon as 
he understood who it was that had disturbed 
his slumbers, he was obviously scared stiff, 
and, without making the slightest attempt 
at resistance, fell on his knees and confessed 
everything. Word had come through to him 
that his cousin had died as a result of the 
treatment meted out to him, and there is no 
doubt Thomas believed he wa: being arrested 
on the capital charge. 

“The best thing you can do,’ I told 
him sternly, “is to tell me where I can find 
your brother.” 

He was nothing loath. In fact—probably 
with some vague idea of saving his own skin 
—he was only too anxious to tell me every- 
thing. - : 

~ “My brother is not here,” he said. ‘“‘ He 
is waiting for me to join him at Swan Lake, 
forty miles farther on. He's armed, and 
swears he will not be taken alive.” 

““ We'll see about that,’ I answered 

grimly. 
y further plans were quickly made. 
It seemed to me that I was getting a good 
run for my money, but if Joe Makokis was 
at Swan Lake 1 determined to get him as T 
had got Thomas. 1 turned to Gustave and 
Andre, two of the half-breeds. 

* Listen,” I said. ‘ You will take this 
man,” indicating the trembling prisoner, 
“back to La Biche, and if you let him 
escape I'll skin you alive! You under- 
stand?” 

They did, and I had little fear that the 
terrified fellow would have enough pluck 
even to attempt to get away. 1 watched 
them start off down the trail, and then, with 
Augustine and the Indian, 1 set off on what 
1 hoped would be the final instalment of my 
journey to Swan Lake. 

It proved heavy going. The snow lay 
thick and deep, more was threatening to 
fall, and I could not help wondering whether, 
before I reached my goal, I should be 
involved in one of those sudden blizzards 
which make winter travel in these latitudes 
hazardous in the extreme. But my luck 
held ; the snow kept otf, and at dawn I 
reached the frozen margin of the lake. 

The lake itself is about three miles 
long and froma half to three-quarters of a 
mile in width, and somewhere on its banks, 
I guessed, was Joe Makokis’ encampment. 

Dawn broke, and, leaving Augustine 
and the Indian in the bush with the dog- 


team, I stepped out to the ice-covered lake. 
I had only gone a little way when a bullet 
struck the ice about twelve yards to my left 
and ricochetted on into space, while the 
crack of a rifle came 
sharply through the 
frosty air. Evidently 
Joe was on the alert, 


“TI found myself directly below Joe's 
place of concealment.” 


had spotted my unwelcome presence, and 
was now, in very plain terms, giving me a 
hint to quit ! 

In the circumstances, continuing across 
the lake seemed to me to savour of foolhardi- 
ness. Long before I reached the farther bank, 
Joe would be able to pick me off ; and after 
coming so far I had the strongest possible 
objection to affording him that satisfaction. 
Nor did an alternative plan of creeping upon 
him through the brushwood along the bank 
commend itself to me. 

I had no certain knowledge of Joe’s 
position; he would be bound to spot my 
approach, whatever precautions I might 
take, and would doubtless drop me before I 
could get to close quarters. That first shot 
at long range showed his markmanship was 
not to be despised. 


SHORT STORIES. 
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It struck me, 
therefore, that the 
situation was one 
that called for a 
little hard thinking, 
so I beat a retreat 
from the lake and 
went back to the 
dog-team. I could well 
imagine the sardonic grin 
with which the outlaw 
witnessed my retirement. 
Already, however, I 


thought I saw a way 
of outwitting him, and 
called Augustine, the 


half-breed, over to me. 

‘ Augustine,’ I said, “ take 
off your clothes.” 

Augustine looked puzzled and 
a trifle startled until I explained 
my scheme; then he grinned 
£ broadly in appreciation of it. 

3riefly, it was as follows. I 
intended to change clothes with the half- 
breed and send him, dressed in my con- 
spicuous fur coat and other service equip- 
ment, up the lake with the dog team and 
the Indian. This would give the watchful 
Master Joe the impression that I was making 
a long detour with the intention of coming 
down on him from the north. Actually 
should be doing something very different. 

The change of garments was dul 
effected, and Augustine, greatly pleased wit! 
himself in the trappings of the Mounted 
Police, swung out across the frozen lake. 
The outlaw saw the men and dogs depart, 
and fired a shot towards them, but whether 
as a threat or in derision I do not know. 
From the shelter of the bushes I watched 
the half-breed until he was well on his 
way—I had ordered him to return at dawn 
—and then I gave my attention to the next 
stage in my plan of campaign. 

Keeping well away from the margin 
of the lake, I made a long detour which 
would eventually bring me to the spot from 
which I believed Joe’s shots to have come. 
My judgment proved good, for shortly before 
nightfall I located his camp in a clump of 
overhanging willows. Then I lay low and 
waited for darkness. 
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It was a decidedly cold vigil. Naturally 
I could not light a fire, and I was even 
afraid to move about too much, in case Joe’s 
keen ears should spot my presence in his 
vicinity. Even when darkness came, I made 
no move. 

Having regard to the dangerous 
character of the man I was to tackle, I 
decided, if possible, to catch him asleep, as 
I had done his brother. It was not entirely 
regard for my own safety which dictated 
this policy—I believed I could look after 
myself all right—but 1 wanted my prisoner 
alive, and not dead. 

At 3 a.m. the long-threatened snow 
began to fall in great flurries, and under 
cover of the whirling flakes 1 emerged from 
my hiding-place, and cautiously crept out 
on to the surface of the lake. Keeping well 
under the bank, I stole noisclessty along 
until I found myself directly below Joe’s 
place of concealment. 

I soon realized that my hope of catch- 
ing him asleep was not going to be fulfilled, 
for I could distinctly hear him talking to his 
squaw. It was evident, however, that he 
was quite unsuspicious that any immediate 
danger threatened him. In fact, I fancy he 
believed he had scared me off. 

And now, I’m afraid, I am going to be 
guilty of something approaching an anti- 
climax. I ought to be able to describe a hair- 
raising conflict with an armed desperado, 
culminating in a desperate hand-to-hand 
struggle—and indeed it might have come to 
this, had not my plans been so carefully laid. 
What actually happened was this. 

There came a heavier scurry of snow 
than usual, sweeping over Joe’s encamp- 
ment and blotting most things from his 
view. With the scurry of snow came a figure, 
dressed like a half-breed, who had covered 
Joe with a revolver, and secured his Win- 


chester, almost before that astonished 
individual had rubbed the snow from his 
eyes. 


It took him some moments to compre- 
hend the true identity of the apparent half- 
breed who had got the whip-hand of him, 
but when he did all the fight went out of 
him in an instant. He fairly wilted, and, 
like his brother, dropped on his knees and 
confessed, blaming the brother for all that 
had occurred. 

He gave me no trouble while we waited 
for Augustine to return with the sled at dawn, 
and proved a tractable prisoner all the way 
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down to La Biche, where we 
Thomas, who, as I expected, ha 
attempt to escape from his escort. 

At the preliminary hearing of the case 
at White Fish Lake both of them were com- 
mitted for trial at the Supreme Court, 
Edmonton, and it was fortunate for them 
that Alfred's injuries did not turn out to be 
so severe as was at first feared. He duly 
recovered, but Joe got two years for his 
part in the affair and Thomas one year, 
which they served at Fort Saskatchewan. 
The little matter of Swan Lake was not 
mentioned * It was all in the game. 

About a month afterwards I received a 
wire to report to headquarters immediately. 
I saddled up and went, and was putting my 
horse away at Fort Saskatchewan when the 
divisional sergeant-major appeared on the 
scene, and regarded me with some surprise. 

“What are you doing here, Hayter?” 
he demanded. 

“I don’t know, sergeant-major,” I 
replied. ‘‘ I've come in answer to a wire.” 

He grunted. 

“* Before you report,” he said, ‘‘ I want 
a word with you.” 

I followed him into his office, when he 
produced my mileage report and began to 
rate me soundly. 

“‘ There’s going to be a vacancy in your 
detachment, if you’re not careful,” he said 
sternly. “ Here you've been riding a horse 
forty miles at a stretch when you know as 
well as I do that thirty is the limit, except in 
case of emergency—which you've entirely 
failed to make out. I’ve got quite enough 
trouble to get horses, without having them 
foundered for no reason at all.” 

“He went another sixty miles after that, 
sergeant-major,”” a quiet voice broke in. 
It was the Inspector, who had entered 
unnoticed. ‘ There is going to be a vacancy 
in your detachment,” he added to me. “ You 
will take a man back with you, and hand 
over to him at once. Then you will report 
for the ‘ Corporals’ class.’ ”” 

The sergeant-major looked astonished, 
for the ‘‘ corporals’ class’ spelt promotion. 
However, he was in quite a good humour 
when I and my relief pulled out next 
morning. 

“‘ Look here, Hayter,” he said, grinning, 
“you've done thundering well on that 
detachment, but for the love of Mike don’t 
teach the man who’s taking over from you 
any of your hundred-mile stunts !” 


icked up 
made no 
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THROUGH THE INNER 
DESERTS OF ARABIA 


Illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 


The story of an amazing achievement. The Countess Malmignati is the first European 
‘woman to penetrate to the little-known Inner Deserts of Arabia, which many veteran 


explorers have tried, without success, to reach. 


Starting from Damascus under the guidance 


of an old camel-dealer, she made friends with an Arab Sultan and accompanied his caravan 


into the interior. 


The Countess met with many strange and exciting adventures—war, 


imprisonment, treachery, and hardship—and though she did not accomplish all she set out 


to do she neverthe! 


less made a wonderful journey and visited the holy city of Medina. 


This instalment describes her experiences in Damascus before beginning her eventful trip. 


I. 


WAS living in Damascus when the urge 
first came upon me to do what no 
European woman had ever done before 
—cross the great Ruba-el-Kali Desert 

of Arabia. That this is a decidedly ambi- 
tious undertaking is proved by the history 
of many previous failures. 

My idea was to go to Palmyra, join the 
Roalla tribe, and make friends with their 
Sultan, for the Roallas are one of the most 
important tribes in all Arabia, being a 
section of the great ‘‘ Anaize.” Once on 
good terms with their Sultan, I intended to 
travel with the tribe, moving slowly south- 
wards with them through the inner deserts. 

Arrived in the south, I hoped to be 
able to induce the Sultan to take me across 
the little-known Ruba-el-Kali. For all 
practical purposes this expedition is only 
possible in company with a great tribe, 
travelling with their herds of camels and 
sheep. calculated that it would take us 
quite eight months to reach the south, but 
it would then be the best time to start for 
the desert, being early spring, when camels 
can go for about three weeks without water 
—a point of great importance. 

During our long wanderings I should 
gather sufficient experience and information 
to be able to start off alone with my caravan 
if I failed to persuade the Sultan to accom- 
pany me. : 

At first glance it may seem rather a 
strange plan to start from the uttermost 
north of Arabia for a journey through the 


southern desert ; but many explorers have 
tried to enter from the south, or the Red Sea 
coast, only to fail, chiefly owing to the 
fanaticism and hostility of the southern 
tribes. I had not forgotten the awful expe- 
rience of Mr. G. W. Bury in Southern 
Arabia in 1909. Though he had been made 
an Arab chief he had to fly for his life after 
having been betrayed, robbed of every- 
thing, and very nearly murdered. 

Others who have tried to enter the 
jealously-guarded interior were Wellstedt in 
1836, von Wrede in 1843, Joseph Halevy in 
1870, and Leo Hirsch in 1888. The utmost 
they achieved, however, was to penetrate 
fifty to a hundred miles from the fringes of 
the desert ; and even this they could only 
accomplish with great danger. It is very 
doubtful, indeed, if any of the Arabs them- 
selves have ever crossed this great desert. 
There are vague legends afloat that caravan 
routes once existed from the Central 
Hadramaut to Riad, but they are only 
Tumours. 

The Arabs, as a matter of fact, seem to 
know absolutely nothing about this vast 
desert of Ruba-el-Kali. It is supposed to 
be some six hundred thousand square miles 
in extent, stretching about eight hundred 
and fifty miles west to east, and six hundred 
and fifty miles north to south. 

At the rate of fifty miles a dav, I 
reckoned, it would not take more than about 
twenty-one days to cross it, but as it was 
quite uncertain whether there were any 
wells en route where water would be 
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procurable this was, of course, a very hypo- 
thetical estimate. However, as the Libyan 
desert—supposed to ke the most rainless 
region in the world—contains an abundant 
supply of deep-seated water, why should I 
not hope for the same in the Arabian desert ? 

Before I commence the story of my 
desert experiences, a 
short account of 
Damascus itself may 
not be out of place. 
To many people the 
city is but a vague 
Biblical name, but 
personally I found it 
of the greatest in- 
terest—perhaps, 
artly, because for me 
it represented the gate- 
way to the Unknown. 

Living in the 
centre of the town as 
I did, I saw much of 
the many - coloured, 
noisy street life. There 
are three long covered 
markets, in which are 
the principal shops. 
All these establish- 
ments are completely 
open to the street, and 
behind the merchan- 
dise one can see the 
Arabs sitting, some- 
times two or three 
together, endeavouring 
to decipher a letter, 
or smoking their nar- 
gileh, apparently com- 
pletely indifferent to 
possible buyers. 

In another shop, perhaps, you will 
observe a white-bearded old patriarch, with 
enormous spectacles, whose green-shawled 
tarboosh tells of his pilgrimage to Mecca, 
reading the Koran, dead to all outside 
matters. In these sugs there are shops of 
every kind, selling brass-work, silks, clothes, 
even European articles, the latter usually 
worthless, in bad taste, and very expensive. 

There is always an enormous crowd 
passing and pushing along. Very con- 
spicuous are the Bedouins, with their float- 
ing abbas and picturesque head-gear, the 
latter consisting of a coloured shawl] with 
many little tassels held in place by two black 
rows of finely-twisted camel's hair. 

Their abbas are usually black or brown. 
richly embroidered and interwoven with 
silver or gold. Underneath they wear a 
long white, chemise-like gown, fastened 
with a purple belt, and high boots of red 
leather. The women look much _ less 
romantic, being completely hidden in their 
shapeless, sack-like black or brown costumes 
and veiled to the eyes with thick black 
yushmaks, 
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Herds of camels also pass along the suq, 
with the same majestic calmness as the 
Bedouin, and one has to make way for 
them. Now and then, too, one stumbles 
over a sleeping dog, of which there exist 
legions, or has to jump quickly aside to 
escape a lustily-kicking donkey. 

Some of the 
streets belong to 
special trades. One, 
for instance, is con- 
secrated to the shoe- 
makers; in another 
one can only buy silks ; 
in the next are made 
the tubes for the 
nargileh; the fourth 
has the workshops of 
inlaid wooden sandals. 
This street interested 
me greatly; the men 
work outside the shops, 
and their craftsman- 
ship is sometimes 
marvellous. There is 
another street where 
they make cradles, 
beautifully carved and 
inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. 

I_ was surprised 
to find, when I walked 
abroad, that I was 
never stared at or 
molested by either the 
passers-by or the shop- 
people: All the same, 

ordered an Arab 
dress, so to be able to 
move unobserved 
everywhere, and the 
next thing purchased was a_ horse. A 
Syrian friend, whose relations were still 
Arab sheikhs, bought for me a thoroughbred 
Arab pony. 

My favourite ride was to Duma, about 
two hours from Damascus. The road follows 
the River Barada all the way, first through 
low valleys, and then suddenly through high, 
majestic mountains. It is the favourite 
afternoon outing for the Syrians, and car- 
riages full of them—seven or eight in each— 
passed me continually; but they always 
held men only, never any women. 

There you may meet the dandies of 
Damascus, dressed in the latest Syrian 
fashion—European coat and trousers, both 
in very gay colours, a yellowish shade pre- 
ferred, with broad stripes, a pink or blue 
shirt without a collar, no waistcoat, and 
enormous pale blue or pale green sunshades. 

Knowing that the afternoon was the 
chosen hour for the Europeans and Syrians, 
I always rode out about seven o’clock in 
the evening, thus avoiding the crowd and 
the heat. Often I did not return till after 
midnight, returning in the dark amongst 
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the high, black mountains, the stars shining 
with such brilliancy that I felt 1 could almost 
touch them. 

Another advantage of riding out in the 
evening was that I was able to slip a white 
abba over my European costume, and cover 
my small hat with a turban-like shawl. 
So, as I trotted past in the dim light, men 
took me for a Syrian, for I rode astride, and I 
was never molested on this road, though 

reviously, when riding without my abba, I 
had stones thrown at me on several occasions. 

Many of my friends said | was very 
foolish to venture out alone after dark, as 
the village people near Damascus are a very 
rough crowd—far more dangerous than the 
Bedouin. Dr. McKenna, the English doctor, 
told me how he had been held up on the 
road to Palmyra, quite close to Damascus, 
and robbed and ill-treated, and on the same 
road the doctor’s son was nearly beaten to 
death by some of these hooligans. 

But everybody wants to glean their 
own experiences. 1 was secretly longing to 
ride to the fringes 
of the desert, and 
I knew a time 
would come when 
I should do it, 
in spite of all the 
warnings. 

It did—and 
I got my ex- 
perience! I, too, 
went along the 
road to Palmyra. 
It was very bad, 
full of stones and 
holes, tiring both 
for the horse and 
myself. I got as 
far as the begin- 
ning of the 
desert, which 
took me about 
five hours’ ride. 

On my way 
I passed several 
villages and met 
many of the in- 
habitants, but no 
one seemed to 
take much inter- 
est in me. Re- 
turning, I went 
very slowly, and 
soon darkness 
fell. About two 
hours’ journey 
from Damascus I 
dismounted to 
rest my horse and 
to see if I could find some water for both 
of us. I walked along slowly, with the reins 
slung loosely over my arm. 

Suddenly I was seized on both sides 
and stopped! It was so dark that I could 


“I ordered an Arab dress, so as to be able to move 
unobserved everywhere.” 
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not even see the faces of the two men who 
thus held me. I pretended to find nothin, 
extraordinary in their behaviour, hande 
over the reins to one of them, and asked, 
quite calmly and politely, if they could help 
me to find some water and bersim for the 
horse, as we were tired and hungry. 

“Yes,”” they said; they would show 
me both, and we went along. They still 
held me, but their grip was less tight than 
before. They led me to a meadow, and 
there actually were water and bersim for the 
horse. 

With that I sat down and treated the 
pair as if we were on a picnic, asking 
them to get me some mishmush (apricots). 


forthwith one of them went off to fetch 
them. Meanwhile the other man_ rolled 
cigarettes and offered me one, which I 
refused. Surely, I thought, they must be 


very gallant footpads | When the man who 


had gone to get the mishmush returned he 
handed me the fruit nicely arranged on 
leaves in his cap. 


So far I -had found 
everything more 
romantic than 
dangerous ! 

But the dan- 
ger was there, all 
the same. After 
the horse and | 
had hadsufficient 
rest, I rose to go, 
whereupon they 
tried, though 
gently, to keep 
me. However, | 
pushed them 
aside — they did 
not attempt to 
hinder me—and 
we walked up the 
Toad again. All 
this time I had 
kept up a con- 
versation with 
them, as if they 
were friends of 
mine, 

Once on the 
road I thanked 
them for havin 
helped me, an 
tried to mount, 
but at this 
moment, appa- 
tently thinking 
they had kept 
the farce up long 
enough, one of 
them seized me 
again and held 
me, pinning my arms dehind my back. The 
other searched my dress, where he found 
nothing. Underneath my jacket, however, I 
wore a belt wherein I had some money— 
about two or three pounds. He felt it, 
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discovered the little pocket, and calmly 
emptied it. After that the two wanted to 
drag me down to the meadow again. 

Then it was that I thanked the chance 
which had one day led me to indulge a little 
fancy of mine. I had noticed that the 
Bedouins often carry a pistol in their high 
boots, and I had arranged in my own riding- 
boots a kind of case into which I could shp 
my Browning. Had I worn it in my belt 
they would have found and taken it, but in 
my boot they missed it. Snatching it out, 
I whirled swiftly round and fired two shots 
at the startled brigands. Then, as they 
stumbled backwards in affright, I grabbed 
the reins, swung myself into the saddle, and 
galloped off—to arrive home without further 
adventure. 

Soon after this 1 was visited by an old 
Arab sheikh, Mahmoud Bassaam by name, 
who offered to accompany me on my forth- 
coming expedition. He had previously been 
with a woman explorer, Miss Gertrude Bell, 
and seemed to be absolutely trustworthy. 
Mahmoud Bassaam 
had lived all his earlier 
life with the Bedouins, 
trading in camels, but, 
having amassed a 
comfortable fortune, 
had built himself a 
house in the European 
quarter of Sahiya. 

I was rather sur- 
prised that a son of 
the desert, used to the 
free and open life, 
accustomed to live in 
tents and sleep under 
the sky, should choose 
to end his days be- 
tween brick walls and 
sleep in a European 
bed. Of this last, 
however, he was espe- 
cially proud — much 
prouder than he was 
of his big, solid house. 

We arranged that 
he was to come with 
me to Adra and thence 
to Palmyra, where we 
should meet the Roalla 
tribe, who were camp- 
ing around there. 
Bassaam knew the 
Sultan of the tribe, so 
that it would be quite 
easy to join them, TI 
was glad that he was 
an old man, for old 
age is much respected 
amongst the Bedouins, 
and owing to his wide 
experience he would 
be able to introduce 
me to any tribe we met, 


Sitt Trusin, the Countess’s Arab house- 
keeper in Damascus. 
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linstructed Mahmoud Bassaam to buy 
eight camels for me—just enouga to take 
me and my small caravan to Palmyra, 
where we could procure from the Bedouins 
themselves some thoroughbred female 
dromedaries to carry us through the desert. 

Mahmoud and I decided to go to Pal- 
myra on horseback, it being advisable to 

resent ourselves in that manner, since the 
douin admires nothing more than a good 
horse and fine horsemanship. Mahmoud 
Bassaam said that he would be able to get 
the camels for about twelve pounds each ; 
he also undertook to supply a cook and a 
guide whom he knew and trusted. 

One afternoon we set out to buy the 
camel saddles and water-skins, a business 
which'took us up from two o'clock till after 
sunset, when all the shops close. -The pro- 
ceedings were decidedly interesting, At 
first there was no mention of the saddles. 
Instead, the usual exaggerated: greetings 
and compliments were exchanged, and then 
we all sat down to have some coffee and a 
~ nargileh: -After that 
~ we sat for some time 

in! silence, looking at 
thé passers-by, till at 
last, - quite - casually, 
Mahmoud ~ Bassaam, 
broached. the sub- 
ject of -the- camel- 
saddles. ~- 

Those saddles, I 
think, were © almost 
bought atleast ten 
times! .Again. and 
again the “merchant 
assured Mahmoud 
Bassaam that.he loved 
him more than his own 
brother, and>that for 
this reason he did not 
mind the great: loss he 
would incur in.selling 
us the skins and sad- 
dles at such and such 
a price. 

Again and again, 
in the gentlest possible 
manner, Bassaam_ in- 
timated that the price 
mentioned was too 
high, even between 
affectionate relatives. 
It was a very animated 
discussion, the parties 
displaying wonderful 
eloquence and finesse, 
and I greatly enjoyed 
the little comedy. 
When both men grew 
a little weary, we all 
sat down again in 
perfect harmony to 
sip another cup of 
coffee and smoke 
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“One of them seized me again, holding my arms behind my back. The other 
searched my dress.” 
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another nargileh ; then the haggling began 
again. 

From time to time friends of the 
merchant dropped in, and at last there was 
quite an assembly of tarbooshes and grey- 
beards. Finally matters were amicably 
arranged, and we had bought our eight 
camel-saddles and six water-skins, the latter 
costing only two pounds ten altogether. 
Then we parted, mutually satisfied. That 
is the way business is conducted in the 
immemorial East. 

Next day we went to buy the tents, 
and secured a fine big one for myself for 
only six pounds, and two smaller ones for 
the men at two pounds each. I was very 
much surprised at these low prices, yet the 
tents looked strong and light and comfort- 
able enough. Wealso bought some matting, 
cooking utensils, and other necessaries for 
camping. 

Iasked Mahmoud Bassaam what articles 
he thought most suitable as presents for the 
Bedouins. He advised me to get some good 
clothes and abbas, some rifles, and, above all, 
some coffee, as this was a gift more precious 
to Bedouins than anything else. For the 
women-folk I bought shawls and silks, as 
well as jewellery of all kinds. 

Mahmoud had to leave Damascus to 
buy the camels, which, he said, would take 
him about a fortnight. I could well believe 
that if little things like water-skins took a 
whole afternoon to buy, a big beast like a 
camel had the right to take two or even 
three days in the purchasing. I should 
have loved to go with him and choose for 
myself; but he said the prices would be 
ten-fold if the Bedouins saw that I was 
buying the camels. 

I really did not mind very much having 
two weeks longer in Damascus, for the feast 
of Ramadan had just begun, and Damascus 
was full of pilgrims and strange, Oriental 
life. It was just like a chapter out of the 
“Thousand and One Nights,” and the little 
Arab hotel where I went to take my coffee 
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from time to time was crowded with pilgrims 
bound for Mecca, picturesquely attired in all 
sorts of colours. 

All day long they have to fast, but as 
soon as the sun sets men go round the town 
beating big drums, and calling out that the 
time of fasting is finished and the feasting 
can begin. This big feast, which starts 
atter sunset, lasts all through the night, and 
takes place in the street. 

Low tables are placed near the wall, 
covered with numerous dishes. There is a 
big lantern on every table, decorated with 
lies and tuberoses. The food is cooked 
outside, on a little stove near the table. 
The Arabs all sit round on low chairs, singing, 
eating, or smoking their nargilehs, sweet- 
meats and cakes of all kinds being their 
favourite dishes. Never in my life have I 
seen men eat so many cakes as _ those 
Arabs devoured! These are very sweet, 
too sickly for our European taste, and very 
greasy. 

During Ramadan the minarets are illu- 
minated all night long, and as there are 
about two hundred and fifty of them in 
Damascus it was very beautiful to watch 
them from my terrace. Sleep was almost 
impossible. 

The singing and beating of drums went 
on all night long, and invited strange dreams. 
So, instead of lying down to sleep, I smoked 
my nargileh and let my eyes wander over 
the lighted minarets, the illuminations in 
which were not extinguished until the last 
pale star had left the sky and the singing 
and noise in the town had died away. 
The people slept nearly all day until the 
drum called them to the feast again after 
sunset. 

On one occasion I witnessed a very 
exciting scene. I was driving to town 
when, in the big market, we had to stop, 
for a great procession was coming along. 
In front went a man with an enormous 
drum, and another with a kind of flute, both 
making as much noise as they possibly could. 


The roof-tops of Damascus. 
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Some Europeans passed, and promptly 
had their straw hats knocked off, and when 
stones were thrown at my carriage I thought 
it wiser to get out. Once on the ground 
T had to follow the procession, for the crowd 
left no room for anyone to pass them, and to 
move against the throng was impossible. 

When it 
reached the great 
road_ that leads 
tu Palmyra the 
procession stop- 
ped for a mo- 
ment. A man 
had dashed up 
to the leader and 
with wild gesti- 
culations shouted 
something to 
him. Then I saw 
some men run 


frantically into 
a house, and 
return after a 


moment with a 
European, beat- 
ing and kicking 
him before them. 
Once he was out- 
side the whole 
crowd fell upon 
him, and I think 
they would have 
torn him to pieces 
had 


not some 
soldiers driven 
them off and 


rescued the poor 
fellow, who had 
fainted from the 
blows. 

I felt chilled and sickened at the 
barbarism of the people; they were like 
wild beasts let loose, and I felt that in 
another moment they might turn on me and 
tear me to pieces. When the procession 
passed a side street, therefore, I managed 
to escape and get home, wondering what the 
poor man had done to cause these fanatics 
to attack him so furiously. 

Later on I discovered the key to the 
mystery. One of my Syrian friends, Nadra 
Meshaake, told me about it. The European 
whom they had treated so barbarously, it 
appeared, was a Greek dentist, who had 
many enemies amongst the Moslems. They 
had often threatened him and warned him 
to leave Damascus, but he took no heed. 
When the procession stopped in front of 
his house, his chief enemy had run up to the 
leader, saying that from a window across 
the street he had seen the Christian kiss a 
Moslem woman in his dentist’s chair. 

These words at once inflamed the 
crowd’s hatred of Christians, and they rushed 
up to drag him out, probably intending to 
kill him. There actually was an Arab 
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woman in the dentist's chair, but in all 
probability she had been specially sent there 
by his enemies for that very purpose. 

Anyway, I am sure that the unfortunate 
Greek did not kiss her ; he could not possibly 
have been ignorant of the terrible danger 
he would thus have been running into. 
Moreover, he 
would certainly 
not have risked 
such an action 
just at the very 
moment when a 

rocession of re- 
igious fanatics 
was passing his 
house ! 

Nadra_ Me- 
shaake told me 
that such things 
happen very 
often in Damas- 
cus, and that the 
Moslems take 
their vengeance 
on the Christians 
in still darker 
and more dan- 
gerous ways. His 
remarks alarmed 
me and I began 
to be really 
frightened, _ be- 
cause I knew 
that I myself 
was being se- 
cretly shadowed. 

The very 
woman who 
looked after me, 
Sitt Trusin, had 
been paid to spy upon me, and in the house 
next to mine there lived a man who kept a 
perfect diary of my doings. He always 
knew where I had been and when I came 
back—and yet I had never set eyes on him! 
All my letters were opened, and often 
arrived without envelopes. The telegraph- 
man, before delivering my _ telegram, 
would show it for a small sum to any- 
one who was interested in knowing its 
contents. I knew of all this espionage, but 
the reasons that lay behind it were a mystery 
to me. 

It seemed as if Providence had allowed 
me to witness the attack upon the dentist 
in order to warn me, for the very next day, 
Sitt Trusin brought me a letter addressed 
in an unknown  hand-writing. Before 
opening it I asked her who had brought it, 
and she told me that it had been delivered 
by a man whom, after questioning, she 
found to be deaf and dumb. 

It was an invitation from a lady to visit 
her and her daughter that afternoon. She 
complained that I had given preference in 
my visits to her friends and relations, and 
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added that she had in her possession some 
fine old coins, found in the deserts of Arabia, 
and some very old hand-painted Korans, 
which she wished to show me. She begged 
me to come and look at them, and said she 
would send her man-servant to bring me 
to her at five o’cluck. The letter concluded 
with the usual high-flown compliments. 

I don’t know why this missive excited 
my suspicions, but the fact remains that it 
did; perhaps it was on account of the 
mysterious deaf-and-dumb messenger. I 
sent for Nadra Meshaake and showed him 
the letter quite casually, without mentioning 
my fears. He read it, and at once declared 
that it was written by a man and not by a 
woman; he felt sure, he said, that there 
was some treachery behind it. 

“IT have an 
idea!’’ he told me. 
“The man is coming 
to fetch you at five 
o'clock. Now sup- 
posing I dress up in 
your Arab costume, 
which is large enough 
to conceal my figure, 
and put on the thick 
black yashmak which 
covers the whole face ? 
No one could possibly 
recognize me. Then I 
will go with the man 
and find out who 
wrote this letter. If 
it really is a woman, 
then I shall know her, 
and can explain my 
disguise as a joke. 
But I fear foul play.” 

The scheme 
struck me as a good 
one, soin the afternoon 
we sent Sitt Trusin off 
on an errand to the 
other end of the town, 
and then I dressed 
Nadra Meshaake to 
look like a Syrian lady. 
As a rule a man clad 
as a woman betrays 
himself by his big 
hands and feet, but 
Syrian men generally 
have very small fect, 
and so had Nadra 
Meshaake. His hands were completely 
hidden under the long cape-like costume, 
and when we had finished the ‘‘ make-up” 


Sheikh Mahmoud Bassaam, who accom- 
panied the Countess on her desert journey. 
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he might very well have been taken for a 
woman. 

Punctually at five o’clock the myste- 
rious deaf-and-dumb man knocked at the 
door; Nadra Meshaake opened it to him 
and presently departed. was left alone, 
feeling rather anxious, but within a quarter 
of an hour my good friend was back again, 
all fury and excitement. I could not help 
laughing to see him stalk across the room 
with big, angry steps, quite forgetting that 
he still wore a woman’s dress. After he 
had calmed down a little, he told me his story. 

It appeared that he had followed the 
messenger to a house in the Moslem quarter. 
They entered the inner court, and three 
Syrians, all very well known to Nadra 
Meshaake, got up to greet him. Realizing that 
some kind of a trap 
had been laid tor me, 
Nadra Meshaake, with- 
out allowing them time 
to speak, gave each of 
them in turn a heavy 
punch in the face. 
Then, before they 
could realize what had 
happened, he rushed 
out of the place and 
teturned to me. 

Exactly what 
their plot against me 
was I shall never 
know, but they cer- 
tainly meant to do me 
serious harm. I asked 
him why he did not 
stay, reveal his iden- 
tity, and demand an 
explanation of their 
treachery. But 'Mes- 
haake said he would 
have had no chance 
with the villains 


directly they found 
their plot was dis- 
covered. They were 


three to one, could call 
all the servants in the 
house to their assist- 
ance, and would prob- 
ably have beaten the 
life out of him. 

This episode, 
needless to say, made 
me rather anxious to 
get out of Damascus, and I eagerly awaited 
word from Mahmoud Bassaam that all was 
ready for my expedition to the desert. 


(To be continued.) 
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She &Attor 


between the stay-at-home and the man who 


IN MY OFFICE. 


manuscripts or interviewing callers, 
I often find myself transported, in 
fancy, thousands of miles away. The 
magic of the written word turns the faint 
rumble of the traffic in the Strand into the 


S in my quiet office, reading 


eternal thunder of the surf on 
some sun-kissed South Sea 
atoll, the matter-of-fact story 
told by a hard-bitten master 
mariner transforms the 
whistle of the wind in the 
telegraph wires into the first 
whisperings of the hurricane 
that sent his ship to Davy 
Jones's locker and his crew 
to a record voyage in the 
boats. 

The next contribution I 
read, the next man I see, 
may take me straight away 
into the fever-haunted 
swamps of the Amazon or 
amid the grinding ice-floes of 
Baffin Land. One is learning 
all the time, and experiencing 
—even if it be only at second- 
hand—the thrill that comes 
to the pioneer, the urge to 
go forth into the unknown 
which works like a fever in 
some men’s blood. 


A STRANGE OLD WORLD. 


It is still a strange old 
world, my masters; the home- 
keeping cynic who declares 
that romance and adventure 
are dead, killed by the rail- 
way, the steamship, and 
“wireless,” ought to meet 
some of the wanderers who 
blow into our offices from 
the ends of the earth and hear 
the tales they relate, or learn, 
as we learn, the dramatic 
stories that lie behind the 
bald phrases of official reports. 

pite of the growth of 
travel along the beaten tracks, 
spite of newspapers and the 
spread of education, the gulf 


as ever, 


about 


SEA SERPENT 
TRACKED T0 


LAIR AT LAST 


| Terrifying Creatures of Queen| 

Charlotte Islands Found to 

| Be Huge Eels 

Indians Solve Mystery, Tell- 

ing Whites of Creatures 
Forty Feet Long 


The age-long sea-serpent myster 
appeared to have u 4 on 


Nts of thely nelghborhond 
ts which live there in lucme 


numbers, 
John J. Van Valkenburg, who has 
been investigating the sea serpent 


story al! Summer and who ¢ 
one of those int 
is responrible f 
the monsters to their den 


has learned that 
natives have been 
atch astoundingly 


€ intervals, These 


erve fight. The 
ncounter was near- 
ly fort lone. 
The Indians’ description of the eels, 
« Mr Van r 


"They have avery 
nortrils and th 


Mr. Van Valkenburg aynoinces 
that he will shortly make an exped!- 
tlon ty the home of the eels, tavade 
thelr cave and kil one ff he cun. thus 
Solving (he sea-perperit mystery for 
all th " 


goes out into the wilds remains nearly as deep 
In view of this, it is easy to under- 
stand why the rover who has seen strange 
sights sometimes hesitates to talk or write 
them, 
scepticism and ridicule of armchair critics. 


dreading the _ inevitable 

“It seems a _ positive 
shame,” wrote a planter from 
Central Africa the other day, 
“that one actually has to 
water down facts before 
people who have never been 
out of reach of a policeman 
will believe them. Your 
Magazine is doing a great 
work in acting as a link 
between the wanderers and 
the folks who stay at home.” 


“SEA-SERPENT ” SEQUELS. 


These reflections bring me, 
inevitably enough, to the 
month’s crop of ‘ Sequels.’’ 
Our readers continue to take 
the keenest possible interest 
in the new developments that 
are constantly occurring in 
connection with WIDE WorLD 
stories, and once again I have 
to thank a large number of 
correspondents all over the 
world who have been good 
enough to send along letters 
and newspaper cuttings. 

Our ‘Sea-Serpent”’ 
articles are still producing an 
aftermath of ‘‘ Sequels,” and 
the latest of these—from the 
Daily Times, of Victoria, B.C. 
—is here reproduced. We 
shall be very glad to hear 
from Mr. Van Valkenburg if 
he succeeds in discovering the 
lair of these great sea-eels 
and photographing one of 
the monsters. 

Another correspondent in 
British Columbia tells us that 
some time ago he met two 
prospectors who had a nerve- 
trying encounter with a 
monster “' snake "' of this kind 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR 


Resembles Whale, Shark 
and Devil Fish 


Special Dispatch te the Globe 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR, Me. Aug 3- 
The strangest denizen of the deep that 
Was oven veen by Ashermen or anyone 
ele In this vicinity was towed here 
teday from Monhegan Iniand by Capt 
Cass Brackett. It measures % feet long, 
fx catimated to weigh about elght tons, 
has an enormous girth and a mout 
a0 big that ft is auld an ordinary sized 
four barrel could be hidden 
between ity toothless Jaws, Scent sts 
from thy numerous resorts fn this viens | 


ity came 


Plonked something Like a shark they 
hte sure whether It was a 

nt of the 26g ant or thd: 
Up to nightfall it had been 


sea-monster, captured off 
the coast of Maine, which 
has caused a local sensation. 
The reader who sends us 
the extract knows the 
skipper who caught the fish, 
and was informed that it 
put up a terrific fight before 
it was secured. 


“THE MINE THAT 


DISAPPEARED.” 
Our readers will re- 
member “ The Mine That 


Disappeared,” the story of 
a rich gold-mine in Mexico 
that vanished in a night as 
the result of a landslide 
caused by an_ explosion, 
The incident therein related 
is closely paralleled by the 
remarkable disaster referred 
to in our next paragraph, 
which is reproduced from 
the London Daily Mail, 


“NATIVE MAGIC.” 
A correspondent 


is 


and traveller. 


with Mr, Blackburn’s 


clusions. 


who 
authenticity of some of the stories of “ native 
magic ”’ and “ native wireless ’’ that we have 
published from time to time, 
the London Observer some 
asking explorers and others who had had 
opportunities of observing such phenomena 
at close quarters to give their views. 

Quite a number of prominent travellers 
promptly supplied some most remarkable 
instances. The correspondence is too lengthy 
to be given in full, but one letter—from Mr. 
Douglas Blackburn, the well-known author 
here reproduced. 
think that most of our readers will agree 
authoritative con-, 
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while cruising 
in the same 
vicinity in a 
rowboat. Both 
were reliable 
men of excel- 
lent repute, 
but, “fearing 
ridicule,”’ they 
said very little 
about their 
adventure, 
The second 
cutting is re- 
produced from 
the Boston 
Globe (U.S.A.), 
and refers to 
an unclassified 


*Rip,—Yuur correspondent “J. 8." will find 
in thes Spectator * of 1908 betters in which 
T gave fear cases establishing conclasivel; 
that sone African natives have methods 1 
| count newa aver long distaners in cir- 


cnmetances that eliminate the possilility 

u human agency. 

wroto at the ame tite in xap- 

mving cases from his 
Kidd's book,“ The 


series, 

ew experien: in 

| Eacential KaSir, 

in quoted ax authoritative. 
The accwruulated evid 

the axintence in acme 

native women of MoUIe 


by called Telepathy 
nored, 
ng thie subject 


mi 
{the ponular theory that tbe 
news is showed from Lill to hill” My con 
tlusion tf that only a fortuitous combina- 
Stion of the moat e 

could establish this explanation, 
P'T alas proved that many witeh doctors 
often nacenveonls, powerful b 
and [oat sansfied that inany 
Miracles alleged to be performed by. them 
fer produced theeagh thie agency. Ta 
add thar 1 bezau investinating these mat: 
tera as the res 

ences that #ac 


ring incredulity 
y athtude 
mn owas rather 
/ Taw. 


mivestiga 
pathetic. Ey 
a epiritualietie, 
Yours; ere, 
Docaues Rracmenn. 
Lansdowne roa. Tonbridge. 


af anything. ai 


THE GREAT 


doubted the SNAKE. 


sent a letter to 


months ago the 


We 


Great Snake, 
dealing 


Sir Rider |: 
another exporience of mine 


uulty which, for lack |’ 


T spent two |, 


coincidences | 


arwonal expert: 


| 
| 


We come 
now to one of 
most re- 
markable 
“Sequels”’ 


of recent 
months, In 
our ue for 


November- 
December, 
1925, Wwe pub- 
lished a story 
entitled “ The 


with 


A FIGHT WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 


We have published quite a number of 
stories of alligators, and here, from the 
West Australian, is an account of a black- 
fellow's terrific fight for life with one of 
these saurians which a Fremantle (Western 
Australia) correspondent suggests will serve 
to open the eyes of sceptics. 
appeared in your pages,’ he writes, ‘‘ the 
doubters would promptly have said: 
don't believe 
is our leading newspaper out here.” 


“If this had 


ne 


it!’ The West Australian 


“BEATING THE BLACK DEATH.” 


With reference to our recent article 
“ Beating the ‘ Black Death’ ” (January- 
February, 1926), describing how relays of 
heroic drivers and dog-teams engaged in a 


thrilling race against time 
to supply the diphtheria- 
stricken city of Nome, 
Alaska, wit! anti - toxin 
serum, readers will be inter- 
ested to see the photograph 
on the next page. This 
shows ‘ Balto,” Gunnar 
Kasson’s splendid lead-dog, 
who was present with his 
master at the unveiling of 
a monument to his prowess 
in Central Park, New 
York. 

Gunnar Kasson, it will 
be recalled, ran the final 
stage into Nome City, and 
insisted—although on the 
verge of exhaustion—on 
caring for his dogs before 
seeking rest and _ refresh- 
ment himself. It is seldom 
indeed that a memorial is 
erected to an animal, and 
more seldom still is the 
actual animal present at the 
ceremony. 


MINE SINKS IN CRATER. 


| BUILDINGR & NEW MACHINERY, 
SWALLOWED CP. . 


PROM OUR OWN ConRESPONDEAT. 

Brau, Monday. ~ 
A crater 100 vards in diameier, which 
swallowed buildings, masinnery and ve 
fucles, vas formed neat Dusburg (in 
the Ruhr area), where the inain shait 
of thy Haniel ‘coal mine subsided on 
Saturday. 

Apparently the wall of the shaft was! 
not strong enough to support the water 
collected behind {t and caved an. acd 
a river of aud swept through the mine, 


The mine hae recntiy been entirel 
fitted with modern.’ ma eich 
Has never been used. This “is new|| 


under thousands of tous of earth. ft 
nnately only aix men were in thefi 


See 


\ UGH WITH ALLIGATOR. 
Aboriginal’s Daring. 


dare nn, Apr: 


leg apd dragged 
Wirheut hes.cuiien ine aburi 
este Lo tg. | Muu, wong, 3 


ze 
secmed a reryebong time, a wasp: 
baby ont: " 

10 ine surface, The a 
the dug, and the 
ie rice the 


ve the forequar crm 
a op 


wader dy sult 
1 ar ive piomths eR. 
is —_—_—— 


an enormous water -snake 
that, according to native 
legend, was believed to haunt 


a certain “dam’”’ or lake 
in South Africa. The author 
described the mysterious 
fatalities that had taken 


place at the lake, and wound 
up by saying that a deter- 
min effort was about to 
be made to locate and des- 
troy the monster. 


Here, reproduced from 
the columns of the Bloemfontein Friend, is 


FROM MY LETTER BAG. 


STRUGGLE WITH A 
PYTHON. 


An Exciting Adventure at 
Hartebeestpoort. 


' 
H (From Our Correspondent.) 


| PRETORIA, Sat.— An exciting 
struggle with a 20ft. python te report- 
ed from Pelindaba, on the Harteheest- 
poort Dam. 

Last Monday morning Major L. J. 
Pretorius, the well known South Afri- 
can hig game hunter, was sailing about 
in the dam when he saw a large ob- 
Ject swimming immediately below the 
surface. At first he thought that the 
monster was an iguana, but ae soon 
as he approached it it dimppeared. He 
paneed over ft twice with his boat, and 
then he saw It colling itself round the 
trunk of a tree which emerged from 
the water. Major Pretorius now re- 
coxnised It as a python, and imme- 
dintely proceded to attack It aingle- 
handed. 

“Levering” It Ont. 

First he placed an oar between the 
python and the tree and made an at- 
tempt to “lever” It out of its position. 
This method did not succeed, and the 
python clung to the tree most tena: 
ounly. 

Major Pretorius next made use of 
@ stout rope, and after a numbor of 
attempts he manxged to Iassoo the 
head of the reptile, The struggle 
now resolved itself into a tug-of-war 
between python and man. The python, 
evidently weakened by the terrifie 
strain on its head, wasat length drawn 
from the tree. and Major Pretorius. 
pulled it into the boat. 


ago. 


we advanced at the time. 


It appeared to him tHewtS be dead, 
After a few moments, however, the 
python reared up at him in dangerous 
fashion, and with great presence of 
mind and pluck he -endered it harm- 
less by striking It over the head with 
an oar and then tying it to the seat 
of the boat. 

When the shore was reached the 
python wan dragged to Major Pre- 
torlus’ house and there placed in a 
large box. It was noticed that there 
was something protruding from the 
enake's mouth, and eventually a rock 
rabbit was extracted from It. , 

The struegie which Major Pretorius 
bad with the python lasted about, an |’ 
hour, It ts 20 fet long and almost 2 
feet-in girth. This week it has been 
exhibited at a fete in ald of the Louis 
Botha Home, Pretoria, and next week 
Mt will be exhibited in Johannesburg, 
leo in the cause of charity. Major 
Pretorius’ Intention fs to present the 
reptile to one of the 2008 in the Trans. 
vaal. 

It ts interesting to note that the 
python was captured near where about 
two weeks ago Frederick Tlo*y was 
drowned under uch mysterious cir- 
cumstances, and whose body wan re- 
covered with flesh wounds. Man 
startling theorter aa to the presence 
ef crocodiles and eels in the dam 


a striking to the 
story. 


The 


seguel 


Pretorius 
should be 


Major 
referred to, it 
explained, is the famous 
hunter who undertook to 
clear cut the wild elephants 
that infested the Addo 


bush, as described in our pages some time 


Gunnar Kasson, with his lead-dog “Balto,” 


unveiling 


at the 


of a memorial to the dog’s prowess in 


Central Park, New York. 
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The PHANTOM TIGER- 


TOLD BY 


JEAN M.F. DUBOIS 


AND SET DOWN BY 


JACK STRADLING 


Illustrated by ERNEST PRATER 


Mr. Dubois was formerly a planter in Lokop Province, Sumatra, and here sets forth what 
happened when he went in search of a man-eating tiger that had caused a reign of terror 


in his 


ie UAN! Come quick. The 
‘Phantom Tiger’ has been here 
again!’’ Sardi’s brown face 


reflected his superstitious fears 
as he hutriedly shook me awake. 

I thrust my legs out of the mosquito 
netting and sat up. The first level rays of 
the Sumatran sun were stabbing through 
the palms that surrounded the house. 

“ What is it now ? ’’ I queried sleepily. 

“A young girl,”’ cried Sardi, my house- 
man, gesticulating wildly. “‘ Carried off in 
the night. The brite must be the Evil One 
himself!” 

_ And I had almost come to think so 
myself.” : 

When the ‘‘ Phantom Tiger’’ that 
Sardi referred to first appeared in the 
vicinity of Blang Gadja I had hunted him 
agairi and again. In spite of my best efforts, 
however, the beast continued to kill with a 
brazen impunity that seemed to justify the 
supernatural character the superstitious 
natives had given him. 

Two villages near by had been practically 
deserted owing to his depredations, and my 
own people were so cowed that they would 
scarcely venture from their huts. Only the 
night before, on returning from a two weeks’ 
trip to Medan, on the coast, I had learned 
the latest details concerning the murderous 
brute. 

Every third or fourth night the tiger 
had appeared and carried off a victim—now 
a labourer returning late from the rice-fields, 
now a woman washing clothes by the stream. 
He had become so bold that he came in day- 
light as well as dark, and a child had been 
taken from the very confines of the village. 

Never, however, was the tiger seen or 
heard. At times there came a sudden cry 
from the victim, but that was all. And his 
tracks always began at the edge of the village 
when he entered and vanished there when he 
deft. Well had he earned his title of ‘ The 
Phantom.” 


district. 


Things were now getting very serious. 
Half the natives had already fled, and the 
rest were only waiting until the new crop 
was in before they went as well. What the 
result of this latest atrocity would be I could 
only guess. It might mean ruin, for without 
labour the plantation work would stop. 

“ Get the trackers for me,” I told Sardi, 
“and tell the people to be ready for a ‘ beat’ 
at any time.” 

ardi hesitated for an instant, as if in 
doubt as to the effect of my message; then 
his bare feet pattered away across the floor. 

Meanwhile I hurriedly dressed and, 
taking down my rifle, went to the native 
quarters, where all was confusion. The tiger, 
it appeared, had leaped through the roof 
of a hut—the door being stoutly barred 
against him—and carried off 2 young girl 
bride. He must have come and gone very 
quietly, for natives in a shack not twenty 
feet away had been unaware of his visit. He 
had left the hut in the same manner as 
he entered, carrying his burden with him, 
and his tracks were plain to see, leading 
toward the jungle. 


The people chattered in fear when I” 


motioned them to follow, “ They are afraid,” 
explained Sardi, but though his own knees 
were shaking, he urged them on. ‘ Look,” 
he added in the native language. ‘‘ Arc they 
not the tracks of the tiger ? The Devil would 
not have left these as his footprints. He 
would have left his own!” 

Sardi knew how to reason in their own 
way, but the natives still chook their heads. 
They started, however, and with two men 
ahead whom I knew to be good trackers 
pushed on into the jungle. The weight of the 
girl seemed to have been no impediment to 
the tiger at all, and we had little difficulty in 
following the trail. Presently, however, we 
came to an open stretch of flat, rocky ground 
and here the tracks ceased. 

“It is always so,” the men muttered. 
““ He comes so far—and then vanishes.” 


“We have only to cross the rocks,” I 
told them, ‘‘ and the tracks will begin again. 
The tiger has not flown away.” 

We crossed the rocks, but contrary to 
my expectations, the tracks did mot begin 

in. We searched the whole opposite edge 
of the jungle, but found no further sign. 
Then I, too, was sorely puzzled. 

At one end of the rocky clearing there 
was an old ruined hut. As we began to 
draw near it I saw one of the native dogs 
that had followed us sniff the air and growl. 
“* What is in that hut ?’’ I asked. 

“‘ Nothing,”’ replied Sardi. ‘‘ It is be- 
witched. Dogs bark at it, cattle shy at it. 
Nothing will go near it.”” 

Thinking that this was singular, I 
started towards the dilapidated building. I 
was within about a dozen yards when there 
came a crash in the jungle that reached up 
to the rear of the hut. Rushing forward, m: 
half-formed suspicions were confirmed. 
Human bones on the floor, the half-eaten 
remains of the poor girl, tiger tracks in 
plenty, and the smell of the beast told the 
whole story. 

“There went the tiger!” I told the 
astonished natives. ‘‘ And here is where he 
always vanished.” 

Now that the mystery of the beast’s 
disappearance on 
the rocky ground 
was explained an 
even greater mys- 
tery occurred to 
me. How had a 
wary, furtive 
beast like the 
tiger become so 
bold as to remain 
almost within the 
confines of the 
village? Above 
all, how had he 
come to inhabit a 
hut—a place of 
man-smells and 
man-things ? En- 
tering a house or 
even a village is 
usually the last 
thing a tiger will 
do, and then only 
when well- nigh 
starving. 

The fact that 
the brute had fled 
from us seemed to 
encourage the : 
men, and we started off in pursuit again. 
As we stole warily along in single file, with 
the trackers ahead and an excited crowd of 
villagers following at a distance, I continued 
to puzzle over the tiger’s behaviour, so 
unlike the ordinarily suspicious character of 
these animals. 

presently, the leading tracker stoppedand 
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listened to some monkeys that were chatter- 
ing in the trees not far ahead. ‘ Matjan,” 
he grunted, signifying ‘‘ Tiger,” and I knew 
that our quarry was not far off. The 
men cast anxious glances into the gloom 
about us. 

Sardi had kept silence since leaving the 
hut, with his brown eyes full of thought. 

“T have it, Tuan,” he said to me, at 
last. ‘‘ That hut belonged to old Wongso, 
the sorcerer. It was Ali that killed him, 
and Ali was the first man killed Ly the tiger. 
All the others have been relatives. Even 
the girl this morning was——” 

“Hush! ’’ I said. ‘‘ No more of your 
foolish stories !’’ But I perceived that some 
of the others had heard him, and began to 
whisper quietly among themselves. 

After a few minutes the leader stepped, 
and several of the men had a discussion 
about the trail. Sardi explained that they 
thought the tiger was growing lame. 
Farther on, where the ground was more open, 
I examined his tracks. Sure enough, the 
left hind foot seemed to be dragging strangely. 
Much encouraged, I urged them on. 

As on the previous occasions when I 
had hunted ‘“ The .Phantom,”’ his tracks 
led toward the river. At a narrow point 
in a rocky ravine I had built a deadfall. 


baited with a youn, 
with several forty-five-pound steel traps. 
But the tiger had spurned all such devices. 
On one occasion a trap disappeared, 
chain and all, and I concluded that some 


pig, and surrounded 


native had taken it; but on questioning 
them about it I was met with the wail that 
undoubtedly the devil-tiger had stolen the 
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trap, and would 
now set it for 
some unlucky 
mortal ! 

At various 
other places in the 
jungle I had also 
buried traps or 
built dead falls, 
but none of them 
met with any 
more success than 
the first. The tiger 
had eluded all my 
most cunning 
devices, and so I 
had come to think 
that only some ex- 
ceptionally clever 
scheme or a lucky 
chance would ever 
enable me to get 
a shot at him. 
But now, seeing 
that the brute was 
for some reason 
growing lame, I 
pushed on, hoping 
that at last my 
opportunity had 
come. 

Around the 
village of Blang 
Gadja the Sinkal 
River makes a 
wide circular 
sweep, almost en- 
closing a stretch 
of flat rocky plain 
covered with 
dense high 
elephant-grass, 
which was at this 
time of the year 
very dry. At the 
point where the 
stream bends back upon itself there is only 
a narrow, bottle-necked isthmus about a 
hundred yards wide. 

Heading toward this plain, we came to 
a spot where high grass and cane choked a 
group of boulders. Here the natives stopped 
and began an excited conversation. Sardi 
explained that the tiger had been lying up 
there and had only just moved on. He 
could not be far ahead. 

The trackers now advanced with great 
care, and hardly had we started again than 
there came a deep snarl from among the 
boulders. The men scattered in all direc- 
tions. I backed away a few steps, trying to 
locate the beast and expecting a charge at 
any moment, but he did not show himself. 

I hesitated to move forward, lest he 
should be watching me from some point of 
vantage and only waiting until I came in 
reach of his spring. But when some minutes 


“He was reaching out 
but something seemed 
him back.” 
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had passed and there was no further 
sign or sound, I concluded that he 
had silently slipped away. 

The natives were beginning to 
show signs of terror again, 
and started talking about 
the Devil in general and old 

Wongso, the  sor- 
cerer, in particular; 
but I urged them on, 
and step by step we 
pushed our way into 


the grass. Finally, satisfied 
that the tiger had gone, 
they began to pluck up 


courage and spread out. 

“ 4dwas!”’ (Look out!) one of them 
cried suddenly, and a man near me gave a 
frightened bound backward. I saw the 
tawny back of the tiger streaking through 
the grass towards him, and my rifle 
jumped to my shoulder. I fired once, but 
knew it was a clean miss. At the sound, 
however, the brute whirled in the middle of 
his charge and went thrashing away through 
the grass. 

And now the men were chattering with 
fright ! I ordered them to press on, but they 
resolutely refused. Many had already fled, 
but Sardi would have endured the torments 
of Hades before he would have let me see 
him turn tail and run. I reatly believe that 
if he could have convinced me he was 


absolutely fearless the sum-total of all his 
earthly ambitions would have been attained. 
Now he harangued the men loudly as the 
sons of ten thousand cowards and—wonder 
of wonders !—finally steadied them and got 
them started again upon the trail. 

Soon the ground began to descend and 
we entered a narrow ravine, which made a 
right-angled turn and came out upon a 
grassy level. The river curved away on 
either hand, fringed with a strip of jungle ; 
in the distance was the bottle-necked 
entrance to the plain. The tiger was some- 
where in the sea of high grass in between. 

For a moment I almost gave up the 
chase. A dozen times I had tried beating 
him out of similar places, but he had always 
managed to slip past me or through the line 
of beaters unseen. And stalking him in the 
high grass that closed overhead and all 


“Strive as I might I could not get up.” 


around would be an exceedingly dangerous 
business. 

Just then, however, a plan came to me. 
I held up a finger and found that the wind 
was blowing strongly toward the bottle- 
necked isthmus. Thereupon I called up the 
crowd of natives who had remained at a 
safe distance throughout. Then, after giving 
Sardi careful instructions, I left him with the 
trackers and, motioning the crowd to follow 
me, started along the river-bank skirting 
the plain. 

We had gone about a hundred yards, 
climbing lowhills and crossing narrowravines 
much choked with underbrush, when one of 
the men drew my attention to something 
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out on the plain. Above the long grass we 
could see the horns of a deer bouncing up 
and down as it fled away from something. 

“ Tiger,” said one, and the others 
agreed. 

“ Hurry,” I told them, and hurry we 
did, tumbling helter-skelter over everything 
in the way. 

Arrived at the isthmus, I concealed the 
natives in two diverging lines, with instruc- 
tions to make a noise as soon as they saw the 
tiger. Then I took up my station among 
some boulders at a point where the two lines 
all but met. 

It was not long before little puffs of 
smoke began to rise at intervals along the 
hills as the party of trackers under Sardi 
split up into two groups and started to move 
round the plain, setting fire to the high grass 
as they went along. Presently the whole 
line of hills was shut out by a curtain of 


smoke. In a few minutes I could see a wall 
of flame advancing toward us with great 
speed. This was one line, I reflected with 
satisfaction, that the elusive tiger could not 


slip through ! 
Holding my 
rifle ready for 
action, I main- 
tained a_ careful 
watch, for the wind 
| that was driving 
the firedown upon 
| me was also send- 
ing the smoke. 
Birds began to 
take wing in front 
of the advancing 
flames, a deer 
bounded past me, 
and then several 
| wild boars, but as 
yet there was no 
sign of the tiger. 
When the 
flames had reached 
to within five hun- 
1 dred yards of my 
position I could 
hear the shouts of 
the natives as they 
followed the edge of the blaze along the 
river. My eyes began to smart from the 
smoke, and I cast impatient glances across 
the open on either side of me. My plan 
was to frighten the tiger into heading 
between the converging lines so as to 
eventually present himself before where I 
lay in ambush, But would it work ? 
Suddenly a cry went up from the line 
on my right. Almost immediately a similar 
commotion began on the left, and I realized 
that the natives were probably shouting at 
shadows conjured up by their nervous 
imaginations. The roaring wall of flames 
raced to within three hundred vards of me, 
and still there was no trace of the tiger. 
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Presently the two parties of beaters 
reached the ends of my lines of natives, and 
the noise began to increase as one by one 
the men in line joined the ‘‘ beat ” and came 
toward me. Then, all of a sudden, the 
natives close in on either side of me cried 
out, and I knew from the sound that they 
had actually seen the tiger. 

The flames were now within a hundred 
yards. Anxiously I scanned the open to 
right and left. From the dead silence’ that 
ensued, as far as the beaters were concerned, 


I suspected that they had bolted. Even 
now, I reflected, the tiger might make good 
his escape ! 


Just then a dense cloud of smoke drove 
down upon me and, in an endeavour to see 
through it, I stood up. Instantly it seemed 
as if one of the boulders in front had up- 
rooted itself from the grass and come hurtling 
through the air upon me. I had one lightning 
glimpse of the tiger ; then I was struck down. 

t could hardly have been more than a 
minute that I lay there unconscious, for 
when I opened my eyes the flames were still 
some forty yards away. I struggled— 
unsuccessfully—to sit up, and across my 
range of vision swept a great yellow paw 
armed with long, wickedly-curving claws. I 
turned my head, and there, not four feet 
away from me, crouched the tiger! He was 
reaching out for me, but something seemed 
to hold him back, for he came no closer. 
Again I tried to move, and once more the 
claws swept within six inches of my face. 

Lying there in a sort of daze, I could see 
the flames sweeping down upon me; I could 
feel the raging heat of them upon my skin, 
but strive as I might I could not get up. 
Either the blow of the tiger’s paw or the 
violent contact of my head with a rock in 
my fall had temporarily paralyzed me; all 
I could do was to move my head. 

Meanwhile the tiger was turning his 
head from side to side and spitting furiously 
at the fire. He was straining away from it 
toward me, but something appeared to be 
holding him so that, like myself, he could 
not move. 

Rendered desperate by the approach of 
the flames, I made another feeble attempt to 
rise, and this time the great brute paid no 
attention. Still my muscles refused to obey, 
but I think I shouted aloud. 
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Vaguely I heard the sound of Sardi 
calling, and through the thickening haze I 
saw his face. Then the smoke and flames 
swept down upon me and everything went 
black. 

When I came to myself I was lying on 
the bank of the river and Sardi was beating 
the flames from my clothing. In a few 
minutes I found that I was unhurt and able 
to get up. Looking round, I saw that the 
fire had passed through the narrow isthmus 
and died away beyond. 

* Sardi,” I said, ‘‘ you are a brave man. 
You snatched me out of the very mouth of 
the tiger.” 

Sardi beamed with joy. 

“But where is the tiger?” I asked 
suddenly. ‘‘ Did he get away after all?” 

“ Tiger still there,” replied Sardi, 
pointing to the rocks. 

Picking up my rifle, which had been 
rescued from the flames undamaged, I 
crossed the open. 

There lay the devil-tiger, stone dead, 
his once-beautiful coat burned to a cinder. 
One glance, and the whole mystery con- 
cerning him was explained. To one hind 
foot was fastened my missing trap, its chain 
stretched tight as a bowstring to where it 
had caught beneath a boulder. Had the 
man-killer known enough to turn round and 
go back the chain would have been dislodged 
and the tiger could have leapt upon me. 
But his dread of the pursuing fire kept him 
straining away from it, and so he had been 
held. 

Examining the leg to which the trap 
was fastened, I found a deep wound. No 
doubt the limb had become almost useless, 
and so, unable to pull down the swift game 
of the jungle, the crippled tiger had taken 
to preying upon the more easily-killed 
humans. As it was impossible for him to 
travel far, he had of necessity been forced to 
remain near the village and the only game 
he could catch, and accordingly took up his 
quarters in the abandoned hut. 

“Well,” I said to Sardi, “I think that 
clears up the mystery and your fairy story 
about old Wongso ! ”’ 

That was the end of the ‘ Phantom 
Tiger ’’ of Blang Gadja, but to this day I 
carry a memento of him in the shape of a 
scar on my left arm caused by a deep burn. 
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GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


THE NEW 


IMPROVED INKOGRAPA 


“dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 
sQ* FREE 


“= 10 DAYS 

TRIAL 
Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 
bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point 
and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, 
skip or blur. The steady uniform flow of ink 
actually improves your handwriting. Won’t blot, 
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we N eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” Thus does Holy Writ 
describe the law of the wilder 
folk of ancient days. And among 

the villages on the road to Loralai, in the 

Province of British Baluchistan, the same 

cry arose late in 1919. 

Those who loitered on the kotal between 
Razegai and Sinjabi on a certain winter's 
morning might have seen a horseman canter- 
ing along on a tired mount. The messenger 
flashed through the little group of men and 
children by the water-mills at Torgarh, and 
as he passed he shouted the old grim slogan. 

ow the frontier districts of India that 
fringe the Afghan border are hard places to 
live in, and the inhabitants are a hard folk, 
especially those dwelling in the wilder parts 
of British Baluchistan, on the old caravan 
routes to the Indus. There the hand must 
still guard the head if a man would live to 
middle age. 

Battle, murder, and sudden death are 
every-day occurrences, as they have been 
from ancient times, and the softer law of the 
white man spreads but slowly. Sometimes 
even the little boys of a village will catch 
a stranger child who has strayed from a 
passing caravan and then and there gleefully 
cut his throat. 

One of the most distressing of frontier 
institutions is the blood-feud, which con- 
tinues in a long series of murders and counter- 
murders in the male line throughout the 
generations, and makes even social amenities 
a burden. In those portions of the land 
within the British border in which tribal 
customs prevail the blood-feud also holds 
its sway, but here, at times, its operation is 
tempered by fear of the law. 

Now the cry of the man cantering along 
the road from Loralai arose from one of those 
needless murders done for the sheer love 
of killing and the parade of bravado, It 
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also bade fair to leave in its train a blood- 
feud of great bitterness, had not the situation 
been handled by one of those. masters of 
men that the British stock produces at 
fairly frequent intervals. 

They are the men who rule the fierce 
frontier tribes with a rod no thicker than 
their fingers. Unhappily modern hustle and 
lack of thought shift these men so often 
from their ‘‘ pitches”’ that they do not 
always acquire the influence that is some- 
times worth a king’s ransom, 

Six short years ago it pleased Our 
Cousin of Kabul—as the Amir of Afghanistan 
is now styled—who had _ succeeded by 
dubious methods to his father’s throne, to 
launch his army against the British border 
at the moment when our forces were de- 
mobilizing after the Great War. 

What happened is another story; 
suffice it to say here that the fighting left 
the border districts in a state of anarchy, 
with the clock of progress set back many a 
year. Away up beyond Loralai, where Bori 
changes to Zhob, it chanced that a party of 
Kakurs, headed by one Gul Jan, a chieflet’s 
son and an outlaw, came down by night and 
lazy in waiting in a certain narrow gorge by 
the zoadside, to see what might befall. 

Ere long Satan gave him the oppor- 
tunity, as Satan will to all who sup with a 
short spoon. Down the ravine with two 
Lev:; troopers and a half-caste clerk, riding 
forth on His Majesty's business, came 
Captain Angus McLaren, Assistant Political 
Officer. He was enjoying the joyous morning 
ana the cool shade of the gorges after chasing 
misguided sisi, the small partridge of the 
hills, who persist in running when they 
should fly. Three of the said sisi hung on 
his saddle-bow, and one of the Levy troopers 
carried his twelve-bore. 

In his hiding-place Gul Jan chuckled to 
himself. Here was the one chance of a life- 
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time to increase his prestige as an outlaw of 
outlaws, to defy His Majesty’s Government, 
to show, in short, what a broth of a boy he 
was! How his smug old father, who loved 
to face both ways, and kept his bag of 
rupees under his pillow, would shiver and 
yet perhaps feel a touch of pride in his son's 
prowess ! 

As the unsuspecting little party came 
abreast the ambush, three Afghan rifles 
flashed. There was no room to miss. The 
British officer and a trooper fell dead. The 
clerk was wounded, but kept his saddle, and 
he and the remaining trooper galloped for 
their lives, with the bullets whistling behind 
them down the gorge, heading towards the 
safety of the next border post. 

Gul Jan came out to look at his victims. 
Dead, both dead—Angus McLaren Sahib, 
whose fiancée was to arrive in India that 
week-end, and Lutuf Allah of Usterzai. Gul 
Jan hastily transferred to his own belt a 
revolver and a Thermos flask, but as he 
did so, somewhere a still small voice hinted 
that perhaps all was not wisely done. 

Even a dashing outlaw should count 
the cost. This might well be considerable, 
for he realized now that he had shot a 
political officer, belonging to the administra- 
tion, and not, as he had expected, a mere 
officer of a regiment. This was almost as bad 
as shooting a fox in England; there was 
likely to be a hue-and-cry against the man 
with the gun. 

Now, as it happened, luck was badly 
against the hero of the ambush, for on the 
other side of the next ridge rode Major 
Allured Denne, the Political Agent of the 
Razegai Agency, and the “ big noise ” of the 
district, on his way to attend a meeting of 
the chiefs of the Kakur tribes. Had Gul Jan 
not neglected the filial duty of reporting 
himself to his father when he emerged from 
his lair on the Afghan side of the border he 
would not have been ignorant of what was 
going on. 

Major Denne rode at the head of a 
squadron of the Levy—not mere Catch-’em- 
alive-ohs, not mere flea-hunting mercenaries 
kins, but the real Levy’s-men, 
lined troopers of the borderside, 
who could ride knee-to-knee or independently 
as occasion might demand. These set-a- 
thief-to-catch-a-thiefers were real hot stuff, 
who, so long as border opinion wanted peace, 
could be relied upon to produce it by 
staunchly supporting the Government who 
paid them—supporting them, moreover, 
with a good-nature and dash that endeared 
them to the hearts of their white officers. 

Only in the matter of the blood-feuds 
already mentioned would they sometimes 
think twice about shooting a delinquent in 
his boots; and for this reason the British 
officers of the Levy often took careful 
thought as to which squadron should tackle 
a particular job—just as a craftsman would 


pick his tools—in order that blood-feud 
troubles and anxieties should not result. 

Now Major Denne was not only a 
frontier officer of seniority and experience, 
but he was also one of those super-spirits 
aforesaid, whom the British Army throws 
up in a bigger proportion than any nation 
has a right to expect. He was a man who 
could handle wild tribesmen as Hobbs would 
handle a bat, who could call any tune and 
set his audience a-dancing to it. In the 
first place, he wore a beard. 

When you are dealing with patriarchal 
chiefs whose beards flow even as Aaron's, it 
is as well to listen to your father and grow 
a beard likewise. It adds untold dignity 
and importance to one’s appearance, and it 
can be stroked in a super-wise manner at 
awkward moments. Moreover, it prevents 
any suggestion that you are lacking in 
manly attributes. ; 

Denne, then, had a beard like a Jowaki 
Afridi. He was also conversant with Al 
Qoran, and equally at home with the Old 
Testament ; and when he could not clinch 
an argument from one book he did it from 
the other. Now A/ Qoran is a book of great 
wisdom in the affairs of men, second only to 
the Old Testament or the words of William 
Shakespeare. 

If it suited Denne to quote from the 
Wisdom of Solomon, the son of David, 
or to quote Macbeth as coming from the 
XIIIth Sura of A/ Qoran, no one could say 
him nay, for ‘“‘ the words of the wise are as 
goads and nails fastened by the masters of 
assemblies!” And certainly Political Agent 
Major Denne, Warden of the Marches of 
Baluchistan, was a master of assemblies, and 
there was good reason for his towns being 
known as those with the unlocked gates. 

As he and his escorting squadron were 
striking across country, to get to the main 
road, and scrambled up the footpath that 
led to the Jenghiz gorge, they heard shots. 
Instinctively the Levy’s-men unslung their 
Tifles, and four of them cantered forward to 
investigate. 

Nothing further transpired, and Denne 
followed his scouts into the gorge. The 
scouts passed the dead men, and two of 
them turned to the right and two rode on 
like men who give no chances. The British 
officer and the tribal ressaldar (Indian 
captain) cantered up to the bodies, which 
lay full on the track, their horses grazing 
not far off. Denne gazed on poor McLaren 
in silence. No one knew better than he how 
often must the pitcher be broken at the 
frontier fountain, Not so the ressaldar, who 
broke into loud laments. 

“Lutuf Allah; my own sister’s son! 
Curses on those who have done this! 
Vengeance !’’ He jumped from his horse 
and hastened to the dead trooper’s side. 
The Englishman frowned and bit his lip. 

“Whose work is this? ’’ he muttered, 
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and looked around him. Twenty yards 
away stood the big boulder from behind 
which the assassins had shot their victims. 
Denne dismounted and strode towards it. 
Five empty cartridge cases lay on the sand. 
One was from a Colt’s automatic pistol ;_ the 
others were Martini-Henry. He turned to 
the ressaldar. 

** Who is it, Allahdad Khan, who uses a 
Colt’s pistol on this border ? ”’ 

“* Very few,’’ came the answer. ‘‘ They 
cannot get them, and if they had them 
they could not get the ammunition for them. 
Mausers are a different thing. The only man 
I can think of at the moment is Gul Jan. 
Men say that he has the pistol that belonged 
to the engineer officer who was shot last year. 
Gul Jan, the son of Sirdar Jan Fishan Khan, 
the Alizai Kakar. Why do you ask, 
Sahib?” 

** Look at these,”’ said Denne, showing 
the shells he had picked up. 

“Oh, ho!’ cried the ressaldar. ‘‘ Then 
Gul Jan has been here! It is like that 
devil’s handiwork. Oh! Lutuf Allah, my 
sister’s son!” 

“* Not only your sister’s son, Allahdad, 


but what is much more important for 
the peace of. the border, here is McLaren 
Sahib dead, and the Sirkar (Government) 


affronted. Gul Jan and his men have ridden 
north to the Gut of Torsappa. The party 
must be caught. You must ride straight 
after them to Gul Kach, taking half the 
squadron, I will be there by nightfall with 
all the chiefs and the hue-and-cry.” 

The bodies were carefully taken up in 
horse-blankets, with a head-rope to each 
corner, and carried by four mounted men 
apiece. The squadron divided, and the 
ressalday galloped off with one-half toward 
Gul Kach, while Denne, his face calm but 
his heart hot with anger, rode to meet the 
chiefs of the district, who were gathering at 
Tora-Chashma, four miles off. 

Arriving there, he went straight to the 
rest-house in front of the Levy fort, where 
a clump of horses and tents showed that the 
chiefs had assembled. They and all their 
followers were waiting outside the house, for 
the cantering survivor of the ambush had 
arrived, repeating his call for vengeance, and 
every man had turned out. 

In front of the door Denne dismounted 
and ordered the two bodies to be laid side 
by side at the lintel. Then he called to the 
Tehsiuldar to summon the jirga (assembly) 
and sat himself on a chair at the feet of the 
murdered men. The chiefs hurried up and 
formed aring round him. The Major sat silent 
and abstracted, taking no notice as each of 
the notables stepped up and made obcisance. 

Then, seeing them all waiting, Denne 
tose to his feet. 

“Peace be with you!” he said, and 
the sonorous Arabic greeting came back :— 

“And with you be peace also.” 
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This gave him the opening that he 
wanted. 

“How can there be peace in Zhob and 
Bori, Sirdars ?”’ he cried.‘ Look here!” 
Then he broke from the Afghan language to 
the Arabic of greeting and ceremonial, ‘ In 
the name of God the Almighty and the All- 
Merciful |’? he intoned—and drew back the 
blankets. The white-faced, fair-haired Briton 
lay side by side with the olive-skinned, 
black-haired Lutuf Allah. 

The assembly moved uneasily, and 
Denne called once again the cry that the 
frightened trooper had shouted as he rode. 

“ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
a life for a life! Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord.” 

The assembled chiefs glanced at one 
another in silence. 

“Who hath killed McLaren Sahib, the 
servant of the Government, and Lutuf 
Allah, the nephew of Ressalday Gul 
Muhammed, and also the faithful servant 
of Government ? ” continued Denne. 

There came a voice from the crowd. 

“Gul Jan, son of Jan Fishan Khan, 
wolf's-head and outlaw, has done this deed.” 

Then up spoke Jan Fishan Khan, Alizai 
Kakar of Mogulkot, and said fiercely :— 

“You lie, whoever you are.” 

“Nay, Jan Fishan Khan,” put in 
Denne. ‘It seems indeed that it zs that 
precious son of yours who has done this 
deed. What shall be done to the murdcrer 
when he is caught ? ” 

And the assembly answered as one man : 
“ Death.” 

“ Yes ; death it must be,’’ Denne went 
on, “ but I want no blood-feud against Jan 
Fishan Khan’s family. Now, immediately, 
1 go to Gul Kach, whither Ressalday Allah- 
dad Khan is now riding in pursuit. I want 
each Sirdar to accompany me; for the 
honour of the border all of you must ride 
with me in pursuit. Jan Fishan Khan, you 
must come also and help us to catch this 
son of yours, lest men say you, too, had a 
hand in the matter.” 

Already the chiefs of families connected 
with that of Lutuf Allah were looking 
loweringly at Jan Fishan Khan and handling 
their knives in menacing fashion, But Jan 
Fishan Khan, the astute bestrider of fences, 
took care not to show the anxicty he felt. 

“On my head and eyes, Sahib,” he 
cried, ‘‘ where thou goest I go.” 

“Then we will start in half an hour,” 
said Denne, “‘ and we will hold the Durbar 
when we have caught the murderers. The 
Naib Tehsildar will take the body of the 
Sahib to Loralai; I will give him a letter 


to the commander of the station. I leave 
Lutuf Allah's body to you.” 
Then, since human frames require 


support, the Political Agent turned into the 
resthouse to get a bite of food before the 
long ride that lay before him. Half an hour 
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later he emerged ready to start, and led off 
the troop of the Levy, followed by the chiefs 
and their followers. 

It was a twelve-mile ride to Gul Kach, 
where he had told the ressaldar he would 
join him—twelve miles of frontier road, fair 
going for five miles of Mazri palm and olive 
grove, by poplar and willow edging the 
stream that flowed through the valley and 
every mile or so worked a flour mill, guarded 
by a high stone tower. Past stacks of straw 
and millet, past flocks of pigeons that drank 
from the wells, past great shaggy camels 
carrying merchandise, past rosy-faced 
children and weather-beaten women who 
stopped their toil to gaze and wonder, rode 
the solitary Englishman and his motley 
following. 

The countryside heard the frontier 
cry: ‘‘ An eye for an eye, a life for a life,” 
and understood. And all the while the soft 
wind blowing down the valley spoke of 
anything but murder and sudden death. 

In the clear border air the stcep red 
hills on either side showed every cleft as 
though cut in modeller's clay. Within half 
an hour of starting the road left the valley 
and began to ascend a kotal that divided one 
watershed from another. 

Disdaining the graded Government 
track, the party scrambled up a_ short 
cut two miles of which brought them to 
the top, where a Levy tower showed how 
the Sirkar tried to protect the traveller. 
From the top of the hill five miles away the 
towers and orchard walls of Gul Kach were 
visible. Fifteen minutes’ halt to rest the 
horses, and then they pressed on again. 

Half a mile from Gul Kach, two of the 
ressalday’s party were waiting with news. 
“ The raiders are Gul Jan and five others,” 
they reported. “ They spent last night in 
Gul Kach. We have tracked them through 
the village and four miles on. One of the 
horses has a broken shoe, and we can see 
its marks distinctly. They have gone along 
the track to N’Gandi Oba. The Ressaldar 
Sahib is following them.” 

This message served to speed up the 
party. The ressaldary was four miles ahead 
when he had sent the tidings; he might 
easily be ten ahead now. Happily frontier 
horses are used to long days and short rests. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon 
before the village of Gul Kach was passed 
and the chiefs and their bobtail following 
hurricd through. Presently Denne called up 
Jan Fishan Khan. 

“ T suppose you don’t want a blood-feud 
with Lutuf Allah’s family, do you?” he 
demanded. 

“God forbid such a thing !”’ cried Jan 
Fishan, horrified. 

“ How will you get out of it?” 

“To am thinking about it, Sahib; I 
am full of concern.” 

“And I don’t want another one,” 
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Major went on, significantly, ‘if anyone 
belonging to the Levy shoots your son.” 

““You can trust me, Sahib, to think of 
no such thing,’’ said Jan Fishan. 

Denne frowned. 

“ But can I trust the young men of 
your family, when the others taunt them in 
the jirga, or when the women call in the 
bazaars ?”’ he asked. 

“In truth the Presence knows every- 
thing.” 

“You must think hard, Jan Fishan, 
before we catch them up, or else I may not 
be able to protect you from Lutuf Allah’s 
friends.”’ 

He nodded in token of dismissal, and 
Jan Fishan Khan dropped to the rear to 
turn over in his crafty mind the awkward 
predicament that confronted him. 

Below the village they crossed a wide 
white plain. Next came a shrine and a mul- 
berry tree from which fluttered flags and 
pilgrim-strips, and then a group of orchards. 

Finally the cavalcade traversed a stony 
plateau and clattered into the narrowing 
end of the main valley. 

The sound of a rifle-shot came down on 
the breeze, and then another. A sergeant of 
the Levy came up to Denne to report. 

“Gul Jan and four others are in front 
and have gone up the gorge to the right,’” he 
said. ‘‘ It is very narrow, and there is no 
exit—nothing but a spring of water.” 

“Good!” cried Denne, and brought 
his partv to a halt. ‘‘ Where is the 
ressaldar 2?” 

““Up on the rocks, Sahib, in front of the 
gorge.” 

Thereupon Denne ordered his own men 
to dismount and told the chiefs to wait, 
while he cantered up to the mouth of the 
gorge. Half a mile farther brought him 
close to the steep red cliffs, into which ran a 
narrow cleft in the mountain side. Allahdad 
Khan came to meet him. 

“They are all in here, 
enough, or all but one. Gul Jan is amongst 
them. We headed them off from getting 
through the pass. The cleft gets wider inside, 
and runs in for some distance, but there is 
noexit. The entrance, which is three hundred 
yards farther on, is very narrow, and I have 
stretched a rope across it so that they can’t 
charge out. My men say the outlaws are 
behind some rocks a hundred yards up; 
they fire if anyone comes round the corner.”” 

“ Do I understand, Ressaldar Sahib, that 
there is absolutely no way out, except by the 
entrance ?” 

“None whatever, Sahib. I know the 
place well.” 

“Where are your men ? ” 

“ Duffedar Afzul is up on the cliff to the 
right with four good shots; Lance-Duffedar 
Atta Muhammad is on the left, also with 
four men who can shoot. Gul Jan and his 
men are only partially protected from them, 


Sahib, sure 
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“*Oh, ho!’ cried the ressaldar. 
devil’s handiwork !’” 


Old Khudadad Khan stroked his beard 


and cannot move. The rest of the men are 
at the entrance, behind cover. We have not 
tried to shoot them, waiting till your Honour 
came. 

“ That is well. I will tell you directly 
what I want to do. Come back with me to 
where the chiefs are.” 

They cantered back ; then Denne called 
the Sirdars round him, and bade them sit 
down in a ring. 

“Oh, ho, Siydars!”’ he said. ‘ All is 
well. We have the murderers fast in the 
gorge, and there is no way out. They are to 
some extent under cover, but they cannot 
move, for I have marksmen on the cliffs 
above. What does Sirdar Khudadad Khan 
think we ought to do?” 


‘Then Gul Jan has been here! 


It is like that 


reflectively. ‘‘ It is a matter of difficulty, 
Sahib,” he replied. ‘‘ If they are under cover 
they will have to be starved out.” 

““ You would not like to go in and parley 
with Gul Jan, I suppose ? ” inquired Denne. 
“‘T must have an unconditional surrender.” 

“As you cannot shoot them I think 
someone should parley.” 

“What does Sirdar Muhammad think 
about it ? ’’ demanded Denne. 

“T think, Jenab, that in the first place 
Jan Fishan Khan, with one or two others 
—of whom I will be one—should try to 
parley. It would be best, to avoid any risk 
of a blood-feud, for Sirdar Jan Fishan Khan 
to shoot his own son,” 
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Instantly the assembly signified its 
‘approval of this last suggestion. ‘‘ Wa! 
Wa!" they cried. ‘' The S:vdar has spoken 
well! Jan Fishan Khan should shoot his 
own son.” 

The unfortunate Jan Fishan rose to 
protest, but Denne promptly broke up the 


meeting. 
“We will deal 
with that point 


later,"’ hedeclared. 
“ Jan Fishan Khan 
wants to settle this 
matter with the 
least risk of further 
trouble. I want 
Gul Jan dead or 
alive, and = Jan 
Fishan Khan is 
not anxious to 
quarrel with the 
family of Lutuf 
Allah. He will, I 
know, do what I 
decide. He, I, and 
Sirdar Muhammad 
will now go into 
the gorge and try 
a parley; Khud- 
adad han will 
also come. The 
remainder of you 
had better wait 
here. This must 
be finished before 
dark.” 
Forthwith 
they returned to 
the mouth of the 
gorge. 
““Ressaldar 
Sahib,” said 
Denne; “ go and 
call out to Gul 
Jan. Say that I 
want to talk with 
him, and that he 
has my word, if 
he comes to meet 
me and his father and two other Sirdars 
that he shall not be harmed and_ shall 
return, if he wishes, to where he is now. 
He may bring one of his men with him, 


We will come unarmed. Tell him = I 
myself will come first. Is there any 
good meeting - place halfway between 


the gorge and the point where they are 
hiding?” 

“Sahib, a hundred yards within the 
entrance the gorge opens out a little, and 
there is 2 stretch of sand with a little rise in 
the centre of it. My sentries command it, 
and you could meet Gul Jan there.- If you 
want him shot, it would not be more than a 
hundred yards from them.” 

“I want to meet him, you old savage, 
not to shoot him! Besides, who is keen on 
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shooting Gul Jan, save secretly ? Who wants 
a feud on his hands ? ” 

A few minutes passed, and then the 
waiting chiefs heard the voice of Allahdad 
echoing from the rocks opposite. 

“Oh, Gul Jan!” he shouted, ‘‘ Major 
Denne Sahib is here and would speak with 


“*How can there be peace?” he 


cried. ‘Look here!’” 
you. He offers you safe conduct if you 
will come out with only one man, 


unarmed.” 

Gul Jan's reply could not be heard, but 
the ressaldar’s voice came again. 

“ Who are you, faithless one, to question 
a Sahib’s safe-conduct ? He will come first 
alone, to the sandy stretch in front of you. 
Then Sirdar Muhammad and your father 
will join him, When he has spoken with you 
you can return to your rocks.”” 

Some further parley ensued, and then 
the ressalday came down. 

“Fle will come out to you if you go in 
first,” he told Denne. ‘I think you can 
trust him, but I will remain up there with 
my picket, and watch him. He may be 
desperate and shoot, Sahib. If you go, you 
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must go first; the Sirdars are to follow 
twenty yards behind.” 

Denne realized quite well that there was 
a chance of Gul Jan—knowing that the 


game was up—running amuck and shooting ) ve 


me 
- 


the three of them from cover, but that 
possibility had to be risked. Denne took 
off his revolver; the two chiefs removed 
their pistols and knives and unslung their 
rifles. Then, unarmed, they entered the 
narrow Cleft in the cliffs and walked steadily 
forward to the sandy stretch appointed for 
the parley. 

Denne gradually drew ahead of the 
other two, and stopped in the centre of the 
patch of sand. For two minutes he waited 
there anxiously ; then Gul Jan appeared, 
followed by one of his men, both apparently 
unarmed. He walked with some dignity to 
within five yards of the Englishman, who 
called out, “Stop!” 

“‘ Gul Jan,” he said sternly, “ you have 
slain an officer of the British Government 
and also a Kakur trooper. You are caught in 
a trap and cannot escape. You know the 
law—an eye for an eye and a life for a life. 
Your father is here, and the relatives of the 
man you have slain now hunger not only for 
vour life but for your father’s as well. 
What have you to suggest ? You have young 
brothers whose lives can pay the blood-debt ; 
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you have also a small son in your father’s 
house. The law requires a life for a life, 
but 1 am not going to have a succession of 
blood-feuds 
started just be- 
be cause you have 


oY been such an infer- 


nal scoundrel and 
fool as to come 
murdcring people 
here in my dis- 
trict.”’ 

Gul Jan 
looked the Major 
straight in the 
face, but made no 
reply. He was a 
tall man with blue 
eves, a fairish 
beard, and a 
deeply lined face, 


with a_ straight, 
large nose and 
level chin. 


Denne cons 
tinued :— 

“ The Sirdars 
of the district are 
all here, and they 
suggest that in 
order to make the 
best of a bad 
business, your 
father should 
shoot you so as to avoid any feuds. That is 
a good proposal, but there is a better, and 
! would gladly spare him the ordeal of killing 
his own son 

“ What is the alternative ? ” asked the 
outiaw, nonchalantly. 

“You will admit that you must die, 
and all your men with you,” returned Denne. 
“There is no way out. I have a squadron 
of the Levy here, and all the Sirdars, and 
there are many people in the district who 
are eager for your head.” 

“What about my son? 
Allah’s people harm him ? ” 

“Surely | It is a life for a life, as you 
know well.” 

“T admit that I and my men cannot 
escape,” said Gul Jan. ‘ But does the 
Government want five lives for two?” 

“ The Government will be content with 
your life and one prisoner to be tried. Is 
that good law, Gul Jan?” 

“It ts good law, Sahib; but what is 
the alternative you spoke of ?” 

“I will tell you that in a moment,” 
replied Denne, ‘‘ but first I want to know if 
you will hand over one of your men. The 
others shall go if they surrender their 
rifles.” 

“ T will draw lots for a man to go with 
you,” said the outlaw. 

call them out without 


“Very well; 
weapons, and tell them. I promise that you 
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shall all go back to your rocks if you do not 
accept my terms.” 

While this conversation was taking 
place, Jan Fishan Khan and the other Sirdar, 
who were within easy hearing, tried their 
best to appear unconcerned, The outlaw’s 
father, however, occasionally shifted from 
one foot to the other, and at last whispered 
uneasily : ‘‘ What is the alternative of which 
the Sahib speaks ?’’ 

Muhammad shook his head. 

Gul Jan called to the remainder of his 
men to lay down their arms and come forth 
for a parley. In a few minutes three young 
fellows appeared, with one older man, tall 
and weather-beaten, Gul Jan spoke to them, 

“Tt is nec y that I and one other 
should surrender,’”’ he said. “If that is 
done three of you can go, without your rifles, 
There is no escape. I will draw lots as to 
who stays. Do you agree?” 

The men knew that there was no way 
out, and sullenly nodded assent. 

“ Father,” called Gul Jan, ‘‘ come and 
give the straw.’ Thereupon Jan Fishan 
advanced, with four straws in his hand. 
“The longest surrenders,’”’ he said, curtly, 
and the men drew. One of the young men 
drew the longest piece. 

“Get his blanket, but leave his arms 
ordered Denne, and the blanket was brought. 

“ Now walk straight to the mouth of 


the angi,” continued the Major. ‘ Oh! 
Ressaldar Sahib!” 
A voice answered from above. ‘A 


prisoner,” called Denne. ‘* See that he is 
bound and well treated.” 

Then the Major turned to Gul Jan, who 
still appeared entirely at his ease. ‘‘ Now, 
Gul Jan,” he said, briskly, ‘ let us get on. 
Jan Fishan Khan, it is for you to shoot your 
son here and now in my presence, unless 
Gul Jan accepts the clternative of which I 
spoke. Oh, Ressaldar Sahih! 1 want 
i.hudadad Khan to come up and bring his 
pistol.” 

And now Jan Fishan Khan began to 
show agitation, and Denne turned to him, 
speaking so that Gul Jan could hear. 

“There is no other way for you to purge 
your good name and avoid a blood-feud 
which may fall not only on vou and your 
children, but on that little grandson of whom 
you are so fond. There is no other way 
except the alternative which I have not yet 
explained.”” He swung rcund upon Gul Jan. 
“As soon as this is decided,”” he continued, 
“your three other men can walk out to the 
mouth of the gorge and will be free to take 
everything except their arms. Their horses 
they can have.” 

Khudadad Khan now arrived, with two 
pistols in his belt. 
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“Gul Jan,” said the Major, “if you do 
not wish to bring suffering upon your father 
by making him your executioner, and so, 
perhaps, cause enmity between him and your 
son, you will accept the alternative of which 
I spoke. It is that you now shoot yourself 
with this pistol, in front of che Sirdars and 
your own men.” 

For the moment Gul Jan’ norchalance 
failed him. The colour that mantled beneath 
his tanned checks ebbed away. Then he 
bit his lip and seemed to steady himself. 

“T accept your alternative !’’ he cried, 
savagely. ‘‘[ have shot one of you cursed 
English dogs and your dirty Levy jackal! 
I rejoice, but I accept; a life for a life is 
border law. . . . May I say farewell to my 
father?’ But Denne had not finished. 

“Since when, Gul Jan, have the English 
been accursed to you?” he demanded 
sterniy. ‘' Who treated you as his son and 
his friend, till your own evil temper Icd you 
to break away? Also, who saved your 
family from the Mahsood dogs ? ” 

Gul Jan held out his hands in an 
eloquent gesture. ‘It is true, Denne Sahib,” 
he said, sadly.‘ It was McLaren Sahib who 
saved my family ; it was his father who 
befriended me as a boy. Ingratitude is the 
curse of us Afghans, who nave not known 
peace for a thousand years. It is not our 
tault, Sahib; it is some ancient curse. May 
IT embrace my father ?” 

Jan Fishan had been kneeling, telling 
his beads. Denne called to him, “ Jan 
Fishan Khan, your son accepts the alterna- 
tive. Take farewell!” 

Father and son embraced twice—hand 
over back, after the manner of the East, 
and then the father, touched with pride at 
his son's steadfast end and ultimate right- 
thinking, prostrated himself and solemnly 
placed his forehead on the outiaw’s feet. 

For the moment Denne turned aside, 
but the thought of the poor little girl who 
would land in India that very day to marry 
McLaren stiffened his resolution, 

“Muhammad,” he said, ‘ take one 
pistol! from IKhudadad and give it to me. ... 
Good | Nov take the other and give it to 
Gul Jan. Gul Jan, in the name of God, 
the All-Merciful and the Compassionate— 
shoot |” 

A shot rang out, and Gul Jan fell dead. 
A great sigh of relief went up from the 
watchers ; the race had been to the swift 
and the victory to the strong, and there was 
now no risk of a blood-feud. But Denne, 
the Warden of those frontier Marches, was 
sorely troubled as he rode homewards 
through the gloom. How was he to break 
the news to the girl on the liner that was 
even then coming into port ? 
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— se Fortune 


is. 


Mllustrated by TOM PEDDIE 


The Author holds the proud distinction of having 


made British Empire rubber possible. 


In this narrative, specially written for THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, he describes how 

he smuggled the first rubber-tree seeds out of South America and so broke the jealously- 

guarded Brazilian monopoly and paved the way to the vast British plantations in the East. 

Sir Henry Wickham braved great risks, and his achievement constitutes a veritable romance 

of commerce, for if his few sacks of priceless seeds had been lost, delayed, or destroyed 
the immense rubber industry as it exists to-day might never have developed. 


the grey-haired veteran lights up 

with a sudden flame of feeling when 
he hears a stirring story of his youth, and it 
is easy to hold entranced any group of 
modern schoolboys if you tell them of the 
thrills of tropical travel, of dangers narrowly 
avoided, of hardships endured, and of success 
finally attained in spite of heavy odds. The 
lure of adventure appeals irresistibly to that 
mysterious something that forms part of the 
make-up of every 
healthy Briton. 

It is true, unfortu- 
nately, that this rest- 
less, compelling spirit, 
this inner fire that in- 
spired all our pioneers 
of Empire, has less 
chance of finding 
expression in the 
changed economic cir- 
cumstances of to-day 
than was the case years 
ago. But it is still 
there, smouldering, 
ready to burn with 

tential brilliance, as 
it was in the days of 
my youth when I, too, 
felt the call of un- 
charted forests, big 
Bpaces, and_ the 
wonders of unknown 
bird and plant life. 
Adventure stood 
beckoning then, with 
smiling lips that 
seemed to whisper of 
perils to be overcome 
and great deeds to be 
achieved. 


EEP-SEATED in every true Briton is 
the love of adventure. The face of 


Photos 


Sir Henry Wickham. 


But I have been asked to describe how 
I came to get the first rubber-seeds out of 
South America, and I must hurry on with 
the story. 

My working acquaintance with the 
rubber trees of tropical America stretches 
back into the ’sixties. At that time Para 
held what was virtually a monopoly of 
rubber, Not one of the rubber trees 
which now cover over three million acres 
of British soil, and which produce over 
three-quarters of the world’s raw rubber 

supplies, was then 
planted, and only a 
comparatively few 
people had any idea of 
the vast potentialities 
of the product. 

What gave the 
first real fillip to the 
industry was the dis- 
covery, which took 
place almost simul- 
taneously in Britain 
and America, of the 
hardening process 
known as_vulcaniza- 
tion. The extra- 
ordinary uscfulness 
of rubber was then 
generally realized. 

1 pondered on the 
future possibilities of 
this remarkable pro- 
duct, and dreamed of 
the day when Para’s 
jealously- guarded 
monopoly would be 
broken and rubber 

* grown within the con- 
nnes of the British 
Empire. Three serious 
obstacles, however, 
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stood in the way of its development outside 
South America. 

In the first place, the Brazilian authori- 
ties were fully 
aware of the tre- 
mendous value o! 
their monopoly, 
and very natur- 
ally guarded their 
wealth with the 
utmost watchful- 
ness Drastic 
regulations for 
bade export of th 


precious seeds, 
Secondly, the 
seeds themselves 
are very short- 
lived, and, in 
those days of 
slower travel, not 
the least serious 
difficulty was the 
problem of transporting the delicace seeds 
of the hevea, even if they could be obtained. 
Thirdly, the association of British 
produce brokers regarded the notion of 
Empire cultivation of rubber with scarcely 
a friendly eye, for they looked upon rubber 
as one of the staple “ raw material ’’ pro- 


ducts, and feared that any change in the 
sources of supply might adversely affect 
their interests. 

In face of these difficulties it will be 
understood that my dreams appeared to 
have litle chance of crystallizing into actual 
reality. Amongst an army of croakers I was 
as one crying in the wilderness. 

One man only I knew who showed that 
he could take long views. This was Sir 
Joseph Hooker, whose genius was at that 
time making Kew Gardens, London, the 
botanical centre of the world. Hooker 
clearly perceived the value of rubber to the 
Empire and, when I met him, had already 
devoted much thought to the matter. The 
scheme he had in mind was to introduce 
the tree into India on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. 

I was surprised, and not a little pleased, 
to find that this distinguished scientist had 
been attracted by one of my drawings of «. 
rubber leaf and seed which appeared in 
1871, and which was probably the first 
sketch ever made from Nature. I sent it to 
Kew with several specimens which I had 
gathered whilst working on one of the head- 
streams of the Orinoco, and have since 
learned that these modest contributions 
enabled Sir Joseph to determine botanically 
the genus of the tree which produces “ Para "’ 
tubber, the finest grade of the product. 

Sir Joseph succeeded in interesting Sir 
Clements Markham—who was then at the 
India Office—in his project and, as a result, 
a commission for the introduction of the tree 
was given by the Government of India and 


entrusted to me. Thus it came about that 
I was unhampered by any instructions as to 
how to get the seeds—I was merely told to do 


it, and that pay lu 

plenty would follow 

Witha free hand and 

a heart full of hop« b: 

I set about my diffi- he ; 
cult task of intro- 2 \ 
ducing anew product . ei 


into the Empire. It 
was fitting, I thought, that this should 
be attempted by a British planter. 

But how was I to bring off this great 
coup ? The prospect of success seemed very 
remote. How could I dare expect to achieve 
success when Sir Joseph Hooker had used 
all the prodigious resources of Kew—and 
failed ? Two factors alone—the probable 
opposition of the Brazilian Government and 
the short-lived vitality of the seeds—seemed 
to present insuperable difficulties, and there 
were many other obstacles in the way as well. 

At first everything seemed to conspire 
against me, so for a while I turned my atten- 
tion to planting on my own account, near 
Santarem, on the Tapajos plateau, a lonely 
region inhabited by only a few scattered 
white men, battling against Nature on the 
edge of the trackless forest. 

It seemed easy enough to gather and 
pack a consignment of seeds, but the press- 
ing problem was how to get them on a ship 
and reach Britain with my secret hoard. 

It is strange, when things look blackest, 
how aid unexpectedly arrives! One day we 
few Europeans were surprised by the sudden 
appearance on the great river of a fully- 
equipped ocean liner. It proved to be the 
steamer Amazonas—the first of the new 
“Inman Line ”’ ships. 

This welcome arrival was followed by 
an invitation to dinner on board. Captain 
Murray, the commander, entertained us 


lavishly, and never shall I forget the pic- 
turesque scene when the ship's boats, dressed 
with blue lights, took us off at Santarem. 


With the next dawn, 
the big ship went on 
her way to the Upper 
Amazon. 

Then came another 
of those unexpected 
twists of destiny which 
add zest to adventure. 
One day startling news 
reached us that the fine 
new liner lay in the 
river with empty holds, 
left on her captain's 
hands after the con- 
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unloaded. Try as he would, the commander 
could not get a single bale of cargo to take 
back to Liverpool. 

At once I saw my chance! If I could 
charter the ship I could use her to transport 
my rubber-seeds ! Good British gold is very 
powerful down Orinoco way, but just at that 
particular moment, as luck would have it, I 
had no cash on hand. 

Already the precious seeds were begin- 
ning to ripen on the trees in Monte Alto, the 
high forest. The time was right for quick 
action; it was a case of now or never, I 
thought. So I hurriedly sent word down to 
the captain, boldly chartered the ship in 
the name of the Government of India, and 
caranged details of a secret meeting with the 
commander, 

It was ticklish work, posting up the 
ccast of the Tapajos in an Indian canoe to 
ccllect the consignment of seeds, but there 
was no time to be lost. Once on the ground, 
] struck back for the deep woods, the real 
Monte Alto, where the big, full-grown hevea 
trees often attain a circumference of 
ten to twelve feet. It is a strange 
place, this virgin, primitive forest, 
full of pretty, colourful birds and 


signment she had 
brought out had been 


“Working for many hours on end, we gathered the seeds 
and packed them in Indian pannier baskets.” 
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elfish monkeys which never descend to the 
ground from their leafy abode. 

With the help of a few trusty Indians I 
daily ranged the woods there. Working for 
many hours on end, we gathered the seeds 
and packed them in Indian pannier baskets, 
afterwards struggling with them on our 
backs to the river’s edge. 

Finally I got to Tapuyo, where the 
village maids were kind enough to dry our 
freight on mats in the sun and then repack 
the seeds between layers of dried banana 
leaves. Great care was necessary, because 
the seeds very quickly lose their vitality. 
The whole business was a race against time, 
and I dreaded the thought of being late for 
my rendezvous with the captain of the 
Amazonas, 

Stowing the heavy, oily seeds under the 
tolda of a frail Indian canoe, in the stillness 
of night I started down-stream on the first 
lap of my adventurous journey home. 

When I met the captain of the 
Amazonas, as arranged, I was informed to 
my horror that the ship was swarming with 
rats. Rats, of course, will eat anything, so 
we had to sling the seeds up in the air in 
crates hung fore and aft in the forehold. 
It would have been a terrible tragedy if 
those omnivorous rodents had eaten my 
treasure ! 

This difficulty surmounted, a moreserious 
problem awaited me. The ship was bonded to 
call in at the city of Para, the port of entry. 
If the authorities there obtained the faintest 
inkling as to my purpose, all would be lost, 
for in reality 1 was just a common smuggler, 
endeavouring to get out of the country by 
stealth with contraband articles. How 
could I escape their vigilance ? I confess I 
was not a little worried. 

Fortune favoured me once again, how- 
ever, for I met a friend in Consul Green, 
who entered into the spirit of the thing with 
boyish enthusiasm. He accompanied me on 
a special call upon the “ big man ”’ of Para, 
whom we convinced, after prolonged cere- 
monial greetings and many subtle flatteries, 
that our ship carried ‘‘ important botanical 
specimens ’’ for Her Britannic Majesty, and 
that it must therefore depart immediately. 
Before we made this call, I had given orders 
that the Amazonas was to be kept well 
up-stream, in case my mission was unsuc- 
cessful. 

At last all the formalities were con- 
cluded, the ship got her clearance, and we 
were specding across the Atlantic, homeward 
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bound. Then, and not till then, did I begin 
to breathe freely. Almost every hour I stole 
below to glance at those invaluable seeds. 
One thing only worried me now—would they 
be alive when we reached England ? 

Put off at Havre, I travelled post-haste 
to Kew, where I saw my friend Sir Joseph 
Hooker. He was overjoyed at the news I 
brought, and immediately arranged for the 
dispatch of a night goods-train to meet the 
Amazonas on her arrival at Liverpool. 

Commotion reigned at Kew for a few 
days in June, 1876, for there was no imme- 
diately available room for the new arrivals. 
Time, which was of the greatest danger to 
my cargo, once again threatened to ruin all 
my work. But, working with a will, the staff 
hurriedly turned out the orchid house, and 
the seeds were duly planted. 

The days that followed seemed endless ; 
the suspense was nerve-racking. Had the 
seeds survived their long journey, or were 
they all dead and useless? All went well, 
however, and about a fortnight later I had 
the supreme delight of seeing tier upon tier of 
young hevea—seven thousand odd of these 
rare plants all set out in orderly rows. 

Some discussion arose as to the wisest 
disposal of the plants—Britain’s rubber 
plantations in embryo—but eventually they 
were placed in the charge of a Kew official 
and dispatched down the Thames to British 
liners waiting at the river’s mouth. 

And here my own personal story 
finishes. Others have recorded how some of 
those baby plants, so carefully reared in the 
glasshouses of Kew, duly arrived and were 
planted at selected places in our Eastern 
possessions, and to-day their descendants 
are scattered in endless plantations right 
across the continent of Asia. 

With the passing of the years rubber has 
become one of the world’s necessities, but 
I doubt whether this would have been the 
case but for the initiative and foresight of Sir 
Joseph Hooker, backed by the support of the 
Government of India, which alone enabled 
me to play my small part in this great 
romance of commerce. 

In Mincing Lane alone, thousands of 
fortunes have been made from this com- 
modity, and to-day, from my armchair, I 
still watch prices rising and falling. I myself 
have not made a fortune, as many might 
expect. Mine has been the romance, the 


thrill of adventure. Though I procured the 
seed, the harvest has been garnered by 
others—but I had all the fun ! 
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This remarkable story was told to the Author by a white man whom he found lying seriously 


ill in the Portuguese East African bush. 


“1 have set it down very much as | heard it,” 


writes Captain Parsons. 


UGUST of 19—, saw a pleasant little 
coterie of hunters back on the 
Rovuma River, which forms the 
boundary between Tanganyika 
Territory and Portuguese East Africa. The 
war had separated them for the time being, 
but with the Armistice those who were left 
joyfully laid aside the *303, picked up the 
more familiar ‘450 double-barrelled Express, 
and one by one, by divers and devious ways, 
drifted back to their old haunts along the 
Portuguese border. 
' For many years this river has been a 
paradise for hunters and elephant poachers. 
The latter, by an ingenious system of ‘ tip- 
and-run,” are able to poach both sides of 
the river with equal impunity and not a 
little profit. In the nature of things the 
community could hardly be called law- 


abiding. Its object was to live—lawfully if 
possible, but anyway, to Jive. Several 
nationalities were represented, but the 


strongest element was decidedly British, and 
mainly public-school at that. 

In November of that vear, just before 
the rains broke, there was a strong rumour 
current to the effect that our little colony 
had been joined by a pair of desperadoes. 
Nobody seemed to know exactly where they 
were located, and the wildest stories were 
afloat. 

I heard at various times that they 
were murderers fleeing from justice ; that 
they had shot a political officer and four 
policemen ; and that they were out to steal 
any ivory they could lay hands on, and 
would not stop at murdering anybody who 
stood in their way. The best thing to do if 
one met them, I was told, was to shoot first, 
and shoot to kill. All of which, needless to 
say, was vaguely disconcerting to what had 
always been an amicable community. 

Hardly had the rumours got properly 


efloat than we heard that the police were 
coming down from the British territory up 
north. Forthwith all the poachers who were 
at work across the river fled back to the 
Portuguese side for safety, and two or three 
days later a posse of police appeared on the 
opposite bank, Our camp, at that time, was 
across the main trail south, so that the 
police came out right opposite to us. 

Looking through our glasses, my partner 
and I made out the figure of Captain S—, 
a friend of ours, who was in charge of the 
police at M , and in a few minutes we 
had dispatched our canoe to bring him over. 

+ Hullo !” he cried, as he stepped 
ashore, ‘‘ Not murdered yet, then ? ” 

“Not yet,” I laughed. ‘“ Are you on 
their track ?” 

“Well, I'm really secing them off the 
premises, as it were. They're a_hot-stuff 
pair, by alt accounts. You've heard of them, 
of course ? 

Ww ell, we've heard a lot of rumours,’ 
put in my pariner, cautiously. “ Heaven 
only knows how true they are.’ 

‘ They’ re true enough,” replied the 
policeman. ‘* We've got a perfect snorter of 
a report in about them, They've properly 
shot up the Congo. The gem of the whole 
iffair is that they actually called on me, on 
their way through !”’ 

“No!” we laughed, incredulously, 

“It's a fact. 1 came home from the 
office one morning to find them sitting in my 
room, One of them was absolutely whacked 
to the wide. Their boots were worn out and 
they were both as thin as laths. 

“ «Where the deuce have you blown in 
from ?’ I asked. 

““* Oh, right up north,’ said one, a chap 
who called himself Z——. ‘ We’ve had bad 
luck and are going south to try Portuguese 
territory.’ 
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““*« Well, you'd better stay and have 
some yrub,’ I said.. ‘ You're travelling 
pretty light, aren’t you ? ’ 1 added, a moment 
later, for I realized that they had no ‘ boys’ 
and no kit, 

“© Pretty light,’ agreed the one who had 
spoken first. ‘ We're on our uppers at the 
moment.’ 

‘“* Judging from their appearance they 
certainly were, and the next day I routed 
them out a case of bully-beef, and the 
Political and myseif fitted ‘em out with a 
pair of boots each, and away they went in 
high feather. Hang it all ! they hadn't been 
gone a day when orders came through to 
apprehend them for theft commiticd at 
Batora, and to hold them secure for extra- 
dition to the Congo to answer three charges 
of murder ! 

“The Political and I did feel fools, I 
can tell you! However, I girded up my loins 
and gave chase, but I hear they crossed the 
river two days ago and are now safe in 
Portuguese territory. You've seen nothing 
of ’em?” 

“Seen nothing, but heard a lot,” I 
answered. 

‘““And you'll hear more before long, 
mark my words ! Proper rips, they must be. 
Still, I’ve had a nice outing, so I’m not 
grousing,”’ added the policeman, and sipped 
his whisky and soda. 

At intervals for some months after this 
scraps of information floated into our camp. 
Once we heard that the “ wanted” pair had 
shot up a Portuguese Government official,and 
later news came through that they had 
gone back to the Congo, but gradually the 
general alarm died down and peace reigned 
along the river. 

It was not until June of the following 
year that Fate brought me up against one of 
the pair. I was returning from the Lake 
(Nyassa), having been down to renew my 
elephant licence, when, while still six days’ 
journey from the river, I heard news of a 
white man who was reported to be very sick 
indeed, and whose skin had changed to 
“the colour of the sun at dawn,” as my native 
informant put it. 

I was not over-clear as to what he meant 
exactly, but I decided that it must be some- 
thing pretty serious, so, breaking off from my 
route, | followed the “‘ bey ’’ for a day anda 
half's journey and finally arrived, about 
midday, at a grass hut built in the centre 
of a heavy patch of bush. 

One glance at the poor fellow lying on 
the native bed told me the story. He had 
blackwater fever, and it was the accompany- 
ing yellow jaundice that had inspired the 
native’s simile of “ colour of the sun atdawn.”” 
The man was past speaking when I arrived, 
so ordering my camp to be pitched alongside, 
I got to work to do what I couid for him. 

I stayed in that spot for over a .ort- 
night, during the first three days of which 
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my patient was totally unconscious. I didn’t 
know <Le man from Adam. I thougbt he 
was Eng’ish from the look of him, but the 
“boys "’ said he was not, and as he could not 
speak, the question perforce iay in abeyance. 
The boys called him ‘ Bwana Paci-paci,” 
which meant “‘ Master Quick-quick,” though 
to what the psuedonym alluded I had not 
the remotest idea. 

On the morning of the fourth day he was 
conscious when I went in to him, and his 
delight at finding himseif still alive and with 
a white man in charge of things was rather 
pathetic to witness, 

“ Thanks,” he said, in a very weak voice, 
tears standing in his eyes. “I’ve had a 
bad go!” 

“You have,’ I agreed. ‘‘ But you 
needn’t worry now. You're through with it.” 

He nodded fecbly, and the next moment 
went off to sleep again. 

Most of that day he spent in slumber ; 
the foiiowing morning he was appreciably 
stronger. In reply to his query as to how I 
had discovered him, I told him about the 
“boy ’’ finding me, and described his 
condition. 

“I must have been nearly a goner,”’ he 
interrupted. ‘ I—I owe you a lot.” 

“That's all right,’’ 1 said, cheerfully. 
“We whites have got to look after each 
other out here,” 

“ You don’t know me ?” 

“No! although I thought I knew every- 
body up this end of the world. You are a 
stranger, aren’t you?” 

He nodded. 

“* Been here long ? ”’ I asked, casually. 

“No; only just arrived on this spot. 
I expect you’ve heard of me.” 

“T don’t think so What’s your name.” 

“Z ,” he said, after an appreciable 
hesitation, ‘‘ You’ve heard of me ? ”” 

“Not that I can remember,” I replied. 
I told him my own name, and added : ““Where 
are you from ? ” 

“Up north. Belgian Congo.” As he 
spoke, the story of the desperadoes flashed 
across my mind. Z—— was the name of one 
of them ! 

For quite a time we stared at each 
other. Then the sick man smiled, a twisted 
sort of smile. 

“You know of me, I see,”’ he remarked, 
softly. 

It was the first time I had ever seen a 
murderer in the flesh, or at least a man that 
rumour said was a murderer, It was not a 
pleasant sensation, and for a second I could 
not reply. Z ’s eyes, I noticed for the 
first time, seemed uncomfortably close to- 
gether, And his thin, cadaverous face, with 
its yellowish complexion, looked the sort that 
one does nut easily trust. 

“ Yes, I know you now,” I managed to 
say, at last. 

“‘ Also my reputation, apparently,” he 
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replied dryly. ‘‘ But believe me, it’s not as 
bad as it sounds. I daresay you would have 
done the same had you been in the same 
position.” 

“Quite likely,”’ I hastened to put in. 
‘‘ Don’t imagine for one moment that I am 
bothering about what you've done. We 
aren’t exactly a young ladies’ seminary on 
the Rovuma River.” 

“You can’t afford to be soft in th’s 
country,” he volunteered. ‘‘ I’m a Dutch- 
man from the south, and I was brought up 
in a hard school. What I've got, I keep 
while I’ve got a leg to stand on, anyhow.” 

“It certainly seems so, by all accounts, 
I remarked. ‘I wonder if you’d care to tell 
me exactly what did happen up there ? ”’ 

““Tf you'd like to hear it, I will,” h> 
said. ‘Some time before you gc, when I 
feel a bit more up to the effort.” 

“ Righto,” I replied, and went out to 
see about his lunch. 

It must have been about a week later 
when Z. next spoke of the matter. [ 
had been reading to him out of an oll 
magazine. He was still in bed, but was 
gaining weight rapidly. The horrible yellow 
colour had almost disappeared from his face, 
leaving it thin and drawn, but still showing 
signs of its normal tan. 

‘‘Ever been up in the Congo?” he 
asked, suddenly, apropos of nothing at all. 

I laid the magazine down on the table. 

“Yes,” I said. “ I’ve done some shoot- 
ing up that way, twice.” 

“As far north as Lake Tanganyika ? ” 

“As far as the south end of it,” I 
told him. 

“Ah! You wouldn't know my district, 
then.”” He paused, settled himself more 
comfortably, and then told me the following 
story. 


When this affair happened I had been 
living up there for five years. I’d got a proper 
house built, and a plantation that was be- 
ginning to come on nicely. My place was a 
few days’ journey west of the north end 
of the Lake. Talk about elephants, the place 
was alive with ‘em! Inside my storehouse 
I'd got close on five thousand pounds’ worth 
of ivory. Five thousand sterling I mean— 
not weight. It was the result of five years’ 
continual hunting, poaching mostly, I admit, 
but that’s got nothing to do with it—or at 
least it Aas really, as you will see. 

Now when I first went up there I hadn't 
got a bean, but I’d worked with the Belgians 
quite a lot, down Elizabethville way. I 
reckoned I knew something about them. And 
I did, too, for when I approached the local 
commissioner and explained my circum- 
stances he agreed to let me shoot without a 
licence provided that 1—well, shared things 
with him. 

That was good enough for me. I knew 
I could soon make some cash that way, so I 
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set about building a house, not very far 
from his, and betore long we were quite 
friendly. The shooting prospered greatly 
and as | prospered so did the commissioner, 
who levied toll on everything I poached. 

As time went on other fellows drifted 
into the district, and although I told the 
commissioner to keep them out he played 
the same game with them as he was playing 
with me, and before you could say ‘‘ Knife ” 
more than a dozen of us were shooting under 
the same conditions, Then one day another 
Dutchman appeared from nowhere, and he 
and I decided to become partners—not in 
what I had already shot, you understand, 
but in all that we shot between us in the 
future. 

As time went on we had various little 
rows with the commissioner; he often 
wanted more baksheesh than we felt disposed 
to give. He was a rapacious fellow at the 
best of times, and I often wondered what he 
was making out of the lot of us. Once he 
tricd to make us shoot fifty-fifty for him. 
You know : one tusk for us and one for him ; 
but we jibbed at that. As already mentioned, 
1 had started a plantation as a side-line, and 
even from that he took his little toll. 

Things went gaily on in this way for 
over four years, and then the commissioner 
suddenly got promoted. Instead of being 
small fry, a sort of head policeman, he now 
became invested with all manner of powers, 
and it was not long before we began to notice 
a change in his attitude. Presently news 
crept round that he intended to sweep us 
poachers clean out of the district. We were 
not particularly worried, however, because 
all of us had a good stock of ivory and we had 
had a fair innings. 

Then came the bombshell ! I was sitting 
on the veranda one morning when my 
partner dashed up. He had been out shooting, 
and I could sce in a moment that something 
was wrong. 

“I’ve just heard that the commissioner 
has had L. arrested,”’ he gasped. 

‘* Arrested ?”’ I cried. ‘ What for?” 

“ For poaching ! He’s not only arrested 
him, but confiscated all his ivory.’” 

““ Good heav ” I muttered. ‘ So 
that's his game, is it ?. Where did you get the 
news ?” 

“T’'ve just passed M—— in the bush. 
He heard about it yesterday, and is already 
clearing out with all his ivory. He says that 
the commissioner has sworn to round us 
all up.”” 

For a moment I was too bewildered to 
think. The blow was too sudden to give us a 
chance of saving our ivory; there was too 
much to carry. 

“Great Scott!” I groaned, sinking 
feebly into a chair. ‘‘ What on earth are we 
going todo ? You think it is true?” 

“1'm sure of it,” he answered. “ Tf not, 
why is M clearing out ? He’s the last 
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man in the world to go before he’s certain 
of things.”” 

I agreed with that, and for some time we 
sat and talked the matter over. Then at last 
1 reached out for my helmet and set off for 
the commissioner’s house. I intended to get 
the thing settled then and there. 

The Belgian was sitting at his lunch 
when I entered, and for a few moments 
pretended to be unaware of my presence 

“Good morning,” I said, as soon as J 
realized his attitude. “' It 
seems to me that you and 
I have got to have a little 
talk. What have you 
done with L Pe 

“* Look here,” 
he shouted, an- 
grily. “I’m the 
commissioner of 
this district. My 
word is law, and 
I have determined 
to clear all you 
dirty poachers out 
of my territory.” 

“Oh! you 
have, have you?” 
A retorted: 
“Good! And 
you're going to 
confiscate our 
ivory as well, arc 
you?” 

“Tt is forfeit 
to the Govern- 
ment,” he told 
me. 


“Forfeit to 
yous you mean,” 

snapped. 
“You've robbed 
us as much as you 
dared during the 
past few years and 
now, because you 
think you've be- 
come more im- 
portant, you mean 
to take the lot. 
Very well, you try it! 


} I’m not L——, and 
if you come my way you'll never steal my 


ivory—not while I’m alive, anyway."”” With 
that I flung out of the room; I expected 
every minute to find his police hurrying 
after me to arrest me, but apparently he 
had more sense, for I reached home in 
safety. 

When I got back I told my partner 
what had taken place and we discussed the 
situation once more, Whatever else happened, 
we determined, we would never surrender our 
ivory, In the meantime we decided to collect 
“boys "and start a safari (caravan) through 
to the Lake, taking with us as many tusks 
as possible. My partner went into the 
village to round up some ‘' boys,”’ but not a 
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single one would volunteer. Then we began 
to understand. The commissioner had 
anticipated our move, and had provided 
against it by warning the natives not to 
accept a safari with us. 

“That's finished everything,” said my 
partner, hopelessly, when he had told me the 


news. “' The ivory is his for the taking ; we 
can't move a single tusk of it!” 

I was furious. To think, after all I had 
done for him, after all the ivory I had given 
him, that this rascally Belgian should turn 
round on me like this |! As things were I saw 
clearly that we were doomed to lose the tusks, 
but I vowed that he shouldn’t have them 
without a struggle. If it came to a man-to- 
man business, I knew who was the better, 
but the real danger lay in the native police 
he controlled, many of whom had actually 
shot elephant for me in the past. 

So as to leave no stone unturned, my 
partner left the bungalow early next morning 
to go to a certain village that lay some 
thirty miles away in the direction of the 
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Lake. His intention was to try and raise a 
few “ boys ”’ there to carry the tusks to the 
bound: for us. The only thing that 
mattered now was to get the ivory away, 


or as much of it as we could, before the 
traitor descended on us. However, Fate was 
against us. 


“He rolled over and over with the force of the impact.” 


My partner had not been gone more than 
a couple of hours when a “ boy ”’ rushed in 
to say that the commissioner was approach- 
ing with a white police-sergeant and about 
twenty native police. 

I nad a large clearing round my house, 
possibly fifty yards wide, and when I 
reached the doorway I saw the party entering 
my fence. There was a triumphant grin on 
the face of the commissioner which drove 
me to absolute frenzy. 

“* Stand still, Z- , or I'll order my men 
to shoot ! "’ he shouted, and when I stepped 
back I saw the police-sergeant snatch a 
rifle from one of the natives. 

“Don't move !” he soared, in his turn, 
and I heard him order the natives to rush 
the house. 

For one second I stood frozen; then I 


made a wild leap for the shelter of the house. 
Simultaneously the rifle cracked and I heard 
a bullet thud into the mud wall, 

That was enough for me ! 

By the wall stood my 8mm. sportin 
rifle. Without a second’s thought I snatch 
it up, rammed a clip of cartridges into the 
magazine, and 
dashed to the 
window. 

The _ police- 
sergeant, his rifle 
at the ready, was 
watching for my 
reappearance at 
the door. He 
hadn’t noticed the 
window until he 
saw me move 
across it. Then 
his rifle flew to his 
shoulder, but this 
was a game at 
which I was miles 
quicker than any 
policeman, 

Bang! went 
my _ rifle, before 
he had a chance 
to draw a bead on 
me, and down he 
went. Over my 
sights I saw the 
startled natives 
hesitate, and the 
next instant that 
white-livered 
commissioner 
turned tail and 
fled. Quick as 
lightning I fired 
again. I don't 
know where the 
bullet caught him, 
but he rolled over 
and over with the 
force of the im- 
pact; and the 
very instant that he went down the native 
police broke and scattered in all directions. 
It was in my heart to shoot a few of them 
as they ran, but after all they were only 
acting under orders, so I let them go. 

And now, I knew, I must make < bolt 
for it. I had no time to pack anything. I 
changed my light shoes for a pair of heavy 
ones, wrapped a pair of puttees round my 
legs, caught up a loaf of bread and a water- 
bottle, and, stuffing my pockets with cart- 
ridges, slung the 8mm, rifle over my 
shoulder and dashed out of the back of the 
house. 

As I passed the storchouse 2 sudden idea 
flashed through my mind. I hoped the 
commissioner was dead, lout just in case he 
wasn't I determined, oven at the risk of 
my own neck, to spoil his game. If | couldn’t 
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have the ivory I would at least make sure 
that he shouldn't ! 

Fortunately I had a box of matches 
with me, and in a second I had struck a 
couple and thrust them into the dry thatch. 
It seemed ages before it caught, but when 
the first thin flame shot up I laughed. 
Five thousand pounds and five years’ hard 
work—all gone in a few minutes! From 
laughing I fell to cursing and from cursing 
to red fury. 

The thick smoke crept along the ground 
in choking clouds, and as I backed away the 
sight of a police uniform amongst the trees 
galvanized me to sudden life and a realiza- 
tion of my danger. 

Ina flash I had turned and, pursued by 
the pungent smell of burning grass and 
singeing ivory, fled like one possessed down 
the trail. As Iran I reckoned up my chances 
of getting away. I knew the bush from A to 
Z. 1 knew that no native could beat me at 
bush-craft, and the native isn’t born who 
could lose me in the jungle. But there were 
some hundreds of miles between me and 
the comparative safety of the lake. 

How far I ran in that first wild rush I 
don’t know, but it was nearly six o'clock 
that evening when I saw flames gleaming 
through the trees. I guessed it was the camp- 
fire of my partner, and, approaching care- 
fully, saw him standing by his tent. 

He started violently when he saw me 
break through the trees. I suppose 1 must 
have looked a wild apparition. 

“ Pack up!’ I gasped. ‘‘ It’s happened ! 
I’ve shot the commissioner and the police- 
sergeant, and the police are hard on my heels. 
Come on! Pack up!” 1 added, urgently, as 
he stood staring at me like a fool. 

“ Good heavens ! ” was all he could say. 
“ Good heavens !”” 

“ Pack up, man!” I repeated, wildly. 
“Don’t you understand ? Our necks are at 
stake.’ And, scizing him by the arm, I 
dragged him into the tent. 

“ Put your boots on,” T cried. “ T’ll see 
how many will come with us.’’ The moment 
he started I dashed out to interview the boys. 

I suppose they must have had some 
idea of what had happened, for not one of 
them would join us or carry a load. Situated 
as we were it was useless to attempt to 
force them, so, leaving them gaping, I ran 
back to the tent. 

Snatching a blanket from the bed, I 
rolled it up and threw it to V 3 

“You carry that and your rifle, and I'll 
take another water-bottle,”’ I] told him, and 
in less than five minutes we were out on the 
trail—alone. 

Fortunately for us there was quite a 
decent moon, and setting the pace at a jog- 
trot I started off, with my partner, still half- 
dazed, following behind me. 

It was nine o'clock when we struck the 
large village where he had been to recruit 
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labour that day, and skirting round it we 
struck the trail again on the other side. We 
were now thirty miles from our camp and 
going pretty well, though I was dreadfully 
hungry. 

An hour later we reached a smaller 
village, where we decided to stop for food. 
We had no time for ceremony, but banged 
loudly on the first door we came to. 

_ “ Open up!’ I yelled, at the top of my 
voice. ‘Open up and cook some food, 
quickly !'” . 

Sounds of movement came from inside, 
but as no one appeared in a hurry to open 
the door, we crashed our united weight 
against it and burst it open. Inside the 
house all was uproar; men were shouting 
and women screaming. 

“Make food! Cook food—quickly !" 
] yelled above the din. ‘ There is nothing to 
be afraid of. We only want food.” 

Meanwhile V- had kicked the logs to 
a blaze, and seized upon a woman. 

“Food! Food! Food !”’ he repeated. 
“ Quick!” 

The woman, trembling in every limb, 
got out some rice and started to clean it, 
while the men sat watching her in a dazed 
silence. ‘ 

“Water!” I barked, and another 
woman rose silently to her feet and fetched 
a large jar of cold water. 

While the food was cooking we slipped 
off our boots and socks and washed our feet. 
By the time we had finished, the food was 
ready and, without wasting a moment, we 
cooled it down with a sluice of cold water 
and devoured it standing. 

Half an hour later we were on the trail 
again, considerably refreshed, and we did 
not stop until nearly three o’clock, when 
the moon sank below the horizon. 

That night, or for what remained of it, 
we both slept beside a huge fire, and by dawn 
were up and on the way once more. That 
day we dared not enter a village, for we knew 
that the alarm would have gone out far and 
wide on the native drums—the “ wireless ” 
of the bush. We gave every house and 
village a wide berth, and by dark had added 
another forty miles to our total. 

So far we were both going well, and if 
only we could avoid a clash with the natives 
there seemed every likelihood of our getting 
safely through to the Lake. That night we 
stood guard, turn and turn about, and were 
on the march again before dawn. 

By midday we were so hungry that, when 
we reached a small village, we decided to 
risk a halt for food. We took the precaution 
of entering the place from the Lake side, 
and stopped at the biggest house. We got 
the food without any trouble, but hardly 
had we sat down to eat it than we heard the 
village drums beating out a tattoo. 

In a flash V. had sprung to his feet 
and raced off in the direction from which 
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they -were sounding. Drawing his knife, 
and ignoring the protests of the drummers, 
he slashed the skins across top and bottom, 
thus making them useless. 

“ That’s a good idea,” I said, when he 
returned and told me what he had done. 


“Ignoring the protests of the drummers, he 


Then, while we ate our meal, we arranged a 
little deception for the villagers. 

We had noticed a small stream some 
half-mile back, and when we rose to leave 
the village we took the trail that led away 
fromthe Lake. This temporarily nonplussed 
the natives, and before they had recovered 
sufficiently to follow us we were out of sight. 
Racing to the stream we jumped in, and 
waded down with the current for over half 
a mile until we came to a patch of rocks. 
Here we got out and walked backwards 
across the soft soil until we struck the hard 
trail again. 

“ That will delay the police for an hour 
or two,” I panted, as we raced along the 
trail to make up for lost time. For the rest 
of that day we did not stop. 

As a matter of fact everything would 
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have gone splendidly except for one thing— 
we had forgotten the police-post at a place 
called Kulumo. You see, we were trying to 
hit the Lake at Chetala, and some forty miles 
from there was this police-post of Kulumo. 
I'd never heard of it before, but evidently 


slashed the skins across top and bottom.” 


the people there had heard about us / On 
the fifth day after leaving camp, while we 
were passing through a nasty piece of bush, 
we were startled out of our lives by the 
report of a rifle. 

“ By Heaven! They've got us!” cried 
my partner. We ducked down, and bending 
ourselves double, dived into the thick 
undergrowth. 

I was absolutely flabbergasted. The 
police were in front of us—a thing I had 
never reckoned on. I had only considered 
the possibility of their catching up with us 
from behind. 

For a while we lay hidden, hardly daring 
to breathe. We could hear the crackle of the 
undergrowth as the police dashed about 
searching for us, and once I caught sight 
of a uniform, The ground, however, was 
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so hard that they could not find our 
trail. 

Given time enough, however, we knew 
they would run us to earth, and I racked 
my brains in an endeavour to think of some 
way of cluding them. It seemed to me that 
our only chance was to wait for darkness, 
unless they went away before then—which, 
from the way they were beating about, did 
not seem over likely. 

It didn't take us long to realize that we 
were completely surrounded. We could hear 
our pursuers talking in all directions, and 
sometimes they came uncomfortably close, 
They had chosen this area of thick bush for 
an ambush in the hope that we should not 
be able to use our rifles, but, as things fell 
out, it was just this dense cover that saved us. 

We had several mighty near squeaks, 
and some of the native policemen came 
within an inch of death—without knowing 
it—before dusk finally settled down. Any 
hope we had had of their going away was 
promptly killed when we heard them cutting 
down branches for their beds and chopping 
wood for the fires. Evidently they intended 
to camp on the spot. 

To add to the general misery of our 
position, two lions started to roar not very 
far away, and, listening intently, it seemed 
to me that the brutes were drawing in closer 
as the darkness fell. 

We waited a while longer and then, 
as noiselessly as possible, proceeded to 
extricate ourselves from our position. Hardly 
had we begun to move than there was an car- 
splitting roar just alongside us. It was so 
close that it paralyzed me for a second, and 
in the pause a shot rang out from the police 
camp. 

Whether they had seen me or were just 
shooting blindly at the lion, I don’t know, 
but I quickly decided to take the chance the 
diversion offered. Off we went, as hard as we 
could go, crashing our way through the 
heavy bush. Shot after shot rang out from 
the camp, but the police were evidently too 
scared to follow us. There is no doubt they 
mistook us for the lions. 

For over an hour we plunged on at our 
best speed ; then I called a halt. Listening 
intently, we could hear no sounds whatever 
of a pursuit, so, changing our direction, we 
struck off towards the trail. Here, too, 
everything was quiet, and once assured 
of this we turned our faces to the Lake and 
pushed on at top speed. 

It was wel! after midnight when we 
caught sight of the houses of Chetala, and, 
turning off into the bush again, skirted the 
village and came out lower down on to the 
Lake. I wondered if there would be any 
opposition here, but as far as we could sce 
the shore was completely deserted. It did 
not take us long to find a canoe, and in a 
very short time we had pushed off and were 
heading out across the moonlit water. For 
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the time being, at any rate, we were 
safe. an 

With the cessation of excit;ment there 
came‘a great sense of security, followed 
almost immediately by a still greater sense 
of emptiness. We had eaten nothing for 
over seventecn hours, we had not a scrap of 
food with us, and we could not hope to reach 
the British shore under thirteen more hours. 
Once I realized this I became absolutely 
ravenous ; the thought of another thirteen 
hours’ starvation simply appalled me. 

To make matters worse, we began to 
find our hands blistering with the unac- 
customed work. A dug-out canoe is an 
awkward and heavy thing to paddle, and 
we had forty miles to go. Long before we 
had covered a third of the distance I had my 
socks wrapped round my bleeding hands, 
while V. ’s were in such a state that he 
could hardly hold the paddle at all. 

By midday we were in a parlous plight— 
weakened by hunger, worn out by the con- 
stant paddling, sickened by the glare of the 
sun on the water. By common consent we 
ceased our efforts and the canoe lay motion- 
less in t#e middle of the Lake. 

I was about ready to give up. My 
partner dropped into the bottom of the 
canoe and immediately fell fast asleep. The 
temptation to join him was almost irresistible, 
and I believe I should have succumbed if, 
glancing back towards the shore we had left, 
J had not noticed a black spot on the water. 
Instantly my mind leapt to the idea of 
pursuit. The police were after us—and we 
were not yet out of Portuguese territorial 
waters ! 

~ Wake up!” I yelled frantically to 
Vv. , and as he showed no signs of con- 
sciousness I dealt him a hefty kick. 

With a grunt he rolled over, but before 
he could settle again I kicked him once more. 

“Wake up! Wake up!” I shouted. 
“They are following us!” -Then, seizing’ 
my paddle, 1 dug it deeply into the water. 

The canoe rocked violently to the thrust, 
and before many seconds had passed V—— 
was sitting up and paddling with mechanical 
energy. How long we kept it up I have not 
the slightest idea, but it seemed years to me. 
The steady, monotonous bang of the paddles 
against the side of the canoe lulled me into a 
half-comatose condition. 

Suddenly, through a misty haze, I saw 
the outline of the British shore. I gave a 
faint cheer, and I remember my partner 
turning his head to look at me before he slid 
down into the bottom of the canoe—com- 
pletely exhausted. I looked behind. The 
Lake was deserted. We were safe | The pain 
in my arms, as I held my paddle suspended, 
was simply excruciating. To stop paddling 
seemed harder than to go on, and oh! how 
hungry I was ! 

I think I must have fallen in a swoon, 
then, for when I next looked round me the 
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stars were shining down through the black 
velvet of the night av the moon streaked a 
soft yellow _ 1th across the water. i. took 
me some tim to realize the fact that it was 
night, and that I must have been unconscious 
for hours—eight, at least. Then I sat up, 
quickly. 

I don’t think I've ever felt so ill in my 
life as I did at that moment. Every bone 
in my body ached, my tongue seemed too 
big for my mouth, and my stomach was 

iaying strange tricks in its craving for food. 

t was as much as I could do to sit upright, 
and I rejoiced to see the black line of the 
shore less than two miles away. 

I managed to wake V——, and he 
understood vaguely what I wanted. Any- 
way, he picked up his paddle and started off 
with a few feeble strokes. Our combined 
efforts only just served to move the canoe, 
but somehow, with every stroke an agony, 
we at last contrived to reach the shore. 

How I got toa village I don’t know, but 
I did get there. More than that, I managed 
to make the natives understand that 
another white man was in the canoe at the 
Lake edge and needed attention. 

They put me to bed, and I didn't get 
up again for three days, What happened in 
the interim is a blank. I was alive and free, 
and that was all that 
mattered. V- was 
much longer in recovering, 
and it was over a week 
before he could get about 
again or discuss our next 
move. 

One thing was ob- 
vious from the very 
beginning : we could not 
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stay on British soil. Somehow or other we 
had got to cover the fifteen hundred miles 
that lay between the place where we were 
and Portuguese East. Once across the 
Rovuma River we should be safe, for there 
are no extradition laws in force between 
Portuguese East and the outside world. 

Fifteen hundred miles, and neither of 
us fit! It was a tall proposition, but the 
grim need of saving our necks drove us on, 
and so we set off. We shot meat whenever 
we could and exchanged it with the natives 
for flour, eggs, and fruit. We followed the 
main route down, avoiding the larger villages 
and, whenever possible, buying our food 
from isolated houses. 

In the first month we covered three 
hundred and fifty miles, and a few days later 
struck the railway. By this time, V——'s 
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boots had given out altogether and mine 
were in little better case, sowe built ourselves 
a little grass banda at.d stopped for repairs. 
From the skin of a water-buck we manu- 
factured a pair of sandals for him and a pair 
of overshocs for me, though how we were 
going to cover the remaining eleven hundred 
miles in such amateurish footwear was not at 
all apparent. 

Then came the great idea! We were 
sitting outside the hut, putting the finishing 
touches to the sandals, when a native passed 
on an old bicycle.. The trail was only about 
eighteen inches wide, but the rider was doing 
well, getting along at a good eight miles 
an hour. Jumping to my feet, 1 stopped 
him. 

““Where did you get that bicycle?” I 
asked. 

“From the banvia at Batora,” he told 
me. ‘ He hires them out.” 

“ Where’s Batora ? ’’ I asked, and, after 
studying the position of the sun, the boy 
answered ;— 

“About five hours’ journey, in that 
direction,” and he pointed back along the 
trail. 

Here was an idea, and next morning we 
donned our sandals and headed off to 
Batora. We found that it was the centre of 
a cotton-growing district, boasting decent 
roads and a very good native bazaar, and 
once in that bazaar we lost no time in 
ferreting out the banyia (Indian shopkeeper) 
who hired out bicycles. 

Rather to my surprise we had no trouble 
whatever in borrowing a couple of fairly 
decent machines, and within an hour of 
acquiring them, we were pedalling along the 
trail as hard as we could go, heading due 
south. We used those bicycles for seven 
hundred miles—quite half of which was 
accomplished on flat tyres—before they gave 
in altogether and compelled us to take to 
walking once more. 

Another two hundred miles, during 
which my partner suffered untold agonics 
with his feet and with malaria, brought us 
to a Government station at N’gea. We were 
so exhausted that we decided to stay and 
ask for help. There was little danger in this, 
for the bicycles had put us so far ahead of 
the post that we knew there could be no news 
through as yet from the Congo. 

Curiously cnough, we struck the police- 
officer's house, and he was an absolute brick 
to us, 


‘Yes, I know all about that,” I inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ He is a friend of mine, and when 
he came after you he crossed the River at 
my place.” 

“* He did follow us, then ? ” said Z. iz 
“IT guessed he would! That’s why we 
covered the last hundred and fifty miles in 
record time. There’s no doubt that the police 
saved us from the police ! It has its humorous 
side, you know.” 

“And did the Belgian Commissioner 
die ?”’ I] asked, breaking the silence that had 
fallen between us with the end of his 
story. ear 
“‘T don’t know. I heard a rumour that 
he didn't, but I’m not sure of it. Personally 
1 hope he did ;_ he deserved it. You sec, I've 
got a wife down south—and a kiddie. She is 
working her hardest to keep the little farm 
together. 1 haven't seen her for nearly six 
years, and that five thousand for the ivory 
would have put the place on its legs. I 
should have gone home a wealthy man, and 
been able to give the little girl a. By 
Jove!’ he broke off, savagely. ‘‘ Yes; I 
hope the beggar is dead, for he’s wrecked all 
my hopes.” 

“And what are you going to do now ? ”” 
I asked, curiously. 

“* As soon as I’m better,’’ replied Z. 5 
“I’m going all out for ivory. I intend to go 
south next year with enough money to give 
the little girl a rest—either that, or die! ”’ 

“It'll probably be the latter, if you don’t 
look out,” | prophesied. ‘ You'll want a 
complete change and rest after this illness 
of yours, You've had a very near squeak, you 
know.” 

“* So-so,” he grinned. “ But you forget 
I’m Dutch. I was brought up in a hard 


school, as I told you, and it takes a lot to kill © 


a good Boer.” 

After another week he was well enough 
to leave, and I set out for my own camp. 
From time to time I heard news of him 
from the natives, and one day (it was in 
September of 192—) I received a little parcel. 
Opening it, I found a delightful little ivory 
elephant to whose neck was tied a note 
intimating that Z. had spent his leisure 
hours carving it for me—in remembrance. 

“I am going south next month,” he 
wrote. ‘‘ You remember I told you I should 
—and Tam!” 

Whether or not he had made the money 
he wanted for the “‘ little girl,” I never heard, 
but I expect he did. He was that sort. 
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The story of an amazing achievement. The Countess Malmignati is the first European 
‘woman to penetrate to the little-known Inner Deserts of Arabia, which many veteran 


explorers have tried, without success, to reach. 


Starting from Damascus under the guidance 


of an old camel-dealer, she made friends with an Arab Sultan and accompanied his caravan 


into the interior. 


The Countess met with many strange and exciting adventures—war, 


imprisonment, treachery, and hardship—and though she did not accomplish all she set out 

to do she nevertheless made a wonderful journey and visited the holy city of Medina. 

This instalment describes her meeting with the Roalla tribe, a desert battle, and what 
happened at the unfriendly town of Zilfi. 


Il. 

N the 4th of June I received word 
from Mahmoud Bassaam__ that 
everything was ready, and that 
he and my caravan were waiting 

for me at Adra, a small village on the fringe 
of the desert about five hours’ ride from 
Damascus, inhabited entirely by Arabs. 

Through my friend Nadra Meshaake 
I had made the acquaintance of Dr. Kahil, 
a Syrian educated at an American university, 
who offered to come with me as dragoman, 
and as he was a well-read, experienced, and 
clever man, and had lived a great deal 
amongst the .Bedouins, I thought I could 
not make a better choice. 

It struck me that it would be an 
advantage to have someone with me who 
understood European customs and could 
sometimes see things with my eyes. Being 
an educated man, he would also be able 
to point out and explain certain nuances 
and customs more intelligently than one of 
lesser education. 

I made a few days’ stay at Adra, 
visiting the Sheikhs of the El Ekadat and 
Sherrarat tribes, and the day before we were 
due to leave 1 inspected my caravan, and 
found that Mahmoud Bassaam had chosen 
everything very well. The camels looked 
strong and swift; the cook and guide both 
seemed efficient and trustworthy. The cook’s 
name was Hassan. He was quite young, with 
the faithful eyes of a dog. 

The guide, Abdulla, was an elderly man, 


with a clever, open face. There were also two 
camel boys, Rachmed and Mustapha, who 
both looked imps of mischief. I° watched 
them loading the camels. I had always 
been told that camels were bad-tempered, 
obstinate brutes, but I admired the patience 
of mine while they knelt to be loaded and 
the docile obedience with which they rose. 

We sent the caravan off at night, 
Mahmoud Bassaam, Dr. Kahil, and I 
following on horseback early next morning, 
riding for about six hours before we made 
a halt. The cultivated area had now dis- 
appeared ; we were crossing :. black, stony 
desert, covered with flints. Soon the last 
signs of plant life vanished, and we entered 
a region of dryness, silence, and death. 

After a two hours’ rest we rode on again, 
and at about six o'clock came upon our 
caravan. The tents were pitched, the camels 
feeding, and the men sitting round a small 
fire. It all looked like a little oasis of delight- 
ful peace and rest after our fatiguing ride 
through the heat and desolation of the 
desert. 

While we were having our meal another 
small caravan of Arabs passed, and some of 
the women and children came over to peer 
with curious eyes into our tent. Probably 
the candles and the curtains and tapestry 
were the attraction. After a few minutes the 
men followed them. They were wild and 
savage-looking fellows, and it seemed to 
me that their eyes blazed with enmity. 

Mahmoud Bassaam, however, got up 


The Authoress at one of the desert wells. 


and greeted them in friendly fashion. He 
touched himself three times on the breast, 
the lips, and the forehead ; the parties then 
approached one another, bending their 
heads, giving an imaginary kiss into the 
air, and shaking 
hands. After this 
formal salutation 
there appeared on 
the faces of the 
hitherto truculent- 
looking Arabs the 
sincere, open smile 
of children, show- 
ing that they 
now regarded us 


as friends. They 
had some coffee 
with us, and 


afterwards dis- 
appeared again 
into the darkness. 

I went to 
sleep early, as we 
were to leave 
before sunrise. 
This time we 
travelled — slowly, 
accompanying the 
caravan. It was 
another day of 
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greyness, stones, and desolation, but after 
sunset we arrived at Mossul, where we 
found fresh water, and camped in a kind 
of Lilliputian oasis. A party of the 
Shammar tribe halted near us, and after 
dinner we rode over to the chief's tent. 
Mahmoud Bassaam, it appeared, was an 
old friend, and we were received with the 
greatest respect and hospitality. 


BEDOUIN DANCES. 


We stayed till long after midnight, 
singing and dancing going on all the time. 
About ten men joined hands and slowly 
moved one leg and their heads in rhythm 
with the singing and clapping of hands of 
those who sat around the fire. It was an 
odd sort of dance, for they did not really 
move a step, remaining all the time on the 
same spot. 

There was another dance which greatly 
surprised me. About twenty Bedouins made 
a closed ring. One man stood in the centre 
and began to dance to their singing and 
clapping—at first quite slowly and calmly. 
Presently, however, he approached one man 
of the circle, who promptly clapped his 
hands in a very excited way, and the dancer, 
following the rhythm of the clapping, 
started a frenzied whirling. Next he went 
up to another, who clapped slowly, where- 
upon the dance subsided into quieter steps 
and movements. And so it went on, the 
dancer suiting his steps to the rhythm of 
the clapping. 

Nearly all the men, however, clapped 
furiously and wildly, and at last the 
poor fellow in the middle was whirling 
round and round, twisting himself into 
impossible bends and curves, and generally 
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behavin; 
spirit. 


like a man possessed of an evil 
was much astonished at this per- 


formance, for, as a rule, the Arab never 
forgets his dignity, moving with quietness 
and restraint, especially in dancing. I have 
often heard them compare European dancing 
to the mad jumping of a monkey ! 


Two days later we approached Palmyra, 
reaching it just before dawn, after a long 
night journey. A great camp became 
visible, already astir for the coming day, and 
from a distance we could see thousands of 
black tents pitched in long lines. These, 
from their formation, colour, and _ size, 
Mahmoud Bassaam recognized as belonging 
to the Roalla tribe. We pitched our tents a 
short distance from the encampment, and 
after a brief rest Mahmoud Bassaam_ set 
off to visit the Sheikh of Palmyra. Soon 
afterwards he returned with him—and a 
fine, proud-looking Arab he was. 

e Sheikh invited us to go and have 
lunch at his house. 
This stood in a 
smalloasis, and was 
a great place built 
like a fortress, en- 
tirely surrounded 
by strong walls, 
but inside it was a 
perfect dream of 
beauty and peace. 
The gardens were 
full of the most ex- 
quisite fruit and 
flowers, with foun- 
tains and = small 
lakes everywhere. 
He hada right to 
be proud of it. 

I spent several 
days at Palmyra, 
during which time 
{ carned out my 
intention of mak- 
ing the acquaint- 
ance of Al Tayar, 
the Sultan of the 
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Roalla tribe. Like the Sheikh of Palmyra, 
he proved to be hospitality itself, and 
readily consented to my joining the tribe 
when they migrated. From him I bought 
three well-bred female dromedaries; he 
showed us their pedigrees with great pride, 
and I felt sure that he had given me 
some of his best. 

Then, one 
morning, the beat- 
ing of drums 
awoke me early. 
1 knew it was the 
signal to begin the 
breaking-up of 
the camp, as it 
was the day the 
Sultan had chosen 
for marching off. 
I went out to 
watch the men at 
work, It was a 
grand sight, for 
the camp consisted 
of more than four 
thousand tents. 
These were now taken down by the women 
and deftly rolled into huge bundles. Mean- 
while the camels were marshalled in five long 
lines, watched by the Bedouin boys. 

The men carried the bundles and 
loaded the camels, while the women fetched 
their household goods and their children, 
and arranged both on the top of the tentage. 
It was just like a scene out of the Bible when 
the great caravan at last moved off—like 
the Children of Israel wandering through 
the desert. 

First came large herds of camels, 
guarded by men and boys; then followed 
other camels, laden with the tents, food, 
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and water-skins, with children perched on 
top: Walking beside them with elastic 
steps were the women, barefooted, singing 
their wild, passionate Bedouin songs. The 
spectacle made a deep impression upon my 
mind. I forgot the life that lay behind me, 
and felt myself transported into the times 
of Abraham. 

Moving by short marches in a south- 
westerly direction, we entered the El Wadian 
desert—a dreary place of big black glis- 
tening rocks, with stones everywhere. | 
thought the rocks were volcanic, but the 
Sultan said they were sandstone which had 
turned black through the intense heat. 
Presently this black desert suddenly changed 
into white limestone country. There was 
no vegetation whatever, and where before 
the ground had been covered with dark and 
glittering stone, so now it was littered with 
millions of white, shining flints. 

After traversing many miles of this 
trying desert, we reached the wells of 
Mbehara, the water of which is said to be 
extremely healthy, and a cure for many 
diseases. It is, however, bright red in colour 
and tastes and smells of sulphur. 

Round the wells were some hundreds of 
graves, which the Sultan told me probably 
marked the last resting-place of the members 
of caravans that had been massacred by 
desert robbers. There are quite a number 
of these Bedouins who belong to no tribe, 
he said; their only occupation is to lurk 
near the wells in order to attack caravans 
with small escorts. The Sultan added 
that wells are dangerous places to remain 
at for long, as they are the chief cause of 
quarrels. 

The farther we moved southwards, after 
leaving the El Wadian desert, the drier it 
became, and soon we entered a stony, gravelly 
area east of the Wadi Sirham. For two days 
a chaos of huge blocks of granite surrounded 
us, looking as if giants had thrown them 
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there; then the scenery suddenly changed 
to an expanse of soft, red, sandy desert. e 
decided to rest here for a few days, as there 
was some grazing for the camels in the form 
of ghada bushes and kunsi, a kind of tall 
grass. 


Sultan Al Tayar (on right) and one 
of his slaves. 


The heat during the day was now so 
intense that we scarcely moved outside our 
tents, lying about, sipping strong coffee or 
beben (sour milk), and telling or listening to 
innumerable stories. 


DESERT NEWS- 
BEARERS. 


Sometimes the 
Sultan held a kind 
of tribunal, men 
being brought be- 
fore him accused 
of some small 
crime, or of quar- 
relling with one 
another. Some- 
times the news- 
bearers of the 
desert arrived — 
Arabs who wander 
from camp to 
cam p—bringing 
tidings of raids 
and warfare of 
other tribes, or of 
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fighting between the Turks and the 
Bedouins. These messengers were 
warmly welcomed, and some feast 
or other was always arranged for 
them. 

Towards evening we all went 
out for a ride, or held races, and 
after sunset ate our first real meal. 
All day long we took nothing but 
coffee or sour milk and bread, with 
camel's milk and bread early in the 
morning. The menu of the evening 
consisted of huge round dishes of 
boorrool imfalfal (boiled wheat), then 
laban como (sour milk with boiled 
meat) or rishta (a paste cut into 
shreds with boiled lentils). 

For vegetables we had any wild 
plants that were to be found; a kind 
of thistle which tasted like asparagus 
was very good. Snobar was put into 
all the food—a seed that gives a very 
strong flavour. By way of sweets 
we had a jelly of dissolved starch and 
sugar, or starch, milk, and sugar 
boiled together and made into long 
sticks. From time to time, when 
there was a chance of shooting some 
francolins or quails, or a gazelle, our 
menu varied a little. 

I had now learnt to eat with my 
fingers in the Arab fashion, and I 
must confess I prefer the taste of 
food taken this way. With our meals 
we took big round pieces of exceed- 
ingly thin bread. One rolls a piece 
of this bread into shape like a spoon, 
and takes the food up with it. This 
can be done very easily, without 
greasing one’s fingers in the least. 
Before and after the meal water is brought in 
golden bowls to wash one's face and hands— 
a great luxury in a waterless desert. 

At night singing and dancing went on till 
late, and, gathered round our open fire, which 
was fed with aromatic plants and shrubs, we 
exchanged stories of our adventures and ex- 
Pperiences. 

Slowly and carefully, in pursuance of 
my plan, I began to fire the imagination of 
the Sultan with fantastic stories about the 
possibilities of the Ruba-al-Kali. I told him 
that in those little-known wastes there might 
be a special breed of camels, stronger and 
swifter than any others in Arabia, able to go 
without water altogether; that there might be 
some exciting hunting; that we might even 
meet with a tribe of hitherto unknown desert- 
dwellers. 

The prospect strongly attracted him. 
He was young, with the vivid imagination 
of his race, and a keen hunter, and | felt that 
already I had half won him over. The older 
chiefs were not so quickly influenced; they 
remained sceptical and doubtful. But 1 did 
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Roalla women. 


not worry about them if I could once win 
the Sultan over to my way of thinking, for 
I knew they would follow him wherever he 
went. 

Two days later we broke camp and were 
on the march again, passing through a seem- 
ingly endless solitude, listening to the silence, : 
trying to catch the sound of some living thing 
—the song of a bird, or even the buzzing of a 
fly. But nothing answered—for nothing lived. 
The empty vastness around one seemed so 
infinite that one had the feeling of having 
escaped into unending space. 

In Europe the same scene would have 
been utterly desolate, but here, bathed in 
the fiercest sunlight, the bare rocks and sands 
threw back a glare so brilliant, showed such 
wonderful shades of mauve, rose, and grey, 
that one did not miss the green of trees and 
flowers; their colour, indeed, would have marred 
the harmony of this marvellous symphony of 
silver and gold. 

The air was extremely dry and clear, 
and very invigorating. One always felt 
fit and alert; one’s nerves remained steady; 
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“There was a great deal of swinging of swords in the air, 


I found I could endure long rides in the 
glaring sun which would have meant fatigue 
and fever in a damper climate. 

We were always far ahead of our 
caravan, Our thoroughbred dromedaries 
seemed to fly along, and we covered sixty 
miles a day with ease. And, though the 
desert was monotonous, yet it was also ever- 
changing, like the sea. We passed great 
rolling dunes, some as high as five hundred 
feet; then came stretches of flat, gravelly 
desert, suddenly changing into soft red sand. 
The sun, playing on it, gave it colours of 
every shade, while the horizon mocked us 
with wonderful mirages of lakes and oases. 

Once more we entered a strange region 
of sandstone rocks. As far as the eye could 
reach, hundreds of them stood up like giant 
fingers. There were also great mountains, 
with peaks reaching four thousand feet, 
terrible in their majestic barrenness. 

One day there was great excitement in 
the camp, for news arrived that the Shammar 
tribe, hereditary enemies of the Roallas, 
were encamped a short distance away, and 
were probably planning an attack upon us. 
A few minutes later we saw a cloud of dust 
arising in the distance. The horses became 
nervous and excited, seeming to scent the 
coming fight. 

Sultan Al Tayar thought it wiser to 


prepare to attack rather than wait for the 
enemy’s onslaught. Orders were accordingly 
given, and in a second the camp was in a 
turmoil. The men rushed to arms, and every- 
one who had a horse went galloping off, the 
Sultan in the van, swinging his sword in the 
air, while the tribal battle-cry was chanted 
by thousands of voices. 

Those who had no horses followed the 
mounted men afoot, and meanwhile the 
camels were driven nearer to the tents. The 
women, talking loudly and_ excitedly, 
assembled before the Sultan’s tent. I felt 
miserable at having to stay behind. Although 
I had not been permitted to accompany the 
warriors, I could hot bear to sit there quietly 
with the women and listen to the chatter, 
so I begged Mahmoud Bassaam to come with 
me and ride as near as possible to the fight. 
He greatly disliked the idea, but neverthe- 
less agreed to accompany me. 


A TRIBAL BATTLE. 


After half an hour’s ride we heard heavy 
firing in the distance, and presently made out 
lines of fighting Arabs. We rode in as close 
as possible. It was a running fight, the men 
galloping and shooting all the time. Those 
who had followed on foot kept pretty far 
away from the actual fighting, and it seemed 
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shouting of war-cries, aimless firing, and galloping about.” 


to me they were more intent on sharing 
in the looting at the end of the battle rather 
than taking a part in the fray. 

The whole thing looked to me more like 
a war game than a real life-and-death 
struggle. There was a great deal of swinging 
of swords in the air, shouting of war-cries, 
aimless firing, and galloping about in close 
lines, but it all looked too romantic and 
picturesque to be taken seriously. 

The battle lasted about two hours— 
till after sunset, in fact ; then the Shammar 
fled. Our party had conquered, and pre- 
sently began returning with the enemy’s 
captured camels and horses. I rode over some 
part of the ground where the fight had taken 
place, and, considering the numbers engaged 
and the fierceness of the firing, was surprised 
to encounter very few dead and wounded. 
I counted not more than fifteen in all. 

That evening there was a great feast 
for the whole camp, and the loot was publicly 
divided. From what I heard, our party had 
only sustained three casualties. The horses 
came back panting and steaming—some of 
them were bleeding from wounds—but they 
seemed to enjoy the fight as much as the 
men. 

The following day our tents were rolled 
up and loaded again, and we wandered on 
from well to well, still travelling through 


the inner deserts, far away from the beaten 
tracks. There were no signs at all, in fact, 
that men had ever passed that way before ; 
we might have been pioneers in an unknown 
land. The heat was intense. It was 
impossible to talk much, and covering my 
head closely with my many veils, I let 
myself sway, half asleep, in time to the 
monotonous step of my dromedary. 

For five days we marched thus through 
sands and solitudes without coming across 
a well. This compelled us to change our 
direction and draw nearer to the caravan 
route, and before long we began to find 
ourselves leaving the regions of silence and 
death. Occasionally we came across violet 
and yellow desert flowers, and now and then 
a hare passed swiftly by. 

One afternoon we went in search of 
some wild cows which inhabit this region, 
and were able to kill three of them. They are 
little bigger than gazelles, and have very 
fine horns. That we were now again on paths 
trodden by men was clear from the bleached 
camel-bones which we found now and then 
strewn over the desert. 

One evening we passed a small encamp- 
ment of the Sherrarat, and halted near them. 
They are friends of the Roalla, and after the 
meal we all went over to visit their Sheikh. 
They showed great surprise at seeing me, 
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and could not make out at first whether I was 
a man or a woman. 

I was now wearing the Bedouin costume, 
and the long flowing garment and veils com- 
pletely concealed my face and figure. They 
told us that there was great excitement every- 
where. Big demonstrations had taken place 
at Hail, and fighting was going on throughout 
the country. I did not take much notice of 
their talk, but the Sultan got very excited 
about it. 

He wanted, it appeared, to move down 
to a small town called Zilfi, near Buraidah, 
as he desired to exchange some camels for 
horses. I had no desire, however, to return 
to the beaten tracks; I was quite content to be 
with my present Bedouin friends, who had 
proved themselves just the chivalrous, romantic 
wanderers I had thought them to be. I had 
now been with them for over two months, 
and had always been treated with the greatest 
respect and consideration. 

Another two months’ marching, I calcu- 
lated, and we should reach the northern borders 
of the Ruba-el-Kali. So far we had covered 
about nine hundred miles. Now that I knew 
the Sultan was to undertake the venture with 
me, the feat seemed easy—little different from 
the crossing of the deserts we’ had already 
passed. But I had not reckoned with Zilfi, 
and the cruel disappointment it was to bring 
to me! 

It was on September 3rd, just before 
dawn, that we arrived at this place. It con- 
sisted of a number of low, square houses built 
of dried earth, with a mosque in the centre. 
We halted some distance from it, and pres- 
ently numbers of fanatical and savage-looking 
Arabs came out and eyed us with unfriendly 
curiosity. Suddenly the muezzin’s cry was 
heard from the tower of the minaret, and they 
dispersed, but it was not long before they 
returned, and soon the Sultan’s tent was filled 
with the Sheikhs and notables of Zilfi and also 
some Bedouin chiefs who had come in to trade. 

That evening we had the governor of 
Zilfi and the Sheikhs as guests. We arranged 
the usual dances and war-games, but there 
were no high spirits or gaiety; everyone 
seemed scrious and thoughtful, and very 
little was said. I sincerely hoped the Sultan 
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would speedily finish his business and let us 
go back again to our care-free desert life. 


PREMONITIONS OF DANGER 

Four days passed, and still there was no 
question of moving on. I began to hate Zilfi. 
The town was dirty and uninteresting; the Arabs 
were obviously unfriendly. They lacked the 
proud, open look of the Bedouins, but had sly, 
cunning ways and shifty eyes. All day long 
hundreds of the inhabitants and suspicious- 
Icoking visiting Arabs came out to stare at us. 
They all had hard, mean, cruel faces, and as 
I looked at them a faint premonition of ap- 
proaching danger crept over me. 

That afternoon the Kaimakam and the 
head man of the town came out again to see the 
Sultan, followed by hundreds of their people, 
who squatted down before the Sultan’s tent, 
shooting fierce glances of hate at me. They 
appeared a most fanatical and dangerous 
crowd. 

The Sultan and the Kaimakam conversed, 
and presently their tones grew angry. From 
time to time I caught the words roumi (Chris- 
tian dog), ‘sacred road," ‘‘unbelievers,” and 
so on. That afternoon the visitors would not 
accept any coffee, and realizing that this was 
on account of my presence, I left the Sultan’s 
tent and retired to my own. Later on I wanted 
to go for a short ride round the outskirts of the 
town, but Dr. Kahil told me it would mean 
certain death if I were to show myself alone. 

The discussion between the Sultan and 
the Sheikhs must have been very long and 
exciting, for it was late in the evening when 
the visitors left the tent. The Sultan was in 
such a rage as I had never seen before, and 
I very soon learnt what this long and acrimonious 
conversation had been about. 

These fanatical Arabs, it seemed, refused 
to allow me, an unbeliever, to take another 
step towards the south! The Roallas’ fiercest 
enemies, the El Faidassi, were encamped at 
the wells of Zilfi, and the townsfolk threatened 
that if the Sultan and I did not return whence 
we had come next day they would join the El 
Faidassi in an attack upon us, and kill me. 

Altogether a very pretty kettle of fish 


(To be continued.) 


Countess Malmignati’s caravan on the march. 


Ellis Island from the air. 


A 
Peter Carden 


Mlustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN 


Most people have heard of Ellis Island, New York, where would-be immigrants to the United 
States are detained for inquiries if there is any question about admitting them to the country. 
Only those who have actually been “through the mill,” however, know what this delectable 
place is really like. Here is the story of a man who spent five days on Ellis Island although he 


‘was not an immigrant 


and had his return ticket in his pocket. “The facts are absolutely 


true,” writes the Author. 


outset that all I proposed to do was to 

go out to New York, spend exactly one 

week there, and then come home to 
England again. 

I had been advised to take a sea voyage, 
and, not being a wealthy person, decided to 
work my passage to New York and then 
return as a passenger. For this purpose I 
booked my homeward passage before leaving 
London, and—naturally—took the ticket 
with me. 

It all seemed quite simple. I carefully 
obeyed all the printed instructions handed 
to me at the American Consulate in London, 
and was equally observant of the verbal 

Vow. Lvi.—15. 


I SHOULD like to make it clear from the 


instructions subsequently issued by various 
members of the Consular staff. I paid the 
fees demanded, and duly received my visa, 
As I say, it all seemed quite simple. 

I need not refer to the outward journey, 
except to say that I went out officially as a 
“horseman,” in charge of an assortment of 
animals carried by the ship. 

We reached New York waters about 
seven in the morning and anchored off 
Quarantine Island, where every human Being 
on board was assembled on deck an 
examined by a khaki-clad_ doctor who was 
evidently a port official. This examination 
was by no means a formidable affair, as he 
contented himself with a searching glance 
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into the eyes of each person in turn. Then 
we proceeded up-river ; slowed down, and 
fnally stopped to pick up five men who had 
come alongside in a tender. 

It was quite obvious that each of them 
was a Personage of Great Importance ; it 
was equally evident that each knew himself 
to be, in the vigorous idiom of the States, 
“a Big Noise.” 

These five Big Noises were very much 
alike as far as apparel and equipment were 
concerned. Each wore a straw hat with a 
thick saw-edge brim ; each wore the inevit- 
able horn-rimmed spectacles ; each carried 
an attaché case of impressive size in one 
hand and bundles of papers in the other. 
They quickly disappeared into different 
parts of the ship’s interior, and the vessel 
then proceeded toward the quay. 

I discovered that these gentlemen were 
Immigration Officers, before whom every 
person who wished to land must appear to 
give an account of him—or her—self. My 
turn came after all the passengers had been 
disposed of ; when, together with my fellow- 
‘horseman ’’—there were two of us—I was 
summoned before one of the five Personages 
of Great Importance. He looked at us with 
marked disapproval. 

‘Who are you?” he asked in a tone 
which suggested that, whatever we might 
say to the contrary, he knew we were rogues 
and vagabonds. 

“ Horsemen.” 

“Oh!” he said, with an inflection 
which scemed to imply that his worst fears 
were realized. 

He took up our passports, looked—or, 
rather, glared—at the visas, and then 
peremptorily ordered us back to our quarters 
with strict injunctions to remain there 
until we were fetched. 5 

We did as we were told, imagining that 
there were still some special formalities to 
be gone through. It was not until a section 
of the ship’s company, hastily summoned 
for the purpose, had solemnly mounted 
guard outside our cabin that we understood 
that we were in custody ! 

After waiting some time, wondering 
what crime we were suspected of having 
committed, and whether we should be 
imprisoned for life or merely electrocuted, 
a master-at-arms arrived and informed us 
that we were to be sent to Ellis Island, 
where the authorities ‘‘ would deal with us 
as they thought fit.””. Subsequently a detec- 
tive appeared on the scene, and under his 
eagle eye we were transferred to a tender 
and taken ashore. 

At Ellis Island we were made over to a 
batch of officials, who promptly marched 
us into a large building where were assembled 
the most extraordinary collection of human 
beings I have ever seen in my life—Europeans 
and Asiatics, light skins and dark skins, 
men and women and children; all herded 
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together and all talking in frightened and 
apprehensive voices which, though I could 
understand no word of what they said, 
betrayed their anxiety only too eloquently. 

T have always heard the United States 
referred to as the land of ‘ hustle,’”’ but if 
this be so, Ellis Island must be an inde- 
pendent territory ; for in that abode of out- 
casts time seemed to be of no value. For an 
hour or so we stood thus huddled together, 
each of us carrying as best he might the. 
whole of his personal luggage, afraid to 
put it down or let it out of his sight. Then an 
official arrived and separated the women 
from the men, after which we were taken into 
another room and medically examined. 
There was nothing to indicate whether 
this was a step toward freedom or whether 
it foreboded further formalities; but at 
the end of it a door was unlocked and we 
were marched out into a curridor, after 
which the door was locked behind us. 
Apparently satisfied that our retreat was 
cut off, our jailers next escorted us up flight 
after flight of stairs to another hall where 
sat about a dozen officials—waiting, as I 
found later, to examine us. When my 
turn came I was placed before one of them, 
who asked me who I was, what I was, and 
where I was going ? 

I don’t know why, but not one of the 
officials with whom I came in contact on 
Ellis Island spoke in an ordinary voice: they 
all shouted. I can only imagine that they 
considered it impressive. ~ 

After I had answered the questions 
hurled at me, my inquisitor examined my 
papers, wrote something on a card, and 
shouted a number of instructions, from which 
I gathered that 1 was to give up the card as 
I went out. ‘ At last,” thought I, ‘1 am 
free!” Despite the fact that 1 was still 
embracing the whole of my luggage, I 
approached the man at the door with quite 
a jaunty air and handed him the card. 

‘All right,” he said, ‘‘ jest keep on— 
straight down.” 

And down I went. 

After descending a few steps I came 
upon a woman sitting on a stool outside a 
barred door. No sooner did she catch sight 
of me than, swiftly unbarring the door, she 
seized me, pushed me through the door, and 
shot the bolts behind me. 

When I had recovered from my surprise 
I looked about me, and found myself in a 
sort of gallery carried round the hall in 
which we had first assembled, wherein were 
gathered my former companions in adversity. 
They were not all there when I arrived, 
however, for every few minutes a new-comer 
would hurtle through the door and land in 
our midst, some with curses or shrieks, and 
all with a clatter of dropped baggage. 

In due course my fellow-"" horseman ” 
arrived in the same unceremonious fashion. 
He might have been my own brother, so glad 


“*Who are you ?” he asked.” 


was I to see a friendly face at such a 
moment. I eagerly inquired whether 
he knew why we were being treated in 
this manner, but the only thing he 
seemed to know—and it afforded him 
evident satisfaction — was that in his 
progress through the door he had man- 
aged to “land her a darned good sock 
on the jaw.”’ I gathered that he was referring 
to our female janitor, and it was clear that 
he felt he had struck a blow for liberty. 

It was now getting on for four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and as we had had nothing 
to eat since breakfast we were getting very 
hungry. Presently a janitor appeared with 
letters and telegrams. These duly distributed, 
we waylaid him and asked what we were 
waiting for? To our indescribable amaze- 
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ment, he told us we were waiting to be tried ! 
With that he departed. 

While we were debating what was best 
to be done, our female guardian—she who 
had received the ‘sock on the jaw '— 
entered and announced that we should have 
to spend the night where we were, as the 
officials declined to work overtime and had 
all gone home. This was somewhat discon- 
certing, and my friend and I paced round 
the gallery trying to reconcile ourselves to 
this unexpected aspect of American hospi- 
tality. Presently, however, the avoman came 
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in again, shouting at the top of her voice, 
“Essen! Essen!" 

Hitherto my companions in misfortune 


had lounged about the place in every attitude 
suggestive of despair and dismay; but at this 
mysterious announcement the whole crowd 
sprang to life, clapping their hands, shouting, 
pushing, and fighting, all trying to get out of the 
door at the same time. 

My friend, who happened to know a 
little German, told me that we were going 
to get a meal at last, so we joined in the gencral 
scramble, and in a compact, surging mass 
we somehow traversed countless corridors 
and at length found ourselves in an immense 
refreshment hall in which were long, narrow 
tables covered with—paper! 

Our first meal on Ellis Island consisted 
of very hard bread and, so I was told, pork 
and beans. Of the liquid refreshment I can 
only say that it was warm and yellow. We 
were also given a small saucer of apple sauce— 
apparently to sustain the “pork and beans” 
theory. Fifteen minutes later—at meal-times 
even Ellis Island “‘hustleu’’—a whistle was 
blown and, regardless of whether we had finished 
or not, we were all marched back to our former 
quarters, 

At seven o'clock an army of warders 
arrived and we were marched off to bed in 
single file. Once more we traversed unending 
corridors and passed through uncountable 
doors which were unlocked in front of us and 
relocked behind us. At the door of our sleep- 
ing apartment stood two men, each with a truck. 
From one of these we each received a towel 
about a foot square, while the other presented 
us with a small piece of soap. 

The bedroom proved to be a large, white- 
tiled apartment containing about a hundred 
and fifty beds arranged in two tiers. Here we 
slept in our clothes until, at 6.30 a.m., we 
were awakened by a guard, who performed 
the ceremony by beating on a steel pillar with 
an iron rod. 

The morning ‘‘essen” consisted of tepid 
rice and milk, an apple or an orange, more 
hard bread with butter, and more of the warm 
yellow fluid. Then we were herded back to our 
day quarters and had nothing to do but to listen 
to the janitors who, every twenty minutes or so, 
called out some name or other and marched 
off with the individual who answered to it. 
Some of thes> returned later, but others we saw 
no more. I fell to wonderin if they had been 
destroyed like masterless dogs. 

In due course our own names were called 
and, with others of the elect, we were marched 
away to what appeared to be a Court. No 
officials, however, were present; and we had to 
wait an hour until they arrived—four men and a 
stenographer. After an abundance of spitting, 
banging of books and opening of drawers, the 
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Court “sat” and our trial commenced. 

A particularly large and ferocious-looking 
janitor not two feet away from me looked at 
me and then shouted my name at the top of his 
voice. 

Once more I picked up my two suit-cases 
and other property—they had been my insepar- 
able companions ever since I left the boat— 
and hurried towards the seat of judgment. 
With a bag in cach hand I was at a loss what 
to do with my hat, so put it in its accustomed 
place. The effect was magical! The whole 
Court rose as one man and glared at my offend- 
ing headdress. 

“Take your hat off, Sir!” shouted the 
principal inquisitor, while the others gasped 
in silence. I dropped my bags, took off my 
hat and, there being no other place for it, put 
it apologetically on the corner of the judge's 
table. I stooped to grasp my bags once more, 
when to my amazement | saw my hat spinning 
through the air in a graceful parabolic curve. 

The proceedings were interrupted until 
I had retrieved it and again stood before the 
table, where I had to bear the concentrated 
gaze of five irate and outraged officials. I 
say five, because even the stenographer paused 
in the middle of her gum-chewing to favour me 
with a haughty stare. 

“Hold up your right hand!” 

I did so. 

“Swear before God that you will speak 
the truth...” 

I swore. 

Then followed a long cross-examination, 
Who was I? What was I? Where did I live 
and why did I live there ? Why had I come 
to America ? Was I going to live there? And 
so on. 

I answered as best I could, my voice sound- 
ing like a whisper amid so much shouting. 
Then a great and pregnant silence fell over the 
assembly, ended at length by the chief of my 
judges, who stood up and said in an awful 
voici 


“You are denied adinittance to the United 
States on the grounds that you are a seaman and 
have deserted your ship in a foreign port!”’ 

Then the next got up and denied me 
admittance to the United States because I 
had “‘tricd to enter them in an illegal manner.” 

I forget why the other two denied me 
admittance to the United States, but they 
did it, leaving me with the impression that 
I was a quite unexpectedly undesirable per- 
son and scarcely fit to live in any country. 

I was then removed, and cast into a large 
room containing about a hundred men of 
all ages, descriptions, and nationalities. They 
were a ruffianly crew, dirty and alarming of 
aspect; but for some reason which I was later 
to discover, they no sooner saw me than the 
whole lot began shouting, : 


cheering, clapping, and dancing like mad 
creatures. 

The babel soon subsided, however, and 
I was free to look about me. The most 
notable object, apart from my companions, 
was a network of clothes lines stretching 
across every corner and from every window, 
each line hung with recently-washed gar- 
ments: Otherwise the furniture consisted of 
two or three tables and a number of wooden 
benches on which some of my _ fellow- 
unfortunates reposed in gloomy discomfort. 

Not all of them, however, were miser- 
able. There was one dusky-skinned rascal, 
I remember in particular, who appeared to 
be perfectly happy; for he spent his days 
with a handkerchief tied round the lower 
part of his face, apparently pretending to 
be a brigand—which he may well have been 
in reality. He certainly looked like it ! 

For no apparent reason he would emit 
the most blood-curdling yells through his 
handkerchief, fly suddenly over the benches, 
and jump on the tables to dance ; or, equally 
suddenly, would dash at someone who had 
been unfortunate enough to attract his 
attention, produce a number of little sticks 
from somewhere about his person, and 
endeavour to stab his victim. 

One other individual there was whose 
antics served to lighten the discomfort of 
my five days on Ellis Island. He was a 
Portuguese who had evidently a_ rooted 
objection to wearing his coat, for I never 
remember to have seen him with it in any 
other position than slung over his back. 
He possessed a wonderful stiletto, which he 
used for every purpose, whether it were for 
paring his nails, picking his teeth, or cutting 
up his food. 

In some strange way he became my 
friend, for he followed me about wherever 
I went, walking either at my side or just 
behind me; never speaking, because there 
was no speech which we both knew, but 
always with his eyes glued on my face. He 
invariably contrived to sleep in the bed next 
to mine, and then, as he settled down, he 
would say what I knew must be the Portu- 

ese for “‘ Good-night.”” 

When I tried as best I could to repeat it 
his harsh features melted into a smile of 
surprising sweetness, and he would say it 
again. Twenty times in an evening he would 
rouse himself to say ‘‘ Good-night,” and 
twenty times I would reply. It was our 
single bond of articulate speech, and even 
to me it secmed to bring a grain of comfort. 

I should have mentioned that my fellow- 
“horseman ” had entirely disappeared after 
we were brought up for trial. I heard later 
that he had been adjudged a still greater 
criminal than myself by that shouting 
tribunal, and had been sent to prison. 
Evidently Ellis Island is not regarded as a 
prison. 

But to return to my Portuguese. He 
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seemed to be quite indifferent to his sur- 
roundings and careless as to how long he 
remained there. 

I sometimes wondered how he had ever 
managed to get to America—whether he had 
come intentionally or had merely drifted 
there. But one thing roused him to fury, 
and that was noise ; and I remember one 
night when he shot across the room, with 
murder in his eye and his stiletto in his hand, 
to pounce upon a half-witted youth who had 
taken it into his head to sing. We were only 
just in time to prevent a tragedy. 

So much for my companions, or the most 
notable of them; the remainder were as 
cattle, but cattle cursed with the power of 
realizing the hopeless uncertainty of their 
position. 

Every day we were supposed to have an 
hour's exercise in the open, but I personally 
never had as much as that. This “airing” 
took place sometimes in the morning and 
sometimes later. 

The procedure was as follows. The door 
was unlocked and a guard arranged us in 
single file. We were then marched as on 
former occasions through endless corridors 
and doors which were unlocked before us and 
locked again behind us, until at length we 
emerged in a large open space which extended 
down to the water's edge, where high iron 
railings discouraged any idea of escape by 
swimming. 

If this were not enough, there was an 
impressive array of guards and_ sentries 
posted about the place ready, and no doubt 
quite willing, to deal with any attempt to 
Jeave the Land of Liberty in an_ illegal 
manner. We were, however, allowed to do 
as we pleased in other respects while being 
“aired ”’ ; and this was practically the only 
opportunity the men had of seeing and con- 
versing with their unfortunate wives and 
children. 

We were also supplied with free litera- 
ture; not, apparently, by the State, but 
by various religious bodies. 1 will not say 
that, regarded as literature, it was worth the 
paper it was printed upon; but | am, and 
shall always be, grateful for the one booklet 
1 managed to get hold of, for though it 
contained nothing better than untrue stories 
as to why negroes are black—accompanied 
by a moral—it was an inestimable boon, and 
I think there was not one day that I did 
not read it from cover to cover. 

And so it went on for my five days’ 
“ stay’ in America: without change and 
without incident, except that one night 
when we had gone to bed, as usual, at seven 
o’clock, and I had stored such valuables as 
1 po: ed in the only safe place—my pillow 
case—I had a very unpleasant experience. It 
was my habit to hold on to the pillow-case 
every night until I fell asleep, quite expecting 
that one or other of my cut-throat neigh- 
bours would try to rob me, : 
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“T was removed to a large room containing about a hundred and fifty 
men of all ages, descriptions, and nationalities.” 


° 

On the night in question I was awakened 
by a pair of hard and horny hands clutching 
my throat. Believing I was about to be 
strangled, I shouted as best I could for the 
guard, and in a moment the whole place 
was in an uproar, My assailant was seized 
by a dozen guards, and—well, it turned out 
that he was a meck little individual who, 
unable to sleep, had taken a stroll round the 
room and had been unable to find his bed 
again. 

His idea was not, he explained, to 
murder me and take my bed and belongings, 


but to arouse me in order that I might assist 
him to discover the whereabouts of his own. 
I still consider that he could have found a 
better way of waking me. 

The only other event which broke the 
monotony was the arrival of a fresh unfor- 
tunate. Even as my arrival had been greeted 
with wild hilarity, so did the whole company 
pause to gaze expectantly at the door every 
time the key was heard to turn in the lock ; 
and if this sound proved to be the prelude 
to an addition to our number, the new 
arrival, dazed and frightened, immediately 
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found himself the centre of a hysterical mob, 
shouting, dancing, and laughing. ° 

It was a crude form of welcome—if wel- 
come it were intended to be—but I rather 
think that in reality it was a savage expres- 
sion of glee, as though the arrival of another 
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victim might lighten the misfortunes of the 
remainder 

At intervals a guard would appear, call 
out a name, and the owner of it would dis- 
appear. We never heard what became of 
them; we only knew 
that they had gone from 
among us. But when- 
ever the guard arrived a 
painful and terrible 
silence fell on us all, for 
each of us prayed in his 
heart that his turn had 
‘come. It seemed impos- 
sible that any change 
could be for the worse. 

And then, after five 
days, I heard my name 
called! I seized my 
inseparable suit-cases 
and followed my guide 
to a small room into 
which I was thrust with 
scant ceremony. Here 
I was again locked up 
until the detective who 
had brought me to Ellis 
Island came in and told 
me he was going to 
take me down to the 
docks and see that I 
was safely bestowed on a 
«+ ship bound for England. 

‘ Needless to say, I 
"was delighted. It seemed 
the acme of bliss to find 
myself steaming down 
the river, and I scarcely 
noted the irony of Fate 
which brought me, still 
a prisoner, face to face 
with the great Statue of 
Liberty. 

On arriving at the 
ship I was handed over 
to another detective, who 
took me down into the 
bowels of the vessel and 
locked me in a room 
so small that there was 
scarcely room for my- 
self and my _ luggage. 
Early next morning 
1 heard the familiar 
throb of the engines, 
which told me we 

{ were under way, and a 

- little later the door of 
my cell was unlocked. I was free! 

On deck I had just time to catch a final 
glance at the fast-receding Statue of Liberty, 
and I remembered that I had been “denied 
admittance to the United States.” 

Well, I can bear it. 
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A CENTRAL ASIAN MECCA THAT ONLY 


he Shrine of 


TTT LUM 


Hidden away in a wilderness of shifting sand- 
dunes in the heart of Central Asia is a jealously- 
guarded shrine second only to Mecca in Moslem 
eyes. Pilgrims flock to it from all parts, but 
during a thousand years only four white men 
have penetrated to this sacred spot. Colonel 
Etherton was the fifth, and in this exclusive 
article he describes his visit and what he 
saw there. 


AR away in the heart of Asia, where 
China wields shadowy dominion 
over Turki and Kirghiz, Moslem and 
Buddhist, lies the greatly-vener- 

ated shrine of Ordam Padshah, the scene 
of the final struggle for supremacy between 
the rival religions of Mohammed and 
Buddha. 


This celebrated place of Pilgrimage, . 


regarded by Mohammedans as a_ second 
Mecca, lies thirty-five miles east of the settle- 
ment of Yangi Hissar, in Chinese Turkistan, 
and is shut in on all sides by sand-hills and 


The chief Beg and his assistant, who accompanied the Author 
on his expedition. 


dunes, which render access to it exceptionally 
difficult. 

My visit to this remote shrine was of 
remarkable interest, for only four white 
men had preceded me since the far-off days 
when it acquired the pious fame with which 
it has been invested for nearly a thousand 
years. In fact, it was just prior to the 
landing of William the Conqueror on 
Britain's shores that the armies of the con- 
tending faiths met in the great battle that 
sounded the death-knell of Buddhism 
throughout Central Asia. 

The approach to Ordam Padshah lies 
through a sterile waste of sand-dunes and 
extensive stretches of soil so highly impreg- 
nated with salt that the ground has an 
appearance of being covered with hoar-frost. 
It is, moreover, so soft and yielding that 
horses and cattle, once off the beaten track, 
cannot traverse it. 

I hac devoted much time to the study 
of Turkistan, and had also acquired a know- 
Jedge of the Turki language that enabled 
me to converse 
directly with the 
people, and so 
appreciate their 
ways and _idiosyn- 
crasies. For the 
purpose of the 
expedition I was 
accompanied by 
the chief Beg, or 
official in charge of 
the district, with a 
mixed following of 
soldiers and ser- 
vants, the Moslem 
leaders— despite 
Fredictions to the 
contrary — raising 
no objection to the 
visit. 

Previous 
travels had taken 
me to the four 
corners of the 
earth, yet this 
journey was 
unique, for it is 
seldom nowadays 
that one can 
pioneer in prac- 
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FIVE WHITE MEN HAVE EVER SEEN 


Ordam Padshah 
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tically unknown regions. I was 
to visit the scene of the historic 
battle between the Buddhists 
and the Mohammedan host. 

Though the Moslem leader 
was killed, his cause triumphed. 
I should see his grave, among 
the endless waves of sand, and 
ins) the sacred shrine that 
only four other white men had 
ever looked upon. It will 
readily be understood, therefore, that I looked 
forward to the trip with keen anticipation. 

It was a mysterious region we were to 
traverse tovreach the famous shrine, far out 
amongst the endless dunes, some low, some 
nearly two hundred feet in height, but each 
com) of that devastating, all-conducring 
sand of Central Asia, which has swallowe: 
up once-flourishing cities. : 

It has originated all sorts of weird and 
ghostly stories—creepy tales ot fairies and 
gnomes peculiar to the superstitious Asiatic. 

rtainly one can- 
not marvel at 
the legends, for the 
vast expanse of 
sand has a dismal 
and depressing 
effect upon the 
traveller. There is 
no sign of human, 
animal, or vege- 
table life, no sound 
of bird or beast, 
nothing whatever 
to relieve the 
sepulchral silence. 

ell may the 
ancient writers 
have believed this 
terrible desert to 
be the abode of 
demons and evil 
spirits ! 

The contour of 
the dunes is always 
the same, succes- 
sive rows one 
behind the other, 
resembling great 
ripples along. the 
seashore. They 
are continually 
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pouring in from the east, steadily and in- 
exorably overwhelming the fertile land that 
lies in their path. Settlements are engulfed 
by a gradual process of encroachment. 

At first the walls of the houses keep out 
the advance-guard of the sand, but gradually 
it climbs over them. Then the courtyards 
are invaded, until with successive storms— 
which rage with great violence in this area— 
the drifts slowly mount to the roofs and com- 
plete the work of destruction until hardly 
a trace is left of a formerly prosperous town. 


A scene in the bazaar at Yangi Hissar, the starting-point 
of the journey. 
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Within a radius of from three to fifteen 
miles around Yangi Hissar, the starting- 
point of our expedition, one can discern 
traces of castellated cities and ancient forti- 
fications buried beneath the ever-shifting 
sands; there is, moreover, evidence of their 
former importance in the shape of bits of 
pottery, glass, coins, and other articles, 
which are often 
picked up. 

The buildings 
of these buried 
cities were com- 
posed of sun-dried 
bricks, and a kind 
of matting, made 
locally, was used in 
the foundations— 
a practice still in 
vogue. The won- 
derful dryness of 
the Turkistan 
climate is evi- 
denced by the fact 
that sheets of this 
matting are some- 
times found be- 
neath the walls of 
these ancient cities 
stillin a marvellous 
state of preserva- 
tion, although the 
ruins in many cases 
date back for at 
least fifteen hun- 
dred years. 

On the day of 
my arrival in 
Yangi Hissar I 
dined with the 
Chinese governor 
of the place. The 
meal was a regular 
banquet; we were 
served with 
delicacies such as 
shark’s fins, bam- 
boo roots, sea- 
slugs, stag’s tendons, eggs many years old— 
the older the egg the greater its edible value 
—fermented eggs, seaweed, and stewed lotus. 

These, by the way, are only a few of the 
varied dishes that grace the table of a 
Chinese official of distinction. There are 
also dried rats, which command a ready sale 
as a certain cure for baldness; dogs and 
cats, the latter preferably black, whilst at one 
function the piece de résistance consisted of 
newly-born white mice, served alive to be 
dipped in treacle and swallowed like ‘‘prairie 
oysters |” 

These ceremonial dinners afford a quaint 
study in human nature as seen in little-known 
regions of the earth. A Chinese military 
officer of high rank was also dining on this 
occasion, and on taking his place at table 
handed his richly-bedecked headdress to an 


The Great Gate at Yangi Hissar. 
woman musician in the foreground with her 
native-made guitar. 
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attendant. The latter’s hands were already 
occupied with a carbine and sword, so he-cast 
around Jor.a peg on which to bag his master’s 
headgear. Not perceiving anything suitable 
he finally put it on his own head, where it 
remained until the General left. 

For the first few miles after leaving the 
settlement the road to the shrine traverses 
the Yangi Hissar 
oasis, passing scat- 
tered th 
until one comes to 
a hamlet, beyond 
which lies the desert 
proper. Here I was 
received by the 
local Beg, who, in 
honour of the 
event, had pre- 
pared a dasturkhan 
or feast, laid out in 
front of his house 
—fruit, nuts, boiled 
and roast mutton, 
meat dumplings, 
doughnuts, and 
cakes of all descrip- 
Hoot er 

‘he people of 
Turkistan are vi 
hospitable, and 
this dasturkhan is 
served at every 
village and halting- 
place, increasing in 
proportion to the 
size of the settle- 
ment offering it, 
until, in the larger 
ones, it becomes a 
regular banquet. 

On leaving the 
oasis to commence 
our journey we 
plunged almost 
immediately into a 
veritable sea of 
sand, the dunes 
extending as far as the eye could reach. 
The track, such as it was, led over these 
dunes, making progress very exhausting, for 
at almost every step we sank in up to the 
knees and often as far as the waist. 

Nightfall found us very glad of a 
respite, and we halted at an oasis in the 
wilderness of sand, a tiny island, -o to speak, 
of reeds and tamarisk, where a few mud-built 
huts relieved the monotony of the landscape. 
Here I established my first contact with the 
mysterious shrine of Ordam Padshah, for 
one of the huts was the official residence of 
a priestly custodian whose task it is to 
supervise the stream of pilgrims, provide 
sustenance for man and beast, and generally 
minister to the wants of the thousands of 
devotees who annually turn their steps 
toward the shrine. 


Note the 
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cco saciatees nsec 
A Kirghiz girl with her trained hawk. 


That night I had a long conversation 
with the priest and his assistants, who were 
delighted to discover that I was able to 
converse with them direct and not through 
the unsatisfactory medium of an interpreter. 

I was much interested in some hunting 
eagles they possessed—magnificent birds of 
the golden eagle type. They are used in the 
marshes of the Tarim desert to the north 
of Ordam Padshah, falconry being a form of 
sport much indulged in by the Turkis and 
Kirghiz, who are Moslems of the same sect. 

The eagles are trained to bring down 
wild boar, gazelle, foxes, and hares, but 
their efforts in the case of the wild boar are 


A place of prayer for pilgrims crossing the desert. 


supplemented by beaters armed with clubs 
and spears, who, when the eagle trips the 
boar up or brings it to a partial standstill, 
tush in and dispatch it with their primitive 
weapons. 

The following morning I set out on the 
final stage that was to take me to the shrine. 
Once more we struggled over innumerable 
sand-dunes. Some of these moving hills 
exceeded a hundred feet in height, the 
steepest side invariably facing westwards 
owing to the prevalence of easterly winds, 
which during the spring and summer months 
frequently blow strongly for several days 
on end. 

Late that afternoon we came in sight of 
Ordam Padshah (‘‘ My King’s Palace "’). We 
had gained the summit of an exceptionally 
lofty sandhill, and from this vantage-point 
saw before us a collection of some fourteen 
mud-built huts surrounding a mosque with 
a balcony supported on pillars. A little to 
the north-west of the settlement was a great 
sheaf of sticks and poles, many of them 
having tiny pennons attached, towering up 
into the skies. 

This is, in all probability, the most 
curious religious monument in the world, 
and the leading feature of Ordam Padshah, 
for it marks the spot where the champion of 


A Chinese “ mile- 
stone” in the desert. 
These curious 
towers, over sixty 
feet high, are 
placed at intervals 
of two and a half 
miles. 


the Moslem faith, 
Ah Arslan Khan, 
fell with many of 
his best and 
bravest. As al- 
ready mentioned, 
however, he did 
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A priest addressing a crowd of pilgrims at Ordam Padshah. 


not die in vain, since his troops won the 
victory, and thenceforth Islam became the 
ruling religion in Central Asia. 

My followers were obviously awed 
and deeply impressed at sight of this 
hallowed spot. We moved slowly down the 
sandhill to the outskirts of the settlement, 
where I was met by the chief sheikh and his 
entourage. They formed a_ picturesque 
group against the background of sand and 
desolation, being dressed in long coats, 
reaching to the knees, made of  bright- 
coloured cloth and fastened at the waist 


Pilgrims at their evening meal in the desert. 


with gaudy handkerchiefs. Their trousers 
were of dark material secured by a girdle 
similar to that of a European sleeping-suit. 

The coats were provided with long 
sleeves which in winter are pulled down over 
the hands, thus taking the place of gloves. 
Leather knee-boots, with a detachable 
slipper that is kicked off on entering a house, 
and cloth caps edged with fur completed 
their raiment, 

The sheikh himself wore a turban, as 
befitted a Moslem elder, and with his white 
beard and venerable appearance made a most 
impressive figure. He re- 
ceived me with singular 
grace and cordiality, his 
face lighting up when I 
addressed him in his own 
language. 

After an exchange of 
compliments and generali- 
ties he conducted me to the 
guest-chamber, a small two- 
roomed house raised about 
six feet above the ground- 
level on a_ platform of 
beaten earth. It had win- 
dows of exquisite lattice- 
work looking south across 
a waste of sands, and a 
wide veranda where the 
inevitable dasturkhan was 
presented, after which I 
started on a preliminary 
tour of the place. 
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The permanent staff of this 
loncly shrine consisted of the chief 
sheikh, two assistants, and about 
fifteen subordinates, all of whom 
are maintained by the voluntary 
contributions of the pilgrims. The 
houses in which they live form the 
one street of the little place, a 
street that is hemmed in on every 
side by a wilderness of shifting sand 
which, whenever a storm arises, 
threatens to engulf the whole place. 

With the exception of the 
mosque, the principal religious 
building is that used for the recep- 


tion of the offerings brought by the - 


faithful. These cover an astonishing 
variety of objects, including horses, 
cattle, sheep, carpets, brocades, 
fruits, precious stones, jade, and 
other indigenous articles. Here we 
saw five bowls set apart for votive 
offerings. 

The largest is of bronze, 
measures nearly six feet across at 
the top and five feet in depth, and 
is reputed to have been cast in the 
days of Ali Arslan himself. The 
second is of copper, measuring about 
four feet in diameter, and was pre- 
sented to the shrine by the Amir 
Yakub Beg, the stormy petrel of 
Central Asia, who ousted the 
Chinese during the ‘sixties of last 
century, his brief reign and the 
influence he exerted upon the 


The mosque at Ordam Padshah, with its pennons 
and banners. 


One of the most remarkable religious monuments in the 
world. This is the Sacred Sheaf at Ordam Padshah. 


It stands over fifty feet high, and is 
composed of poles and sticks brought 
by the pilgrims from great distances. 


country forming one of the most 
romantic pages in Oriental history. 

When at the zenith of his power 
Yakub Beg maintained a_ large 
personal household, in addition to 
a harem of three hundred beautiful 
women. This Yakub Beg made no 
less than three pilgrimages to Ordam 
Padshah, and generously endowed 


“the shrine. 


The remaining vessels were 
also of copper, beautifully carved, 
and in the pilgrim season they are 
filled to overflowing with gifts. 
The huge bowls have also another 
réle to play, being used on feast- 
days for cooking purposes. The 
universal pi/au of mutton, rice, 
vegetables, and spices is prepared 
for the host of devotees, and keen 
indeed is the competition to secure 
a morsel. 

As already remarked, the prin- 
cipal feature of Ordam Padshah is 
the sacred sheaf erected over the 
spot where the Mohammedan leader 
fell. On closer inspection this 
reveals itself as a gigantic collection 
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of sticks and poles, 
more than a hundred 
feet in circumference 
at the base and up- 
wards of fifty feet in 
height. The sticks 
have been deposited 
by successive genera- 
tions of pilgrims, some 
of whom travel long 
distances through Asia 
to place their tribute 
at the Shrine of Ordam 
Padshah. 

The majority are 
small, and have little 
pennons attached, but 
wealthy devotees often 
deposit poles and 
beams of compara- 
tively large size, 
brought with infinite 
labour from great dis- 
tances away. 

The pilgrims 
usually spend several 
days at the shrine, 
which is thronged 
throughout the 
summer months; they 


The High Priest of the mosque. Behind 
him will be seen offerings of sticks and 
poles brought by the faithful. 


mostly carry their 
own supplies and can 
also obtain what they 
require from the tem- 
poy shops estab- 
ished. At the height 
of the season Ordam 
Padshah is a vast fair, 
and, as in the towns, 
each of the trades and 
professions has its own 
location — the bakers 
at one point, the corn- 
merchants at another, 
and the otters, 
clothiers, and butchers 
elsewhere, time- 
honoured custom for- 
bidding any encroach- 
ment. 

There are also the 
fortune-tellers who, 
for a couple of tengas 
—about a penny— 
deat out glib promises 
of lifelong prosperi 
and bliss re ered 
patrons. 

The medical pro- 
fession is likewise 


A priest and his pupils at the foot of the Sacred Sheaf. 
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represented, for in Turkistan there are no 
limitations to those aspiring to become 
doctors ; anyone who likes can set up as a 
healer of all the ills to which flesh is heir. I 
had an amusing example of this after I had 
dismissed an incompetent groom. 

On my return from the shrine, when 
passing through the market-place of Pokkalik, 

saw my erstwhile 

servant presiding 
over a stall well 
stocked with herbs 
and potions. He 
was doing a roaring 
trade and dealing 
with his patients 
quite in the Euro- 
pean style. He 
would examine a 
tongue and feel a 
pulse, and then 
gravely consult a 
volume in his hand, 
dealing out his 
medicines as if in 
accordance with 
the ‘“‘ book of the 
words.” Curious 
to see what the 
volume was, I had 
it brought to me, 
and discovered it 
to be a novel by 
Guy Boothby 
stolen from my 
own library ! 

I found much 
material for study 
in this pilgrimage, 
for ee crowd ae 
hi; cosmopoli- 
pa pate var: 
kandis from the 
south, Dolans from 
the marshes of the 
Tarim River, Sarts, 
Tajiks, Kazaks, 
border tribesmen, Indians, Bokharans, Cau- 
casians, Afghans from Wakhan, and Kirghiz 
from the Roof of the World. 

Apart from the religious aspect, dancing 
and music are much indulged in, the orches- 
tra being composed of a tom-tom, dulcimer, 
and guitar. The Central Asian, however, 
has little idea of music, and the tune is 
invariably the same monotonous _repeti- 
tion. To amuse the crowd I gave them the 
record on my gramophone of ‘‘ Come Back 
to Erin,” by Melba. At its conclusion I 
asked their opinion and what they thought 
it might be. The answer was rather unex- 
pected, for though they apparently appre- 
ciated the music they declared it sounded 
like “ an old woman crying!” 
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On leaving Ordam Padshah I was 
escorted out of the settlement by the Chief 
Priest, his staff, and a large concourse. 
After mutual farewells we once more entered 
the region of sand and desolation. 

Viewed from the summit of a sandhill 
the historic shrine looked dreary and remote 
in the extreme—a tiny oasis of settle- 


A fortune-teller at Ordam Padshah. These men do a roaring trade 
among the pilgrims. 


ment in an infinity of lofty dunes, giving 
the impression of continuous lines of waves 
for ever rolling onwards and swallowing up 


everything that lay in their path, Yet the 
shrine of the Moslem martyr, curiously 
enough, has hitherto escaped extinction, 
though far larger towns and villages have 
completely disappeared. 

As I looked back and contemplated this 
strange little Asian Mecca, tucked away in 
the heart of the desert, the parting words of 
the sheikh came back to me. ‘‘ The sand has 
not touched the resting-place of the holy 
martyr,” he said. ‘ It has left it unharmed 
and passed on its course, giving peace and 
protection to the sacred spot. And, if God 
wills, it shall do so to all eternity.” 
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A striking little story of the War, told by a Naval officer. 


“It is quite true,” writes 


Commander Ibbett. 


ERENSKY the idealist had dis- 
appeared and his mantle had 
fallen upon the shoulders of the 

: vengeful Trotsky, whose minions 
were busily engaged in harrowing the length 
and breadth of Russia, destroying every 
remaining vestige of sympathy for the 
fallen Tsar. 

i Just at this time I was second-in-com- 
mand of His Majesty’s submarine ‘‘ E 9,” 
one of the half-dozen British submarines 
that had slipped through the Belt into the 
Baltic Sea during the early days of the 
Great War, and which, owing to the efficient 
mining of that narrow strait by the Germans, 
and the zealous watchfulness of their patrol- 
boats, were destined never to return. 

Under the new régime Russia’s en- 
thusiasm for the War had waned, and in 
consequence the British submarines, lacking 
encouragement and assistance from the 
Russian Admiralty, were finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to remain at sea in 
order to conduct even a 
desultory warfare against the 
enemy. 

When not actually at 
sea the submarine crews 
were messed on board an 
old cruiser called the Pamyat 
Azova, We, the officers, 
sharing the wardroom with 
the Russian ship’s officers, 
shared also their lack of 
wholesome food, which, as 
the weeks dragged by, dim- 
inished both in variety and 
quantity. 

Although we British 
were often the unwilling 
witnesses of the infliction of 
much humiliation and in- 
dignity upon the unhappy 
Russian officers by the 
“‘Seamen’s Council,” we 
were seldom interfered with. 
Moreover, we were allowed 
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to retain a small smoking-room in the stern 
of the ship. 

Here, between the spells of seagoing, 
we were wont to foregather and speak our 
minds without let or hindrance. And upon 
the wall of this little sanctuary, this oasis 
in the midst of a desert of revolution, 
regicide, and ruin, we hung a portrait of 
His Majesty King George V. 

It was about the time of the signing of 
the Russo-German armistice, one of the 
terms of which insisted that British sub- 
marine activities in the Baltic should cease, 
that we were all, some twenty strong, 
gathered together and discussing that matter 
which was for the moment nearest our hearts 
—the chances of getting home again. 

Suddenly the door of the smoking- 
room was thrown open and a Russian petty- 
officer entered, supported by two armed 
seamen, There was a short silence and then, 
the office of spokesman naturally devolving 
upon the senior officer present, he came to 
the point with a directness 
and simplicity for which he 
was noted. 

“What the devil do 
you want ?”’ he demanded. 

The petty-officer, appar- 
ently detecting inquiry in 
the tone, embarked upon a 
heated harangue, unfollowed 
by even the linguists among 
us, punctuating his remarks 
by dramatic gestures in the 
direction of the portrait on 
the wall. At length, how- 
ever, his speech trailed to 
an end, for the vacuity 
imprinted on our counten- 
ances ly conveyed to 
him the fact that we had 
not the remotest notion of 
what he was driving at. 

There was an awkward 
pause -and then, in obedi- 
ence to a gruff order trom 


the petty-officer, one of the seamen departed 
and returned with the ship's doctor, an elderly, 
courteous gentleman who spoke English 
perfectly and who, though his sympathy 
was entirely with the hare, saw no wisdom 
in obstructing the revolutionary hounds. 
Again the petty-officer delivered him- 
self of his address, this time with more 


confidence, whereupon the doctor explained 
to us that a proclamation had gone forth 
ordering the immediate destruction of all 
statues, busts, and portraits of the late 
Tsar, wherever they were to be found 
within the frontiers of ‘‘ free Russia.” 

me It was ihe moment for bis OMICS pue 

e propensity for that gentle art is peculiar! 

lacking in fe others ofl. Navy’ Instead. 
the senior officer said quietly: ‘‘ Thank 
you, Doctor. Please tell our grimy friends 
that this is not a picture of the Emperor 
Nicholas, but of His Britannic Majesty the 
King of England. Furthermore ’’—his voice 
rose slightly—‘ you may tell ‘em to go to— 
Well, tell ‘em from me, doctor, to go and 
wash themselves.” 

From the good doctor’s conciliatory 
tone it is to be assumed that he conveyed the 
message as he thought best. 

One cannot make a Russian of the 
peasant class look stupid, any more than 
one can make black blacker; and so these 
messengers of the mighty Trotsky im- 
passively withdrew. 

The doctor accepted a glass of sour 
wine that was poured out for him and 
placed it untasted on a table. He went to 


the open door and stood for a moment 
Vou. tvit.—16. 
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listening. Then he quietly closed the door, 
returned to the table, and, taking up the 
glass of wine, lifted it in silent homage to 
the portrait above his head. 


The horrors of war were past and the 
hardships of peace were as yet of the future. 
It was upon one of those carefree days 


“The petty-officer embarked upon a 
heated harangue.” 


that I found myself, together with twenty 
more submarine officers, on board one of 
H.M. destroyers proceeding out of Harwich 
harbour bound for a rendezvous some ten 
miles to the eastward. We were going to 
meet twenty U-boats and one U-boat cruiser, 
which comprised the first batch of German 
submarines to be surrendered under the 
terms of the Armistice. 

We were mostly lieutenants, of whom I 
was the most junior ; but among our number 
was a newly-promoted commander, whose 
proud privilege it was to be to receive the 
surrender of the U-cruiser and to bring her 
into port, where a vast concourse of people 
awaited our coming. 

As was becoming, in the circumstances, 
the German flotilla was waiting at the 
rendezvous, and as the destroyer bore down 
upon it each British submarine C.O., 
together with his second-in-command and 
twelve men, stood by to board an enemy 
vessel and ‘‘ proceed in accordance with the 
orders for the day.” 

A heavy_ sea-fog_ prevailed, which 
rendered it difficult to distinguish one class 
of U-boat from another. I was therefore 
rather more dismayed—having regard for 
the feelings of a newly-promoted commander 
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—than astonished at finding myself presently 
clambering up the slippery side of a vessel, 
the great length and beam of which pro- 
claimed her to be no less than a U-boat of 
the cruiser type. 

There was, however, neither time nor 
sufficient visibility to repair the error; 
moreover, awaiting me at the foot of his 
conning-tower, supported by four officers, 
stood the German commander, a Prussian of 
haughty mien. 

Salutes were exchanged and_ the 
formalities of surrender proceeded with, at 
the conclusion of which the German ensign 
was hauled down from the masthead and 
afterwards rehoisted with the white ensign 
of H.M. Navy above it. 

We were now ready to weigh anchor and 
shape a course for Harwich, but on my 
requesting the commander to order his men 
to anchor stations he replied: ‘ Do you 
expect me, Sir, to serve, or to order my men 

to serve, under the 
I saw 


English flag?” 


“The German commander was standing erect 
in the doorway.” 


his point, but could only reply that I was 
obeying orders and had no choice in the 
matter. 

It was an awkward moment, but the 
obstacle was presently surmounted by the 
commander summoning from among_ his 
crew a petty-officer who understood a little 
English and who was apparently unem- 
barrassed by that peculiar sense of honour 
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which is said to bea characteristic of 
officers and gentlemen all the world over. 

Be that as it may, he received without 
demur instructions to interpret my orders 
to the German crew. And so we brought 
the great submarine safely into port and 
berthed her in the prominent position pre- 
viously assigned to her. Having seen all 
fast and made arrangements for the de- 
parture of the German crew, I retired below 
to write my report. 

I made my way to the commander's 
tiny cabin, and had seated myself in his 
chair when I became aware of a fine portrait, 
framed in the panelling of his writing table, 
of Wilhelm IT, in naval uniform. Across 
the bottom right-hand corner was scrawled 
the Imperial signature. 

I leaned back in the chair and con- 
templated the picture. My first thought, I 
blush to relate, was: ‘‘ What a tophole 
souvenir !’’ Then I fell to musing on what 
this man had stood for a few months before. 
Finally I took out my penknife. 

Sir 17" 

I turned and 
rose to my feet. 
The German com- 
mander was 
standing erect in 
the doorway. 

“Do you wish 
to speak to me?” 
1 asked. 

“Sir,” he re- 
plied. ‘I wish to 
thank you for the 
courtesy you have 
, shown in the ex- 
ecution of your 
duty. Because of 
that courtesy I 
am confident you 
will grant me one 
wy request before I 
leave my ship.”’ 


“ Anything in 

A my power ie i 
began. 

“Then, Sir, 


I desire to take 
with me the por- 
trait of my 
Kaiser.” 

We regarded 
one another for a moment in silence and 
understanding. Then, handing him my 
open penknife, I left the cabin. 

Some months afterwards I saw his 
name in a newspaper in connection with an 
attempt to restore the German monarchy. 
I’m afraid, if I remember rightly, that he 
was being arraigned for high treason. 
Anyhow, he is welcome to my penknife. 
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A breezy record of the experiences of a young farmer who recently emigrated to New Zealand. 


“It is not an adventure story,” 
impressions to date. 


“amuse” 
Il. 


ae O this is New Zealand ! ” 

Seated in the train which was 
carrying me in the direction of 
Auckland, I found myself making a 

mental survey of my recently-formed im- 
pressions of the New Country. So far the 
realization of my dreams had been utterly 
different from the anticipation. When I had 
said good-bye to the dear, delightful, dismal 
“* Old Dart ”’ (that is the Colonial’s name for 
England) I had harboured a vague idea that 
I was going to a land of vast open spaces 
which was neither completely developed nor 
yet completely civilized ut now I was 
beginning to readjust my point of view. 

It was the town of Wellington that had 
provided me with my first surprise. In 
fact, my initial impression of New Zealand 
had almost made me wonder whether the 
captain of the ship had not taken the 
wrong turning and landed us in America, 
for the first thing that caught my eye 
on entering the harbour was a huge sign 
advertising Ford cars. The streets and shops, 
too, seemed to be built on the American 
plan. 

The signs over the doors displayed 
abbreviated Christian names with an air of 
easy familiarity —“‘ Alf Roberts, Tailor,” 
“‘ Bertie Pitt’s Stores,” and so on—whilst 
their wares were labelled in the American 
fashion. Sweets were called “ lollies,” 
paraffin was labelled “‘ kerosene,” and letters 
were ‘‘ mails.’ Outside a picture palace, 
where they were showing a Sherlock Holmes 
{!m, the name of Mr, Eille Norwood, the 
actor who played the title-rd/e, was billed as 
“ Les Norwood ”' ! 

A semi-civilized country ? 
absurd idea ! 


What an 


he writes, “but merely a few random jottings of my 
I thought it might amuse some of the people at Home who are 
wondering what it feels like to take the plunge.” 
is just the right word! 


We fancy our readers will agree that 


Rousing myself from my reverie, I 
peered out of the window. Night was u 
us and we were puffing along in the King 
Country. Through rocky gorges we went, 
our three engines straining their utmost 
every inch of the way—and even then only 
crawling in places. There was a full moon, 
and the beautiful, fairy-like scenery, the 
lovely vegetation in the bush, the snow- 
capped Ruapchu in the distance—all these 
things one never forgets. This was New 
Zealand after all ! 

Naturally, sleep was impossible when 
there was so much to be seen, but I confess 
that by three o'clock in the morning I was 
feeling decidedly tired after fourteen hours in 
the train. Morpheus was claiming me, but 
just as I was going off I had to get out. 

‘ankton Junction was at hand, and it was 
here that I had to change for Rotorua, the 
land of hot springs and boiling mud. 

So, at 3.30 onacold and frosty morning, I 
bade farewell to my companions—and waited 
three hours for my train to Rotorua. This, 
to me, rather uncanny place was reached at 
I p.m., after a hot but interesting journey. It 
was during this stage that I got my first 
introduction to the Maori at home. Maoris 
and half-castes there were of all descriptions 
and shade i 
pipes and long thin cigarettes charged with 
the evil-smelling torore, or native tobacco. 

Many of the women carried hideous- 
looking piccaninnies on their backs in shawls 
or blankets, and despite the fact that the 
temperature was about ninety degrees in the 
shade the members of both sexes seemed 
horribly over-clothed, the men_ wearing 
about four waistcoats apiece and enough 
other garments to stifle an Eskimo! I was 
glad to get out at Rotorua, and having 
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arranged for a ‘bus to take me to Tauranga 
next day, had dinner and made my way to 
Whakarewarewa, where I spent a happy 
two hours viewing the geysers, boiling mud, 
and hot springs, for which the place is 
famous. 

At 8 p.m. next day, with three others, 
I set off ‘neath a boiling sun for Tauranga in 
a seven-seater car. I am afraid I cannot say 
a single good word for the roads in this 
district. For the first few miles they seemed 
to consist of deep, shifting sand, and we 
skidded about in all directions, When we 
struck the clay roads (as we frequently did— 
hard !) it became worse, for the surface was 
awful. 

Every little bridge we crossed seemed to 
be raised nine inches above road level, so 
that at each crossing our driver turned with 
a grin and counted us! Of course, in the 
rainy season these ‘‘ roads ’’ are just seas 
of mud and holes, wherein cars are for ever 
getting bogged. Some farmers make quite 
a good thing of pulling them out with horses, 
at five or ten shillings a time. 

As it happencd, shortly after my 
arrival the North Island experienced the 
heaviest rainfall that had been known 
for over forty years, and I enjoyed a 
number of thrilling nautical adventures, 
which I will relate presently. 

I_was fortunate enough to obtain 
immediate employment on a_highly-culti- 
vated farm four hundred acres in extent, 
and situated on the banks of the Wairoa 
River. 

Four hundred acres is a fair size for a 
farm in these parts. The two or three- 
thousand-acre farms one reads about are 
only in the sheep country, where more than 
half the land is absolutely uscless, being 
covered with dense bracken, and can be 
bought for about thirty shillings an acre. 
Indeed, as a rule, the holdings here are 
smaller than those at home, and there are 
quite a large number of farms covering no 
more than ten acres. 


AN UP-TO-DATE FARM. 


Despite the fact that it was situated in 
what we in the Old Country should call an 
“ out-of-the-way ” spot, this farm was far 
better equipped than most farms in England. 
We had electric light, machine milking 
equipment, etc. (since electrified), bathroom 


(hot and cold), and a fine garden full 
of lemons, oranges, passion fruit, and 
cucumbers, Also, we were on the telephone 


—a “party line” affair upon which each 
subscriber had his own particular ‘ ring” 
and through which the unscrupulous could 
“ butt in” or ‘ listenin ” to other peoples’ 
conversation, 

Yet, despite all these modern conveni- 
ences, I found that the work was hard, the 
liours long ; there was no room for slackers. 
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After the somewhat lethargic methods to 
which I had been accustomed at home, how- 
ever, it was a sheer joy to me to be able to 
ride “ eyes out,” as they say here, on a fiery 
little stock pony @ /a ‘‘ Wild West,” cracking 
a long stock-whip to round up the cattle and 
bring them in for milking. 

Of course, the whip was quite un- 
necessary for this job—but the first thing 
most ‘‘ new chums ”’ desire to do above all 
else is to crack a stock-whip. I found it 
comparatively easy on the ground, but in 
the saddle what few faint clicks I could 
get out of it were caused, I fear, by accident. 

My best day's work for some time was 
three cracks. The first took a piece out of 
my ear, the second a piece out of the horse's ! 
The third crack came when, in a feverish 
attempt to steady my horse after the second, 
and disentangle the whip from my _ left 
stirrup, I crashed headlong into a flimsy 
gate. The cows, as near to laughing as cows 
can get, charged for the stockyard, kicking 
up their heels with glee, led by a bull whose 
fine pedigree should have rendered him 
superior to such an exhibition of bad 
manners. 

The methods of farming are different in 
many ways from those I learned at home. 
For instance, we grow very little wheat or 
barley at all in this district. Oats are grown 
only for cutting into chaff for horse-feed, so 
that there is no threshing to be done. 

What seemed strange to me, also, was 
the practice of ‘‘ feeding off” one paddock 
down to the ground and then putting the 
cows on another whilst the former recu- 
perated. By the time the second paddock 
was depleted the other had grown up nice 
and green again. This was in the middle of 
winter, when growth at home is at a stand- 
still! 1f we had let cattle loose on a crop in 
mid-winter in England it would have been 
completely ruined in a week. People here go 
quite porangi (1.e., daft) if they see any frost, 
though, in any case, it seldom lasts after 
ga.m. 

Another thing which struck me as 
strange at first was the custom of killing all 
bull-calves and giving them to the pigs. 
They are not worth more than four shillings 
(the value of the skin) and sixpence (for pig- 
food) and do not pay to rear for beef. The 
only people out here who eat veal are 
the Maoris — and they will eat almost 
anything. 

At the first available opportunity I took 
a horse and set out to explore the surround- 
ing country. Starting early one morning 
I rode for miles without meeting a soul, until 
at last I found myself on the outskirts of the 
bush country. Presently I espied a tiny little 
cabin, no bigger than a railway carriage, on 
the door-step of which sat an old bushman. 
After giving him a “coo-ee” in_ true 
Colonial fashion I rode up and asked him 
the time. 
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He stared at 
me with a look 
of bewilderment 
on his wrinkled 
face. 

“Time?” 
he said, shifting 
his pipe to the 
corner of his 
mouth. ‘“ Why, 
I don’t even 
know what day 
itis!” 


MAKING 
FRIENDS. 


I_told 
him I was 
from the Old 
Country, 
which, I 
have since 
learned, was 
quite un- 
necessary, as 
most Colo- 
nials and a 


good many 
nglishmen 
can detect a 
“homie” a 
mile off. It 
is rather dis- 
concerting at 
first to be “A feverish attempt to 
told “‘You're disentangle the whip from 
from the my ieft stirrup.” 
‘Old Dart,’ 
of course?” after trying your best to be 
“* colonial ’’—as happened in this case. 

“But you're been out a fair while, 
eh ?” ventured my host. 

“‘ Oh, no—only a week or two.’ 


“That all? “You don’t speak much 
like a ‘ homie ’ though.” 

I thrilled. 

“No? Oh, well, I’m practically a 


Londoner by birth, you know.” 

“London ? ”’ He seemed still more sur- 

prised. “I thought that was where they say 
Blimey, Chorlie !’ and ‘ Strike me pink |’ ” 

“Quite right,” I said, much amused, 
“some do.” 

We chatted for quite a while on the 
subject of ‘‘ homies,’’ London, the War, and 
the price of butterfat, which last-named is, in 
these parts, the most important topic of all. 

After we had been yarning for some 
time, the old man suddenly jumped to his 
feet and said, ‘‘ Well, dinner’s ready. Let’s 
go and see what we can find.” 

To me this unexpected show of hospi- 
tality was almost overwhelming—a wan- 
derer in the English countryside usually finds 
it difficult enough to get a meal even when he 
offers to pay for it |—and I thoroughly appre- 
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ciated the excellent fare which he shared 
with me. After we had washed up and 
enjoyed another half an hour’s chat, I rode 
off again, feeling strongly elated at the 
realization that I was beginning to make 
friends in a strange land. 

I have mentioned the remarkably heavy 
rainfall which was experienced shortly after 
my arrival. Now let me tell you one or two 
adventures that befell me in consequence. 

One day I was harrowing with four 
horses. We were going merrily across the 
paddock when suddenly the two leaders shot 
forward and disappeared into the ground ! 
For the moment I thought we had started 
a little private earthquake, or something of 
that kind, but it appeared that there was an 
underground spring quite near the surface 
and the rain had swollen it to such an extent 
that the ground above had become too soft 
to bear our weight. 

The two horses, which were buried 
shoulder-deep in mud, were looking round at 
me as if to say: ‘‘ I suppose you think this 
is funny ? What are you going to do about 
it?’ Really, their expressions of mingled 
surprise and indignation were so amusing 
that, despite the seriousness of the situation, 
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I had to laugh aloud. 
This, apparently, an- 
noyed them, and they 
began to kick and 
struggle — with the 
result that they 
dragged the other two 
horses in with them. 

For a few minutes 
I had a very lively 
time, but I managed 
to get them out again 
in the end, and after I 
had_ untwisted all the 
chains from their legs 
we resumed our har- 
rowing again. I am 
sure the horses believed 
{ had tried to playa 
practical joke on them, 
for they looked ex- 
tremely annoyed for 
the rest of the day. 

Things now went 
merrily for some weeks, 
and then winter came—a beautiful warm 
winter, but it rained! Now don’t, con- 
temptuous home - folk, say ‘“ Huh — 
rained ! they don’t know what rain is. If 
they were in England, now——” Don't you 
believe it ! We get rain here good and plenty 
—and mud which would shame Salisbury 
Plain in war-time. 

Still, even the rain caused some good 
fun. One Sunday my boss and I decided to 
ride over to a ncighbour’s for lunch. To get 
on to the road, we had to cross a bridge over 
a drain some eight feet deep and nearly full 
of water. The boss dismounted at the 
bridge to open the te. It was a very 
“colonial ” gate ; it had one hinge broken, 
the other consisted of an old pair of braces 
tied right round the gatepost, and the 
fastener didn’t fasten. owever, he got the 
gate open, and I rode over to the road, a 
matter of ten feet or so. “ 

The boss then led his hack on to the 
bridge and turned her round to fasten the 
gate. Just when he had it drawn “ to ’— 
the braces broke and let it down on his toes. 
In an attempt to jump back out of the way, 
he jerked heavily on his horse’s mouth. 

Immediately behind the horse was one 
foot of bridge. Close behind this again 
was a drain, several miles long, eight 
feet wide, eight feet deep, and as I said 
before, nearly full. The boss told me quite 
a lot more about it during the next five 
minutes !_ There was a splash, a grunt, and 
then—oh, what a mess ! 


AQUATIC ACROBATICS. 


There was the mare, submerged up to 
her back, puffing like a grampus at the cold, 
cold water, and plunging about madly in her 
efforts to extricate herself. As we were 


farm. 
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particularl: anxious 
that she “Should not 
break the saddle-girth, 
1 scrambled down the 
side of the drain and 
tried to unbuckle the 
strap. I had my feet 
resting on the bank 
and my hands on the 
saddle, praying that 
the horse would not 
move for just ten 
seconds, which would 
give mc ample time 
to finish the job and be 
hauled back to safety. 
But, of course, she did 
move. 

She tried to make 
her way along the 
stream in a series of 
convulsive heaves, so 
that I, half on land 
and half at sea, had to 
edge my feet along the 
bank to keep up with her. Then, at this 
critical moment, the affair suddenly struck 
my boss as funny, and he burst out laughing. 
What was even worse, the infection instantly 
spread to me, and I, too, began to guffaw. 

Try, if you can, to imagine my predica- 
ment. Better still, get two chairs, place 
them six feet apart and put a bath of cold 
water on the floor between them. Then 
stretch yourself over the bath from chair to 
chair and ask somebody to heave the fore- 
mcst chair as violently as possible in all 
directions. Then, if you don’t laugh, persuade 
somebody to tickle you. It will give you 
scme slight idea of how I felt. 

Eut to proceed with the story. Despite 
the splendid efforts of my boss to keep the 
herse close in to the bank and hold on to my 
ankles at the same time, the mare eventually 
managed to wriggle herself away from us— 
and I went into the water, head downwards ! 
Fe it said to his eternal credit, the boss 
Managed to control his mirth for a few 
minutes whilst he dragged me out by the 
ankles. 

However, as soon as he saw me lying on 
the bank, gasping, spluttering, and swearing, 
he nearly went into hysterics again. Then 
he pulled the shirt off my back and told me 
to have another shot at reaching the 
plunging animal. 

must confess that his cool suggestion 
rather staggered me, but, as he pointed out, 
I was already wet, and if he tried, and 
slipped in in the attempt, I should have no 
hope of holding Him, he being about twice 
my weight. , with chattering teeth, I 
made another more or less undignified effort, 
this time meeting with some sort of success. 
After three mighty tugs at the girth-strap, 
there was a terrific upheaval on the of 
the horse—and the girth broke! This time 
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I went under up to—or rather down to—my 
waist. 

Once again I was hauled ashore, shriek- 
ing submarine curses—but this time trium- 
phantly clutching the saddle. The horse 
‘was now thoroughly bogged in the clay at 
the bottom, and we realized that the only 
way to get her out was to dig a sort of landing 
in the drain bank immediately in front of 
her and pull her out bodily with another 
horse and chain. 

The digging took us about half an hour, 
and we had hardly finished when our dearly 
beloved ‘‘ Daisy ” gave a mighty spring past 
our “ landing ’’—and all our work was in 
vain! However, we put a rope round her 
neck and securely moored her where she 
stood, and after a little more digging, and a 
lot more cursing, finally got her ashore with 
the aid of horses, looking the very last word 
in equine misery. 

A few weeks later I was on the Hauraki 
Plains, where, I remember, a similar incident 
occurred. I had just arrived home with a 
mob of bullocks from the local saleyards, 
and was counting the last one into the yard, 
when my too-eager dogs made a rush at the 
wrong end of him, and somehow cut him 
out. Off he went, hell-for-leather, I and my 
dogs after him, my horse fairly ploughing up 
the sodden ground. 

The climax came with dramatic sudden- 
ness when the fugitive, finding the gate 
which he had previously passed through 
shut, took a header over the fence and 
landed on his 
back in the drain, 


2 It was only a 
a small ‘‘yard 
\ drain,’ as they 


call them, but it 
was full, and there 
he was, firmly 
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wedged, with only his hoofs and nose 
above water, looking—like the poor beast in 
the “I hear they want more Bovril” 
advertisement—a picture of abject and help- 
less misery. 

He would stay sullenly still for some 
minutes, as though doing a lot of hard 
thinking, and then raise his head to bellow 
lustily in a futile attempt to right himself. 

‘Ktter considerable effort we managed 
at last to get a rope round his horns and 
yank him on to his feet. Even then we had 
to dig away part of the bank before we could 
get him back to the land. 

After this came the floods—and more 
troubles. As a result of the heavy rains the 
water simply poured down from the hills. 
The River Piako was flooded to a width of 
half a mile, and the entire town of Ngatea 
was under a foot or more of water. One day, 
in fact, the launch which runs regularly from 
Keerepechi to Thames actually ran aground 
on a wharf near Ngatea. Talk about a life 
on the ocean wave | 

One amusing feature of the flood was 
provided by an episode in which I figured 
anadvervently- aud invertedly, as you shall 

ear. 


PHOTOGRAPHY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


One morning, after a heavy night's rain, 
we waded thigh-deep to the cow-shed to 
find stools, tins, buckets, cream-cans, and 
other milking equipment floating about the 
yards in some foot or more of water ! 
Now people don’t always believe me when 
I tell them of this episode—but I have a 
photograph to prove it. Unfortunately, 
being taken at 6.30 a.m. on a very dull day, 
it is not good enough for publication, but 

it’s there. 

It was the boss's idea to get a “snap” 


“She tried to make her way along the stream in a — 
series of convulsive heaves.” 
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of himself seated milking in a foot of water, 
so, armed with my Kodak, I waded across 
the yard and climbed to the topmost rail 
of the surrounding fence. Just as I was 
about to pull the trigger, so to speak—crack ! 
—the rail broke. Somehow the lower part 
of my legs slithered down to the second rail, 
but the upper part of me fell backwards. 
Jableau: myself, hanging on by my legs 
like a trapeze artiste, trying to save myself 
and the camera at the same time. 

As I fell my head went right under the 
water, but by arching my back muscles I 
managed to produce sufficient curvature of 
the spine to enable me to keep my face just 
above the surface whilst I shouted for help. 
The boss and his wife rushed to the rescue, 
but as soon as they saw my plight they 
burst out laughing ! And, what was worse, I 
started laughing, too, with the result that I 
immediately lost all muscular control and 
subsided, gurgling, into the water. 

Finally, peace and order being once 
more restored, I decided I would defer my 
“snap” till later—the sun having gone in. 
Unfortunately my rescuers, in their excite- 
ment, had overlooked the fact that empty 
benzine-tin stools, when not sat upon, float 
in water, and the cows, unused to having 
tins floating around under their stomachs, 
signified their disapproval by kicking the 
machines off them. When we returned, 
therefore, we found all four of the appliances 
under water, sucking up the muddy stuff 
as fast as they could go! We had a lot of 
milk that morning ! . 

By this time | was getting rather “‘ fed- 
up ” with the Hauraki Plains. I had always 
pictured plains as a sort of flat prairie 
arrangement ; whereas these were nothing 
more or less than huge drained swamps— 
undeniably the finest dairy country in the 
world, but I prefer the high Jands. So back 
1 went_to Tauranga for a holiday ; up the 
Pisko River in a little steamer to Auckland, 
and down to Tauranga in a very decent 
boat, the Matangi. 

This was my first visit to the “ unoffi- 
cial ” capital, and I may say, in passing, that 
Auckland beats Wellington hollow. Such, at 
least, is my humble opinion, although there 
is always much rivalry between the two 
towns. Here, again, I saw evidence of 
Ametica being much nearer than England. 
Mechanical arms placed at the main cross- 
ings and worked by policemen who control 
the traffic, displaying ‘ Strop’”’ and ‘‘ Go” 
at a movement of the arms. There was com- 
paratively little horse-traffic—taxis, ‘buses, 
lorries, and trams being more in evidence. 

Traffic by-laws are manifold and diffi- 
cult to understand, and it is the easiest 
thing on earth for an English car-driver to 
get run in—or down. There are “ safety 
zones’ in the middle of the main street, 
but 1 am not yet quite clear as to what they 
are for. As a pedestrian, from what I can 
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make out, it seemed that if you get knocked 
down in a “ safety zone ” it doesn’t count— 
and provided you haven’t damaged the car 
and promise not to do it again you can often 
get otf with a nominal fine ! 

After some days’ prowling about 
Tauranga I managed to buy a hack off an 
old Maori. I was going to stay with friends 
at Mount Maunganui, just across the 
harbour, and thought I would like to keep a 
horse there to trot around on. So, having 
clinched the deal at the large sum of five 
pounds, I set out for the Mount, some twenty 
miles distant by road. 

1 had been told that by fording a narrow 
stretch of water at a place called by the 
ominous name of “ Munga Tapu” (black 
or evil curse) I could shorten the journey by 
several miles. 


A RIDE TO REMEMBER. 


It seems that at low tide there is a 
channel where one can get over to Matapehi, 
but the secret of its exact position appears to 
be jealously guarded by the Maoris. Any- 
how, I made five attempts to find it, but 
each time my horse began to float and I was 
obliged to turn back again. Just as I had 
decided to give up the attempt and go round 
by road—another eleven miles—some 
munga-munga-tipo (black devil) prompted 
me to have one more shot at it. So off we 
paddled again for a last attempt. 

As soon as we got into the water there 
was a horrible squelching noise and ‘‘ Peggv,” 
my mare, sank to her girths in black, 
oozy mud. She struggled gamely, but 
suddenly the girth broke and the saddle 
came off. So did I. I managed to right 
myself somchow, only to sink thigh-deep 
into that horrible mud. 

The more I struggled the farther I went 
in, and I was just making a hurried calculation 
as to how long it would be before I sank to 
my neck, and wondering whether I had been 
wise in letting go of the bridle reins, when 
‘* Peggy ’’ suddenly snorted, gave a mighty 
heave, and by great good luck got her front 
Jegs on hard sand. 

With another wriggle she got one hind 
leg out, and, placing her free foot on my nice 
new saddle, finally pulled herself clear! No 
sooner was she safely out of the mud than 
she caught her feet in the trailing reins and 
jerked herself in again, nearly on top of me ! 
It was as well for me that she did ! Although 
there was a horrible splash as her, near hoof 
hit the water, and I was choked and blinded 
with black, sandy ooze, I managed, with the 
presence of mind born of a terrific scare, 
to grab her tail with one hand. 

A moment later, with the saddle in the 
other hand, I was dragged to safety to 
the accompaniment of a horrible sucking 
sort of noise. I decided there and then that 
the overland route, if much longer, was 
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roportionately safer, so, 
veong w n this, I arrived 
“home” just at = sun- 
down—the admiration of 
all who saw me. My 
saddle-girth was repaired 
with flax, my _ hitherto 
immaculate flannels 


looked like tarred sacks, ~ oe 


and my face and head 
were coated with thick 
black mud ! 

The horse I 
leave to your im- 
agination—she 
was dead beat, - 2 
anyhow. How- 
ever, a good feed 
soon put us both 
right and we are 
still the best of 
friends. 1 often 
think that by 
pulling me out 
‘ Peggy’ may 
have saved my 
life, for I was 
told (afterwards, 
of course) that a 
horse and buggy 
and its occupants 
had once com- 
pletely disap- 
peared near there 
—so I guess we were lucky. 

Whether it is that one gets used to these 
little adventures and fails to notice them 
later, or whether a stranger in a strange land 


experiences “ novice’s luck" and meets 
them all in a bunch, I cannot say; but it 
does seem to me that my first year was 


crowded with similar scrapes. 

While at the Mount | thought 1 would 
put in a bit of fishing, of which | was always 
very fond and for which New Zealand is 
world-famous. 

The sea about Tauranga provides some 
of the finest angling obtainable anywhere, 
and abounds with all sorts of marine crea- 
tures, some weird, some beautiful, and all 
interesting. As for the sea-shells, nowhere 
else can they be found in such wonderful and 
delicate variety as on the Mount beach; it 
is the conchologist’s Paradise. 

But to return to fishing. There seemed 
to be everything from huge sharks down— 
swordfish, kingfish, kahawai, all mighty 
fighters ; schnapper, cod, trevalli for those 
who prefer their fish on a plate rather than 
on a rod and line. On the first day I went out 
with friends in a launch in the harbour, just 
trying for a few schnapper for the pot. 

e sat for two solid hours without a 
bite. Presently I discovered the reason. I 
happened to be sitting with my hand 
dangling over the side of the launch when 
suddenly we felt a terrific bump on the 
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“Crack! The 
rail broke.” 


bottom of the boat, and the head of a huge 
shark appeared, mouth open, only a foot 
away ! How much longer I kept my hand 
dangling outside the boat may well be 
imagined ! It is rather uncommon for sharks 
to be in the harbour, and I, for one, was 
somewhat disgusted, for I had hoped for 
great things. 


A FISHING EXCURSION. 


A few days later three of us set out in 
the same launch and anchored some two 
miles outside the harbour. Then we had 
some fun. We fished all day, catching four 
kingfish weighing well over twenty pounds 
each (small ones, but quite big enough to 
keep most people quiet for a while), several 
schnapper, trevalli, mau-mau, and so on. 

The record was a small shark, which we 
got much fartherout, weighing just on thirty- 
five pounds. I took’the booby prize with a 
mau-mau which turned the scale at nine 
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ounces. I had the honour of landing the first 
fish, a beautiful eleven-pound schnapper. I 
shall never forget the thrill I felt as I laid 
him, wet and shining, in the bottom of the 
boat. 

Of course, we had to “ christen” my 
first catch. One of the others dug up a 
bottle of whisky, 
and we each had 
a “spot.” Per- 
sonally, I don’t 
like’ whisky, 
but ‘When in 
Rome eng | 
thought. Our 
party consisted of 
the owner of the 
launch (a dour 
old Scot); a 
friend of his 
whom he called 
“Jock”; and 
your humble ser- 
vant, whom they 
both called 
“Choom,” a 
name often ap- 
plied to ‘‘homies’’ 
because the ubi- 
quitous York- 
shire or North 
Country ‘‘homie”’ 
invariably refers to his ‘‘ cobber’’ (Colonial 
for the English “‘ mate ’’) as his “‘ choom.” 

The sacred rite performed, the Scot 
shook his head violently, as though some- 
thing was biting him. 

“Y'know, A’ dinna care for whisky 
much, Jock,’’ he sighed. 

“No? Well, you needn’t have had it, 
you know.” 

“ Aye, but A’ thought mebbe you'd not 


“New Chum” 
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like it if A’ didn’t take it,” explained the old 
gentleman. 

Jock looked puzzled. 

“Me? Not on your life!’ he cried. 

“Aweel, A’ remember fine someone 
who didn’t once. A’ was oot wi’ ma uncle 
in the Old Country one day near Has- 
tings. He’d just 
landed the first 
fish—a good big 
whiting it was— 
and he handed 
me the bottle 
for to christen 
it. 

“*No thanks,’ 
A’ said. ‘A’ 
don’t drink.’ 

““* Don’t 
drink?’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘ You’re 
the first fisher- 
man A’ve met 
who doesn’t 
drink. Here, 
have a smoke, 
then.’ 


A’ 
on horseback. don’t smoke, 
thanks,’ A’ told 
him, looking hard at the end of ma rod. 

““* What !’ he roared, ‘ you don’t drink 
an’ you don’t smoke, mon! Do you eat 
grass, then ?’ 

““* No,’ A’ said testily. A’ was gettin’ 
a wee bit mad. 

“*No? Well, you’re not fit company 
for man nor beast!’ And with that he 
shut up and we hardly spoke again all 
day.” 


(To be continued.) 


Margherita. 
Bice Apia: of the pasting of the Dowager 
Queen of Italy, your readers may like to hear 
that Her Majesty ones told me that, of all the 
characters in history, she most admired Lord 
Robeits. 

Tt is well known how pro-British Queen 
Margierita was, aud that sho would have 
Wished, if possible, that a British Princess 
should share the throne of Italy. 

_ Sie also told me that she preferred English 

Niteratme to any other. and that her favourite 

Magazine was the ‘Wide World Magazine.” 
es KATHLEEN TIBBITS. 

i. Maiden’s “Hotel, Delhi. iowa 5 


A QUEEN'S FAVOURITE 
MAGAZINE. 


WE think our readers will be interested 
in the annexed cutting, which recently 
appeared in the London Sunday Times. It 
is indeed gratifying to learn that een 
Margherita, a keen and well-informed judge 
of men and matters, entertained such a high 
opinion of THE WIDE WoRLD MaGazINE. 
Our grateful acknowledgments are due to 
the scores ot correspondents who were 
good enough to draw our attention to the 
Paragraph, 


Soe Isles les of t the 


afura 


“The Arafura,” says Mr. Long, 


is one of the least-known stretches of water in the world 


—a placid Eastern sea, studded with hundreds of beautiful islands, inhabited by picturesque 


and interesting people who have a strong dislike for work.” 


In this article the Author 


gives some very fascinating glimpses of life in these little-visited “Isles of the Blest.” 


ful little spice islands of Banda, in 

the Moluccas, which for nearly a 

hundred years held the nutmeg 
monopoly, and where numbers of Dutchmen 
made vast fortunes out of slave labour, you 
enter the Arafura Sea, one of the least-known 
stretches of water in the world. It lies out 
of the track of all steamers save those 
which ply from Queensland and Northern 
Australia to Java—and these only skirt its 
southern borders. 

It stretches from the Moluccas in the 
north, to Timor in the west, and to New 
Guinea in the east, whilst in the south it 
washes the reef-ringed shores of Australia’s 
Northern Territory, inhabited by savage 
blacks, some of the lowest types of mankind 
in existence. Once a month a vessel of the 
Dutch Royal Mail passes through the 
Arafura Sea, on its way to New Guinea with 
the mails; but apart from a native prahu or 
two, this is its only sign of life. I have 
sailed through its waters for weeks and 
never at any time sighted another craft ! 

Yet the Arafura is a beautiful sea— 
studded with charmingly picturesque little 
islands of coralline limestone, their cliffs 
weathered into the most fantastic shapes 
and crowned by luxuriant vegetation. Here 
and there are little bays and inlets with 
sandy beaches of dazzling whiteness and 
crystal-clear water, reflecting wonderful 
shades of greens and blues. In the northern 
and central parts, small islands, varying in 
size from a square acre to several hundred 
square miles, lie scattered in every direction, 
so that you are seldom out of sight of land 
for more than an hour or so together. 

The lower stretches of the Arafura Sea 
are untenanted by lands of any kind, and 
here you steam for hours through a clear, 
calm sea, on whose cloud-mirrored surface 
float vast numbers of jelly-fish, of varying 
sizes and colours, beautiful to behold. 


Sis southwards from the wonder- 


Weirdly-marked seca-snakes, some with a 
multitude of horrible tiny legs, like those of 
a centipede, fascinating and yet repulsive to 
watch, wriggle and squirm along the water's 
surface. 

They are poisonous, and altogether 
loathsome; and yet, when you see them 
first, with their striking combinations of 
colour---yellow and pink, in alternate bands, 
and mauve and brown—you cannot repress 
an exclamation of admiration or wonder- 
ment. 

Two other charms there are about the 
Arafura Sea—it is a region of comparatively 
calm waters and has magnificent sun 
Scarcely ever is there a wind of sufficient 
strength to cause a sea heavy enough to 
make a passage in any large vessel uncom- 
fortable, and hurricanes are almost unknown. 
During our winter, which is summer there, 
the wind blows from the north-west, in 
moderate strength, and_ brings moist and 
warm weather from the Equator, 

During the winter months, the wind 
blows from the south-east, from Australia, 
also moderately, bringing pleasantly cool 
days and quite cool nights. The sunsets 
of the Arafura Sea can be surpassed no- 
where. 


WONDERFUL SUNSETS. 


Never have I seen—in the Indian Ocean, 
the China Sea, the Atlantic or the Pacific— 
a sunset the equal in beauty of one I 
witnessed in the Arafura Sea. It was at the 
height of the rainy season, but the sky had 
cleared, after a day's heavy rain, an hour 
before. Vast masses of cloud had dispersed 
in all directions. In the north and cast were 
great shafts of steely grey, now fired from 
below with a gold-rose glow, a magnificent 
colour contrast. 

From below a low belt of cloud in the 
west, on the horizon, and touching the water- 
line, the sun sent out great spurs of fire into 
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The largest 
island has a 
volcanic chain of 
mountains —run- 
ning parallel with 
the sea, several 
peaks of which 
reach a_height 
of two thousand 
five hundred feet, 
and the others 
have high hills. 
Imposing lime- 
stone cliffs over- 
hung with creep- 
ing plants, ferns 
and shrubs_ of 
emerald n, 
and topped with 
a dense growth 
of forest trees, 
form the coast- 
line in most 
places; in be 
tween great head- 


thinly-stratified clouds above and trans- 
formed them into floating islands of crimson 
flame. To the south, all along the Australian 
horizon, were swathes of heavy cloud, broken 
into fantastic shapes. These the deep flush 
of the fast-sinking sun tipped with rose, 
whilst above them a golden glow merged 
into an opalescent-tinted sky. 

On either side of the sun lay clusters of 
tiny cloud-islets, seeming to rest on the 
bosom of a now molten sea—veritable Isles 
of the Blest, aglow with a strange light, 
peopled with the fancies of the soul ! 

The isles of the Arafura Sea, far too 

, Numerous to count, and so beautiful that 
were they within any reasonable distance of 
Europe or America they would certainly 
attain a rapid and lasting fame, are divided 
into three separate groups, each of which 
differs from the other in many respects— 
in shape, size, scenery, flora and fauna, 
and in people, and their manners and 
customs. 

These groups are known respectively 
as the Kei (pronounced like the letter ‘‘ K ’”’), 
Tenimber (or Timor Laut), and the Aru 
Islands, All, in turn, differ so largely from 
any other places I have ever visited, and are 
so remote (few people seem to know that 
such islands even exist) that a description of 
them and their peoples as I saw them quite 
recently may be found interesting. 

The traveller from the north sights the 
Keis first—three good-sized islands, one 
(Great Kei) of three hundred square miles, 
another (Little Kei) nearly as large, one a 
quarter of this size, and hundreds of tiny 
ones, many mere rocks. 


A typical island beach—coralline limestone overhung with 
shrubs and flowering creepers. 


lands lurk 
wonderful little 
bays, where the 
cliffs slope gently 
down to sandy beaches fringed with man- 
grove trees and waving coconut palms. 

Beyond, nestling amidst plantations of 
coconut, banana, and other tropical fruits,- 
are pleasant brown-thatched villages of 
delightful bamboo-built houses. 

I made my first landing in Kei at Toeal, 
the small capital of Little Kei, passing into it 
from the open sea through a narrow channel 
between small islands which form a lovely 
lagoon and guard it from the assaults of the 
ocean. A tiny settlement, with a long pier, 
built on a coral base, the houses mostly on 

iles, others picturesquely perched on the 
Pittside, it gave me pleasant impressions of 
Kei and its people. 

Toeal is the chief Dutch administrative 
port, and has a school, a church, a barracks, 
with a few Dutch Colonial coloured troops, 
and a jail. I soon left these “ blessings of 
civilization ’’ behind me and passed on into 
the jungle, to Nature and Nature’s children, 
for such, in the truest sense, are the islanders 
of Kei. 

Where they are pure-blooded, the people 
of Kei are Polynesian, tall and well-featured, 
with wavy brown or black hair, and a rich, 
clear brown skin. There is a fair admixture 
of Papuan blood, which is seen in coarser 
features, frizzy hair, and a skin nearly 
black; there are also a number of Malay, 
Arab, and Chinese traders amongst the 
population. 


WHERE WORK IS UNPOPULAR. 


The man of Kei is the best of the 
islanders of the Arafura Sea. He is 
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intelligent, and a skilful worker—when he 
chooses to work. The foreign trader who 
comes to the islands disparages him because_ 
he is not willing to barter his freedom for a 
daily wage of which he has no need. It 
is an extremely biased point of view. 

The trader—capitalist as he is and must 
be—is powerless without labour, and in 
the Keis, and the islands of the Arafura Sea 
generally, labour is the scarcest of all com- 
modities : very often it cannot be bought at 
any price. The trading steamers of the 
Dutch Royal Mail, the only means of com- 
mercial transport, are actually forced to 

on board their entire labour supply 
for dealing with the Arafura Islands’ 
trade ! 

They have roomy boats built specially 
for the purpose, and special tackle for dis- 
charging and loading from such boats, for 
often there is not only no labour, at the small 
ports of call, but no wharf either! All that 
the people of Kei are willing to do, as a rule, 
is to collect the natural produce of the island 
and sell it. They will gather coconuts, split 
them, dry the kernels into copra in the sun, 
and sell it to the trader. 

They will also cut down in their magni- 
ficent forests two or three kinds of hard wood 
resembling, and said to be as good as, teak, 
and saw it up into timber; and they will 
cut down the sago-palm, take out its pith, 
pound, and wash, and dry it ; and they will 
catch fish and dry them. But they will not 
go as hired labourers on any plantation 
belonging to another man, be he white, 
brown, or black. This law, though un- 
written, is nevertheless rigidly observed, 
and I fancy it will remain so for many 
years to come. 

And after all, 
why should they 
hire themselves 
out to a white 
trader in order 
that he may be- 
come rich out 
of their labour ? 
Close at hand, 
the property of 
all, they have the 
food supplies to 
which they have 
always been 
accustomed, they 
have timber for 
building their 
houses, and what 
few clothes they 
need they can 
manufacture from 
the plants of the 
jungle. 

This food 
and clothing, 
moreover, they 
can obtain with a 
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minimum of labour. Sago and coconuts 
are the chief items in the Kei dietary. Both 
grow without cultivation; the latter can 
be had at any time by climbing the tree, 
the former is so easily procured and 
rendered eatable that ten days is the 
average amount of labour required to 
supply one man with food for the whole 
year ! 

In this manner, and with the addition 
of maize—also very easily grown—and 
which is pounded into flour, wild pig and 
opossum meat, fish and shell-fish, and the 
flesh and eggs of a small variety of domestic 
fowl, the man of Kei gets on very well. 
Whatever luxuries he wishes to buy from 
the trader he can purchase by the sale of 
his | surplus stock of coconuts, sago, or 
maize. 

Having almost inexhaustible supplies 
of good hard wood, the Kei man turns 
them to good account in boat-building. 
He is one of the best boat-builders in these 
parts, building decked vessels capable of 
carrying fifty persons, as well as small out- 
rigger craft, beautifully modelled, broad and 
low in the centre, and rising at each end toa 
carved prow. 

His watery environment has made him 
a good sailor, too, and he has all the sailor’s 
superstitions. One is a curious instance of 
sympathetic magic. When a voyage is to be 
made, as soon as the vessel has left the beach, 
the spot is covered with palm branches, and 
becomes “ sacred,’’ no one being allowed to 
cross it until the vessel returns home. 
Should anyone do so, it is believed the 
ship would be wrecked. 

Moreover, two or three small children 


A corner of a “blue lagoon” in the Kei Islands. 
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are selected to sit in a room by themselves, 
and remain as far as possible motionless ; 
if they made any movement it would create 
a rough sea. Their diet must consist of food 
that is easily digested, and if they succeed 
in representing perfect calm, ie vessel 
and its crew will return safely, after a 
prosperous voy- 
age! What a 
chance for some 
enemy to create 
a violent storm! 


EXORCISING 
EVIL SPIRITS. 


Avery curi- 
ous Kei birth 
custom consists 
of placing an 
empty coconut 
shell, split and 
then fastened 
together again, 
beside an effigy 
of the father. 
The idea is that 
the soul of the 
child may take 
shelter therein, 
immune from 
the attacks of 
evil spirits, until 
it has grown up, 
like its parent. 

The “evil 
eye” is greatly 
feared, as I dis- 
covered to my 
cost when I 
sought to take 
photographs; 
the world about 
these people is 
always filled 
with spirits, 
mostly bad ones, and much of the leisure 
time of the folks of Kei is occupied with 
circumventing the powers of darkness! 
Whenever sickness and trouble come, some 
cave, or hollow tree-trunk, or large tree is 
visited and the malignant demon that is 
supposed to reside therein is exorcised. 

Suspended from a cross-beam between 
two poles hang presents calculated to turn 
the evil spirit from its mischievous courses, 
and with loud shouts the gifts are offered 
and the spirit besought to be still. 

There is not so much of this in Kei 
now as formerly. Missionarics have reached 
even this island Paradise, and before the 
onslaught of Western ideas old customs 
and beliefs are vanishing. Some of the Kei 
islanders, once clothed in little but their 
own innocence, now incline to hideous 
adaptations of Western garments ! 

From Toeal I went over to Banda Elat 


on the right is a perfect Albino. 
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in Great Kei, a fascinatingly tty little 
port, on the curve of a ‘Snall bay, with 
tiny islands facing it. The settlement, 
built in picturesque terraces from the 
sea-shore up to a height of many hundred 
feet, is flanked by mountains clothed to 
their summit with dense forest. 

In the near- 
by jungles are 
to be found 
some of the 
world’s rarest 
butterflies, and 
beautiful birds 
—scarlet lories 
and green nut- 
meg - pigeons— 
wing their way 
a he er and 

ither. Purple- 
black and ruby 
and emerald- 
tinted beetles 
scamper away 
before you, and 
sleek little green 
lizards, with 
shining blue 
tails, twist in 
and out amongst 
bright - coloured 
flowers, ferns, 
and shrubs. 

It was here 
that I dis- 
covered a very 
interesting Kei 
child who was a 
periect Albino. 

oticing a little 
dark-brown girl 
of six or seven 
struggling along 
with a white 
baby .on her 
back, in the 
midst of a crowd of other native youngsters, 
and feeling sure that no European child— 
if such a thing existed in Kei—would be 
entrusted to the care of a small native 
girl, I followed the child, stopped her, and 
examined the infant, a girl of two or three 
years of age. 

Her skin was dead white, eyes pink, 
and hair flaxen, and her bare neck and 
shoulders, where the hot tropical sun had 
burned it, were a deep brick red. The 
baby blinked its eyes in the strong light 
like an owl and evidently disliked it— 
poor wee mite! I soon had a crowd 
round me, including the mother—quite a 
good-looking Kei woman of the Polynesian 
t 5 
is She could not explain the phenomenon, 
which seemed to be sufficiently rare in Kei 
to make the baby a child of distinction, and 


‘readily agreed to be photographed holding 
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A Tenimberese man outside his picturesque home. 


the child’s older sister in one arm, and the 
Albino in the other. 

There was no suspicion of the child being 
a half-caste; its history was generally 
known, besides, it had a distinctly native 
appearance, despite its fairness, and to make 
assurance doubly sure, I consulted the only 
Dutch official on Great Kei, who confirmed 
that it was an Albino. 

Banda Elat derives the first portion of 
its name from the fact that it was settled 
three hundred years ago by the survivors 
of the people of Banda, who, refusing to work 
on the nutmeg plantations for the Dutch, 
were partly exterminated by Jan Petersen 
Coen, the Governor. 
The remainder fled to 
Great Kei, where their 
descendants live to-day, 
preserving the ancient 
Janguage of Banda, dead 
in the island itself, and 
the type and customs of 
the race. 

Timor Laut, or the 
Tenimber Isles, lie south- 
west of the Kei Group, 
and are much more exten- 
sive. Jamdena, the largest 
island, is eleven hundred 
square miles in extent, 
and Larat is one-third 
of its size, whilst there 
are a great number of 
smaller islands. 

Low, green-clad hills, 
with small ravines open- 
ing out on to the shore, 
like so many Isle of Wight 
chines with coral reefs for 
rocks, and blue lagoons 
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in place of the English 
Channel, give the Tenimber 
Isles quite a_ different 
aspect from that of Kei, 
though only two hundred 
miles distant. The trees 
are more Australasian in 
character, the eucalyptus 
am the beautiful tree-fern 
flourish on the _hill-sides, 
and in places vegetation is 
so profuse that trees and 
ferns overhang the low 
coralline cliffs and cast 
their leaves and blossoms 
into the sea beneath. 

The houses are built 
on a low staging, three or 
four feet above the ground, 
but often on the ground 
level, with very long, slop- 
ing roofs of thatch, curious 
forked gable ends, and an 
occasional window! The 
people are largely Papuan, 
almost black in colour, often 
with frizzy hair, but their features, modified 
by some mixing of Malayan and Polynesian 
blood,- are far more pleasing than the 
Papuan, and their physique and stature 
are commanding. 

It is not unusual to meet with men 
of over six feet in height, and clothed in 
Jong loin cloths (the women wear these, 
too, in dark colours), a bead necklace, many 
armlets, and a most voluminous. turban, 
composed of yards of cloth twisted around 
the head in curiously artistic fashion. This 
headdress is often ornamented with beads, 
flowers, and the plumes of Birds of Paradise 
and other birds. 


A village scene on one of the Tenimber Islands. 
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THE “SICKNESS BOAT.” 


They hve some very interest- 
ing customs, one of which is that 
of curing sickness by pending: it 
away from the island. The effigy 
of a man is placed in a small 
canoe, together with food for a 
voyage, and is then cast adrift at 
the mercy of the wind and tide, 
whilst the people shout: ‘‘ O sick- 
ness, go from here!”’ Next a pig 
is killed, and some of the flesh « 
offered to the Sun-God, who is 
besought to keep the community 
in good health, in order that they 
may be able to eat pork and drink 
palm wine ! 

The drawback about this busi- 
ness is that if the canoe goes ashore 
on some other part of the island 
the sickness it carries breaks out 
there! Another curious custom 
appertains to turtle catching; one of the 
principal occupations of the men of Tenimber. 
The skulls of the turtles already captured 
are hung before the house of the fisherman, 
and before he goes out to hunt for others 
he makes an offering of betel-nut to the 
spirit of a turtle, placing it between the 
jaws of the skull, and asking it to entice 
its relations in the sea to come and be 
caught ! 


Types of pagan Tenimberese. The 
Christians wear more clothes. 


A pretty little islet off the coast of Larat. 


All things considered, these islanders 
lead lives of great happiness, cordially 
detesting regular work, taking no thought 
for the morrow, and basking in the sun- 
shine. The men do their share of food- 
getting in the form of sport—hunting, 
fishing, and trapping—and leave everything 
else to the women. 

But they are not really lazy, for they 
take an enormous amount of interest in the 
work of others, Their favourite occupation 
when a steamer arrives—which is never more 
than monthly, and sometimes yearly—is 
to sit on the coralline rocks in the brilliant 
sunshine, under the shade of the palm, and 
watch the boats’ crews unload and load 
cargo from the beach. 

They revel in this, and send the glad 
word round the island that a ship has arrived, 
and now is the time to come and attend the 
show of watching others work! Then, from 
hill and jungle they come down to the sea- 
front and watch the sport with the eagerness 
of Cup-Tie spectators. 

‘o test the youth of the country and 
discover whether they were maintaining 
this glorious tradition of their ancestors, 
offered some of them money to accompany 
me on walks along the beach in order to 
discover shells, of which there are many, 
rare and beautiful, in Tenimber. One and 
all refused ! The idea was absurd, They had 
no use for money. Why then, merely in 
order to acquire some, should they walk 
with me in the hot sun, and stoop con- 
tinually ? 

I had an object, they pointed. out; I 
obtained shells, and perhaps shells were 
pretty. Some of them they even collected 
themselves occasionally.. This gave me an 
idea, and I showed them a charming little 
specimen of a cat's-eye that I had found. 
“Will you join me in a hunt for these?” 
I asked. I had “ takers ’ at once, and soon, 
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with < band of frolicsome young Tenim- 
berese, I set off on a most joyous cat’'s-eye 
hunt, and found many. These people will 
exercise themselves for a useful object, but 
money-making is not considered useful ! 

In Tenimber also there are mission- 
aries, who, among other things, teach the 

ple to wear clothes—a practice which is 
ecsatite painfully prevalent, so that you 
have to go into the back-blocks to see 
the islanders as they are in reality! One 
thing they will mot be able to do, and 
that is to teach them to work ! 

Ihave written 
of the lighter side 
of the Tenimber- 
ese; they have é 
a darker side— 
they were, a very _ 
few years since, 

irates and head- 

unters. Save in 
a few very remote 
districts these 
lawless practices 
have been given 
up ; this, at least, 
the missionaries 
have accom- 
plished. 

The Aru Is- 
lands are believed 
to have formed 
he rt of New 

uinea at one 
time ; that is the 
theory of the great 
Alfred Russell 
Wallace, who 
resided there in 
1857, when he 


A pagan boy of Tenimber. 
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was making his famous natural history 
collections for British museums. They lie 
a good way east of Tenimber and south of 
Kei, and the two hundred miles of sea 
between them and New Guinea is so 
shallow that vessels proceeding from the 
Moluccas thereto make a wide detour to 
avoid it. 

There are six large islands and sixty 
or seventy small ones—over three thousand 
square miles in all—and the great creeks 
which divide them are supposed to be the 


ancient beds of New Guinea rivers which once 


discharged here, 
Flat and 
swampy, for the 
most part covered 
with virgin forest 
—palms, screw- 
pines, canariums, 
and _ tree-ferns— 
the coast-line is 
.. not beautiful, but 
‘low hills relieve 
\ the monotony in- 
i] land, and here 
and there are 
some charming 
snatches of 
scenery. Flowers 
and trees are 
practically the 
same as those of 
New Guinea, and 
the same birds, 
insects, and ani- 
mals are found 
—the Bird of 
Paradise, casso- 
wary, brush- 
turkey, short- 
winged thrush, 
and kangaroo. 


A gala headdress 
—cloth, flowers, 
leaves, beads, and 
brilliant - coloured 
bird-plumes. 
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The people are true Papuans, 
with black or sooty-brown skins, 
woolly or frizzy hair, thick-ridged, 
rominent noses, and slender limbs. 
ost of them are still in a savage 
state, but work on the pearling 
grounds and contact with mis- 
sionaries have rubbed a good deal 
of the rawness off some of them. 
The cultivation is poor, and sago 
forms their chief article of diet, 
but they are keen traders and fisher- 
men, and experts in the art of 
shooting Birds of Paradise. 


BIRDS OF PARADISE. 


Making inquiries about this 
trade, I was assured that it was 
strictly under the control of the 
Dutch authorities, who institute a 
close season yearly, and, if they think the 
birds are being shot in too large numbers, 
forbid all shooting for a year. 

Now that the traffic is forbidden by the 
Uni ed States and the British Empire, the 
plumes are sent to France. One of the 
chief traders told me the popular concep- 
tion that the breeding of the Birds of 
Paradise suffers from the traffic in the 
plumes is an erroneous one, since the only 
ones shot are the males—when they have 
reached the age of four years and their 
maximum beauty of plumage. He main- 
tained that the birds then become pugna- 
cious, and fight and kill one another. 

They have done their breeding, he 
declared, and their slaughter inflicts no 


Some of the Christian Tenimberese. 
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A Tenimberese fisherman and his odd boat. 


injury on Birds of Paradise as a whole. 
This is special pleading, of course, but I 
narrate it for what it is worth, and the 
trader wes quite sincere. 

The Aru people, like many other natives 
of the East, have a great fear of sleeping 
in a house the night following a death. 
They believe the soul of the departed one 
is still in the house, and that, should they 
fall asleep and dream, they would encounter 
it! After this it would seem to be not with- 
out reason that they should be addicted to 
the practice of eating dog’s flesh—in order 
to become brave ! 

In some extraordinary manner the gong 
has come to be one of the most prized posses- 
sions amongst Aru folk, and it figures pro- 
minently at all 
times of present- 
giving. With a 
fair number of 
gongs a man can 
buy a very useful 
wife ! 

The chief in- 
dustry of the Aru 
Islands is pearling _ 
and the collection 
of shells for 
mother - o’ - pearl. 
Turtle-shell, 
shark's fins, and 
ivepang, Or sea- 
slugs, are also 
sought—the two 
latter to appease 
the dainty appe- 
tite of Chinamen 
in far-off coun- 
tries. _ Coconut- 
trees abound, and 
copra is dried and 
shipped toCelebes 
and Java. The 

earling grounds 
ie out on 
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great coral reefs which adjoin the 
eastern shores of the islands, and 
-stretch across to New Guinea. 

There is a regular fleet of 
pearling schooners at work, under 
Australian control, and most of the 
divers are Japanese, who form 
quite a large element in the popu- 
lation of Aru’s chief town and port, 
Dobbo, situated on a small island 
on the western coast. 

Dobbo is a curious collection 
of tin-roofed shop-houses, coconut 
palms and _ casuarinas, with a 
Chinese temple, a mosque, a wireless 
station, a jail, and a most nonde- 
script population, including less 
than half-a-dozen whites—all right 
good fellows. 

Naturally, in such a place as 
Dobbo, one hears stories of amazing 
luck. Quite recently a simple Aru 
islander, walking along the beach, 
kicked against a black pearl oyster shell, 
found that it contained a huge pearl, went 
off joyfully with it to Dobbo, knowing a 
little of its worth, and offered it to an 
enterprising Chinese shop-keeper, who asked 
him how much he wanted for it. 

“All your shop and house—every- 
thing in it,” replied the man of Aru— 
for this seemed to him to be riches inex- 
haustible. 

“Done!” said the Chinaman, and for 


A street in Dobbo. 


the equivalent of about five hundred pounds 
he became the, lucky possessor of the pearl, 
and at once set out for Macassar, the chief 
port of Celebes, hoping to get a better price 
or it there than in Dobbo. Arrived there, 
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he was persuaded by a very honest Dutch- 
man to proceed to Paris, where he would be 
sure to get the best price of all. The Dutch- 
man, moreover, offered to accompany him 
as guide, philosopher, and friend, for John 
had never been to Europe, and was afraid 
to go alone. 

The pair eventually arrived in Paris 
and sold the pearl to one of the largest 
dealers for seven’ thousand pounds! John 
then paid off the European, who accepted 
a fair commission only, and 
went to Marseilles with 
his money, intending to 
book a passage back to the 
East. 

Not knowing quite 
how to do this, he wan- 
dered more or less aim- 
lessly about Marseilles with 
over six thousand pounds on 
his person, and, incredible 
as it may seem, had no 
adventures! Fortunately for 
him, ere long he thought of 
going to the office of a big 
Java Company in Marseilles, 
where he met one of the 
partners, who persuaded the 
Chinaman to hand him over 
nearly all his monev, got him 
a passage back to Macassar, 
and sent his money on by 
draft. And John got home 
safely with his money—a 
fortune out of a pearl shell, 
kicked open by chance on 
Dobbo beach by an Aru islander ! 

After hearing this story I walked along 
many Aru beaches, and kicked against 
many black pearl oyster shells, but I 
never encountered one containing a pearl! 
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The entrance to a burial chamber of 
the cave-men. 
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Away up in the Guadalupe Mountains of New Mexico lies a strange land of gorges and 

ravines containing literally thousands of caves, many_of which have never been explored. 

Some of the caverns contain relics of prehistoric cavé-men and extinct animals; others are 

veritable fairylands of beauty. Mr. Livingston is an authority on the caverns of New 

Mexico, and here describes his experiences during a trip that embraced visits to several of 
these weird underground labyrinths. 


S strange as the mountains in the 
moon is the cave-country in_ the 
Guadalupe Mountains of New 
Mexico, where the famous Carlsbad 

Cavern is located. 

There are literally thousands of caves in 
this weird region. Very few of these have 
ever been fully explored, and many not at 
all. They have not even been counted, co 
that these rocky fastnesses afford an oppor- 
tunity to be not only a sightseer but a 
pioneer explorer as well. The Guadalupes 
undoubtedly contain some of the most 
spectacular caverns in the world, numbers 
of which still await discovery and investi- 
gation. 

This strange underworld had long 
attracted me, and one fine day, in company 
with Ray V. Davis, a well-known local 
photographer ; ‘‘ Pete ’’ Anderson, a news- 
paper man ; George Pixler, a cotton-farmer ; 
and Arthur Lee, an oil-field electrician, I set 
cut from Carlsbad, New Mexico, with the 
idea of exploring some of the caves more 
thoroughly than I had ever done before— 


more thoroughly, if possible, than any 
previous investigator. 

Two cars carried the party to the hills— 
the ‘st three men in a new and shining 
mac: ine, Lee and I in the former’s ancient 
and, lilapidated “ flivver.”” We went ahead, 
part,y to point out the way, but mainly 
in order that, in case of a breakdown, our 
friends should not lose sight of us and leave 
us stranded in the desert. 

{That ‘‘ flivver had many weird and 
worderful idiosyncrasies, the chief, perhaps, 
beifig an insatiable craving for water— 
abdut five gallons every few miles. This was 
a serious problem, since watering-places were 
few and far between. Anything in the way 
of a rise made the radiator boil like a kettle, 
and we had only just reached the foothills 
when the car gulped down the last of our 
avvilable supply. : 

“We'll sce one cave, anyway,’ I said, as 
I pointed upward. 

Some distance up the wall of a rugged 
canyon we could detect the opening of a 
small cave—unimportant, as these caves go, 
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but interesting us being one of the bur 
places of an ancient race whose identity | 
not yet been determined. The cave has oft’ . 


The Author, Mr. Carl B. Livingston. 


been visited, the seals of the crypt have been 
broken, and vandals have carried away 
almost everything it contained, 

The walls inside are black with 
the smoke of centuries, and the cave 
itself is so dry that at every step 
the dust rises in clouds. It is this 
complete absence of moisture that 
accounts for the remarkable state 
of preservation in which the remains 
were found. 

One behind the other, on hands 
and knees, we crawled down a long, 
tunnel-like opening, and suddenly the 
leading man recoiled. Three skeletons 
of ancient cave-men mouldered in the 
dust across our path ! 

These cave people, the scientists 
say, bearno resemblance whatever to 
the North American Indians. Their 
skulls, for instance, indicate long 
heads and thin faces, the opposite to 
the Indian. They only occupied the 
lesser caves for living purposes, ' 
choosing those fairly low down on 
the face of the bluff, but neverthe- 
less above the flood-line. For burial 
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purposes they selected the caverns higher 
up, which were more difficult to detect 
from below. 

These burial caves are often found sealed 
with a mud-plastered wall of stone placed 
about four feet back from the entrance. 
A great deal of the basket-work of this pre- 
historic race has been found, in an excellent 
state of preservation, woven from the fibre 
and blades of the various cactus palms indi- 
genous to the locality. Many yards of 
netting made from the fibre of the ““ Spanish 
bayonet "” have also been discovered. This 
was evidently used in the trapping of 
animals and birds. 

One of the cave-man’'s strangest posses- 
sions was an arrangement that looks like a 
huge Mexican hat, the crown being repre- 
sented by a cone-shaped basket filled with 
burnt bones which was carried upside-down 
in another wide, shallow affair resembling 
the brim of the hat. It is believed that these 
queer receptacles were employed in religious 
rites and that the burning of the bones had 
some sacrificial meaning. 

There was nothing else of any interest in 
this first cave, so we went back to the cars, 
where we found that the “ flivver’s ’’ fever 
had cooled somewhat. We therefore deter- 
mined to see if she would consent to go 
without a drink until the next water-supply 
was reached, Luck was with us, for she was 
just beginning to hiss like a steam-engine 
with the safety-valve open when we ran 
into a stretch of country where there had 
been recent rains—the first for five or six 
years. 

When we gleefully filled up from the 


Not a Mexican hat, but an arrangement of 
baskets used by the cave-men for some 


mysterious rite. The top basket, when 
discovered, was filled with burnt bones. 
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first mud-hole, however, we speedily dis- 
covered that our troubles were by no means 
over—in fact, they had only just begun. 
The radiator was leaking like a sieve, and 
almost as fast as we poured the water in it 
ran outagain. Our trail, when we attempted 
to start, resembled that of a water-cart. 

But necessity is ever the mother of 
invention, All at once the “ flivver’s” 
owner abruptly stopped and emptied a bag 
of tobacco into the radiator-top. This 
drastic remedy acted with unexpected 
success, speedily reducing the leaks to mere 
drips. 

Pe Why didn’t I think of that before ? ”” 
he growled, as we proceeded on our way. 

Our route now took us through Last 
Chance Canyon, a gorge so deep and narrow 
that we almost had to lie on our backs to see 
the sky above the top of the towering cliffs. 
This gloomy ravine contains a number of 
cave-men’s dwellings, the vast antiquity of 
which is evidenced by the millions of tons of 
débris that have slipped down upon the 
ashes of their fires. 

Upon the bluffs, at places where the 
smooth rock-faces are protected from the 
elements by overhanging cliffs, one can see 
the hieroglyphics of this ancient race. The 
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inscriptions differ from those of the Indians 
in that the latter expressed their messages 
in the form of pictures. For instance, if 
deer were plentiful, there would be a repre- 
sentation of a deer, and the direction in 
which it was running would indicate the 
locality where hunting was likely to be good. 

The writings of the cave-people, how- 
ever, are not pictorial, but take the shape 
of strange characters, not unlike Chinese, 
and are either painted or etched on the rock. 
The symbols are of much greater age than 
the picture-writings of the Indians, for the 
Indians often used the same surfaces, 
writing their records, in many cases, over 
the inscriptions of the cave-dwellers. 

Parking the cars under a big juniper 
tree by a running stream, we walked up the 
canyon for half a mile or so until there burst 
into view a beautiful waterfall. Here the 
stream, looking like a silver thread, speeds 
to a dizzy leap, the end of which is veiled by 
rainbow mists in the depths of the canyon 
far below. Behind this shaft of falling water 
lies Sitting Bull Cave, our objective. 

We climbed up under the waterfall and 
sat down in the mouth of the cavern, It 
was a wonderful resting-place. Above us 
was the moss-green canopy of the jutting 
rock over which 
the cascade 


Part of Last Chance Canyon, where the party visited a number of 
the smaller caverns inhabited by the cave-men. 


rushed, outwards 
the glittering, 
multi-coloured 
curtain of tumb- 
ling water, and 
behind us the 
great cave and 
utter darkness. 
“T wonder if 
all these caves are 
connected, and 
whether they 
were caused by 
volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, or some- 


thing of the 
kind?”’ mused 
Pete. 


He expressed a 
fallacy that most 
people hold. The 
caves are not 
volcanic in origin, 
owe nothing to 
earthquakes, and 
are seldom, if 
ever, connected 
with one another. 
Their existence is 
due simply and 
solely to the 
action of water, 
through countless 
ages, on a vast 
limestone deposit 
nearly two 
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thousand feet 
thick and, accord- 
ing to geologists. 
about fifty million 
years old. This 
water-action can- 
not be described 
in detail here, but 
those_ interested 
will find a full 
account of it in 
any standard work 
on geology. 

When we had 
rested sufficiently 
we lit our lanterns 
and filed into the 
vestibule of Sit- 
ting Bull Cave. 
The chamber 
which we entered 
first appeared as 
clean as newly- 
made _ porcelain. 
The formations 
were clear-cut and 
fresh-looking, 
showing that the 
room was in the 
state known to 
geologists as 
“ living.” 

Twenty years 
ago, by the light 
of matches, I ex- 
plored this very 
room when it was 
still partially filled 
with water— 
when, in fact, it was still what the scientists 
call a “ solution chamber.” 

It was a foolhardy feat, and it was 
ignorance, not bravery, that made me do it. 
I had sense enough, however, to know that 
the water was likely to be of varying depth, 
so as I waded along knee-deep I tossed 
pebbles just in front of me. If the result 
was a deep “plunk!” I went round 
another way ; if the sound was high-pitched 
I waded straight through with all the con- 
fidence of youth. 

And now, twenty years later, I saw how 
lucky it was for me that I had done this 
rough sounding, for on one side of the cave 
was a yawning chasm, a pool a hundred 
feet long and about fifty feet deep. 

It was along the very edge of this that 
I had wandered as a youngster; its deep 
waters had received many of my fragments 
of stone. Had I stepped off the shallows 
into this gulf and wetted the matches I 
should have been left helpless, without a 
tay of light to guide me, and the odds are 
that I should have swum blindly in the 
wrong direction or sunk and been carried 
beneath some overhanging shelf. 

Concentrating our pocket searchlights 
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The tiny entrance—made smaller by a fallen tree—through which the 
explorers squeezed their way to visit the “Hidden Cave.” 


on the pool, we found that we could see deep 
down into this unique water-room, which led 
away into the dimness of the unknown region 
beyond. 

The water is clear and magnifying, and 
through its liquid lens one sees what 
resembles the ocean bottom in a tropical 
sea. Sponge-like forms in the clear depths 
simulate some of the strange creatures of 
the sea, and here and there is a vivid splash 
of colour, caused by the falling of a piece of 
red stalactite into the pool—for this is one 
of the brightest-coloured of all known caves. 

Returning to the cars, we trudged up 
Last Chance Canyon for another two miles 
until we came to a natural bridge—a huge 
rock arch spanning White Oaks Canyon at 
the point where it joins Last Chance. This 
arch is all that remains of what was once a 
cave which, thousands of years ago, was 
no doubt as beautiful as the one we had 
just left. 

White Oaks Canyon itself follows the 
line of the old cavern, the roof of which has 
now fallen in, and as we walked up it we 
rested presently in what must have been a 
room of exquisite beauty and now, in its 
roofless condition, is suggestive of an ancient 
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A natural arch, the last remnant of what was once a great cave 
that has since fallen in 


Greek theatre. From a smooth rock floor 
rise semicircular terraces of stone steps; 
along the walls are still to be seen some of the 
ancient decorations. We followed the course 
of this former cavern for a mile, until we 
reached its other extremity. 

It was now getting late, and we returned 
to the place where we intended to camp by 
the nearest route. We soon had a cheerful 
fire of juniper-wood popping and dancing in 
the evening air and licking with long, greedy 
tongues of flame round the coffee-pot and 
frying-pan. All at once the rhythmic thud 
of a horse's hoofs broke the silence, and an 
old man on horseback, followed by a couple of 
hounds, drew up. It was ‘‘ Uncle Ed,” the 
pioneer cattleman of these mountains, on 
his way home. 

“‘ Get down and turn your horse loose,” 
we shouted, for in the South-West hospitality 
is a watchword that makes manya trail easier. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” came the reply. 
“T thought at first you was a bunch of them 
oil-fellers with a tree-pod.’’ (He meant a 
surveying instrument mounted on a tripod.) 


“Know anything about the caves 
round here ?’’ I asked him, presently. 
““Oh, you're hunting caves, are you ? 


Well, on the Rim Rock, close to the head of 
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this canyon, there ~ 
is a cave so deep 
that you can hear 
the chickens 
a-crowing in 
Chiny !" 

t knew the 
one he meant. It 
is one of a series 
of ‘wind caves” 
on the eastern rim 
of Dog Canyon. 
These “wind 
caves’’ are very 
deep, the canyon 
on which they are 
situated being it- 
self of a depth of 
some two thou- 
sand feet, with a 
very steep, bluff- 
like wall. 

The canyon 
walls are faulting 
and sliding into 
the narrow valley, 
and the faults 
create “chim- 
neys”’ from one to 
two thousand feet 
deep. With the 
wind in the right 
direction, a cur- 
rent of air races 
upward through 
the passage at 
such a rate that 
it creates most 
uncanny moans and howlings—Uncle Ed's 
“chickens a-crowing in Chiny.” 

With the first rays of the morning sun 
we were on our way once more, but again 
the “ flivver ’’ began to misbehave herself. 
The radiator was leaking worse than ever, 
and we had run out of tobacco. It was 
“Uncle Ed "’ who solved the problem. 

“Tobacco!” he snorted scornfully, 
when we asked him if he had some. “ 
don't waste tobacco on ‘ flivvers’!"’ With 
that he picked up some dry horse-manure. 
“Try this,” he said, and to our surprise 
we found that the leaks stopped as soon as 
hot water was poured into the radiator. 

Now, we decided, we were all right; 
but the ‘ flivver " thought otherwise. So 
much strenuous outdoor exercise had given 
the engine a ravenous appetite for lubri- 
cating oil, and presently it began to ‘‘ knock.” 
We poured the last drops of our reserve supply 
of oil into its gluttonous interior and trusted 
to luck. 

In a series of curves and zig-zags we 
climbed in an incredibly short time from 
the drab desert foothills to the pleasing 
timbered mesas of the main range. Ah 
of us on the skyline rose a high hog-back 
ridge bristling with millions of pines—our 
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main objective and the centre of the region 
of little-known caves. 

One of the most remarkable caverns in 
the whole series is the Deep Cave—my name 
for it—on South Double Canyon. It opens 
like a huge tunnel in the side of the mountain 
and slopes downward at so steep a grade that 
at the slightest touch the débris of small, 
angular stones on the floor starts flowing 
into the horrible void below. Three hundred 
feet down the passage curves abruptly to the 
left, at an even steeper gradient. Next come 
a few ledges, and then, apparently, bottom- 
less space. 

With a companion I once ventured as 
far as the curve immediately beyond which 
lies this fearsome abyss. We had only just 
started on the trip when the whole mass of 
small stones underfoot started sliding slowly 
down—and we slid with them ! To say that 
we were scared is putting it mildly, for all 
the time, ahead of us, we could hear the 
continuous stream of pebbles clattering over 
the ledges at the jump-off. 

Fortunately for us, an occasional large 
fixed boulder checked our progress, though 
it did not stop the stones, and presently we 
reached the curve and crawled up on to a 
small sloping shelf where, so long as we did 
not slip off, we 


were safe. 
By rolling 
rocks into the 


terrifying pit of 
blackness on 
whose verge we 
hung we tried to 
gauge its depth. 
The rock would 
give three or four 
bounces over the 
edges ; then there 
vollowed a long, 
lweathless silence 
--and twelve 
seconds _ elapsed, 
as timed by our 
watches, before 
there came a 
muffled, hollow 
boom from far 
below ! 

On another 
occasion a pro- 
spector, assisted 
by a party of men 
equipped with 
ropes, attempted 
further explora- 
tion. He was 
lowered over the 
precipice at the 
end of a five- 
hundred-foot 
rope, and _ the 
entire length had 
been paid out 
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before he reached a firm footing which hé 
imagined to be the bottom. 

A flashlight, however, quickly showed 
him that he was still on a mere ledge pro- 
jecting out into space, and he lit a piece of 
oily waste and pitched it overboard. The 
burning rag went out before it reached the 
end of its drop. So tremendous is the cave 
that his flashlight was about as much use to 
him as a firefly would have been, illuminating 
nothing but the ledge on which he stood. 

At dusk there rises from the cave-mouth 
a column resembling smoke from a smoulder- 
ing volcano, accompanied by a hissing sound 
like escaping steam. It is the flight of 
thousands of bats emerging for their noc- 
turnal prowl, and beating the air with 
their myriad wings. 

From a vantage point near Deep Cave 
six other caverns can be counted in the 
opposite canyon wall. One of these is an 
anomaly of cavedom. It has a mouth at 
both ends; one walks into one side of a 
mountain and comes out on the other. This 
placed is haunted, not by.bats, but with 
wild sheep—the big-horn’ (ovis canadensis 
texianus), an almost extinct species. 

It is an intensely uncanny experience 
to spend any length of time in the great 


The fantastic chamber in the ‘Hidden Cave,” where the party 
halted for lunch. ee tna 
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black spaces under- 
round. In the 
larger caves, where 
many hours are re- 
quired even for a 
partial exploration, 
the utter silence— 
a silence that can 
literally be felt— 
soon beginsto affect 
one’s nerves. One 
is grateful for the 
faintest sound; the 
musical tinkle of a 
distant dripp ng 
spring sounds like 
the mellow reso- 
nance of silver bells. 

One imagines 
all sorts of odd 
things, too. Once, 
when I was work- 
ing with a comrade, 
we both of us 
thought we heard 
someone calling in 
the far distance, 
and yelled in re- 
sponse. An answer- 
ing cry rang out, 
and we hurried in 
what we fancied 
was its direction. 
Though we heard 
the ‘‘ voice’’ again, 
however, we could 
find no one, spite 
of hunting high and 
low. Almost cer- 
tainly it was not a 
human cry at all 
—at least, I sin- 
cerely hope not, 
for if those strange 
calls were made by 
a man he is in that 
cave still. 

But to return 
to the present 
trip. With the 
“ flivver’s’”’ troubles 
apparently over, 
we made next for 
Hidden Cave, on 
the very crest of ° 
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the hog’s back. 
Hidden it certainly 
is, for the entrance 
is a hole barely large enough for a man to 
squeeze through, and a fallen pine has 
obstructed a portion of what opening there 
is. One at a time we managed to wriggle 
through the cavity, and then worked our 
way carefully down the steep, sloping rocks 
to the flat bottom of the cave. 

Here we found ourselves in ‘a dazzling, 
fantastic land of unreality, With its pro- 


In the foreground is seen the strange formation known as the “Chinese 


found silence and delicate beauty, to enter the 
Hidden Cave is like slipping in and spying on 
the home of the fairies while the fairies are 
away. Here, at a most unlikely-looking place 
—dcer were browsing peacefully as we came 
up—one can step inside a hollow mountain 
and stroll round the resplendent chambers of 
a mighty subterranean palace with passages 
leading away into the unknown beyond. 


—SSS_er Gd 
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had dropped in at 
some remote date, 
The cave, however, 
continued beyond 
this “ sky-light ” ; 
there was a twenty- 
foot drop which we 
had to negotiate by 
means of a hand- 
over-hand climb 
down a lariat car- 
ried for just such 
emergencies, 

Twenty feet 
does not sound 
spectacular, but to 
fall twenty feet 
upon jagged rocks 
is just as fatal as 
to fall five hundred, 
Above our heads, 
too, in a “ fault” 
in the rock-strata, 
hung boulders 
weighing many 
tons, apparently 
ready to drop at 
any moment. Re- 
membering that a 
stone only as big as 
one’s fist, falling 
from any consider- 
able height, can kill 
a man as effectively 
as a bullet, we took 
no unnecessary 
time in descending 
that rope ! 

Once on the 
lower level, we had 
walked only a few 
yards when a low 
serpentine wall en- 
closing a miniature 
sorest arrested our 
attention, Then 
someone discovered 
a deposit of “ cave 
pearls,” or oolites, 
These “ pearls” 
+ke on a_ high 
polish, and very 
resemble the 
variety. 
Presently, very 


Wall,” the best example hitherto found. This is in the “Hidden Cave.” 


For untold thousands of years these 
caverns have been in the making, and one 
feels all the thrill of the pioneer as one pene- 
trates into the enchanted halls, which few 
men have ever set eyes on. Some of them, 
indeed, have never been fully explored ; 
no one knows how far they extend 

Rounding a curve, the daylight abruptly 
appeared, for a hundred feet or so of the roof 


unexpectedly, we 
saw three men ap- 
proaching out of 


the darkness. They proved to be the genial 
forest ranger, Mr. Lee Beall, and two other 
foresters, who, seeing some of our belongings 


on a log at the entrance to the cavern, had 
followed us to see if we were in need of as 


ance. They at once joined us and took an 
active part in our subsequent explorations. 
Massive, marble-white pillars seemed 


now to be supporting the roof, which 
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glittered with countless sword-like stalactites. 
Their cold, icy-clear beauty emphasized the 
chilliness of the cavern after the blazing heat 
outside. Here and there, however, ivory 
and shell-pink colourings relieved the 
whiteness and gave tone and balance to the 
colouring. 

We lunched with the foresters at the 
edge of a clear, cold spring strangely situated 
on the rim of a great basin-like bowl an 
acre or more in extent. After the meal we 
went some distance down a long, high- 
ceilinged hallway of exquisite loveliness. 

No one has ever penetrated to the end 
of this vast corridor. The floor is at times a 
Tunning stream, and once we stopped and 
huddled round a lantern to examine some 
strange pebbles in its bed. On being broken 
open each stone was found to contain in the 
centre a small lump of charcoal. This would 
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not only make a black mark, but still 
retained the old structure of the wood. 

In another wing of the cave we came 
upon the skeleton of some animal half-buried 
in the rocks. Scientific authorities have pro- 
nounced this to be that of the extinct cave 
bear, which lived during the glacial period 
and the age of the cave-men. A strange 
thing about the behaviour of both _pre- 
historic man and beast is that almost 
invariably they went to the wall of the cave 
to die, and the base of, the walls is always 
the first place to examine for specimens of 
this nature, 

Leaving the Hidden Cave, we walked 
about a mile and a half along the mountain 
ridge to a point where we peered into a 
canyon some three thousand feet deep, the sub- 
lime grandeur of which vied with the delicate 
beauty we had just glimpsed under-ground. 


Like a scene from Fairyland. An alcove in the “Hidden Cave.” 
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Ths “Hall of Silence.” No one has ever penetrated to the end of this beautiful corridor, 
the floor of which is sometimes covered by a running stream. 


A few hundred feet below the crest of 
the divide we entered the vast Cottonwood 
Cave. The opening of this, in sharp contrast 
to the other, is large enough for four or five 
locomotives to pass through abreast, and the 
main cave, so far as it has been explored, 
is sufficiently spacious to form a fair-sized 
goods-yard. 

About a hundred feet above its floor 
is a ledge in the form of a horseshoe, 
which, like the balcony of a theatre, almost 
circles the hall. During a blizzard four 
thousand goats were once housed in the 
balcony. Small flocks lost by the herders 
often seek the cave as a shelter, and, 
strangely enough, they always prefer the 
lofty balcony to the comparative safety of 
the floor. 


The Cottonwood is characterized by 
gigantic formations, and its stalagmites and 
pillars are stupendous. 

Our progress, however, was brought to 
an end at a point where an avalanche of 
huge blocks had blocked the passage. 

Our time was now up. There still 
Temained the Black Cave, the Big Cave, 
and many others equally spectacular, but 
impossible to reconnoitre in a trip limited 
to four days. Reluctantly, therefore, we 
returned to the outer world, where the giant 
canyon was darkening with the shadows 
of evening. Plodding wearily campwards 
through the tall pines, we regretfully 
left the great caverns to the bats, the 
panthers, and the prowling ghosts of the 
cave-men. 
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A Roll ne Stone 


Y father 
wasa large 
employer 
of labour 

in 14rmingham, and 


more than myself 
and the young man 
from the country. 

I had been at 
the sheds about nine 


when very young I months when the 
was sent: ‘to the G7. W St Claz eC desire for change 
Oratory School ot caused me to send 
Edgbaston in that Illustrated by A. E. BESTALL in my notice, and 
city. There I came another fortnight 


under the benign in- 
fluence of that most 
lovable of men, John 
Henry, Cardinal 
Newman, trom 
whom I learnt a 
great deal. 

The death of 
my father, following 
shortly after his 
failure in business, 
caused me to leave 


not what. 


Wanderlust, “ go-fever,” the itching foot— 
call it what you will—some men must 
always be on the move, very often leaving 
a comfortable job in search of they know 
So it was with the Author, who 
here describes his experiences in all sorts 
of billets from signalman to stowaway and 
policeman to planter. 
snug haven of a little business of his own, 
he is not sure that his wanderings are over. 


} found me one of the 
noble army of un- 
employed. A week 
later I sought and 
obtained a situation 

| as a ‘bus conductor. 

| For giving one 
a kaleidoscopic view 
of life the‘ monk 
board ” of a "bus is 
well-nigh perfection, 
and I really thought 


school at an early 

age. Confronted with the task of earning 
my own living, I presently found myself 
employed at the honourable if somewhat 
dirty occupation of engine-cleaning on the 
London and North-Western Railway. 

An engine-cleaner’s berth—a stepping- 
stone to the dignity of the foot-plate—is 
one that many parents might take into 
serious consideration when their sons’ future 
is being decided. The work is not hard, 
the pay, in the light of the future, is fairly 
good, while to a steady young fellow pro- 
motion is sure. 

At the sheds it is the custom to give 
each newcomer a nickname ; why I received 
the highly suggestive one of ‘' Manslaughter” 
I do not know, but it was the cause of a 
rather amusing incident. A new hand from 
the village of Bilton, near Rugby, asked one 
of my mates why I was called by that name, 
and received the somewhat startling reply 
that some time previously I had killed a 
man during a quarrel and had been found 
guilty of manslaughter, under extenuating 
circumstances, and acquitted! He added 
slyly that it was well to deal carefully 
with me. 

The immense respect that the greenhorn 
showed me, while very flattering, was never- 
theless a great mys y to me; I had but 
to express the slightest desire to have any- 
thing done, and the man from Bilton saw to 
it at once—to my astonishment and the 
delight of my mates, who, of course, had 
been let into the secret. However, it came 
out at last, and nobody enjoyed the joke 


I had found an ideal 
occupation, but in a short time the spirit 
of unrest and love of change asserted itself, 
and I again became a gentleman of leisure. 

After a short spell of idleness, my 
characters being very good, I obtained a 
berth in the G.P.O, as a letter-carrier. I 
cannot truthfully say, however, that the job 
appealed very strongly tome. To a man of 
my temperament the dull, daily grind and 
routine, the same old faces and_ sights, 
became unbearable, and although I stayed 
twelve months I was never comfortable. 
Finally I sent in my resignation and once 
more became disengaged. 

While having a glass of ale one morning 
at the bar of a large public-house, I over- 
heard someone remark that the landlord 
was in want of a potman, so, drinking up 
my ale, I slipped round to the other door 
and applied to Boniface for the job. 

Being in those days a strong, muscular 
voung tellow, I was immediately engaged as 
“ chucker-out and potman at ten shillings 
a week and board. Let me say at once that 
on this job I can honestly claim to have 
earned my pay! I had always boasted 
that I was not afraid of hard work; three 
months of the life of a potman, however, 
caused me to reflect seriously whether that 
boast was justified. 

From 6 a.m, to 12 p.m. of solid, “ hard 
graft,”’ with only two hours’ rest, should 
satisfy anyone, and I strongly recommend 
‘work-shys ’" not to take on a job of this 
kind. Once more the yearning for ‘ some- 
thing difterent ’’ came over me, and in due 


course Boniface’s window again announced 
that a young man was required. 


1 JOIN THE ARMY. 


Finding myself again at liberty, I deter- 
mined to take a step I had often con- 
templated—enlisting in the Army. With 
visions of the Victoria Cross and other 
decorations before my eyes I ‘took the 
shilling ’’ and became a soldier bold. The 
Victoria Cross, as far as I was concerned, 
remained a vision, for during my time with 
the Colours England was happily at peace. 

I well remember the day when I first 
entered the barrack square as a raw recruit. 
A squad of men in full kit was marching 
backwards and forwards at a quick pace, 
the sergeant in charge rapping out commands 
with bewildering rapidity. I asked an old 
soldier standing near what they were doing. 

“* Defaulters’ drill,’ was the answer. 
“You keep out of that squad, laddie .” 

The words made a deep impression on 
me, and I there and then determined to 
follow the well-meant advice. After four 
years and a half 
with the Colours 
I bought my dis- 
charge, leaving 
witha clean sheet. 
My record—nine 
months a private; 
three months a 
lance-corporal; 
twelve months 
full corporal; and 
the remainder of 
my service with 
three gold stripes 
on my arm— : 

roved that the old soldier’s advice 
en followed to the letter. 

One amusing little incident during my 
soldiering may bear relating. In my 
company was a private named Young, who 
possessed the most vacant look ever seen 
on human face. One day I had a squad 
out at sighting practice, Young being one 
of the number. 

I gave the usual instructions, conclud- 
ing with the order, ‘‘ Press the trigger 
without motion of hand, eye, or arm, 
keeping the eye fixed on the object aimed 

t3: 


had 


Observing Young’s rifle bobbing up and 
down like a kite on a windy day I went up 
to him and asked what on earth he was 
aiming at. 

“Please, sergeant, I was aiming at 
you !’’ came the guileless answer. 

I looked very hard at Young, but he 
returned my scrutiny with an expression 
so childlike and bland that I had to turn 
my back on the squad in order to indulge 
in a broad grin. As I turned away I could 
bave sworn I saw a slight flicker in Young’s 
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left eye, but when I glanced quickly back 
the rascal’s face bore the same vacant 
expression as usual, 


THE POLICEMAN’S LOT. 


After leaving the Army, at the age of 
twenty-six, I joined the police force of the 
city of B- , and soon discovered that a 
polcemans lot is not particularly pleasant. 

he general public simply tolerates him— 
except when they need his services—the 
criminal classes hate him, and his own 
superiors generally regard him as a person 
who requires strict supervision. With few 
exceptions, however, our police are a credit 
to the nation. 

I can personally vouch for many little 
acts of kindness rendered by the man in 
blue under cover of night to the helpless 
peor of a great city. I could relate number- 
less stories, some humorous, some very sad, 
of incidents of my life in the police force. 
One laughable episode will always remain in 
my memory. Recah ‘ 

While on duty in the early hours of the 


Pestul ~ 
“*You keep out of that squad, laddie!’” 


morning I heard a great commotion just 
ahead of me, and hurrying forward to find 
out the cause I came across the officers who 
“worked ”’ the next two beats to my own 
firmly grasping one another by the collar. 
They were both very drunk, and each was 
declaring, in a loud voice, his fixed inten- 
tion of taking the other to the lock-up. One 
had his helmet on back to front and his 
lantern glaring ; the other was minus lamp, 
belt, or helmet. 

I was at once appealed to by both men 
as to whether they were not strictly doing 
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their duty. Seeing how matters stood, I 
gravely agreed, pointing out that they were 
completely justified in the course they were 
taking. his satisfied them, and very soon 
after they hauled one another into the pre- 
sence of the station inspector. Then, to their 
vast astonishment, these watchful guardians 
of the night were conducted to separate 
cells to rest till morning. 

Here is an incident of another kind. 
One night I was approached by a shabbily- 
dressed female who informed me in a 
very solemn voice: “I am the Queen of 
England.” 

Thinking I was dealing with a mental 
case, I told her I was sorry to see Her 
Majesty out without an escort. 

‘But my escort cannot come, for I 
have killed them,” was the startling reply. 
“Come. and see!” : 

She pointed to the entrance of a court 
close at hand, and thinking I might get her 
quietly home I went. The court contained 
four small houses, and opening the door of 
the nearest one she remarked, in the same 
solemn voice, ‘‘ Yes; both dead, both 
dead !”” 

I entered the small kitchen and there, 
on a sofa, lay two little girls—as I thought, 
peacefully sleeping. And so they were, but 
it was the sleep of death, for they had been 
killed by a mother whose reason had sud- 
denly fled! I locked up the house and 
persuaded the poor creature to come to the 
station. At her trial she was found unfit 
to plead and was sent to a criminal asylum, 
where she died a year later. 

This tragic affair made a deep impres- 
sion on me; I never relished my duty after- 
wards. After twelve months’ service I 
resigned, and became once more a rolling 
stone. 

My next billet found me back 
again to my first love, the railway 
service, this time as a signalman at 
a small station 
about two miles 
from Luton, in 
Bedfordshire. But 
I soon tound out 
that the life of 
“the man in the 
box ’’ would not 
suit me. Being 
cooped up for 
twelve hours at 
a stretch, under 
a heavy responsi- 
bility the whole 
time, was not at 
all to my liking, 
and I only stayed 
a very short time, 
though during 
that period I was 
nearly the cause 
of a great catas- 


“*T am the Queen of England.’” 
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trophe which, under Providence, was happily 
averted. 

Twice a day the London to Manchester 
express—one of the fastest trains on the line 
—passed my signal-box on its outward and 
inward journeys; there was also a great 
deal of goods traffic. 

One day I noticed that it was nearing * 
the time for the down-express from Man- 
chester to pass. My line was clear, and I 
was awaiting the signal to say she was 
coming when my bell rang and I was 
informed that the express was running late. 
I passed the word on to the next man down 
the line, who told me that he had a goods- 
train waiting, loaded with perishable stuff. 
Would I pass it if he sent it on ? 

Judging the time, I decided I could 
get it through and safely shunted off the 
main line before the express came along. 
“All right,”’ I told him. “ Hurry her 
through.” In my excitement and inexpe- 
rience I completely forgot that I had given 
“line clear ’’ to the box above me. The 
goods-train duly started on its journey 
towards me, and was just in sight when to 
my horror I heard the bell ring from the 
upper box, indicating that the express was 
on her way through my section—heading 
straight for disaster ! 


AVERTING A CATASTROPHE. 


For the moment my nerve seemed to 
desert me! Then, like a flash, I ran to the 
side window nearest the goods-train and 
hung a red flag out. Grabbing up another 
red flag, I flew down the steps and raced 
up the line towards the Manchester train, 
waving the flag 
wildly and shout- 
ing and crying in 
my distress. Just 
then I heard the 
express _ whistle, 
and realized that 
she was out of 
the tunnel just 
round the bend. 
There were only 
a few hundred 
yards between the 
twotrains! Pant- 
ing and sobbing, 
I ran as I have 
never run before, 
tight in the mid- 
dle of the track. 

A moment 
later the express 
came in view 
round the bend, 
not a couple of 
hundred _ yards 
away. Thank 
Heaven! the 
driver saw me! 


There came a grinding of brakes and a 
shower of sparks, and I jumped clear as 
the huge engine thundered past, the locked 
wheels screaming like souls in agony. I 
had just time to glance down the 
line, saw the goods-train puffing 
peacefully away towards us, and 
heard the express engine screech 
out a warning. Then came blackness 
and oblivion. ° 

When I came to 
I was lying on the 
side of the track, with 
a crowd of excited 
people round me. Not 

fty yards srrarated 

the two engines, and S._— 
I thanked Heaven the SS 
danger was past. I 
shudder even now to 
think of the awful 
disaster that would 
have resulted if the 
express had been even 
a minute earlier. 

Needless to re- 
mark, this affair put 
an end to my career 
as a railwayman; 
although the managers 
offered to find me 
another post I decided 
that my nerves were 
not strong enough. 
Even now I hate to 
hear an engine whistle. 

Shortly after this 
the rover’s fever got 
hold of me again, and 
this time I decided to clear out of England 
and try my luck overseas. Accordingly I 
made my way to Liverpool, and was walking 
round the docks one day when I noticed a 
Dutch cargo-steamer lying at a wharf. I 
went aboard her, more out of curiosity than 
with the hope of getting a job, and as I could 
not see anyone of importance I stood idly 
watching the loading. Presently I asked a 
man near me where the ship was bound for. 

“‘ Java,” he replied. “‘Whydo you ask? 
Thinking of stowing away?” 

I laughed at the question ; but suddenly 


an idea occurred to me. Why not? I 
thought. 
“What if I was?” I asked the man, 


cautiously. 
“Oh, nothing, mate,” he replied. ‘Only 
I was thinking the same myself.” 
We had a chat, and finally the stranger 
persuaded me to join him in the attempt. 
e seemed to be a decent fellow and appa- 
rently knew all about the stowaway business. 
Pooling our funds, we bought a supply of 
food and some bottles of water. Then we 
returned on board and, when no one was 
looking, dived down into a hold that was 
full, crept between the sacks, and lay down. 
VoL. Lvi1.—18. 


“I flew down the steps and raced 
up the line.” 
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Early that night we heard the crew 
making preparations for sailing, and forth- 
with settled down to sleep. WhenI awoke 
I felt pretty ill, what with the cramped 
position, the heat of the hold, 
and the motion of the ship. We 
were well out to sea, my friend 
told me, but it would be advis- 
able not to show ourselves yet 
awhile. 


THE STOWAWAYS. 


After a couple of 
days of skulking in 
the hold, during which 
time I was very sea- 
sick, I insisted on 
making our presence 
known. My com- 
panion rumbled 
somewhat, buteventu- 
ally gave in. Forcing 
the hatch-cover up, we 
showed our grimy 
faces over the coam- 
ings. 

I was almost 
blinded by the bright 
daylight, but after a 
time recovered myself 
and scrambled up on 
deck. All of a sudden 
we heard a shout and 
saw a Man coming 
towards us. He 
seemed to be cursing, 
but we discovered he 
was speaking Dutch, 
so we gave up all attempts to talk to him. 
Without loss of time he hauled us up the 
steps leading to the bridge and into the 
captain’s presence. Fortunately for us, the 
skipper could speak English fairly well, and 
1 answered for the pair of us, explaining that 
we were ‘down and out” and wanted to 
reach a new country. 

The captain fumed and raged a good 
deal, but eventually took pity on us and 
sent us for’ard to see the bos’un. The 
bos’un gave us a bed and some food, and 
after a wash and a change we felt different 
men. We were left alone all that day, but 
were given to understand that the following 
morning we shouid be expected to work. 
Thereupon I added one more trade to my 
growing list, that of a sailor; and when, a 
few days later, I was asked to go down below 
to assist in stoking, I found this yet another 
occupation, and a very hard one at that. 

I never worked so hard before or since, 
and I was not at all sorry when Java hove 
in sight and our ship entered the harbour. 
When she mocred and the port officials 
came on board there was a great row over 
us two stowaways, and we were forbidden 
to land. My friend, however, took French 
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leave, slipped ashore, and_ disappeared. 
What became of him I never learnt. 
Leaving Java, with me still on board, 
the ship went to Pondicherry, a French 
settlement in Southern India. Here I drew 
the pay which I had earned as a volunteer 
stoker, went ashore, and interviewed the 


“We showed our grimy faces over the coamings.” 


British Consul. He told me that in his 
official capacity he could not allow me to 
land, but between ourselves he advised me 
to vanish from the ship in the night and 
make my way up-country to British India. 

Needless to say the Dutch captain knew 
of my plans, and helped me all he could, for 
he foresaw considerable difficulty in getting 
rid of me through the regulation channels. 
That night I left the ship, ‘‘ jumped” a 
train, §et out at the first big station I came 
to, and slunk away into the shadows on the 
opposite side of the platform. 

After the train had departed I returned 
to the station and found that I was in 
British India, in the Malabar district. 
Making my way to the booking-office, I got 
a ticket to Madras, intending to look for 
work there. A pleasant-looking white man 
was the only other occupant of my carriage, 
and on the way I got into conversation with 
him and told him my story. He listened 
with interest, and after a while asked me if 
1 would like to work for him. He was a 
planter, he explained, and wanted someone 
to act as an overseer and also be a companion 
to himself. 

This proposition I promptly agrced to, 
being only too pleased to find a home and 
a job so quickly. In inky darkness we 
alighted at the smallest station I have ever 
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seen, and began a long ride in a bullock-cart 
along a perfectly appalling road. We safely 
reached my new friend’s house, and in the 
course of the next few weeks I became con- 
versant with the work of the plantation and 
realized the loneliness of a planter’s life. I 
did not envy those who were alone on their 
estates, as my em- 

loyer had been 

fore I joined him. 


TIGERS! 


The work was 
not without its dis- 
tractions, for one 
day a native rushed 
into our compound 
with the news that 
a tiger had attacked 
his bullocks whilst 
on a journey along 
the road leading 
through the jungle. 

It appeared that 
he was driving his 
two white bullocks 
along the road very 
early in the morning 
—about 2 a.m.—as 
it was cooler then 
and he had a long 
distance to cover. 
His two-wheeled 
waggon or cart was 
half full of sacks of 
rice for the ma.4et. He was half asleep on 
top of the load when he felt a jolt, and 
woke up to find his animals in a state of 
terror and on the point of bolting. Then 
he realized that the yoke was off their 
necks and the cart itself tilted backwards. 

Looking behind, he saw to his horror 
that there was a tiger on the tail-end of the 
vehicle ! Too scared to move, he remained 
where he was, and presently the bullocks, 
now free of the yoke, started off up the road 
in response to a low roar from the tiger. 
Directly the animals bolted the tiger jumped 
down from the cart, roared again, and then 
disappeared into the jungle. By this time 
the terrified bullocks were some distance 
away. 

‘The man was on the point of going after 
them when, in the clear moonlight, he saw a 
tigress appear from the side of the road, leap 
on to the back of one of the bullocks, and 
pull it down. At the same moment, from 
the other side, the tiger sprang on to the 
remaining bullock, and soon had him lying 
dead on the ground. His mate was already 
busy with her own kill. Thereupon the man 
ran back as fast as he could to his village 
and then straight on to our place, begging 
us to avenge his ‘‘ poor bullocks.”’ 

In passing, I might mention that, 
strange as this story may seem, we later 


ascertained that it was absolutely true, and 
many hunters can recount similar instances 
of the sagacity and cunning of the king of 
the jungle. 

My employer was quite willing to go 
after the tigers, for they were a grave menace 
to the neighbouring herds. We therefore 
called our headman, chose a few other men, 
and set off on the trail at once. On reach- 
ing the spot we found the cart just as 
described by the driver, and a little farther 
on up the road came across the remains 
of the two bullocks. We decided to build a 
machan, or platform, in the trees and sit 
up to await the return of the two tigers. 

By evening the platform was ready and 
the coolies were sent back to camp, leaving 
us two white men and the native headman 
alone on the machan. The moon was due to 
rise at 3 a.m., and it was now only midnight. 
All around us we could hear mysterious 
noises. This was my first night in the Indian 
jungle, and it gave me a chilly feeling in the 
region of my spine to hear cracklings and 
rustlings all round me and yet not be able 
to see anything. 

By 2.30 a.m. I was more than half dead 
with cramp in my legs—all movement was 
forbidden, of course—and I did not care 
two straws whether the tigers came or not. 
Suddenly a small indistinct form, and then 
another and another, crossed the road and 
stopped at the carcasses. 

My employer 


gripped my arm. 
“ Jackals,” he whis- 
pered. “Don’t 
move.” I heard the 


crunching of bones 
and the growling of 
the jackals as they 
started on this unex- 
pected feast. By 
this time the moon 
was getting brighter, 
and I could see the 
animals fairly plainly. 
Suddenly, however, 
they vanished. 
“* Keep quiet! Now 
for it!”’ breathed my 
companion in my ear. 

It had been 
arranged beforehand 
that if both tigers 
arrived I was to pick 
the nearest one and 
fire on the word: 
“Now!” from my 
employer. 

The jungle had 
suddenly become 
quiet—the most un- 


canny silence I 
have ever  experi- 
enced. I was trem- 


bling with  excite- 
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ment, but the tension of waiting cooled me 
down, and after a time my nerves became 
steady again. A quarter of an hour passed ; 
then I heard a rustling in the bushes on the 
far side of the road. I lowered my head, and 
with a thrill beheld my first tiger! He stood 
motionless for a moment, with just his head 
and shoulders showing, but presently he 
stepped out on to the road, his tail waving 
gently, and looked to right and left. 

Evidently satisfied with what he saw, 
he stepped towards the carcasses. As he 
moved, the bushes parted and the tigress 
joined him. Like two great cats they crossed 
the road, covered by both our rifles, while 
the headman sat like a statue between us, 
holding another rifle ready loaded and 
cocked in case one of our weapons jammed. 

Presently the royal: feast began; we 
could distinctly hear the crunch, crunch of 
bones. Silently I covered the tigress, whici 
was nearest to me, and waited for the word 
to fire. Strange to say, I now felt quite cool 
and safe. I was wondering about the signai 
when suddenly the tiger moved to the 
second bullock, leaving the first to his mate 
This brought the tiger nearer to me than 
the tigress, and accordingly I changed my 
aim. Evidently my employer had been 
waiting for something like this, for he 
breathed ‘‘ Now !”’ 

I fired at once, and then rapidly 
reloaded. My companion pulled trigger 


“T let him have another shot.” 
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almost at the same instant, and when the 
smoke cleared away I saw he had hit his 
animal, which was evidently badly wounded 
and trying to crawl into cover. The tiger, 
however, was crouching down and glaring 
towards us; apparently I had missed. 
Suddenly he sprang straight at the platform, 
whereupon I let him have another shot. 
He fell back, hit in the shoulder, and then 
bang! went my employer’s rifle and the 
tigress rolled over and lay still. 

Meanwhile the tiger was _ roaring 
savagely, tearing up the ground in his fury. 
“‘ Fire again,'’ said my companion, and this 
time I gave Mr. Stripes his quictus. “ Well 
done, sir, well done!” cried my employer, 
and the headman murmured ‘' Shabash !”” 

I was eager to jump down and examine 
our kill, but was promptly pulled back and 
told to wait, with my mnfle loaded and ready 
for action. Both animals proved to be stone 
dead, however, and when we finally measured 
them the tiger was found to measure nine 
feet six inches and his mate nine feet four 
inches over all. Both were in splendid con- 
dition. The skins were cured for us by the 
natives, and a general holiday was pro- 
claimed in the surrounding villages to cele- 
brate the destruction of these two beasts, 
which had been a continual source of trouble 
to the whole district. 

I stayed with my planter friend for a 
good three years, by which time I was able 
to speak and read the local dialect and also 
several native languages. Then, one day, 
my “ boss” sent for me and told me that he 
was selling out. Family matters in Australia, 
his home, demanded his presence, and he 
was leaving that month by a mail-boat from 
Bombay. Would I be willing to stay on 
with the new proprietor ? 

I did not fancy the idea of a strange 
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“ boss,” and said so, whereupon my employer 
suggested that I should remain as_ hi 
manager till the sale was completed. To 
this I agreed, and he then departed, after 
giving me one of the best testimonials I have 
ever received. 

Three months afterwards the new owner 
“took over,” and I journeyed to Bombay 
in search of another job. I had heard of 
good positions going in the Police, and 
thought I would try my luck there. I had 
a month’s holiday and then saw the Com- 
missioner of Police, with the result that I 
was engaged for cix months on probation. 

During this period I came to the con- 
clusion once more that the Police service 
was not quite what I was looking for and 
decided to ‘‘ move on” again. My duties 
lay in the docks, where I used to see the 
English mail-steamers arrive and depart, 
often wishing I could go with them. This 
idea got such a hold on’ me that finally I 
tesigned from the service and book a 
passage home, landing in England in much 
better circumstances than I had left and a 
lot wiser. 

With the money I had saved I bought a 
little tobacconist’s shop, and now, I think, 
I may settle down—unless I get the “ call 
of the East ’’ again, when I should not be 
surprised if I answer it. Ili I do, my travels 
will start all over again—and I Con’t know 
that I shall be sorry. 

Of course, 1 am not so young as I was, 
but even now I sometimes wonder if my 
snug little shop is the end of the trail. It 
seems drab and dull to end one’s life selling 
cigarettes and tobacco, though many a 
weary wanderer would thank Heaven for 
such a safe anchorage. That is the worst 
of having the wanderlust in one’s blood : one 
never knows when it will break out. 
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HE simplicity of this method will astound 
you. You will be amazed at your own rapid 
progress. You learn by mail— you receive 

personal instruction from one of America’s foremost 

Commercial Artists. Get into this fascinating 

game NOW. You can easily qualif A. few 

minutes’ study each day is all that is needed 
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Artists 
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“ENGINEER SCOTT LOOKED ROUND. HE SAW THREE MASKED MEN, ONE 
BRANDISHING A REVOLVER, THE OTHER TWO CARRYING RIFLES.” 


(SEE PAGE 260.) 
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LLiLip Winter Luce 


Mlustrated by NORMAN SUTCLIFFE 


The amazing life-history of one of the most notorious outlaws who ever troubled Canada 


and the Western States. 


Bill Miner robbed his first stage-coach when he was seventeen, 
and held up his last express train when he was seventy! 


Like Robin Hood, he preyed 


on the rich to help the poor, and during fifty years of banditry never killed a man or used 
a weapon unless hard-pressed. Mr. Luce has been at great pains to compile an accurate 


account of this 
narrative. 


extraordinary man’s adventures, and vouches for the authenticity of the 
“I met the old brigand when he was an inmate of the New Westminster 


Penitentiary,” he writes, “and, as a reporter, was a member of the posse that hunted him 
after his escape.” 


young Bill Miner fell in love with 
a dancing-girl. He had _ her 
icture tattooed on the base of his thumb. 
orty-five years later that tattoo sent him to 
the Penitentiary for life. At least, it would 
have been for life if Bill, just a year after- 
wards, hadn’t made the 
most sensational jail- 
break ever known in 
Canada—and got clear 
away. 

Bill Miner held up 
his first stage-coach in 
Texas before he was 
seventeen. He held up 
his last express train— 
in Georgia—when he was 
over seventy! Like 
Robin Hood, he robbed 
the rich to help the poor. 
Railways and big cor- 
porations were his prey; 
the widow and the 
fatherless were his 
special care. During 
fifty years of banditry 
he never killed a man, 
and never used a firearm 
except when hard- 
pressed. Whenever he 
was obliged to make a 
woman passenger hold 
up her hands he apolo- 
gized profusely, but he 
could curse most fluently 
if a man happened to be 
slow in obeying corh- 
mands. 

Vou. vit.—19. 


TAY back in the roaring days of 
the “early ’sixties in California, 


= 


The Author, Mr, P. W. Luce, who 

was a member of one of the posses 

that hunted Miner after his last 
escape. 


Miner stopped his first stage-coach 
single-handed, out of sheer devilry. He 
didn’t make much of a haul, but he got what 
he craved for morethan money—excitement ! 
For many years after that he devoted himself 
to robbing coaches and stealing horses and 
cattle in the Southern States. He was often 
caught and convicted, but he had a positive 
genius for breaking out 
of jails. 

In those days, if a 
“bad man” got away, 
the authorities didn’t 
bother about chasing 
afterhim; they reasoned 
that he would get caught 
again sooner or later or 
else be strung up by some 
“vigilance committee.” 

For five years, after 
a stage-robbery that 
yielded mighty poor 
pickings, San Quentin 
Penitentiary was Miner's 
home. When he was re- 
leased, in 1879, he found 
that he had become so 
notorious that he was 
compelled to leave Cali- 
fornia for less vigilant 
fields. Sheriffs and 
police-chiefs everywhere 
persisted in gathering 
him in on suspicion, and 
these constant arrests 
became monotonous. 

Accordingly Bill 
struck out for Denver, 
Colorado. Here, in 
November, 1880, he met 
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Billy Leroy, who was already celebrated as 
one of the most daring Rocky Mountain 
highwaymen. The pair formed a partner- 
ship, Miner assuming the name of W. A. 
Morgan, though among his intimates he was 
known as “ California Billy.” 

Miner and Leroy, atter a hectic round 
of pleasure-secking in the principal towns 
of Colorado, ultimately found themselves 
“broke.” A minor hold-up financed a pro- 
specting tour in the south-western part of 
the State, and then, on December 15th, they 
robbed the Del Norte stage of three thousand 
six bundred dollars. Sheriff Lew Armstrong, 
of Rio Grande County, promptly got after 
the robbers with a strong posse, and they 
were compelled to separate. 

Leroy was caught, tried, and hanged 
forthwith by a vigilance committee—not tor 
the hold-up in particular, but because of his 
many misdeeds. Even with the noose round 
his neck, he steadfastly refused to give any 
information regarding his partner, who got 
clear away with the loot. 

Miner fled to Chicago, but staved there 
only a short time. Before returning West, 
he bought several suits of the latest cut and 
style, and enough fancy shirts, ties, collars, 
suspenders, hats, mufflers, socks and hand- 
kerchiefs to fill two Saratoga trunks. Bill's 
fancy ran to rather loud colours, and when, 
a few weeks later, he settled down in the 
little town of Onondago, Mich., his déit 
in local society was the sensation of the year. 
His courtly manners, charming speeches, and 
graceful dancing made him a prime favourite 
with the ladies. 

Onondago and vicinity had five hold-ups 
during Bill’s short stay, but never once did 
the finger of suspicion point towards the 
handsome voung bachelor. 

With his‘ easy money ” Miner presently 
made his way back to Denver. There he met 
Stanton T. Jones, with whom he set out on 
an expedition into the Rio Grande country. 
In March, 1881, the couple stopped the 
Del Norte stage, Miner's old friend. The 
booty was small, and the bandits fled north 
on stolen horses, which they abandoned near 
the town of Saguache. Crossing the moun- 
tain range on foot through Marshall’s Pass 
into Gunnison County, Miner and Jones 
obtained temporary work on the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway. 

One evening they overheard the mail- 
carrier telling some of the labourers that a 
posse was heading that way in search of 
stage-bandits, and decided to quit that 
night. In their flight they fell in with a 
horse-thief named East, who undertook to 
guide them to safe 

cast, proved a poor pilot. 
After four days of wandering in the foothills, 
W.A. Brenaugh, sheriff of Saguache County, 
came up to the trio at dusk, riding leisurely 
across a bridge forty miles from Del Monte. 
The posse had the startled bandits covered 


with rifles before they could draw their 
weapons, Knowing the desperate character 
of his captives, the sheriff trussed them up 
with baling-wire and tossed them into a 
freight-wagon before dismissing his posse. 

That night camp was made at Wagon- 
wheel Gap. Sheriff Brenaugh and_ his 
assistant, Goodven, exhausted by the long 
chase, fell asleep, leaving the teamster on 
guard, After a while the teamster also 
dozed off. 

“ Wriggle up this way a bit,”” whispered 
Bill Miner to Jones. 

Thereupon Jones wriggled, twisted, and 
turned until his hands were within reach of 
Miner’s mouth. Then, with infinite care, 
Miner began to use his teeth on the baling- 
wire, biting and tugging until Jones got one 
hand free. By this time Miner's lips and 
gums were oozing blood from dozens of cuts 
and scratches, and his tongue was swollen 
to nearly twice its normal size. 

Once his hand was at liberty Jones 
soon removed the rest of his bonds. Then 
he freed Miner, and was starting work on 
East when the teamster suddenly woke up 
and shouted the alarm. 

Crack ! 


A DASH FOR FREEDOM. 


Jones, using a pistol overlooked on the 
horse-thief, fired at Goodven, breaking his 
arm at the first shot. A second shot crippled 
the sheriff's shoulder. Two more shots, and 
poor Goodven's other arm hung limp and 
useless. Then, before Brenaugh could get his 
gun into action, Miner and Jones dashed 
away into the darkness to freedom. t, 
the horse-thief, still tangled up in many 
yards of baling-wire, failed to make his 
escape, and spent the next five years in the 
Colorado Penitentiary. 

Adopting the a/ias of William Anderson, 
Miner stopped for some time in a Chinese 
camp below Sonora, California, where a 
doctor treated him for chills and fever. It 
was while lving seriously il! there that he 
planned his next hold-up, in which he had 
as partners Jim Crum, Bill Miller, and his 
former associate Stanton Jones. This time 
they were after gold carried by railway 
express. 

During his convalescence Miner became 
the most popular ladies’ man in the county. 
In celebration of his complete recovery 
John Curtain gave a big dance at his new 
house on Knight’s Ferry Road, nineteen 
miles below Sonora, where the Beau Brum- 
mell bandit was the lion of the evening. 

According to country custom, every- 
body in the district was invited to the dance. 
Jim Crum, ex-convict and experienced train- 
robber, was among those present, but kept 
discreetly in the background ; to all appear- 
ances he was not even acquainted with Bill 
Miner, After the ball was over Crum, Miner, 
Jones, and Miller rode fifteen miles, held up 
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“Miner began to use his teeth on the baling-wire, biting and tugging until Jones got 
one hand free.” 


a train, and took thirty-five thousand dollars 
in gold from the express car! Five days 
later they were in San Francisco, having 
made the entire journey on horseback, vid 
Livermore and Oakland. 

Bill Miner, now flush with money, and 
remembering the pretty compliments paid 
him by the ladies of Sonora, proceeded to 
equip himself with new finery and much 
expensive jewellery. Then he made a 
serious error of judgment—and a woman 
was the cause of it. 

During the dance at John Curtain’s a 
young lady had permitted Bill to kiss her 
in return for a solemn undertaking that he 
would send her some music as soon as he 
reached a big city. Mindful of his promise, 
Miner bought a large supply of music and 
expressed the package to Sonora. This 
parcel gave the authorities their first clue 
to his whereabouts, his sudden flight having 
aroused suspicion. 

The bandits were making ‘their home on 
the outskirts of San Francisco, and here 
Crum was taken by surprise and arrested. 
He had six hundred dollars in gold coin on 
him at the time, and was armed with two 
fine pistols and a breech-loading gun. 

In the stable was his thoroughbred 
horse “ Flora,” which he had ridden all 
the way from Sonora. This animal was 


noted throughout the countryside for her 
endurance and speed, and had for years 
made much money for Crum at local races. 
Miner and Miller just managed to evade 
capture, but were complelled to leave their 
horses and saddles behind, thus definitely 
establishing their identity. 

The posse which started in pursuit of 
the fugitives included Captain Aull and 
Police-Officer Arlington, of Sacramento, who 
travelled by buggy along the river road for 
a whole day without finding any trace of 
their quarry. Returning home towards 
evening, they saw two men on the high levee 
near the water. 

“ T’ll see if these fellows know anything,” 
remarked Aull, and with that he picked up 
his shot-gun and stepped down from the 
buggy. When he came within thirty feet of 
the two strangers he noticed they were 
holding their double-barrelled shot-guns at 
full cock. 

Disregarding their menacing attitude, 
Aull advanced and struck up a conversation, 
pretending to be a duck-hunter who had 
become separated from his party. It was a 
ticklish situation, for Aull had recognized 
Miner, who had served four years under him 
as a convict at San Quentin. Miner, however, 
failed to recognize Aull, and after a short 
chat they parted. 
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“JT didn’t dare to look back,” said Aull, 
later, “‘ but every moment I expected to be 
shot by the second man. I knew Miner 
wouldn't shoot a man in the back—he wasn’t 
that kind.” 

A hasty explanation to Arlington, and 


Bill Miner’s old cabin. 


then the two officers drove rapidly to an 
ambush and waited. When the bandits, all 
unsuspicious, came within range Aull sent 
a bullet whizzing between them. 

“ Hands up!” he called out. 

Miller dropped his gun and ran forward, 
his arms raised. Miner made a break for 
cover, but failed to reach it, and so sur- 
rendered quietly. 

“I guess you've got the goods on us,” 
he grinned, as the handcuffs were being 
fitted to his wrists. 


A LONG SENTENCE. 


After the arrest Jim Crum confessed to 
his part in the train hold-up and implicated 
his companions. For his assistance to the 
State he got off with twelve years. Miner 
and Miller, however, were sent to San 
Quentin for twenty-five years. Miner served 
the full term, less the usual time off for good 
behaviour. : 

The remaining man, Stanton Jones, was 
never caught. He is said to have gone East 
with nearly thirty thousand dollars, bought 
a large farm, and lived like an exemplary 
citizen for the remainder of his days. He 
never showed up again round any of his old 
haunts, but many little luxuries for Miner 
and Miller which reached San Quentin in a 
roundabout way were believed to be gifts 
from their former accomplice. 

Bill Miner was nearing sixty when his 
sentence expired, but looked ten or fifteen 
years younger. He was penniless, of course, 
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but he still had a hankering for the crooked 
path and “‘easy money.” So, only a few 
months after his release in 1900, he held 
up the Oregon Short Line train single-handed. 
Luck was against him, however; he got 
hardly any booty and only just succeeded 
in making his get- 
away amid a hail 
of bullets. Three 
days later he 
blundered right 
into the midst of 
a party of pur- 
suers. 

Indue course 
he was brought to 
trial, and as there 
was a clear case 
against him and 
he had a long 
criminal record 
he was given ‘‘ the 
limit” —a__ life 
sentence in the 
Oregon State 
Penitentiary. 

“T don’t like 
the idea of a life- 
sentence,” Miner 
complained, as 
the barber was 
cutting his hair. 

He liked it so little that, with the help 
of friends outside, he succeeded in escaping 
after he had served two years. His get- 
away gave the officials a lot of trouble, and 
in spite of a most thorough search no trace 
of him could be found. 

Meanwhile Miner roamed about Oregon 
in the guise of a cattle-buyer, carefully 
studying the country and laying his plans. 
He “ pulled off” a few little jobs to keep 
himself supplied with ready money, but 
committed no crime of real importance until 
the fall of 1903, when he headed a gang of 
three bandits who held up an O.R. and N. 
train near the little way-station of Corbett. 

Though he got clear away, Miner was 
positively identified by train-men and others. 
A reward of ten thousand dollars was imme- 
diately offered for his capture, and the old 
bandit began to feel uneasy ; he was getting 
altogether too well known in this region. 

He therefore moved north and crossed 
the boundary line into Canada, where he 
built himself a little cabin near Haney, on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and became 
to all intents and purposes a peaceful pro- 
spector in a district where there was very 
little chance of ever finding any valuable 
minerals. 

Meantime pictures and descriptions of 
the fugitive had been circulated all over the 
continent, and one of these documents came 
into the hands of J. W. McIntosh, Chief of 
Police of New Westminster, British Columbia. 

Now it so happened that Chief McIntosh 


had a ranch near Haney, and, as -uck 
would have it, Bill Miner was his next- 
door neighbour! The resemblance struck 
McIntosh at once, but he knew from ex- 
perience that identification by means of 
photographs is difficult under the best of 
conditions, 

The old prospector seemed a harmless 
sort of fellow, and the police-chief disliked 
the idea of arresting him on what might be 
baseless suspicions. Some of the members 
of the Vancouver Police Force, twelve miles 
away, claimed to have a personal acquaint- 
ance with Bill Miner, and so Chief McIntosh 
approached them for assistance. 

““There’s an old prospector near my 
Haney ranch 
who looks 
mighty like Bill 
Miner,” he told 
them. ‘‘Come up 
for a day’s duck- 
shooting on Sun- 


day and_ look 
him over.” 
The officers 


went to Haney, 
ambled across to 
the prospector’s 
cabin, and found 
the owner at 
home. During 
the course of a 
pleasant half- 
hour they looked 
him over care- 
fully. 

“That fel- 
low's not Bill 
Miner,” they 
told McIntosh. 
‘* Bill's taller and 
stouter, walks 
differently, and 
doesn't talk so 
much. But he 
does certainl 
look very muc. 
like him.” 

McIntosh 
took their word 
for it-—and 
thereby lost the 
chance of pick- 
ing up a ten- 
thousand dollar 
reward, though 
Miner and he 
continued to be neighbours and friends all 
through that winter. 


KINDLY DEEDS. 

In his spare time Bill took great delight 
in entertaining the children of the small 
fruit-farmers of the district. Most of these 
farmers were poor men, and the kiddies often 
went about badly shod. Having learned the 


Bill Miner as he appeared at the time of his 
last hold-up. 
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trade of shoemaking while in San Quentin, 
Miner bought a cobbler's outfit and put in 
most of his evenings repairing the chilaren’s 
shoes. He never charged for this, nor would 
he do any work for those who could afford 
to pay. 

“ T just doit because I love the kiddies,” 
he told a poor widow woman with seven 
youngsters. 

Having found out how poverty-stricken 
this mother was, Bill Miner sent her ten 
dollars by mail regularly every week. There 
was never a word of explanation. with the 
bills, and the widow never suspected the old 
““ prospector " of being her benefactor until 
he suddenly disappeared from the district 
and the money 
stopped coming. 

In the 
spring of 1904 
Bill Miner moved 
a hundred and 
fifty miles away 
into the Nicola 
Valley, a range 
country with a 
sprinkling of 
small farms. 

After look- 
ing the district 
over thoroughly 
Miner _ finally 
settled down on 
the Hope- 
Princeton trail, 
where his home 
is still known as 
“Bill Miner's 
Castle.” He be- 
came immensely 
popular with all 
classes, and, as 
always, his 
generosity to the 
poor was a by- 
word, though he 
himself would 
never talk of it. 

“What's 
the use of having 
money if you 
don't do good 
with it?” he 
used tosay, when 
thanked for some 
kindly deed. 

Though 
making no pre- 
tence of being a religious man, Miner knew 
his Bible thoroughly, and could argue theo- 
logical points in a clear and lucid manner. 
He did not go to church, but supported all 
good works, irrespective of denomination, 
Any sale of work, bazaar, or “ drive’ was 
sure of a hundred dollars from the genial 
old “ farmer.”” It was tainted money, of 
course, but it was used in a good cause. 
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In July, 1904, Miner gathered together 
a bunch of horses—quite honesily this time, 
for there was bigger game in sight—and let 
it be known he was going to sell them in the 
Fraser Valley, near New Westminster. 

Along the Hope-Princeton trail, a steep 
and narrow way, Miner drove his band of 
horses, getting acquainted with the few 
prospectors and settlers along the route, 
and carefully laying plans for his return 
journey. He disposed of animals here and 
there as he crossed the Fraser Valley, and 
had only a few head left when he camped 
on the south side of the Fraser River west 
of Mission, a short distance from his old cabin 
at Haney. 

There was nothing surprising about 
strangers paying a visit to a horse-trader’s 
camp, so no one took any particular notice 
when two Americans established their 
quarters there. A few days later all the 
horses were sold at bargain prices and the 
camp broken up. Miner and his new friends, 
however, remained in the vicinity, keeping 
discreetly out of sight in the timbered 
country. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO “NO. 1.” 


On Saturday, September oth, the 
Canadian Pacific express train No. 1, west- 
bound from Montreal to Vancouver, was two 
hours late. At nine o'clock in the evening, 
amidst a drizzling rain, it stopped at the 
Mission water-tank. 

Unobserved, as the train started again, 
Bill Miner and his two companions hopped 
on the steps of the baggage-car nearest the 
locomotive. Crawling over the tender, they 
got to the engine. Hearing a noise, Engineer 
Scott looked round. He saw three masked 
men, one brandishing a revolver, the other 
two carrying rifles. 

“What's the joke ? ”’ he asked, reaching 
for the leader’s mask. 

Bill Miner jerked his head back and 
thrust his pistol into Scott’s face. 

“It's no joke,” snapped the bandit. 
“Do as you are told and not a hair of your 
head will be hurt.” 

“ But what—what: a 

“What—what?” mocked Miner. ‘This 
is a hold-up, if you don’t know it yet. And 
don’t try any funny business, or we'll blow 
your brains out! Is that plain enough ? ” 

Bill's companions said never a word. 
They appeared nervous at first, but the 
seasoned old bandit was cool to the point 
of bravado. Everything he did was studied 
and deliberate, but he had his revolver 
pointing at somebody all the time. 

“Slow up, and stop when I give the 
word,” the bandit told Scott. ‘ No non- 
sense, or I'l] shoot you and attend to the 
engine mysclf.” 

Near Ruskin Mincr called a halt. The 
brakes went on, and the long train stopped 
with a jerk, 
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Miner levelled his revolver at Fireman 
Freeman. 

“Get down, young fellow,” he said, 
“and come along with me. Keep your long 
arms dangling. Don’t try to get away, or 
I will pump you full of lead.” 

One bandit staved in the cab with the 
engineer, keeping him covered with his rifle ; 
the other accompanied Miner and the fireman, 
who, acting under instructions, cut off the cars 
ahead of the passenger coaches—one mail car, 
two express cars, and two ‘ dead-heads 

-A few passengers, curious at the unusual 
stop between stations, stuck their heads out 
of windows. 

“What's the matter?” some of them 
asked. 

“It’s a hold-up,” called back Bill Miner, 
coolly. ‘‘ Keep out of sight.” 

Under instructions, Engineer Scott 
pulled the broken part of the train a mile 
farther west and stopped again. 

The five men—the three bandits and the 


- two railwaymen—then got off the engine and 


went to the express car, where the enginecr, 
obeying orders, tapped on the door and told 
the messenger to open it. 

Messenger Mitchell slid back the door. 

“What's up?” he asked. 

“Your hands,’”’ laughed Bill Miner. 
“ High and quick!” 

The revolver-muzzle emphasized the 
words, and Mitchell promptly complied. 

Swinging himself into the car, the bandit 
quickly located a package of gold-dust worth 
seven thousand dollars, a shipment from the 
Cariboo to Vancouver. He tossed this to one 
of his companions. 

“Where's the strong box?” he asked 
Mitchell. 

“There isn’t any, 
senger, truthfully. 

Miner had a second look inside the car 
and satisfied himself he was not overlooking 
anything. Then he began to curse furiously. 

No wonder he was angry, for the 
bandits had received “ inside " information 
that a gold-shipment to the value of sixty: 
three thousand dollars, the “ clean-up” of 
the Cariboo Consolidated, was to have been 
made on that train. The plan, however, had 
been changed at the last moment. 

“ Guess we won't need that after all,” 
growled Miner, nodding towards a gunny- 
sack in the hands of one of his assistants. 
The sack contained dynamite. 

Still keeping the train-men covered, the 
party next went to the mail-car, got the 
clerk outside, and took all the registered 
mail. It was given out officially later that 
there was less than fifty dollars in the sacks, 
but it is popularly believed that Bill seized 
C.P.R. unduplicated bonds worth nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars, and that these 
bonds played an important part in his get- 
away from the New Westminster Pen 
tentiary a few years later. 


answered the mes- 


Having failed with the mail-car, the 
bandits uncoupled the engine and ordered 
Scott to take them to Whonnock, where 
they leapt off the cab and took to the 
woods. Skirting an Indian camp, they stole 
a row-boat belonging to one Albert Lee, 
crossed the Fraser River, and disappeared. 

When news of the hold- 
up reached Vancouver, thirty- 
five miles away,a special train 
was made up, filled with police 
officers, and rushed to Whon- 
nock. But it was three o'clock 
on Sunday morning when it 
got there, and before trace of 
the fugitives could be picked 
up they had a good nine 
hours’ start. 

By Sunday night the 
bandits had crossed into 
American territory. They 
slept in a deserted cabin near 
Lynden, Washington, where 
they had “cached” food in 
readiness some weeks earlier. 


A FRUITLESS CHASE. 


Policemen and volunteers 
scoured the whole country, 
urged on by the offer of 
rewards totalling seven thousand five 
hundred dollars, later increased to twelve 
thousand five hundred by the Dominion 
Government, but the men were never in 
immediate danger. Although several sus- 
pects were arrested in the State of Washing- 
ton, some with Canadian money in their 
possession, their connection 
with the hold-up could not be 
established, and one by one 
they were given their liberty. 

Miner’s two associates 
remained on American terri- 
tory, but before long Miner 
himself doubled back to 
Canada, recrossed the Fraser 
River, and resumed life at his 
old cabin near Haney until 
the hue-and-cry died down. 
He was quite safe there, as no 
search was made on the north 
side of the river. 

From the beginning the 
detectives suspected that old 
Miner was concerned in the 
Whonnock hold-up ; it bore 
the marks of his handiwork. 
They were sure of this when 
his sister, living in Belling- 
ham, received a small parcel 
of the stolen gold-dust. From that moment 
she was closely shadowed, but she was much 
too wary to be caught communicating with 
her brother. She kept moving from place to 

lace, and the detectives finally lost her trail 
in St. Louis. 


Meanwhile Miner had fallen ill. Afraid 


Lewis Colquhoun. 


“Shorty” Dunn, 
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to come out into the open in British Columbia 
for treatment now that he was known as a 
hold-up man, he made his way to southern 
Washington and consulted a doctor. 

““Man, you've got smallpox!” the 
medico told him, and pressed the button tor 
an ambulance. That night Bill Miner slept 
in the isolation hospital. 

The old bandit was in 
bad shape, and for days was 
practically unconscious. Fin- 
ally he got a little better, and 
as his brain cleared it seemed 
to him there were too many 
attendants for a hospital. 

“Why are there so many 
of you fellows about?” he 
asked. 

The two men beside his 
bed laughed. 

“You're interested, eh ?”” 
said one of them. ‘ Well, 
we're Pinkerton men, waiting 
until you're well enough to 
be moved to jail!” 

Miner promptly denied 
his identity, but it didn’t do 
him any good ; his face was 
too well known. 

Day by day the Pinkerton 
men saw the patient getting weaker and 
weaker. The doctor wasn’t sure, he said, 
that Bill would ever walk again. Bill Miner 
himself expressed the belief that he was 
dying ; he made his will and gave directions 
for his funeral. 

Next morning Bill’s bed was empty. An 
open window, a convenient 
water-pipe, a faithful friend 
outside, and Miner had 
vanished completely. 

That was in March, 1905. 
The weather was bitterly cold, 
and that escape, in his night- 
shirt, almost cost him his life. 
It was months before Bill was 
strong enough to leave the 
home of his friends and make 
his way to Spokane, where he 
rejoined his associates of the 
Whonnock hold-up. 

In the fall, accompanied 
by a young man and a young 
woman, Miner rode from 
Spokane to Hedley, British 
Columbia. En route they stole 
a band of fifty horses, selling 
most of them after they 
crossed into Canada, These 
horses were branded with 
the letter ‘‘M.,” and at least six of them 
were held for use in the get-away after 
Miner’s next hold-up. 

Hedley is a small and usually quiet 
mining town, but Miner and his companions 
made it pretty lively for a while, spending 
nearly twenty thousand dollars in less than 
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three. months. In explanation of their 
wealth Miner and his companions gave out 
that they had discovered a rich vein of gold 
south of Kamloops. 

“ There's millions more where this came 
from,” they boasted, and people believed 
them, for such things happen once in a 
while. 

Nothing was too good for them ; nothing 
too expensive. Their losses at ‘‘ blackjack ” 
occasionally ran as high as five hundred 
dollars a night, and it was a poor sitting 
when the local card-sharps did not quit at 
least a hundred dollars to the good. 

As funds got low, however, the two men 
started quarrelling. The partnership broke 
up, the young man returned to Spokane, 
and the girl became a waitress in the Hedley 
hotel where a few weeks earlier she had 
occupied a suite of rooms. 

From Hedley Miner went to Princeton, 
where he made his home with Jack Budd, 
who had been a chum in his far-off boyhood 
days in Texas. Budd believed Miner to have 
reformed, or, at any rate, to be past the age 
when the dangerous work of “ sticking-up ” 
a train would appeal co him. The old bandit, 
however, was merely biding his time. 

During a carouse in Hedley he had met 
William (‘Shorty’) Dunn, a Cariboo 
trapper, a tough customer with some Indian 
blood in him, When drunk Dunn was given 
to boasting. 

“There’s a reward of four thousand 
dollars out for me, dead or alive,” he said 
one night. ‘ That’s for killing a sheriff in 
Montana.” 


PLANNING A BIG COUP. 


Miner chummed up with “ Shorty” 
Dunn, and before very long craftily sug- 
gested that the monthly gold-shipment of 
the Nickel Plate Mine might be worth picking 
up. “It’s always round about thirty thou- 
sand dollars,”’ he whispered. 

“T'm with you,” agreed Dunn. 

“ We shall need a third man,” said Bill. 
“ But I know of a likely young fellow who'll 
probably chip in.” 

The “likely young fellow’? was Lewis 
Colquhoun, an Ontario school-teacher down 
on his luck. He came from a very respect 
able family, and this was to be his first 
experience in crime, 

Three other men later joined the gang 
—one to take care of horses near the scene 
of the projected hold-up, another to have 
fresh mounts ready fifty miles south of 
Kamloops, and the sixth man to give infor- 
mation regarding gold-shipments from the 
Nickel Plate Mine. Miner provided all the 
horses—the pick of the ‘M.’s” he had 
stolen on the way north from Spokane. 

During the first week in May, Miner, 
Dunn, and Colquhoun moved to Kamloops, 
waiting there until they received a cipher 
telegram from Hedley. 
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“Gold-brick thirty-five thousand dollars 
being shipped in mail-car on night train, May 8,” 
was what the authorities decoded later, but 
they never discovered who sent it ! 

At midnight on a moonlight night, 
Miner, Dunn, and Colquhoun crawled on to 
the tender ot C.P.R. train No. 97 at the little 
station of Ducks. Five miles farther west 
they had their guns levelled at the startled 
engineer and fireman. 

Engineer Calin laughed nervously. 
“What's the joke ?” he demanded. 

“This is no joke,” barked Bill Miner. 
“ This is a hold-up.” 

“So long as you do what you're told, 
you're safe,’ continued the bandit. ‘' If 
you act nasty vou’re going to have a widow 
instead of a wife mighty quick.” 

Reaching across to the fireman, Bill 
Miner stroked his hip. 

“No gun?” 

““ Never carry one.” 

“That's good. Now we'll be quite 
pleasant.” 

Then, to the engineer :— 

“Stop at the 116-mile-post, four miles 
from here. We'll break the train there.” 

Engineer Calin frowned. 

“V’ll have to cut off the steam-pressure 
to break the train,’’ he explained, ‘‘ and 
that takes time. Don’t think I’m putting 
something over on you because we don't 
stop suddenly.”” 

“You're in charge,’’ laughed Miner. 
“ Just remember my finger is on the trigger, 
and everything will be O.K.”” 

When “ Shorty ’’ Dunn saw the 116- 
mile-post flash past he suspected trickery, 
and thrust his gun roughly against the 
engineer's ribs. 

“ Stop her! 


Quick!’ he shouted. On 


the instant the speed slackened, and pre- 
sently the train stopped. 

Dunn got off. The fireman, carrying his 
torch, joined him, and they marched towards 
the mail-car. 


’ there they met the conductor, 


sup, Joe? Pipe busted ? ” 

“Shorty ’’ Dunn sprang towards him, 
his levelled gun flashing in the moon- 
light. 

“ Busted nothing!’ he snarled. “ This 
is a hold-up, see ? Get back to your kennel 
and stay there!’ 

Thereupon the conductor hurried back 
and told the passengers the startling news. 
Valuables were hastily hidden and the doors 
of the coaches barricaded, but they might 
as well have been left wide open, for no 
attempt was made to molest the passengers, 
many of whom were delegates to a Methodist 
conference in Victoria. 

Having cut off the mail-car and returned 
to the engine, they waited a few minutes 
while Lewis Colquhoun dragged a bag of 
dynamite from its cache ” in an adjacent 


“Shorty” Dunn sprang 
towards him.” 


field. Miner seemed to have thought of 
everything 

“It's to bust the mail-car,”’ he explained 
to the engineer. “ Now go ahead, but don't 
hit any broken rails, or we'll all go up to 
glory.” 

Stopping a few miles cast of Kamloops, 
the bandits herded the engine-crew towards 
the mail-car. This was divided in the centre 
by a strong partition with doors, the front 
part being reserved for express matter. 

“Shorty’’ Dunn hammered on the mail- 
door. 

Mail-Clerk McQuarrie, aroused from 
peaceful sleep, slid the door open and poked 
out a tousled head. 

“Stick ’em up!” shouted ‘“ Shorty ” 
Dunn. 

Up went McQuarrie’s hands. 

“Jump down, or I'll drill you full of 
holes,’ was the next command. 
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Down came McQuarrie, and ‘ Shorty ” 
went over him for concealed arms, 

“No gun?” 

“T told you Canadian mail-clerks are 
not armed,” broke in Bill Miner, impa- 
tiently. 

“Oh, all right,” growled ‘“ Shorty.” 
“Haul down your wings, young fellow, 
Where's your mate ?” 

“ Still sound asleep.” 

“Call him out,’’ commanded Miner. 

Out came the second sleepy clerk, to be 
lined up with the other train-men in front 
of Colquhoun, lovingly fingering his rifle- 
trigger. 

Bill Miner and “ Shorty” Dunn then 
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clambered into the mail-car and ransacked 
it thoroughly. Presently Dunn appeared in 
the doorway, stuffing a registered mail-sack 
inside his trousers and patting the pro- 
tuberance with comical gravity. 

“What's in the express half of this 
car?” he asked the clerks. 

“ Nothing. It's empty,” was the unex- 
ted answer. 
ee Open the 

sternly. 

A hasty examination by Dunn proved 
that the clerks had told the truth. 

“‘ Where the devil is the express chest ?”” 
demanded Miner. 

“It's in the second mail-car,” grinned 
McQuarrie. 


door,’’ ordered Miner, 


FAILURE! 

And so it was! That cagerly-awaited 
thirty-five thousand dollars gold-shipment 
was in the second car, which had been left 
behind with the train! The hold-up yielded 
under a hundred dollars to be divided among 
six men—mighty poor pay for months ot 
planning and preliminary expenses running 
into thousands of dollars ! 

“ Shall we run the engine back for that 
car?’ asked Dunn, turning to Miner. 

They argued the question for awhile, 
but finally decided it was too risky ; the gold 
would have to be left. 

“ Oh, well, we can't always have luck ! ” 
said Miner, philosohpically, as he herded the 
engineer and fireman back to their posts. 
“ Run ahead for a mile and a half, then stop.” 

As he climbed down for the last time, 
Miner thanked the driver for his a: 

“ Good-bye and good-luck,” he said. 

“Same to you—and take care of your- 
selves !’’ answered Calin. Then he reversed 
his engine and ran back to the stalled train, 
picking up on the way the sack of dynamite 
Colquhoun had left by the side of the track. 
The hold-up had delayed the train only 
forty-five minutes, and not a single shot had 
been fired from first to last. 

As soon as news of the affair reached 
Kamloops pursuit posses were immediately 
organized. Scores of cowboys came in off 
the range to take part in the hunt, and 
dozens of Indian trackers from the reserves 
were put on the bandits’ trail, Detectives 
from Vancouver and Seattle arrived on 
every train, and the Provincial Police sent 
in all available reinforcements, The hunt 
was up with a vengeance ! 

A detachment of the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police came all the way from 
Calgary, eight hundred miles east. They 
could not bring their own mounts, so had to 
break in range horses before starting out 
from Kamloops—a hard job which they 
accomplished in record time, as is the way 
of the * Mounties.” 

From the first it was suspected that the 
irrepressible Bill Miner was the leader of the 
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gang. The general belief was that the 
bandits would) make for the American 
boundary, a hundred and fifty miles south. 
Such had, in fact, been their intention, but 
they experienced bad luck. 


A FATAL BLUNDER. 


The accomplice who had charge of the 

horses had made his camp on Campbell 
Creck, a secluded spot about five miles from 
the scene of the hold-up. He staved there 
for two weeks, feeding the three horses on 
oats so they would be in good shape for a 
long, hard ride. Then, on the very night 
of the hold-up, he carelessly allowed two of 
the animals to stray away! That left only 
one mount for three tired men. The accom- 
plice, a rancher of the district, slipped away 
home after getting his share ot the spoils— 
one crumpled ten-dollar bill ! 
Several men were later arrested on 
suspicion of being the bandits’ “ horse- 
wrangler,” but no conviction was ever 
recorded. The bandit who waited in vain 
fifty miles south with tresh horses also 
escaped detection. 

After a hurried meal at the horse-camp, 
Miner and his two confederates struck out 
towards Grande Prairie, riding the one horse 
in turn. In their first day's flight they 
averaged little better than a mile an hour, 
travelling the clock round, The horse's 
shoes were very much worn, and the Indian 
trackers easily picked up the spoor. They 
were close on the outlaws’ heels, and from 
the hilltops the fleeing bandits could see men 
following in their wake, spurred on by the 
rewards offered for the capture of the 
fugitives. 

These were indeed tempting, for the 
Canadian Pacitic Railway offered five thou- 
sand dollars, the Dominion Government 
another five thousand, and the Provin- 
cial Government of British Columbia five 
hundred. The C.P.R., moreover, offered an 
additional thousand dollars for information 
that would lead to the arrest of any of the 
three man. 

Crafty old Bill Miner speedily realized 
that it was easy for Indians to track two 
walkers and a ridden horse. He therefore 
abandoned the animal, and the trio, hurrv- 
ing on afoot, succeeded in fooling the native 
trackers for awhile by walking backwards 
whenever they crossed a road or a dusty 
trail. The fugitives had the further advan- 
tage that they could travel day and night, 
while their signs could only be read in the 
daytime. 

Four days after the hold-up it started 
to rain heavily, and the Indians were hope- 
lessly handicapped. Bloodhounds were 
accordingly brought in, but played no 
important part in the chase 

Provincial Constable Fernie, working 
alone near Dovglas Lake, met the three men 


walking along a trail. At that time the 
Provincial Constables of British Columbia 
did not wear uniform, and Fernie looked 
just like any other man. 

“Hullo!” said Miner, nonchalantly. 
Can you tell us the way to Quilchena ? ” 

“ Sure,” replied Fernie. “ It’s in that 
direction. You're on the right trail.” 

“We're — prospectors,"” —_ velunteered. 
Miner, stepping in front of Colquhoun, who 
was nervously clutching the automatic in 
his pocket. 

“I'm doing a bit of prospecting myself,” 
smiled Fernie, and went on his way. He had 
recognized his men, but the odds of three 
to one were too great. 

Within an hour Fernie had enlisted the 
help of Sergeant Wilson and a detachment 
of Mounted Police. The redcoats caught 
up with the bandits in a clearing; they 
were just sitting down to a meal of tea and 
boiled rice. 

“Shorty ’’ Dunn jumped to his feet. 

“It’s all up, boys,” he shouted. ‘* But 
we might as well fight ! ”” 

His hand flew to his automatic, and, 
running backwards towards the woods, he 
fired ten times before being brought down 
with a bullet in the leg. Not one of his shots, 
luckily, took effect. 

Miner put up a strong bluff. 

* Bill Miner the bandit ?” 
captors, in 
simulated 
amazement. 
““] never even 
heard of him!" 

“You're 
the only man in 
the country 
who hasn't, 
then,”’ said Cor- 
poral Shoe- 
botham, grimly. 
“* Miner's got a 
girl tattooed at 
the base of his 
thumb. Let’s 
see yours.” 

With that 
he grabbed 
Miner’s wrist 
and twisted it 
round, There, 
on the thumb, 
was the fatal 
token of Bill’s 
infatuation for 
a pretty danc- 
ing-girl of the 
early ‘sixties ! 

“Double 
irons for you!” 
was the grim 
order. 

Stillstoutly 
maintaining his 


he told his 
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latest alias of ‘‘ George Edwards,’’ Miner 
was taken to Kamloops. There he was posi- 
tively identified by measurements, scars, 
moles, pictures, and family resemblance to 
sisters in Bellingham. 

“Shorty Dunn, suffering from his 
wound, but still insolent and defiant, gave 
the name of ‘‘ John Grell.” 

One of the witnesses called to identify 
the old bandit was Warden Kelly, of San 
Quentin, where Miner had served his long 
sentence. 

“ Sure, I'll shake hands with you,” said 
Miner to the Warden, with a cheerful grin. 
“ But I never saw you before in my life.” 

At the first trial the jury disagreed. 

During the second “ Shorty " Dunn's 
nerve broke down. The Indian in him could 
not stand the strain. He became hysterical, 
but, like his partners, refused to confess. 

“ Guilty,” reported the foreman of the 
second jury. 

ANOTHER LIFE SENTENCE. 

Bill Miner and “ Shorty’ Dunn got life 
sentences ; Lewis Colquhoun, whose earlier 
life had been irreproachable, received 
twenty-five years. 

Immense crowds pressed about the 
prisoners as they started on the train 
journey from Kamloops to the Penitentiary 
at New Westminster. Gifts of fruit, candy, 


“ Working feverishly, Miner pulled up the boards and 


crawled through.” 
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magazines, cigars, and chewing-tobacco 
were pressed upon them by men who 
admired their daring, and during the twelve- 
hour journey the prisoners smoked almost 
incessantly. ‘‘ Shorty ’’ Dunn, still crippled 
by the wound in his leg, was chained to a 
half-breed horse-thief ; Bill Miner and Lewis 
Colquhoun were manacled together. 

Presently Bill whispered to his com- 
rade :— 

“You've got a small hand. Work it 
out.” 

Colquhoun had the handcuffs almost off 
when Superintendent Hussey came along. 
Both men winced with pain as the observant 
official readjusted the cuffs, snapping them 
so that the flesh stuck out round the steel. 

Near New Westminster a_ fellow - 
Passenger slipped a flask to Miner. 

Well, here’s luck,” said the bandit, 
swallowing a generous mouthful of whisky. 
“Now I sign the pledge, much against my 
inclination.” 

Wearing his cowboy Stetson at a jaunty 
angle, the white-haired, white-moustached, 
sixty-five-year-old bandit passed through 
the prison gates. His shoulders were bent, 
and he walked with a halting gait, but an 
odd smile played on his thin hips and the 
glint of adventure lurked in his blue eyes. 

Miner and his comrades donned convict 
uniforms on June 4th, less than a month 
after their fruitless hold-up. Miner proved 
himself an exemplary prisoner. He “ got 
teligion ’’ and tried to convert his instructors 
and iellow-workers in the shoemakers’ shop. 

After being in the “ pen "’ about a year, 
Miner became afflicted with a scalp-rash, 
which spread to his face. This prevented his 
hair from being cropped close; his mous- 
tache was also allowed to grow. The crafty 
old bandit, realizing the possibilities, kept 
the rash active by rubbing his head and face 
with dirt. 

Early in August, 1907, the New West- 
minster Penitentiary was  under-statfed. 
Many of the guards were away at an island 
convict-camp, the Warden, Colonel Whyte, 
was dying, and his deputy, D. D. Rourke, 
lay illin bed with influenza, The remaining 
guards were dissatisfied with their pay. As 
a result of all these factors discipline suffered 
somewhat, 


THE BREAK-AWAY. 


On the afternoon of the 8th Bill Miner 
was one of a gang of twenty-one convicts 
working in the brickyards inside the Peni- 
tentiary. He had the easy job of piling 
bricks, and frequently had to go into the 
machinery building, where he was out of 
the guard's sight for two or three minutes 
while loading his barrow. ‘This building was 
close to a twelve-foot fence that surrounds 
the Penitentiary. Beyond it is another tall 
wooden fence. 

The previous night a deep hole had been 
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dug under the inner fence and the lock of a 
door in the outer fence broken. The hole 
was cleverly concealed beneath a pile of 
rubbish, but Miner knew its exact position. 
Confederates outside had faithfully followed 
his well-thought-out instructions. 

On one of his trips for bricks Miner 
slipped quickly through the machinery 
building and made for the rubbish-heap. 
While he did so another convict engaged 
the guard’s attention and held it for five 
precious minutes. 

Working feverishly, Miner tossed the 
rubbish aside, pulled up the boards that 
covered the hole, and crawled through. 
Three other convicts—A. F. McCluskey. 
J. W. Clark, and W. J. Woods—saw Bill 
making his underground exit, and promptly 
followed him. Miner had planned a lone 
break-away ; had he wanted a companion 
he would certainly have picked on his friend 
“*Shorty ” Dunn, who was working in the 
brickyards at the time. 

““ Hades!" he said, when he saw the 
other three men appear. “‘ You fellows are 
going to crab my game.” 

“It was too good a chance to let slip, 
Bill,” laughed McCluskey, who had served 
four years of a seven-year term. 

With Miner in the lead, the four convicts 
ran along the inner fence to a ravine inter- 
secting the outer one, and out through the 
gate with the broken lock. Crossing a 
bridge at a jog-trot they dived into the bush. 
and then followed an almost imperceptible 
trail up the ravine that led to the open 
country. 

Three years earlier wily old Bill Miner, 
who always believed in being prepared for 
possible eventualities, had carefully pro- 
spected this district so as to be ready for a 
jail-break if he happened to get arrested for 
the Whonnock hold-up. 

As a result he knew the region much 
better than the guards and policemen who 
were presently unleashed on his trail. So 
well had Bill's plans been laid that he and 
his companions had a long start. His 
absence was not noticed for a considerable 
time, and then all the other convicts had to 
be collected and marched to their cells before 
the guards were free to begin the chase. 

When night came not a solitary trace 
of the fugitives had been picked up, though 
every country road was being watched. 
Towards midnight a bloodhound was brought 
over from Vancouver and allowed to sniff at a 
boot of Miner's, but showed no interest 
whatever in it. 

Miner and his companion separated 
shortly after leaving the Penitentiary. Clark 
got into trouble in Washington a few vears 
later and was brought back to finish his 
term, but the others got clear away. 

As for Miner, he headed for his old 
cabin near Haney, but became suspicious 
that it was being watched, Accordingly he 


doubled back and early on the morning of 
August 1oth arrived at the home of George 
Des Roches, a Nicomen Island farmer. 

Des Roches was a Frenchman, and knew 
nothing about the convicts’ escape. 

“Tm looking for a stray horse,” ex- 
plained Miner. ‘Could you give me a bit 
of breakfast ?”’ 
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when he was over seventy years of age, 
held up a train in Georgia! He pulled off this 
job single-handed, and, contrary to his life- 
long custom, staged the hold-up in the 
wintertime—a fatal mistake ! 

He was no longer young and strong, and 
he broke down under the hardships that 


‘Sure,’’ said 
the hospitable 
Frenchman. 
“*'You look tired. 
Eat all you can.” 
And Miner took 
him at his word. 

Des Roches is 
the last man in 
British Columbia 
who is known to 
have seen the 
bandit. 

The _investi- 
gation that fol- 
lowed this  sen- 
sational escape 
brought no im- 
portant facts to 
light. One guard 
was dismissed and 
a number of 
officials were re- 
primanded, but 


that was all. 

The popular 
impression, how- 
ever, was that 
Bill Miner had won his freedom through 
the aid of influential persons, who, as the 
Price of his liberty, exacted the return of the 

undred thousand dollars in bonds taken at 
the Whonnock hold-up. Letters containing 
money were known to have been smuggled 
to Miner while he was in the jail, and towards 
the last some of his visitors were certainly 
not of the criminal class. 

What transpired at these private inter- 
views remained a secret. There may be 
something in the story, or there may not, 
but it is certainly significant that no reward 
was offered for the capture of Bill Miner, 
although little more than a year previously 
there had been a price of over eleven thousand 
dellars on his head. 

From British Columbia the old outlaw 
made his way east, where he once more 
assumed the réle of a farmer. Then, oddly 
enough, the wanderlust got hold of him, and 
he decided to tour Europe. England, how- 
ever, was the only country he actually visited, 
and he did not stop long. 

“No chance to turn any tricks there,” 
he complained later. ‘“‘ The English police 
are too smart. And _I look too danged 
different from everybody else.” 

So Bill Miner came back to America and, 


The Dominion Penitentiary at New Westminster, B.C., from which 
Miner made his sensational escape. 


followed his enforced run for safety—with 
very little booty. Cold and hunger took 
their toll, and finally he crawled into a box- 
car for warmth and shelter, and fell asleep. 
When he awoke a policeman was snapping 
the handcuffs on his wrists ! 

Once more the picturesque old bandit 
got a life sentence. 

“ Please, judge,” he pleaded in a quiver- 
ing voice. ‘‘ Couldn’t you arrange to send 
me back to finish my term in the British 
Columbia Penitentiary ? 1 was never so well 
treated anywhere in my life 

“You'll like the Georgia Penitentiary 
when you get used to it,’ replied the judge. 

Old Bill Miner shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled. 

“IT may not be there long enough, 
judge,” he said. 

The life sentence ended three years 
later, when Bill Miner died in the prison 
hospital. 

He was consistent to the last—a lover 
of the poor, a hater of the rich. He never 
considered it a crime to plunder a_ big 
corporation, but found joy in making his 
ill-gotten gains bring comfort and happiness 
to the needy and suttering. The world will 
never sce his like again ! 
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“DOUBLE: 


H.W Gibbs 


Illustrated by E. F. SHERIE 


The odd little adventure that befell a diamond-merchant’s messenger on a j 


London and Paris. 


Y story opens in 1920, at which time 

I occupied a position as messenger 

to the old-established firm of 

H. W and Sons, diamond- 

merchants of London, it being my job to 

convey stones and other valuables to and 
from their clients and agents. 

When not thus occupied I was expected 
to make myself generally useful and help 
the office staff whenever assistance was 
required. The firm was prosperous enough 


not to worry about such things as economy _ 


and efficiency, and the whole place was 
overstaffed, so that I reckoned I was on a 
soft thing. 

The casual way in which old ‘ H. W.” 
engaged me was typical of his methods. 
You would have thought that a_hard- 
headed diamond - merchant would have 
demanded some very convincing references 
before he selected a fellow to take sole 
charge of little packets of precious stones 
worth many hundreds of pounds, but— 
luckily for me—it wasn’t so. 

The only references I had in my pocket 
when I presented myself at the offices, in 
answer to an advertisement, were one signed. 
by my old headmaster, which said I was 
“punctual and persevering,”’ and one from 
the Army, in which my Colonel testified 
that to the best of his belief I was sober and 
industrious—and a marksman ! 

The “ boss,”” however, never even asked 
to sce them ; he just picked me out of the 
bunch of applicants waiting and told me 
I'd suit. It seemed a rather slack procedure 
to me, but I soon discovered that old 
“H.W.” was very cute, and as far as I 
know he never had a stone miscarry. 

In the course of business, certainly, he 
took the precautions that custom and eti- 
quette demanded. In Hatton Garden he 
packed the “ stuff’ in an attaché-case and 
was guarded ; in Whitechapel Road, at the 
little café where the shabbiest of shabby 
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Continentals congregate to buy and sell 
precious stones,: he carried immensely 
valuable gems in his vest pocket, bringing 
them forth on request for inspection just 
as if they were bits of glass. 

One June afternoon I had no packages 
to fetch or deliver, and so Joe, the office- 
boy, had claimed my services—ostensibly 
to assist him in the addressing of envelopes, 
but actually to discuss football. I was just 
being let in on something really choice in 
the way of football secrets when the bell 
rang. Joe answered and, returning, jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder in the direction 
of the private office of old ‘‘ H. W.”’ himself, 
intimating that I was required to present 
myself thereat without delay. 

I found the ‘‘ boss’”’ in his den going 
over some papers and chatting to his secre- 
tary, Roseman. He looked up as I knocked 
at the door. 

“Ah! Good afternoon, Gibbs. Come 
in. How do you fancy a trip to Paris 
to-morrow ? ”” 

“Very nice, sir,’ I said. 
we start?” 

“Oh, I’m not coming with you, Gibbs ! 
I'd like to; I could do with a holiday, but 
I’ve got to meet Van Riebeck in Aldgate 
to-morrow. Now, listen carefully. Here's a 
little business you must see through on 
your own, but it’s quite simple. I want you 
to take this package to our agent in Paris, 
Monsieur Fourneau, who will give you a 
letter to bring back to me. You may have 
to stay in Paris for a day or two, but 
Fourneau will make you comfortable.” 

I knew this well, for the kindly little 
Frenchman and I were quite old friends, 
and notwithstanding the difference in our 
positions he had always made it his business 
to treat me hospitably on each occasion that 
I had visited Paris on behalf of the firm. 
The ‘' boss’ went on: ‘‘ Now, I want you 
to take great care, for the package contains 


“When do 


some pretty valuable stones, and I'd rather 
not lose them if I can help it." He chuckled, 
and then added: ‘“ But I don’t suppose 
you'll forget you've got it to carry.” 

I happened at that moment to be 
watching Roseman, who was putting some 
files in order and trying to look uninterested, 
but somehow I had an idea he was listening 
intently. Mind you, there wasn't the 
slightest reason why he shouldn't, for he 
was entirely in the confidence of the “ boss,” 
but for that very reason it seemed queer that 
he should be so curious. Surely he had 
known all that there was to be known about 
the package before I entered the office ? 
I told myself. Anyway, it was probably 
only my fancy. 

“There'll be no examination at the 
Customs, Gibbs,” continued Mr. W. . 
“ I've had the packet sealed at the Embass 
so you ve nothing to do but keep your eyes 
open and go straight to Fourneau. You 
must catch the ro a.m. train from Victoria 
and travel vid Newhaven-Dieppe. This is 
important. On no account go by any other 
route, as I have instructed Fourneau to 
mect you at St. Lazare Station in Paris, 
and you mustn't miss him. 

* Anything you don't quite understand ? 
Right ! Off you go, then. Here is the packet, 
and a slip to the cashier. Oh, by the way, 
you are to travel first-class on the outward 
journey. Good day, Gibbs.” 

Back in the main office, I collected 
some money from the cashier, put the 
packet in an attaché-case, and bidding Joe 
a fond farewell, floated out of the office at 
exactly 4 p.m. 

From the time I left the office until my 
train was due to depart was a period of 
eighteen hours, and you will probably be 
rather surprised to think that I should be 
entrusted with such a valuable package for 
so long a time in my own home. As already 
explained, however, the firm of W—— and 
Sons were rather casual in their methods. 

Apart from the possible risk of trusti 
me, however, they had been business 
enough. Inorder to avoid the inconvenience 
of the examination at the ports, the package 
had been inspected, sealed, and certified by 
the authorities in London, and all I had 
to do in order to pass the Customs was to 
produce the certificate which I carried in 
my pocket. 

Directly I got home I packed up a few 
things in my bag and sent it off to the 
station, Then I ate a pretty substantial 
dinner and went to bed—to dream, not of 
diamond-thieves, but of a certain snug little 
café in the Boulevard St. Michel. Half-way 
through the night I awoke, to find myself 
possessed of a brain-wave. 

I recalled Roseman’s peculiar attitude 
of camouflaged attentiveness and, turning 
things over in my mind, I came to the con- 
clusion that though in all probability there 

VoL, Lvit.—20, 
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was nothing in the wind so far as he was 
concerned, there could be no harm in taking 
a few precautions. I therefore jumped out 
of bed, lit the gas, got busy with some paper 
and sealing-wax, and soon had a passably 
good imitation of the sealed packet lying 
beside the original. Then I climbed between 
the sheets again and fell fast asleep. 

Next morning, with ample time to 
spare, I presented mysclf and half-a-crown 
to a porter at Victoria, whereupon he put 
the coin into his pocket and me into sole 
possession of a first-class compartment on 
the London-Newhaven-Dieppe-Paris train. 
Punctually at 10 a.m. we were off, and at 
11.30 a.m. we were transferring to the 
Southern Railway steamer at Newhaven 
after a showing of passports and a very per- 
functory examination for contraband. 

My private bag had been registered 
through to Paris, so I had nothing to worry 
about save the attaché-case and my appetite, 
which latter a hearty lunch in the boat saloon 
soon dismissed. This left only the case on my 
mind, and that didn't weigh very heavily, 
for at three o'clock I was waiting in a very. 
cheerful frame of mind for the disembark- 
ation at Dieppe to commence. 

I had kept my eyes open for anything 
or anybody suspicious, but the boat was half 
empty,and the onlyinteresting person aboard 
was the young lady who was now standing 
on my right, absorbing what were evidently 
first impressions of France—and she cer- 
tainly wasn't at all suspicious-looking. She 
was, indeed, distinctly good-looking, and 
had attracted attention from all the pas- 
sengers, though she appeared to be ignorant 
of the fact. 

To tell the truth, I experienced great 
difficulty in keeping my eves off her, in spite 
of the fact that I was well aware that young 
men on business such as mine ought not to 
allow their attention to stray in the direction 
of attractive voung ladies. 

I deduced from several little signs that 
it was her first visit to the country. One does 
not, if one has been there before, murmur in 
a tone of delighted anticipation: “ France 
—La Belle France !” on arriving at Dieppe, 
for no one, however kindly disposed, can say 
that Dieppe is beautiful. Nor does one 
usually hang around gathering impressions 
once the boat is made fast, for it is generally 
recognized that to do so is guaranteed to 
rouse the all-too-easily awakened suspicions 
of the Customs officials and ensure the 
laggard’s luggage getting a thorough over: 
hauling. 

T saw the look of pleasant anticipation 
die away on the young lady's piquant face, 
to be replaced by one of disappointment, 
and then I lost sight of her in the scramble 
to get across the gangway. 

I was practically the first person ashore, 
and a few minutes later was making mysclf 
comfortable in a first-class compartment 
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secured for my sole use in the usual manner. 
From the window I could see the Customs 
iMination proceeding with much hat- 
raising and argument—politely persuasive at 
first, then politely vehement, but always 
polite. I had watched the scene many a time 
before, but it is a spectacle of unfailing 
inierest. 

The crowd had thinned considerably 
before I again caught sight of the pretty 
young lady. Apparently, she was just 
getting another fond] v-cherished idea knocked 
on the head—an illusion concerning the 
inexhaustible patience and courtesy of the 
French examining-officers. A seaman had 
dumped her bag on the counter and, having 
received his unjust dues, had ungallantly left 
her to the mercies of the French official. 

* Vous n' avez rien a déclarer, madame?" 
demanded the officer, 

* Pardon, monsieur—er—I'm sorry, but 
Icannot speak French,’ replied the young 
lady. 

A pair of heavily-braided shoulders 
shrugged. 

“Ave you any tabbac—cigarcttes ?”’ 
He did his best with the words, but they 
seemed just as hopeless in glish as in 
French. The girl did not answer. 

“* Ouvrez—Open, madame!” said the 
official, brusquely, and proceeded to rummage 
through her personal belongings. Silks and 
crépes, filmy stockings and underwear, were 
tossed and tumbled, unfolded and crumpled 
—all because she couldn't speak French. To 
add to her distress the train gave unmistak- 
able signs of impending departure. 

Officials were ordering passengers for 
Paris to get aboard, but the stolid Customs 
man continued to “ visit ’’ the possessions 
of Madame, impervious alike to sweet 
smiles and kind words. She was rapidly 

. getting hysterical, and looked so charmingly 
helpless that, flinging prudence to the winds, 
J hopped out of my compartment and went to 
her a ance. 

an I help you?” T asked. The girl 

looked up into my face, her eyes brimming 
with tears, and almost threw herself into 
my arms. 

“Oh! please!” she said, gratefully. 
“To must catch this train. Can you stop this 
man turning out my bag ? Do help me to get 
out of this.” 

Thereupon I spoke to the officer and 
pointed out why it was that Madame had 
behaved so suspiciously—how utterly un- 
sophisticated she was, and how handicapped 
by her complete lack of knowledge of the 
French tongue, 

I parried his reply that he had addressed 
Madame in English by explaining that the 
Jady was Scottish, and therefore unused to 
hearing good English.” Ah! Braided 
Shoulders’ stolidity vanished, and volu- 
bility took its place. He had deceived him- 
self, he told me; he had thought Madame’s 


inability to reply a matter of conscience. He 
expressed ten thousand regrets and, becom- 
ing practical, assisted me to replace the 
contents of the bag. 

A few more words, a shove or two, a 
scramble and a jingle of coins, and the young 
lady and I were seated together in the com- 
partment that I had left. Throughout this 
little episode 1 had kept a firm grip on my 
precious case, and now, as we settled down 
and the train slid gently out of Dieppe, I 
began to wonder if I had been wise to take 
the girl under my wing, so to speak. She 
looked so pretty and so trustful, however, 
that I reproached myself for having har- 
boured any suspicious thoughts about her. 

“ Don’t you speak any French at all ? ” 
Tasked. 

“No! I'm afraid I’m very ignorant,” 
she answered, smiling sweetly. She went on 
to thank me for my help, but I soon stopped 
her. “It’s very awkward, you not being 
able to speak French,” I said. ‘“ Where are 
you going to when you get to Paris ? Please 
don't think I’m inquisitive, but perhaps I 
can help you until you meet your friends ? ” 

“T should be very grateful if you 
would,” she told me. ‘‘ Indeed, I am very 
grateful for what you have done already. 
I have an address to which I am to go. I’m 
an actress, you know. My name is Minnie 
Tyrell.” 

Secing I gave no indication of having 
heard the name before she hastened to add : 
“ I've not been at it very long, so of course 
I’m not famous yet.” 

“I spend a considerable portion of my 
time travelling, so I know very little about 
theatres,” I told her. 1 felt convinced, how- 
ever, that Miss Tyrell must indeed be a 
beginner, for the most timid girl that ever 
tripped it in the chorus would have known 
how to handle the situation in the Custom- 


house. At any rate, she would have made a 
fight for it. 

We chatted quite gaily as the really fine 
scenery slid by, and our acquaintance made 
great headway. Presently 1 risked another 
question, 


“Is it a theatrical engagement that 
you have i in Paris ?”’ L asked. 


‘Why, yes! she answered, un- 
hesitatingly. “It is a great opportunity, I 


think.” 

“Would vou consider it impertinent 
of me if 1 were to ask vou for the address 
of which you spoke just now ?” 

‘ No, certainly not. Here it is. Tell me 
—is it a nice place ?”’ 

1 & lanced at the card which she handed 
me. “ Oh, yes, I know it; I said, ‘* very 
nice vy. Have you never been there 
before 2?” 

“No, the agency in London gave it 
tome.’, 

The address, I should explain, was in 
one of the nastiest quarters of Paris—a once- 
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“The girl looked up into my face and almost threw herself into my arms.” 
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fashionable street of large houses, now let 
out as common lodging-houses and tene- 
ments. It was not exactly a place of ill- 
fame, but one to be avoided if possible. Still, 
everything might be all right. Possibly it 
was; probably it wasn’t. I had heard of 
young girls being sent abroad on the pretence 
of theatrical engagements, only to find 
themselves stranded. 

It was pretty obvious that Miss Tyrell 
wasn't very worldly-wise. Still, the people 
at this address might be quite respectable, 
and there was no need to alarm her un- 
necessarily. I would find some excuse, I 
decided, to see her to the house and_also 
keep an eye on her during my stay in Paris. 
J could easily hand the package over to 
Fourneau at St. Lazare, and then help the 
girl with her luggage—that is, if she would 
let me. I hoped she would, for 1 was 
decidedly interested. 

“Oh, ves, you'll be all right there,” I 
repeated, and was astonished and secretly 
gratified to note how implicitly she trusted 
my judgment; her  slightly-worried look 
while I was examining the card vanished 
with my favourable report. ‘‘ You'll allow 
me to see you on your way, | hope,” I 
continued, ‘‘ Perhaps I can help you with 
your luggage, and get you a tax av 

She thanked me prettily and then settled 
down in her corner to admire the scenery. 
Presently the passport-officer came along, 
stamped our passports, and disappeared. 
Tickets were then collected by another 
courteous gentleman, and we were left in 
peace. 

“Thank goodness! That is. the last 
of those fellows for a bit,” I said. “ No more 
papers to be shown to-day !” 

“In that case, then, I can bring my 
contraband to light,’’ laughed Miss Tyrell, 
and from some hiding-place she drew out 
a small tin of cigarettes, evidently highly 
delighted at having ‘‘ done” the Customs. 
I couldn't help smiling to myself. What a 
childish trick—to smuggle twenty cigarettes 
into France! She looked so_ pleased with 
her daring, however, that I hadn't the 
heart to inform her that the concealment was 
quite unnecessary. In fact, I plaved up to it. 

“It was very foolish of you to secrete 
tobacco on your person,’ I told her, gravely. 
“ You might have been fined ever so much,” 

She quivered excitedly and laughed. 

“Still, they'll be ever so much nicer 
after all the excitement I’ve had to-day. 
Will you have one ?” 

T accepted one, and we puffed away 
in silence. Presently the girl appeared to tire 
of the passing landscape, and closed her 

s. I took the opportunity to examine her 
features more closely, Undoubtedly she was 
extremely prettv—golden hair, rosy checks, 
and a dainty little figure. What a child 
s! I smiled at the recollection of the 
It wasn’t safe for a girl hike that 


smuggling. 
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to travel alone ; it was fortunate she'd met 
me. Very mild, these cigarettes—-ladies’, 
probably. Not worth smuggiing, anvway ! 

I glanced across to the sleeping girl 
again, smiled to myself once more, closed 
my eyes, and went to sleep. 


I was aroused by a vigorous shaking. 
In a semi-conscious sort of way I noted that 
somcone was hustling me unmercifully and 
that far away a faint voice was repeating : 
“St. Lazare, St. Lazare.” Why couldn't 
they let a fellow sleep? Ah, well, Instinc- 
tively I felt for my attaché case. Then, ina 
second, I was awake—staringly, startlingly 
So had 


Miss Tyrell ! 

I sprang up and then fell back into my 
seat again, partly because I had a bad head- 
ache and felt curiously weak, and partly 
because there, in the same seat that had been 
occupied by Miss Tyrell, sat old ‘ H.W.” 
himself with Fourneau by his side, both of 
them chuckling like a couple of idiots. 

As I looked at them I suddenly 
remembered something 1 had done just 
before I met the girl, and the change in my 
expression—from horror and alarm to 
gentle relief—must have puzzled the old 
man. He stopped grinning and when, after 
feeling in my inner pocket, I burst into a 
hearty guffaw, he looked positively startled. 

The Frenchman who had so roughly 
awakened me, and who had “ railway 
detective ’ written all over him, was the 
first to break the silence. 

“ Monsieur was drugged by means of 
a poisoned cigarette, is it not?” he 
demanded. 

I felt my throbbing head and said it was 
more than likely; in fact, I was prepared 
to bet on it. 

“But Monsieur appears not to appre- 
ciate the significance of the happening,”’ the 
officer went on. “I understand from these 
gentlemen that you have been robbed of an 
attaché case containing a package of precious 
stones?” 

‘Oh, no, my dear sir,” I replied. “ Only 
the attaché case is gone ; it is worth perhaps 
fifty francs. I will not make a charge. Let 
the culprit go, if you have caught her.” 

“ Ah, monsieur, if we had caught her!” 
He sighed softly, with a gentle tenderness. 
“ If we had caught her, Monsieur, we should 
have caught Mdlle. Renée Chamard—and 
we should nof have let her go. Mamr'selle is 


, being sought by half the police administra- 


tions of Europe. But, m'sieur, had not the 
case the package within ?” 

“Tt had a package, but onlv a duplicate. 
Here is the real packet,’ I said, proudly 
producing the original, which I had placed 
in my pocket immediately after passing the 
Customs, “ But why do you say that Miss 
Tyrell or Mdile. Chamard is French ? She 
could hardly speak a word of French when 


we were at Dieppe. One would need to be a 
perfect actress and a perfect linguist to 
deceive in this manner. And how do you 
know who she is, when you didn’t see her?” 

“Monsieur,”” replied the detective, 
solemnly, ‘‘ Mademoiselle is, I should say, 
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was chuckling again about something. 
“Come along; we can do no good here. 
Thanks very much for all your trouble, 
Mr. Tupin "’—to the detective. ‘ Come 
with us, Gibbs.” 

Shortly afterwards the three of us were 


“The ‘boss’ and Fourneau were literally roaring with laughter.” 


the best actress in Europe. She is French, 
and was born at Tours. The corridor 
attendant described the lady; and apart 
from that, the job has the cachet, the seal, of 
Mam'selle’s handwork on it.” He sighed 
as one who has lost opportunities. 

“Well, well!" said old ‘‘ H.W.,”” who 
had now regained his usual composure and 


seated in the hotel at which the ‘ boss ” was 
staying. 

“ Now, Gibbs, the explanation, please,” 
said the old man. 

Thereupon I told him that I had dis- 
trusted Roseman and accordingly taken the 
precaution of substituting a dummy for the 
real packet, only carrying the real one in the 
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“case during the time I was actually in the 
Custom Houses. The precaution had been 
justified, I thought. 

“ Well, open the packet th 
check the contents, id“ H.W 

1 broke the seals and wrapper. I was 
fecling rather proud of my little performance 
as 1 removed the lid, but when I lifted it I 
got the shock of my life, for the box con- 
tained nothing but picces of sealing-wax 
and bits of string! I sat back limply, and 
acold, clammy sweat broke out on my brow, 
I felt so unutterably undone that it was 


and we'll 


some minutes before I realized that the 
“boss” and Fourncau were literally roaring 
with laughter. Old “ H.W.” was rolling 


about helple: 
so hilarious. 

“ Excuse my unseemly mirth, Gibbs,” he 
gurgled, “ but this is too rich! Apparently 
there is another dummy in this episode, 
unless you've mixed up my packet with 
your dummy.” And he chuckled again. 

“No doubt there is a joke somewhere, 
sir,” I said, somewhat nettled, “ but until 
you've found your stones I cannot even 
raise a smile about it. Still, it’s your place 
to laugh if you want to; they're your 
property. I get fired, anyway, I suppose ? 

“No, no, Gibt don't worry,” he 
answered, ‘If it will make you laugh and 
cheer up, here are the stones.” He pulled a 
t from his pocket, “And really, you 
"he went on, “ you owe Roseman 
an apology. He is most useful to me, so you 
mustn't offend him. 1 suppose we ought to 
give you an explanation, but you must 
clear your mind about Roseman. He and 
our friend here, M. Fourneau, got wind of a 
plot to intercept the stones. 

“T recognized the peorle concerned as 
being dangerous, and reckoned that we 
should have to be careful to get away with 
our stuff if once this gang had set their 
hearts on it. I therefore used you as a sort 
of red herring to draw them to Dieppe, 
whilst I took the goods myself, vid Cal: 
some hours before you left London. Much 
as I trust you and rely on your honesty, I 
should have been foolish indeed to allow you 
to attempt to carry this stuff through the 
lines of the clever gang to which Miss 
Chamard belongs. 

“You must understand, then, that vou 
never really had the stones in your possess 
the package ] gave you was Dummy Number 
One, and the entrance into the aftair of 


ly, Ididn’t think he could be 


Dummy Number Two merely provides a 
little light relief. What did you put in your 
dummy, Gibbs ? ” 


‘ Brown paper, sir.” 
“Oh, good! Mam'selle, instead of making 
off with an extraordinary haul of string and 
sealing-wax, has decamped with a quantity 
of brown paper, eh 7?” 


“Yes; but who put these crooks wise to 
the transaction ?” I asked, unable to forget 
Roseman. 

‘ Someone in the office in Paris. Some- 
one else double-crossed him, and so it got 
back to M. Fourneau, who communicated 
with me. The scheme to hoodwink the gang 
was thought out by Roseman—which may 
account for the unusual interest you thought 
he showed, He reckoned that the satest 
plan to keep the stones out of the way of 
the gang would be to frame up something 
to let them think that they had only to 
put out their hands in order to seize the 
goods, 

“T therefore wrote Fourneau here, giving 
him instructions to meet you and full 
particulars of the stones you were supposed 
to be carrying. This information, as we 
expected, was passed on by the traitor 
in the office to the gang, who, no doubt, 


rubbed their palms and placed the matter 
in the capable hands of Mademoiselle 
Chamard, 


“From the time they reccived word 
that you were to be the carrier they concen- 
trated on you, and so left me free to go where 
I pleased. The only thing that worried me 
was the possibility that you might be the 
victim of an attack by force, but knowing 
the methods of these people, and that they 
prefer finesse and strategy to violence, I 
chanced it.” 

“I'm pleased that you’ve explained, 
sir,” I told him; “ but I don’t suppose vou 
will need me to carry your stuff any more, 
after what’s happened ? ” 

“Why not, man?” he 
“You've shown up to your credit. 
you think so, Fourneau ? ” 

“ Certarnement !”’ cried the Frenchman. 

“Most certainly!” continued ‘ H.W.” 
“Tf you had ever had them you would have 
got the stones through to Paris, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes; but I can’t forgive myself for 
letting that girl hand me a lemon,” I replied. 
“No, sir, I’m not proud of it.” 

“ That's all right, Gibbs. If all Tupin 
tells me is correct—and I know some of it is 
—Mam'selle has handed out similar fruit to 
some of the brainiest people in Europe, and 
if you’ve been dished you've been dished by 
an expert, As a matter of fact, though, you 
have put one over on her, Ha, ha! Brown 
paper! Good! I'd love to see their faces 
when they open it!” 

The old fellow started chuckling once 
more and proceeded to hand out cigars. 

“No, no, Gibbs; you did well,”” he wound 
up. “ Besides, I owe you an apology for 
having risked your safety. Just take this 
little cheque and see if you can amnse your- 
self for a week. Report to me here on 
Wednesday next.” 


retorted. 
Don't 
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Ske 
TAMING of BEAR FARRELL 


The story of a strange 
quest for gold in the 
heart of New Guinea, 
amid fierce cannibals 
and trackless jungles. 
The little party was led 
by a_ hulking roffian 
known as “Bear” Farrell, who claimed that 
two reasons took him into the country—the 
gold and “ something else.” He speedily proved 
himself to be an intolerable bully, and the 


I. 

T was early in 1901, and with my mates 

Jack Howard and Chris Matthews I 

was in Sydney, New South Wales, 

arranging for a lengthy prospecting 

trip into the interior of Australia. hings 

were rather hanging fire when one day, as 

we were walking along the street, Jack 
Howard suddenly 
proposed that we 
should abandon the 
idea of Australia and 
go up into the moun- 
tain fastnesses of New 

Guinea instead. 

The scheme met 
with an enthusiastic 
welcome from Chris 
Matthews, but for me, 
however, New Guinea 
held no_ attraction. 
New Guinea! The 
land of impenetrable 
jungles, where death 
forks behind every 
bush and tree, where 
trails lead forward 
but seldom back! I 
could see no advan- 
tage in risking our 
lives hunting gold in 
savage Papua. 

“Nothing do- © 
ing!” I announced, 
although I realized 
that with my two 
companions against 
me I should doubtless 
have to submit in the 
end if they definitely 
decided to take the 
trip. 

“Well, let’s go in 
here and talk it over,” 
said Howard, turning 
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prospectors underwent a 
most exciting and nerve- 
racking experience be- 
fore they succeeded in 
“taming” him and dis- 
covering what the 
“something else” was. 
This instalment sets forth how Mr. Jarrett 
and his companions first met “The Bear,” 
the queer tale he told, and the commence- 
ment of the search for the lost diggings. 


on his heel, “This is as good a place as 
any. 

“ I doubted seriously whether it was, for 
the “ place ” referred to was a low gin-shop 
in the slums of Sydney. Nor was its dingy 
entrance rendered more inviting-looking by 
the fact that one of its pillars served as a 
support to one of the worst specimens of 
the bruiser type that 
I had ever seen. 

Evidently his 
face had not felt a 
razor for many days, 
and was an_ equal 
stranger to soap and 
water. He was a mas- 
sive man—not tall, 
but with an uncouth 
broadness of 
shoulder and thorax 
which, in conjunction 
with his projecting 
jaw and shaggy, over- 
hanging brows, ren- 
dered him exceed- 
ingly repulsive. 

He glowered at 
us out of — sullen, 
blood-shot eyes as we 
entered the gin-shop, 
and it seemed to me 
that his gaze fastened 
on young Chris 
Matthews with some- 
thing like personal 
hatred. 

We obtained our 
drinks at the bar, and 
carrying them over 
to a small table, sat 
down to discuss the 
subject of our next 
move. I was keen 
on Australia; but the 
lure of the unexplored 
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regions of New Guinea seemed to grow 
steadily stronger upon my friends. 

“We've had cnough of the infernal 
desert and the dry-blower,’"* said Matthews. 
“ Let's try something new. Even if we don’t 
find gold, we shall at least get some excite- 
ment.” 

Having exhausted my battery of argu- 
ments, I merely shrugged in resignation. 

“Tl tell you what, boys,” suggested 
Howard, “ We'll leave it to fate.” He drew 
acoin from his pocket. “ Heads the interior, 
tails New Guinea.” 

With that he flicked the coin high into 
the air. At the same instant a heavy hand 
was laid on my shoulder and its mate 
reached over my head and caught the 
descending half-crown in mid-air. 

“Tails! You go to New Guinea,” 
growled a deep voice. 

Howard sprang to his feet, but the table 
was between him and the speaker, and before 
he could get round the latter was calling for 
a drink at the bar. Turning, I saw that the 
interloper was the brutish-looking individual 
1 had noticed at the entrance. Absorbed in 
our discussion, none of us had seen him enter 
or heard him approach, and I wondered at 
the agility and noiselessness with which he 
had moved, 

The three of us went to the bar, where 
Howard seized the stranger by the shoulder 
and twisted him round. 

“What sort of game do you think 
you're playing ? ” he demanded, angrily. 

The other man grinned—a_ sneering, 
malicious sort of grin—raised his great hand, 
and held Jack away from him while he swal- 
lowed the whi: which the bar-tender 
placed before him. Then, with cool uncon- 
cern, he wiped his lips with the back of his 
hand. 

“Don’t get excited, mate,” he said, 
looking Howard over from head to foot. 
“That drink was the best investment you 
ever made, if you only knew it.’ 

Howard’s brows lifted in astonishment 
at the consummate nerve of the fellow ; but 
before he could make a retort I tossed a coin 
on to the bar. 

The stranger had acted like a man who 
deliberately intended to provoke a fight, so 
that I was considerably surprised to observe 
the mild—almost apologetic— tone in which 
he spoke the instant I had paid for the drink. 
Turning, he led the way to the table we had 
just left and seated himself on one of the 
chairs. 


FEre’s your money,” he said, flipping 
Howard's coin across the table. ‘1 had 
intended to pay for the whisky with, it but 
your friend wanted to treat, so I'll give it 
back.” 

Jack was about to make an angry retort, 
but I gave him the wink and shook my head. 


© A device used by prospectors for recovering gold. 
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He pocketed the coin in silence, and the 
other went on amicably :— 

“* Sit down, gentlemen, and listen to me. 
If you don't agree that I’m an angel in dis- 
guise—well, a e you the pleasure of 
try ing to lick me 

Fair enough,” replied Howard, curtly. 
“Go on and say your little Piece.” 

“Ever ‘card of ‘Bear’ Farrell?” 
asked our new acquaintance, looking from 
one to the other of us. We shook our heads. 

“Huh! Thought you hadn’t been in 
Svdney long! Just left college, I guess.” 
The stranger was now looking at Matthews 


_ with an expression that was half sneer and 


half scowl. ‘“ Well, I'm the Bear. Everyone 
in this town knows me for the toughest, 
strongest——”" 

“Forget i interrupted Howard. 
“Get on with your yarn.” 

For a moment I thought there would 
be a fight, but with an obvious effort, Farrell 
managed to suppress his feelings. He 
changed the subject abruptly. 

“ T'eard you boys talking,” he went on, 
lowering his voice. ‘‘ After gold, ain’t you?” 

We nodded. 

‘And I’m the bloke as can lead you 


to it.” 
With that he took from his pocket a 


soiled and tattered envelope. 
Q e's a map,” he continued, ‘‘ of the 
richest gold-mine in the world. Mine? It 


ain't a mine; it’s a picnic, with nuggets as 
big as hen’s eggs lying all over the ground. 


. My old dad and five others discovered it. 


He never came back, though, the old man; 
there was only one of the six who ever got 
out. I said that gold-mine was a picnic. 
It is; but it ain’t no college boys’ picnic.” 

“ And it’s located—where ? ” demanded 
Jack. 

“In New Guinea.” 

“ Quite a coincidence ! ” 
with polite scepticism. 
sell us the map?” 

Evidently Howard had come to the 
same conclusion as myself: that Farrell 
took us for three greenhorns and was trying 
to work a species of confidence-game on us. 
We were not prepared, therefore, for his 
next words. 

“No, I don’t want to sell; but I will 
if you press me. I'll take fifty thousand 
pounds cash and a ’alf share in the protits 
when vou come back—if you do.’ 

His tone was ugly, and left us no room 
to suppose that he was joking. We stared 
at him. 

“No,” he went on, more quietly. “I 
don't separate from this map. I’ve been 
trying all along to save enough to stake 
myself for a prospecting trip—prospecting 
and something else. I’ve got two reasons 
for going up into that country, but I'ma bad 
hand at saving while there’s drink about. 
You fellows ‘ave got the money, and I guess 


said Howard, 
“And you want to 
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I know enough to tell you're white, even if 
you are milk-ted and all that. You stake the 
outfit, I'll go along, and we'll split even all 
round, What d'you say ?” 

Jack looked at him thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, 
we weren't exactly looking for a new 

artner,’’ he began, but Farrell interrupted 
im savagely. 

“ Ain't good enough for the likes of you, 
eh?” he growled. “ All right! You can 
go to blazes ! Come on outside and I'll fight 

you for the drinks—the three of you at once, 
if you like.’’ He rose and leaned threaten- 
ingly over the table. 

Howard raised a hand in half-humorous 
protest. ‘‘ Let me finish, will you ? "' he said 
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you must go through a jungle that’s so dense 
you've got to cut your way. 

“It's full of horrible pests ; and there's 
just as many savages as there are pests. 
Where this gold is there’s a tribe 0’ blood- 
thirsty cannibals led by an Albino with red 
hair and pale eyes. ‘E's a giant, and the 
worst man-eater on the island. The tribe 


“*] "eard you boys talking,’ he went on. ‘After gold, ain’t you?’” 


ina calm voice. ‘‘ We weren't exactly looking 
for a new partner, as I said, but if we find one 
with a good proposition—one who’s not a 
quitter, and who can deliver the goods— 
why, we're not likely to turn him 
down. 

“ Why didn’t vou say so at first, then ? ” 
Farrell growled, and dropped back into his 
seat. 

“Listen ‘ere,’ he resumed, after a 
moment's silence. ‘‘ I’ll tell you the straight 
of this thing. I don’t want vou to get ‘alf 
way and then back down when you find 
what you're up against. To get to this gold 


won't take a dead man if they can help it. 
No; they catch ‘im alive, so they can wrap 
‘im in leaves and roast ‘im with the breath 
still in ‘im! They're the fiends who got my 
old dad. Took ‘im alive, they did, and 
roasted ‘im!’ 

I glanced at Howard, a_half-dubious 
smile on my lips. 

Farrell noticed it, and brought his big 
fist down on the table with a bang that 
caused me to leap half-way out of my chair, 
“Do you think I'm lying?" he bellowed. 
“Don't you believe they got my father ? 
1 ‘ope they roast you like they did ‘im !” 
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“You're quite right, Farrell,’ inter- 
posed Howard. “I’ve heard of such tribes 
as the one you mention, who make a practice 
of roasting their victims alive. But I never 
heard of an Albino in New Guinea. However, 
the thing is quite probable.” 

Farrell sneered. ‘‘If you've got the 
nerve to go over, you're going to do more 
than ‘ear about one,” he growled. ‘‘ You'll 
see him!” 

Strange to say, the “ Bear’s ’’ descrip- 
tion of conditions in New Guinea, instead of 
acting as a deterring factor in our decision, 
seemed to serve as a lure. Even I was now 
willing to consider the matter seriously. 

We talked the proposition over at 
length. So far as we could see, Farrell's story 
and map were genuine enough, and we ended 
by agreeing to his terms. * 

“What do you make of that specimen? ”” 
I asked Howard, when we had finally left 
Farrell and the gin-shop. 

“The man’s a grotesque anomaly,” 
replicd Jack. “‘ He’s mostly evil, but some- 
how I’ve got the idea that there’s a good 
streak somewhere far down inside him.” 

“He hates me, anyway,” put in 
Matthews. ‘I wonder why ?” 


A week later the four of us embarked 
for New Guinea. 

Farrell was the only one among us who 
had friends to sce him off. He was carrying 
a full cargo of whisky, and shouted himself 
hoarse as he leaned over the rail, replying to 
the parting benedictions of two dubivus- 
looking gentlemen on the wharf. As soon 
as Circular Quay was out of hailing distance 
he disappeared in the direction of the bar, 
where we subsequently heard him confiding 
to the bar-tender the story of his ‘“ tough- 
ness ” and assuring him that he took “ back- 
chat ” from no man. 

Thereafter, during our trip across, he 
spent most of his time in the bar. When he 
was not there, or at his meals, he could 
usually be found with the crew. 

At no time on shipboard did Bear 
Farrell seek our society, and, as may be 
supposed, we did not go out of our way to 
seek his Tost of the time he was drunk, 
and always he was boisterous. On several 
occasions I overheard him speaking of a 
secret reason he had for going to New 
Guinea. ‘ Gold is one of ‘em,’ he would say ; 
“but there’s another.” Just what this other 
reason was, however, he obstinately refused 
to divulge. 

In a spirit of jest, I remarked to 
Matthews one day: “Do you know, 1 
believe Bear Farrell’s ‘secret reason’ for 
going to New Guinea is to kill you /”’ 

No sooner were the words out of my 
mouth than I regretted having uttered them. 
Matthews’ face assumed a strange expression, 
“I know he hates me," he said. ‘' Perhaps 
the lunatic thinks I have done him some 
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great injury some time or other. It wouldn’t 
surprise me if you were right.” 

Howard laughed and I joined in; but 
Matthews remained solemn, gazing out over 
the water. 

At last the day arrived when the mist- 
laden shores of New Guinea hove in sight. 
As we approached, Farrell joined us where 
we stood leaning over the rail and, pointing 
to a distant mountain range, announced : 
‘“* Beyond them mountains lies our treasure.” 

We were gazing with interest at the 
jagged outline of the range, when Farrell 
continued :— 

“Yes, and there’s death over there, too 
—death that creeps on you silent and quick.”’ 

Howard whirled on him angrily. ‘ What 
are you trying to do?’ he demanded. 
“ Scarce us out now you've got your passage 
over? We're no more afraid of your 
mysterious death in the jungle than we are 
of you, Bear Farrell. You might as well 
realize that now as later.” 

With a sneer on his face, Farrell turned 
and walked away. 

We were finally landed from a copra 
schooner at a village called Kiwa, where we 
were welcomed by a missionary, Father St. 
Clair, and half-a-dozen fuzzy-headed natives. 
It was not an established mission-station, 
but there was a large hut used as a church 
and another for the visiting-missionary. 

No doubt the long intervals between 
steamer-days and the scarcity of news- 
bearers accounted for the genuine warmth 
with which we were grected. We were 
pressed to stay for an extended period ; but 
we were too eager to get after the gold to 
remain longer than was necessary to make 
preparations for our trip. 

A couple of days later everything was 
in readiness for our departure. The kindly 
missionary supplied us with six native 
portersy although he warned us that these 
men woul go no farther than the summit 
of the distant mountain range which we had 
seen from the ship. 

“At the top of those mountains lies 
their dead-line,”’ he informed us. “No 
offer, no matter how liberal, will induce 
them to go beyond that point. The tribes 
that infest the jungle-land on the farther 
slopes, and the swamp-filled valleys below, 
are among the most ferocious of the New 
Guinea head-hunters. There is a super- 
stitious fear, too, of a giant white man who 
leads a certain tribe that dwells in the 
interior somewhere beyond the mountains.” 

We glanced at Farrell. His story of 
the giant Albino and his cannibals was in all 
our minds, 

“You can call it superstitious fear if 
you've a mind to,’’ he told the missionary ; 
“ but the big white’s over there right enough, 
and his dirty man-eaters with ‘im.” 

The natives supplied by Father St. 
Clair were as fine a lot of savages as I have 
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ever seen. Their lithe bodies were almost 
perfectly moulded. Under their shining skins 
rippled muscles that would have been a 
source of pardonable pride to any white 
athlete. 

There were no pendants in their noses or 
ears; their only adornments were a few 
white feathers sticking up from their heads 
and held in place by bands of grass round 
their brows. The departure of these natives 
seemed to be an event of great moment, for 
when we assembled to leave, many of their 
fellows gathered about us to bid them 
farewell. 

During the first part of our journey we 
had no jungle or swamp-lands to contend 
with, although our progress was slow owing 
to the steep grade, which began almost 
directly we left the missionary’s house. 
During the early part of the morning a heavy 
mist had lain over the land, but just before 
our departure a strong sea-breeze sprang up 
and drove it away. Thus the sun beat down 
furiously on our heads as we wended our way 
up what seemed to me an endless ascent. 

The natives, naked save for loin-cloths 
of beaten bark, trudged on without any 
apparent effort, and even Farrell seemed 
not to heed the sun or the steady climbing. 
Howard, Matthews, and myself, however, 
cast longing glances ahead towards the 
jungle. All we thought of was the shade— 
a chance to escape the scorching rays of 
the sun. 

Up, up, we went, the trees and shrubbery 
about us becoming ever thicker and larger. 
For the first few miles after leaving the 
Mission we had a good trail over which to 
travel, but as we entered the timber and 
brush which preceded the jungle itself the 
track rapidly grew fainter. We were forced 
to proceed with our eyes glued to the ground, 
not only because of the insecurity of the 
footing, but also because the path seemed 
to act as an attraction to numerous snakes. 

A little after midday we halted, 
ostensibly to eat, but in reality to obtain a 
little rest. Farrell jeered as the three of us 
stretched out wearily in the shade of a 
banyan, our bodies aching and our heads 
pounding from the steady beating of the 
sun’s rays. 

‘‘A fine bunch to tackle the jungle 
he sneered. “ Ain't it funny your mothers 
ever let you go? What are you going to do 
when you ’ave to carry them packs ?”’ He 
indicated the provisions, camp-kit, and 
mining paraphernalia which the porters had 
been bearing for us. 

‘“ We'll persuade them to go on with us,” 
answered Matthews 

““You can’t persuade these niggers,” 
growled the Bear. ither you'll carry the 
packs yourself or leave ’em.” He sauntered 
away, and the next moment we could hear 
him endeavouring to carry on a conversa- 
tion with the natives. During his wanderings 
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he had apparently picked up a few words of 
their hybrid language, and they in turn had 
learned a smattering of English from their 
association with the missionary and the 
traders who stopped at the Mission. 

“If he lives up to his name and the looks 
of him, he ought to prove a bear at pack- 
carrying,”’ said Howard. ‘ But it would be 
just like him to refuse.” 

“ There’s no danger of that,’’ I put in. 
“He's too anxious to reach the gold. He'll 
do all he can to get us there. After that i 

“ You're right,” rejoined Jack. ‘‘ After 
that—what ?” 

“ After that, perhaps, we shall learn his 
real reason for coming,” put in Matthews, 
thoughtfully.“ He wants the gold right 
enough ; but I don’t think that purpose is 
half so strong as the other—the hidden one.” 

At that moment Farrell returned, 
obviously in a bad temper. ‘‘ Do you fellows 
think this is a bloomin’ pleasure-trip ? '’’ he 
asked. “If we're going to reach that gold, 
we've got to be on the move. I ’ad an idea 
what it ‘ud be like travelling with she-men. 
Kick out of it! Get up!” 

Howard sprang to his feet, his face livid ; 
then he set quietly to work packing the few 
utensils we had used in the preparation of 
our meal. 

1 gazed at him in astonishment. Had 
Jack suddenly become convinced that Bear 
Farrell was his master ?- Knowing my friend 
as I did, I could not reconcile myself to an 
affirmative answer to the question ; but the 
sneer on the Bear's face indicated clearly 
enough that he regarded Howard’s manner 
as a tacit avowal of submission. He eyed 
Jack disdainfully for a moment, and then 
turned to Matthews, who sat staring open- 
mouthed. 

“Come on!” he cried. “ You ain't 
going to let your sister do it all, are you ? 
You girls ‘ll ’ave to ’elp one another on this 
expedition.” 

Matthews flushed, but, —_ following 
Howard's example, he said nothing. 

Later, when we were once more climbing 
upwards, I asked Jack what had prompted 
him to act as he did. 

“ Simply this,” he replied. ‘I started 
to flare up, but suddenly I realized what it 
would mean to challenge the Bear—a fight 
and perhaps an end to our expedition. It’s 
better to submit to his bull-dozing until we 
reach our destination. Then, once we've 
settled down, I'll bring him to heel if I have 
to fight him every morning before break- 
fast!’ 

Late in the afternoon the dim trail we 
had been following gradually changed into 
a well-worn footpath. Upon noting this 
we halted for a consultation, The natives 
were quick to perccive the cause of our 
hesitation, and, nodding their heads, pointed 
up the slope. Farrell then proceeded to carry 
on a laboured conversation with them, and 
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after a few minutes informed us that we were 
approaching a village, but that the in- 
habitants were friendly. 

A little later we discerned smoke rising 
above the level of the jungle, and just before 
dusk emerged upon a clearing, in the middle 
of which lay a native village. Judging by the 
excitement of the inhabitants our approach 
had been observed some time previously. 
Men, women, and children were gathered in 
a compact mass. 

As we remained on the edge of the clear- 
ing, eyeing them doubtfully, a number of 
women suddenly detached themselves from 
the group and, dropping upon hands and 
knees, began a strange, inartistic dance. 
Like so many monkeys they gambolled about 
on all fours, waving a hand or a foot in the 
air now and then, but for the most part 
twisting their shoulders violently and sway- 
ing their bodies from side to side witha 
slight toss upward from time to time, like a 
bucking horse. 

Our porters now motioned for us to 
approach, and as we moved forward the 
dancers leaped to an upright position and 
darted away to a muddy stream which 
flowed past the opposite side of the clearing. 
They were quickly followed by the remainder 
of the women and some of the children. The 
men then came forth to meet us. There was 
no form of salutation, nor did they seem to 
notice our porters.. They merely walked up 
to us, turned, and pointed toward their huts. 

“ They want us to trade with ‘em,” said 
Farrell.“ See, they've got pu of their 
filthy baubles in front of the ’ 

‘We pointed to the tingle uevond and 
indicated that we had no time to waste, but 
must push on. There was evidence of much 
disappointment, but no show of resentment. 
As we moved across the clearing the women 
and children returned, covered from head 
to foot with slimy mud, and grimacing 
idiotically. 

“Lot of apes!’ sneered the Bear. 
“ They think they’re payin’ us an ’onour.” 

Although dusk was now close at hand 
we moved forward rapidly, determined to 
get as far from the village as possible before 
making camp, as we preferred the uncer- 
tainties of the jungle to the proximity of the 
settlement. 

When darkness overtook us we had 
covered a good stretch of trail, but not 
sufficient to allay our fears of molestation. 
We therefore decided to maintain a strict 
watch throughout the night, and accordingly, 
when supper had been eaten, we arranged a 
schedule of watches. As for our porters, they 
curled up on the ground and apparently 
were soon asleep. 

With the approach of night low, murky 
clouds had appeared, and the sky was now 
overcast. All about us loomed the enclosing, 
impenetrable wall of the jungle, which met 
overhead in a solid mass so thick that, save 
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for a small aperture over a nearby stream 
from which we procured water, we should 
not have known that the stars were not 
shining. 

I had been given the first watch, but in 
reality there was no ‘‘ watching ’’ about it. 
In order to eliminate a tell-tale sign of our 
presence we had extinguished the camp-fire 
as soon as the food had been cooked, so that 
the camp was in utter darkness. Seated on 
the ground beside my sleeping companions, 
I could neither hear a sound nor see a foot 
in front of me. 

Never before had I experienced such 
blackness! It seemed to me, as I sat there, 
that I could actually fee/ it, like a light touch 
of velvet against my hands and face—a 
warm thick blackness, almost a living thing. 
I remember an odd thought that should it 
begin to rain we should be drenched with 
ink, for no water could penetrate such dark- 
ness without turning black in the process ! 
I strained my eyes in an effort to pierce that 
all-enveloping mantle, but in vain. 

Then, quite suddenly, I became aware 
of the intensity of the silence. Why could I 
not hear the gurgling of the stream close 
by ? I cocked my head and listened. Then 
1 remembered that we were now upon an 
extensive plateau, so level that the thick, 
muddy stream moved sluggishly between its 
banks ; and, furthermore, that nothing but a 
rushing torrent could create sufficient volume 
of sound to penetrate the dense growth that 
surrounded us. 

Nevertheless I continued to listen. 
Suddenly there came a sound. - At first T 
thought it was nothing but the humming of 
the blood in the veins which I could feel 
bulging out at my temples, but presently I 
decided I was wrong. The faint noise seemed 
no more than a musical, far-away murmur, 
but it appeared to be coming from all 
directions at once. Swiftly it grew in volume, 
and, assured that it was not the result of 
imagination, I promptly aroused my com- 
panions. 

‘They sat up and listened ; then Farrell’s 
voice rang out harshly as he summoned the 
natives. The sound was increasing rapidly 
and closing in upon us from all sides. And 
now there burst forth the wild jabbering of 
the porters. We could hear them moving 
about frantically in the darkness; and 
the next instant, when Howard directed a 
flashlight upon them, we beheld them 
dumping the contents of our heavy canvas 
pack-sacks upon the ground. 

Skeeters |!” yelled Farrell, leaping to 
his feet. 

There was a wild scramble for quilts 
and bags, and the next moment we were all 
lying on the ground, our bodies wrapped in 
heavy coverings of quilts, canvas, or whatever 
we had been able to lay our hands on. When 
I had lain thus for some time I parted the 
covering from before my face. Instantly 
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my ears were filled with the infernal buzzing 
of innumerable mosquitoes, and a swarm of 
them dashed at my face. Before I could 
protect myself, I received a number of bites 
and several of the pests got under my 
covering. 

Not until the sun had risen did these 
blood-sucking horrors leave us, and when at 
last we emerged from our protective coverings, 
we found that all of us had received numbers 
of bites. The natives, however, were un- 
touched ; they knew better than to expose 
themselves. 

Farrell cursed as he rubbed the painful 
spots, and then fell to swearing at the 
natives for not having informed us of the 
danger. They, however, seemed to have 
been taken as much unawares as ourselves, 
and at last, when the Bear’s wrath had 
subsided, they succeeded in informing us that 
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the mosquitoes had come up fromthe 
swamps to the southward, having evidently 
scented our blood miles away. 

At the end of the second day we reached 
the crest of the range, and here, as our friend 
the missionary had predicted, the natives 
refused to accompany us farther. We 
remonstrated and pleaded, but all to no 
purpose; the porters were adamant in 
their determination not to proceed even a 
dozen yards on the downward journey. We 
offered them money, guns, knives—what- 
ever we thought would appeal to their 
vanity or cupidity—but they merely gazed 
at us stupidly and shook their heads. 

Finally, with one accord, they turned 
and bolted away at top speed back over the 
route we had come. So sudden was their 
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departure that we stood gazing after their 
retreating figures too surprised to move. 

When they had proceeded some distance 
and were about to disappear round a turn in 
the narrow trail, Farrell raised his rifle with 
a muttered curse. His action and his words 
electrified me into consciousness of our 
surroundings, and, with a quick spring 
forward, I knocked the gun from his hands. 
He stared at me with a savage snarl on 
his lips. 

“ Idiot |” he snarled. ‘‘ Does mamma’s 
pet fear the sight of blood ? ” 

“No,” I replied calmly; “ but T can’t 
see that any advantage can reésult from 
firing a gun when we want, if possible, to keep 
our presence a secret. Moreover, by killing 
one of that bunch you would make enemies of 
the rest. They might hang round until dark 
and then attack us. If you've got any brains, 
show them by using a little judgment.” 

“Oh, shut up!” he rasped. “ For a 
drop of liquor I'd knock your teeth down 
your throat.” 

The next moment, however, he had 
apparently forgotten the incident, for, 
seating himself on the ground, his back 
resting against a tree, he calmly drew his 
map from his pocket and fell to studying it. 

“So far the map’s been right,’’ he said 
at length, his gaze resting on Howard. “ An’ 
if she’s right the rest of the way, we've had a 
boulevard to travel on compared to what 
we're going to ’ave from ’ere on. There’s no 
trails—nuthin’ to go by but your nose.” 

Clustering round him, we consulted the 
map together. If the markings were correct 
the jungle which lay below us was little 
better than a vast swamp, through which 
there was no defined path. A trail was 
indicated leading down the mountains, but 
at the foot of the range it seemed to dis- 
appear. From there onwards the bed of a 
stream was indicated as the only traversable 
route ; but even this appeared to lose itself 
in the farther recesses of the interior. 

“You didn't tell us that there was no 
way to reach your blessed gold,’”’ grumbled 
Matthews. 

“Pipe away, sis,” retorted the Bear, 
with a malignant scowl. “‘ I suppose vou’re 
wantin’ to go back—to turn tail and bolt like 
them niggers ? If so, go on—we don't need 

you,”’ 

“Well, it’s too late to go any farther 
to-night, anyway,” put in Howard, with an 
apparent desire to change the subject, “ so I 
guess we might as well arrange to camp here.” 

“You're a cl chap, ain't you?” 
sneered Farrell. ‘‘ Wantin’ to keep our 
presence a secret, and then buildin’ a fire 
on the peak of a mountain! A lot of luck 
you fools would have trekkin’ through here 
without me! We've got to go down this 
mountain some way before we camp, an’ 
we've got to ‘urry, too; it ain't long till 
dark.” 
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We made a fair apportionment of our 
baggage—Farrell quietly accepting his share 
—and then, with a last lingering look at the 
Gulf of Papua, clearly visible in the far 
distance from this high vantage-point, we 
began the descent. The trail dropped rapidly, 
for the mountains were much steeper on 
this side. 

In an hour's time we had covered a 
distance equal to a_half-day’s journey on 
the upward march. Farrell, growling that he 
was not afraid of snakes, took the lead, 
carrying a gnarled piece of tree-root in one 
hand in order to kill such of the reptiles as 
refused to make way for us. The jungle 
gloom, however, soon became too deep for 
him to see the snakes—the place seemed to 
be literally alive with them—and at his 
suggestion we presently called a halt and 
prepared camp. e 

Howard volunteered to take the first 
watch, and when our meal was finished the 
Test of us sprawled out on the quilts and were 
soon asleep, having taken the precaution 
to lay a supply of bags within reach in case 
of another attack from mosquitoes. Fortu- 
nately the night passed without a visitation, 
and next morning we resumed our journey 
greatly refreshed as a result of a g night's 
Test. 

When we had seen Farrell stripped for a 
friendly wrestling match on board thesteamer 
we had commented on his great strengtir 
and bulging muscles, little thinking how we 
should soon be envying him because of them. 
While the rest of us staggered along under 
our burdens, our knees trembling from the 
downhill strain on unaccustomed muscles, 
the Bear forged ahead as though he carried 
nothing. 

Even when he stopped for us to catch 
up with him he did not trouble to lay aside 
his pack ; and always, when we reached him, 
he would give vent to some sneering and 
sarcastic comment and immediately start 
off again. The man seemed made of steel 
and whipcord. 

At the foot of the range the trail became 
so faint that at last we lost it entirely. Un- 
certain as to our course, we called a halt and 
discussed the situation. 

“ There’s only one thing to do,” an- 
nounced Farrell presently, “and that’s to 
bear off to the right in search o’ the creek 
that’s marked ’ere—and that’s goin’ to take 
some doing.” 

He grabbed his pack as he spoke and 
headed off to the right, crashing through the 
dense growth of vines and shrubbery like an 
enraged elephant. The three of us followed 
him in single file, our progress being so slow 
as to be almost imperceptible. _ Parasitic 
vines, some of them covered with sharp 
thorns, grew so thickly as to form an almost 
impenetrable network. 

For the first time I noticed that the 
jungle seemed to be composed of three 
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distinct strata—the tall trees, ranging in 
height from a hundred toa hundred and fifty 
feet ; a smaller growth which did not exceed 
thirty-five or forty feet ; and the bushes and 
vines which grew close to earth. So dense 
was the leafy canopy overhead that only 
now and then could one obtain a glimpse of 
the sky; and so thick was it below that 
one could not see the colour of the soil. 

Every time I put my foot down I 
expected to feel that uncomfortable sensation 
created by the wriggling body of a snake 
beneath it, or worse still, the bite of his fangs. 
As time passed, however, and no snakes were 
thus encountered, I gradually ceased to 
experience this disagreeable fear. The heat 
was well-nigh intolerable; our garments 
were drenched as if rain-soaked, and so 
profuse was the perspiration that it trickled 
incessantly into our eyes, burning them and 
half blinding us. 

As I trudged along immediately in the 
wake of Farrell I murmured curses, inter- 
spersed from time to time with groans of pain. 
My legs ached from their battle with the 
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“T reached for _ 
the revolver in 
my holster, but at that 
instant my wrist was 
seized from behind.” 


relentless vines; the heavy pack made my 
shoulders fairly pulsate with pain. 

As for the man ahead of me, he pushed 
on and on, smashing his way through the 
growths, seemingly oblivious to heat, fatigue, 
or fear. Heavens! how I hated him! His 
very indifference to the weight of his pack 
caused me to meditate seriously upon killing 
him there and then, before he could drag us 
farther into this simmering wilderness of 
misery and death. 

Once I got a little too close to him, and 
a branch which he brushed aside in passing 
sprang back and struck me in the face—a 
stinging, cutting blow that knocked me 
backward to the ground. I arose in such a 
frenzy of fury that for an instant I was dumb. 
Then the words came in a flood, and I 
cursed him from the very depths of my heart. 

He turned, a sneering smile on his face, 
and at sight of that evil countenance it 
seemed to me my one and only desire in life 
was to kill him. I reached for the revolver 
in my holster, but at that instant my wrist 
was seized from behind and I heard the 
sound of Howard's voice. 

“For Heaven's sake, calm yourself !’” 
he was saying. ‘“ Do you think this is any 
harder on you than on the rest of us?” 
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With a toss of his massive head, Farrell 
turned and resumed his way as if nothing 
had happened. This had the effect of cooling 
my wrath, although when I thought of the 
incident as I lay in camp that night it seemed 
to me that his manner had been nothing less 
than a deliberate insult. He had wanted to 
show how little he feared me, I decided. 

Assuming, no doubt, that in my turbu- 
lent state of mind I might prove a dangerous 
mark for any taunts that the Bear choy to 
give vent to, Jack now advance? ,'the 
position I had occupied immediately b.,aind 
Farrell, leaving Matthews and myscif to 
follow behind. After several hours more of 
such tortuous progress as I have described 
we caught the sound of running wate ,; 

The stream seemed to be only .. short 
distance ahead of us; but the grow-h was 
now so dense that we were compciled to 
resort to our axes in order to force a passage. 
Heavier and more tangled grew the obstruct- 
ing jungle, but at last we succeeded in getting 
through, emerging upon the bank of a narrow 
stream, on either side of which the vegetation 
loomed like a prison wall. This was evidently 
the creek indicated on our map. 

With his customary indifference the 
Bear slid down the muddy bank and started 
off down the stream, allowing us no time to 
rest. It was about a foot deep and flowing 
rapidly, but as our course lay with the 
current instead of against it the movement 
of the water aided rather than obstructed 
our progress. i 

All the remainder of that day and a 
part of the next we followed the creek ; but 
in the afternoon of the second day the water 
gradually became so deep that we were 
forced once more to seek a course through 
the tangled mass of tropical growth that 
surrounded us. To our chagrin, we discovered 
that even to escape from the water was an 
almost impossible task. 

Uncon usly we had penetrated into 
the very heart of a vast swamp. Mangrove 
trees grew in the most riotous profusion on 
every side, their projecting roots making 
well-nigh impenetrable obstacles. This was 
a small matter, however, compared with the 
fact that the banks of the stream were 
scarcely banks at all, being composed of soft, 
slimy mud that would not support the 
weight of a man. 

Farrell—in the lead as always—sank 
to his waist with his first step out of the 
water. Had I not been so alarmed at this 
disconcerting phenomenon and what it fore- 
boded tor all of us I should have laughed 
at his predicament and at the expression of 
awe and perplexity which appeared on his 
ugly face. 

The three of us promptly seized hold of 
him and hauled him out, with the slimy, 
evil-smelling mud clinging to him like so 
much glue. 

As we stood there in the water, discuss- 
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ing what was to be done next, mosquitoes 
sang about our heads and huge blowflies 
buzzed in our faces. Overhead the beautiful 
but songless birds of New Guinea flapped 
and screeched. Over all lay a heavy, dank 
mist—a mist of a thousand odours. 

Obviously there was no alternative left 
us but to retrace our steps up the creek. 
The water was over waist-deep, but the 
current was so sluggish that it offered 
practically no resistance. For the first time 
Far-ell cursed the trip, the route, the jungle 
—evea the gold. But I perceived clearly 
enough that it was not so much the diffi- 
culties of the journey that provoked him as 
the fact that we were now compelled to 
back-track—to lose time. 

A couple of hours were consumed in our 
backward journey ere we encountered a 
place where we could enter the jungle. The 
banks of the stream were firm, and the 
growth not so dense but that we could make 
our way through without havimg to fall back 
upon our axes. 

As Farrell stepped upon the bank, his 

foot caught in a vine growing at the edge 
of the water and he fell, his pack becoming 
firmly wedged between the trunks of twa 
small trees. He had fallen only about halfway 
to the ground, and his pack so held him 
that he could neither rise nor fall the rest 
of the way. He fairly frothed at the mouth 
as he struggled to release himself; but he 
was helpless. I seized the saplings and 
spread them sufficiently to enable him to 
regain his feet. As he did so, he glanced at 
Matthews, who was doing his utmost to 
suppress a smile. 
Curse you!” he muttered.“ You 
think you're bloomin’ funny, don’t you ? ” 
There was menace and venom in his tone, 
and Chris instantly tried to pacify him by 
inquiring whether he was hurt. 

“’Urt! A man don’t get ’urt from 
nothin’. If it ’ad been you, you’d probably 
be Vollerin’ your ‘cad off. “Grinnin’ ape! 
You make me——”’ He paused suddenly, 
his eyes to the ground. 

There, at the very edge of the water, 
were the imprints of naked feet. They fol- 
lowed the edge of the stream for three or 
four vards and then turned off into the 
growth. 

“ Natives!” 
low tone. 

Thus far we had encountered no natives 
since leaving the village on the opposite 
slope of the mountains, nor had we seen 
signs of any. The sight of those footprints, 
however, aroused us to a full realization of 
the dangers that beset us. We were now in 
the most savage regions of the island thus 
far explored by man. The natives about us 
were not only hostile to all intruders, of 
whatsoever colour, but were man-eaters 
as well, 

We consulted the map once more, and 
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instantly Farrell's eyes lit up with a savage 
gleam. As he raised his head to speak the 
expression on his face was positively 
fiendish. 

“‘ Give me the compass,” he said. 

Howard handed it to him. He studied 
it a moment, then handed it back without a 
word and started away. i 


‘‘How about those footprints?” 
queried Matthews. ‘Do you think we're 
liable to- * 


“Shut up!” snapped the Bear. 
’ you didn’t’ use your mouth so much yoli 
wouldn’t get so tired.” 2 

Matthews made no retort, and we 
trudged along in silence. 

For what seemed to me interminable 
hours we made our way through the vast, 
steamy hot-house of that swamp jungle, 
sweating the very life out of us. Our packs 
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were galling us to the quick ; but none of us 
said anything, knowing that a word would 
call forth a jibe or an insult from the 
ferocious Bear. We had hit upon a faint 
trail, so that our progress was not seriously 
impeded by the bush, which would otherwise 
have rendered movement virtually impos- 
sible. 

Farrell strode along at a savage gait, 
seemingly regardless of everything but an 
overwhei n‘ng determination to arrive some- 
where.’ J «. 4t nightfall we entered a ravine, 
along on side of which the growth was 
comparatively sparse. The trail here took a 
course across the extreme end of the gully, 
and Farrel! once more paused to consult his 
map. Fir. lly he beckoned us to his side. 

“Ere ’ he said, triumphantly, “ is the 
ravine we nust follow to reach the gold. 
The mine is at the other end.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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A MUHARRAM 


In connection with the annual celebration 
of the Muharram, one of the most important 
Mohammedan festivals, the last day of the 
feast is always celebrated with a variety of 
amusements. Curiously enough, it is the 
Hindu population that takes the leading 
part in the sky-larking. Many of the men 
dress themselves to resemble tigers, painting 


their bodies in stripes and inserting large 
Vow. Lvi1.—2t, 


“TIGER.” 


teeth in their mouths to give them a ferocious 
appearance. A tail is added, a special head- 
dress is donned, and then the “‘ tiger” is led 
out onachain byan attendant. Accompanied 
by a“‘band”’ and large numbers of followers, 
the “animal” dances wildly through the 
streets, growling fiercely, and generally 
manages to collect quite a respectable sum 
of money from the throngs of sightscers. 
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(First District Officer of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony) 
Illustrated by JOHN DE WALTON 


We have published a number of interesting stories concerning “native magic,” but never 


a more remarkable article than this. 


“The instances given,” 


writes Mr. Grimble, “are 


strictly true in every detail, being unvarnished accounts of events which happened before my 


own eyes in the Gilbert Islands, where I have passed 


the last eleven years as a District 


Officer in H.M. Colonial Service.” 


EW people have heard of the Gilbert 

s Islands, and fewer still have been 

there. Only on the largest maps of 

the Pacific are their individual 

names recorded. The remotest possessions 

of Empire, they lie sprawled across the 

Equator on the 175th meridian of eastern 

longitude, in the very midmost recesses of 
the Southern Ocean. 

The Gilberts are the authentic atolls of 
Romance—mere wisps of palm-crowned 
land curved about wonderful lagoons of 
emerald and sapphire, haunted eternally 
by the thunder of breaking surf, wistful with 
the perfume of fragipane, drenched with 
sunlight, witched with the glamour of 
matchless moonlight. They are peopled by 
achildlike, brown-skinned race whose history 
is full of wars and voyagings—and sorceries, 

Living among the island folk, as I have 
done for eleven years, you are sure to hear 
odd stories about magic and_second-sight. 
The brown men are born tellers of tales ; 
and above all other things they love to 
speak of the Unseen. At first you are 
frankly incredulous, but when you get to 
know vour people better you begin to 
sympathize with their childish but evidently 
earnest beliefs. 

Sympathy leads through interest to 
investigation ; and then you stumble across 
happenings so queer that, even if uncon- 
vinced of witchcraft, vou are forced to 
abandon your attitude of superior wisdom 
and admit that some things are beyond your 
explanation. 

It is precisely in this spirit that I offer 
the following account of my experiences in 
the Gilbert Islands. I do not claim, because 
1 cannot believe, that any of the events 
narrated were the result of sorcery; I 


simply record facts which have been 
registered by my own senses, confining 
myself to the statement that they are at 
least as mysterious to me as the working of 
wireless telegraphy, let us say, must be to 
an ordinary savage, 

My first narrative may be entitled ‘‘ The 
calling of the Porpoise.” Its scene was 
Butaritari, the most northerly unit but one 
of the Gilbert Group, whose chief claim to 
distinction is that Stevenson has described it. 

The affair began with a remark of my 
friend Kitchener, a native of notable 
frankness. 

“The white man,”’ said he, ‘‘is usually 
too thin for beauty, but you are about the 
skinnicst I have ever seen.” 

There is no contradicting Kitchener in 
his critical moods, so I asked him what I 
had better do about it. 

“Master,” he replied, ‘there is only 
one thing to do; you must eat porpoise 
flesh, Then you will swell up like the por- 
poise itself!” 

“ Try again,” I answered. 
stay thin.” But he persisted. 

“Eat porpoise flesh. If perhaps you 
desire porpoises, my mother’s brother shall 
call them out of the sea—one, two, several, 
a shoal.” 

“Call them out of the sea?” 
peated incredulously ; ‘“ what is this thing 
J hear? Whereupon Kitchener explained. 

According to him it was all very simple. 
In every generation of his mother’s family 
there was born one individual who had the 
power of calling porpoises at will from the 
ocean's depths. 

“ But how 2” I naturally asked. 

“He screens his house with a screen of 
leaves, goes to sleep, and in a dream visits 


“I'd rather 
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the land of the porpoise undersea. He invites 
them to come to a feast in his village ; they 
follow him, That is all,” said my surprising 
friend. 

Not wishing to hurt his feelings, I 
merely hinted that times were changed in 
the Gilbert Islands ; the old beliefs had been 
shaken by new preachings, the old powers 
weakened. Kitchener admitted that, but 
assured me that all was still well with por- 
poise-calling. ‘“‘ Name your day,” he offered 
finally, ‘‘ and see the thing with your own 
eyes.” It was a fair proposal: I named a 
day. 

The night before the demonstration, 
Kitchener came to remind me of the appoint- 
ment. Next morning we took canoe to his 
village, a lagoonside huddle of thatches 
above a flaming beach at the island’s 
northern end. The Caller of the Porpoise 
came to see me as soon as I had landed. He 
was a man of late middle age, with features 
rather more negroid than the average, a 
stout body, and a conical poll recently 
shaved to the skin. 

He seemed intensely stupid, but politely 
anxious to answer questions. Modestly he 
confirmed his nephew's estimate of his 
powers. Yes; the porpoise would come at 
his call ; when would I like to see them ? As 
the sun was already nooning, I pointed half- 
way down the western sky, meaning about 
3p.m. Hesmiled, said that he must start at 
once, and rolled languidly away toward a hut 
screened around with plaited coconut leaves. 


THE COMING OF THE PORPOISES. 


For the next few hours there was no 
sound in the village. All the children were 
gathered in under the brown thatches 
the elder folk busied themselves with pl. 
ing wreaths of scented flowers. Two o'clock 
came. The garlands were placed on heads, 
necks, and bare breasts, as if in preparation 
for a feast. Half-past two three o’clock 
..half-past three . . . still the sleeper slept. 

“ This,” thought I, at a quarter to four, 
“is a frost, as I might have known,” but as 
speech was forbidden, I could not convey 
my displeasure to Kitchener. So the minutes 
ticked by until my watch showed ten 
minutes to four. 

Then something happened. A strangled 
how! burst from the hut of the dreamer. A 
gabble of words followed: “ Arise, arise, 
make ready ! The dancers come, the dancers 
from the western sea. Take garlands, for 
the day of festival is arrived. Stand upon 
the shoal before our friends, welcome them, 
rejoice with them ! ” 

These were not the fat man’s exact 
words, but his bawling was to that effect 
as he burst from his hut, swaying 
drunkenly, his arms whirling. His copper 
skin was in a muck-sweat, and a frothy 
slobber trickled down his chin. 
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Immediately the village hummed. 
People leaped, all bedizened with flowers, 
from their houses, laughing, capering, and 
shouting, ‘‘ The dancers are come . . . the 
dancers, the dancers! "’ Men, women, and 
children rushed helter-skelter to the beach, 
waded into the shallow water, and went out 
upon the shoal, standing waist-deep in the 
lagoon. I went with them. 

Not a word was said of porpoises ; 
they had warned me about that. One 
moment's departure from the fiction that 
these were guests, come for the purpose 
of dancing and feasting with their friends, 
would send the creatures back into the 
depths. So we stood in the lagoon, calling 
them aloud by imaginary names, encourag- 
ing sluggards, pelting them with endear- 
ments, straining eyes across the water's 
sunlit glare. Then, all of a sudden, far out 
to sea, a porpoise leaped, ‘‘ There! There!’ 
howled the crowd, and went delirious 
with joy. 

“Is this possible?’ I had time to ask 
myself between my own demented shouts. 
“No; it simply can’t be.” But it w 
There in sight was a school of porpoises, 
travelling at a great rate towards our shoal. 
What followed seems such sheer impossi- 
bility that 1 despair of carrying conviction 
in the telling. 

When the school reached the edge of the 
shoal, it seemed to pause for reflection. For 
several minutes it cruised there, a humped 
back or two, lazily breaking water, giving an 
occasional sign of its presence. Then, for a 
full minute, the surface of the sea remained 
unbroken; I thought the porpoises were 
gone. But the next thing I perceived was a 
line of clumsy shadows sliding towards us 
through the shallow water, not thirty yards 
ahead. 7 

The shouting of the natives instantly 
ceased ; they stood with bodies and arms 
strained forward, as if waiting to clasp the 
cumbrous creatures to their breasts. The 
porpoises, clear cut in the vitreous water 
against the white-sandy bottom, travelled 
lethargically, as though in a stupor, yet 
without the slightest hesitation, up to our 
very feet. There were exactly thirty-three 
of them. 

In absolute silence the natives ranged 
themselves alongside their visitors, four or 
five to each one, and kept pace with them 
in their steady beachward progress. 

In about two feet of water, the creatures 
began to take ground. Their human hosts 
actually leaned down and, clasping their 
great barrels, helped them onwards with 
gentle heaves and pushes. There was no 
struggling, no attempt to turn back, no sign 
of any sort that the creatures were alarmed 
either by the shallow water or the touch of 
human hands. Their one object seemed to 
be to get ashore. 

When the water became so shallow that 
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they could be helped no farther, they simply 
lay down in absolute peace, as if completely 
satisfied. As they lay thus, the natives 
wreathed their bodies with garlands stripped 
from their own persons, and so decked they 
remained, motionless, until the ebb tide left 
them high and dry on the sand. At sunset 
they were cut up for distribution among the 
villagers. I myself made a point of eating 
a portion of the flesh—and very nasty 1 
thought it. 

uch are the facts of what I witnessed. 
I express no opinion as to how my porpoises 
may have been evoked from the Pacific, for 
the simple reason that no feasible explana- 
tion has so far presented itself to my puzzled 


the day before I sailed, a very celebrated 
native sorcerer named Tabanea had died on 
Tarawa. The decease of such a man was a 
news-item of vast importance to the whole 
Gilbertese race. 

On our v south we called in at the 
island of Onotoa. Judge of our surprise when 
we discovered that Tabanea’s death was no 
news at all to the Onotoans! No ship had 


preceded us to their island, yet they knew 
not only the date of his death, but also the 


“Their human hosts leaned down and, clasping their great 
barrels, helped them onwards with gentle heaves and pushes.” 


mind, I merely state again that the creatures 
did indeed come on the day—arranged at 
least a fortnight in advance—that they were 
expected to come, and within an hour of the 
time which I had myself chosen. 

My next experience was concerned with 
spiritualism, During 1917, while stationed 
at Tarawa in the Northern Gilberts, I had 
to visit Arorae, a southern island, on certain 
administrative business. It happened that, 


nature of the seizure that had killed him— 
a paralytic stroke. In answer to questions 
they were polite but evasive : nobody could 
remember who had told him the news. Being 
pressed for time, I made only superficial 
inquiries, and after a couple of hours at 
Onotoa sailed on to Arorae. 

Now it was essential to the success of 
my business at Arorae that no native 
rumours from the Northern Gilberts should 
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teach the shore. Every precaution was 
therefore taken to avoid contact between 
the islanders and the ship’s boys. I was 
simply dropped into the shore-boat that 
boarded us, and then the ketch hauled off 
again. 
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as simple as daylight. Certain people had 
the gift of speaking with their dead ancestors, 
and it was these ancestors who brought in 


“As they lay thus the natives wreathed their bodies with garlands stripped from their 
own persons.” 


Yet when I landed it became obvious 
that the whole of Arorae knew everything 
that mattered about Tabanea’s death, includ- 
ing date, hour, manner, and place. 

I was lucky enough to corner almost at 
once an old native who was willing to answer 
questions, According to him, the thing was 


the news of the outside world; many of 
them were so obliging that they would allow 
themselves to be “ called up ” occasionally, 
and would then answer questions in their 
own particular language. 

“ And what language do they use ?’' I 
asked incredulously. 
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“They whistle,”” answered my inform- 
ant, with owlish solemnity. 

I ought to have known better, but I 
laughed. For the space of a whole pipe the 
old man sulked; then he let himself be 
coaxed again. 

“You are a white man, and very 
learned,” he said, ‘‘ but you laugh at a thing 
that can be proved, which is unwise.” 

“Proved ?”’ I echoed. ‘'‘ Proved’ is 
a proud word. How can you prove it?” 

“You shall hear the whistling ghosts 
when you will,’’ was his unexpected answer ; 
“the woman Watia, who is of my kin, has 
power.” 

Thereupon I arranged for an interview 
with Watia. At nine o'clock the next night 
I was at the rendezvous. This was a small 
hut, a mere leaf thatch raised on four posts, 
that stood open to all the winds of heaven 
in a large clearing by the ocean beach. The 
place was flooded with moonlight and 
resonant with the continual thunder of the 
surf. 


THE WHISTLING SPIRIT. 


Under the thatch a hurricane lanip 
glimmered. Within its circle of yellow light 
sat an aged madder-coloured crone, a 
crumpled ruin of a woman with eldritch 
locks, smoking a cutty and muttering to 
herself. She glared at me with a morose eye 
as I entered, and motioned me to be seated 
on a small mat. She and I faced each other 
across the lamp. 

There were no formalities whatever. 
There sat the half-naked crone, mumbling 
end sucking her pipe; there sat I waiting 
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for her to say something. Both spoke no 
word, and for perhaps three minutes 
nothing happened. Then suddenly across 
the dull roar of surf that filled the hut 
was drawn a little keen thread of 


whistling. Just one or two flutelike notes, ° 


and it stopped. I could have sworn it came 
from behind my left shoulder. I turned 
quickly, but could see nothing, nobody. 

There it was again, up in the roof this 
time! As before, three or four staves, and 
silence. I looked at my companion; she 
was still talking to herself. As I watched 
her twitching lips, a perfect shower of 
chirrupings fell upon us from the rafters ; 
not a continuous trilling from any one 
direction, but a scatter of single notes, like 
a multitudinous dust of fugitive silver 
sparks, now here, now there. 

Then the fragmentary music began to 
collect itself together; the intervals 
shortened, a rhythm set the air beating, 
until at last the whistling became an 
unbroken sweetness, a lilt and a fall of 
rippling cadences aflutter in the poised 
shadows of the roof. 

I sprang to my feet and stepped out 
into the moonlight. In that white glare 
every object was as sharply visible as in 
broad daylight. No tree, no cover of any 
sort, stood within fifty yards. There could 
certainly have been no human confederate 
concealed either on the ground or on the 
starkly-illumined roof of the shack. I circled 
the building and then went in again to 
flash a match up into the rafters. Nothing ! 
But still the whistling persisted. It did 
not cease even while the hag at last spoke 
to me. 


Gilbertese women in dancing costume. 
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“The ancestor waits,” she grumbled ; 
* do vou not hear him ? ” What would you 
know of him? Ask your questions and then 


begone.”’ 
I had decided in advance on my 
question: ‘When 


will the next Japanese 
ship visit Arorae ?’”’ 

Now there was a 
catch in that. I had 
recently been quite 
reliably informed that 
no Japanese ships 
would be trading in 
the Gilberts for a 
couple of years or 
more. The Japanese 
manager had told me 
so himself. 

The old woman 
lifted her face in the 
direction of the 
whistling, and, with- 
out any respectful 
preliminaries, mut- 
tered my question 
into the air. Im- 
mediately after she 
had finished speaking 
the music ceased. 
There was a pause of 
about half a minute ; 
then a few staccato 
notes rang out, fol- 
lowed by three or four 
trills of exquisite 
sweetness, and silence. 

“The — ancestor 
has spoken,” said the 
sorceress. “Count 
twenty - three days 
from to - night, and 
the Japanese ship will 
arrive.” 

That finished the 
sitting. Knowing what 
I did about Japanese 
shipping, I went away 
thoroughly convinced 
that the thing was a 
hoax, clever as far as 
the whistling was concerned, but clumsy in 
the matter of the prophecy. Nevertheless, 
I did not fail to count the days as in- 
structed. 

And did the ship arrive ? She did. To 
be quite accurate, she appeared on the 
twenty-second, not the twenty-third day. 
To that extent, then, the prophecy was in 
error. But the fact remains that, contrary 
to every expectation, a Japanese vessel 
did indeed arrive at Arorae within twenty- 
four hours of the date foretold. 

The whistling may have been a ven- 
triloquial trick, though I do not understand 
how the old woman could have whistled and 
talked in the same breath. But even sup- 


A Gilbertese youth in gala attire. 
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sing that part of the proceedings to have 

en pure flummery, how are we to explain 
the curious correctness of the prediction ? 
Coincidence ? Perhaps. And was it coinci- 
dence, too, that the people knew all about 
Tabanea’s death? 
Again—perhaps. 


“WISHING TO 
DEATH.” 


My third sto: 
has to do wit 
“wishing to death,” 
a form of revenge 
much _ practised by 
the Pacific peoples, 
and, indeed, by most 
of the world’s primi- 
tive folk. Nearly all 
the dark races believe 
that evil influences 
may be brought to 
bear on a man through 
the medium of his 
food, hair-clippings, or 
nail-parings. Every- 
one has heard, in this 
connection, _highly- 
coloured tales of how 
Indian fakirs have 
tried to hypnotize 
and kidnap white 
women by concentrat- 
ing upon stolen 
strands of their hair. 

In 1917 I was 
stationed on the 
Central Gilbert island 
of Abemama. As I 
sat in my office one 
blazing ‘afternoon 
there came wavering 
through the palms 
from the lagoon-side 
a thin, high-pitched 
cry. It was a cry 
that held neither rage 
nor pain, a changeless 
reedy note of insuffer- 
able dreariness. 

My ears led me to the leaf and coconut- 
rib dwelling of a native constable. Sitting 
there, devoid of all clothes, was a native girl 
of about seventeen, bolt upright. Her eyes, 
with irises enormously distended, stared 
straight ahead into nothingness, and from 
her rigidly-open jaws came the interminable 
moan that I have described. But the 
most noticeable thing about her was a terrible 
distention of her body. From the arch of 
the ribs downward she was so swollen that 
the skin shone like taut silk. 

Her family told me that the swelling 
had begun just before dawn. And why, in 
the name of this and that, had they not 
called for help hours since ? I demanded. 


He wears 

an amulet of porpoise teeth to ward off 

enemy magic and a belt of white shells to 
give him courage. 
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Because they knew it was uscless. Useless, 
why ? Because no help might avail against 
the work of Raku-nene. 

And who or what might Raku-nene 
be? There was much hesitation; then 
someone blurted: ‘An evil spirit!” 
Finally I elicited the story. 

It appeared that Raku-nene had once 
been a man who, after death, became the 
collaborating spirit of all men engaged in 
the conquest of female hearts. From the 
beginning of his ghostly career he had con- 
cerned himself especially with the revenges 
of rejected suitors. 

To enlist the aid of this sinister male 
Ashtaroth, the flouted lover acquires a single 
strand of the unresponsive lady’s hair. This 
he binds about his thigh for three days ; on 
the fourth morning he burns it in a 
fire of leaves, with suitable invocations to 
Raku-nene. 

That same night the spirit visits the 
scornful girl in a dream—and that is the end 
of her sanity. In the morning she wakes up 
strange in manner. Her body quickly 
becomes swollen, She mumbles continu- 
ously about an evil dream; then she falls 
intoa sulky silence and refuses to wear clothes. 

Later, she starts moaning, quietly at 
first, but with gradually mounting strength 


The “spirit house” of a Gilbertese sorcerer. 


and increasing violence of gesture, until by 
the next morning she is raving, clawing at 
her own flesh, and biting at all who approach 
her. This continues until the evening of the 
second day, when she suddenly shrieks 
“ Raku-nene! Raku-nene!"’ half-a-dozen 
times, is seized in a rigor, and dies, 
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The relatives of the poor creature whose 
condition had elicited this extraordinary 
tale watched me with incredulous eyes while 
I administered a sedative. ‘‘ You cannot 
fight a spirit with your white powders,” 
they said. 

Spirit or no spirit, their doubts as to 
my healing powers were justified in the 


event. Nothing I could do had the least 
effect ; the girl passed through every phase 
predicted, and died the next night. Within 


ten minutes of death her body had resumed 
its normal shape, but an expression of 
dreadful horror remained frozen on her face. 

Since that time I have seen several 
cases of the so-called ‘‘ Raku-nene madness ” 
up and down the Gilberts. Observed fact, 
therefore, establishes this much: There is 
among the island women a sudden form of 
madness, accompanied by physical disfigure- 
ment, which, in the mind of the victim, is 
invariably associated with the name of 
Raku-nene. Can we possibly believe that it 
is induced by some malicious exterior agency, 
working from a distance, with the sole aid 
of a strand of hair and an incantation to a 
spirit ? 

I have only one fact of any evidential 
value bearing on the question. In 1919 I saw 
the death of a Monouti woman afflicted with 
the madness. At 
the end of the same 
year a man of her 
island, at the point 
of death, confessed 
that he had worked 
the spell which 
killed her. He des- 
cribed how, having 
fallen in love with 
her, he had made 
advances which she 
had repeatedly re- 
jected. In his anger 
he turned to Raku- 
nene. On the fifth 
day after he had 
begun the magical 
rites prescribed, the 
woman was dead. 

This man was 
emphatic in his 
assertion that the 
woman knew 
nothing whatever in 
advance of his resort 
to sorcery. 

Now he may 
possibly have been 
lying, though it is 
worth recording that he died professing 
Christianity, with every appearance of 
having made confession for the peace of 
his mind. For the sake of argument, let us 
suppose that his tale was true. Can we then 
swallow the idea of an evil spirit which con- 
spires with men to torment unwilling women ? 
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DE Wanton 


“The old woman lifted her face in the direction of the whistling.” 
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Personally, I cannot, so we will reject 
the supernatural element. In that case, if 
the man was not lying, the only hypothesis 
left is that malignity is in some way trans- 
ferable ; that madness, distortion, and death 
can be willed through the air by one human 
being upon another. It is not a comfortable 
thought. 

ut perhaps, after all, the dying man 
merely muddled his 
statement. Possibly 
his victim had some 
inkling that he was 
focusing his sorcery 
upon her, That offers 
us a very ready ex- 
planation of the whole 
process—auto-sugges- 
tion. 

The woman had 
been brought up in 
dread of Raku-nene, 
was overcome by fear 
at her lover's threat, 
brooded upon it, 
induced in __ herself 
every symptom that 
tradition prepared her 
toexpect, and so died. 
That she did die, and 
that many of her 
island sisters perish 
every year of the 
same malady, is an 
indubitable ‘fact, of 
which the local ad- 
ministration is so well 
aware that it forbids 
the practice of 

- Raku-nene magic” 
under pain of a long term of penal servitude. 

One of the first characteristics of the 
Pacific Islander to impress the white man is 
his horror of darkness. Born fighter and 
navigator though he is, he will shrink at 
night from venturing twenty paces into the 
bush that grows up to his doorstep. For 
him, the shadows teem with gnosts. He 
hears their whispering in the interminable 
mutter of surf that haunts his narrow 
islands, and feels their clutching fingers in 
every touch of leaf or twig upon his shoulder. 


THE DEATH-MESSENGER. 


The ghosts so dreadfully feared are sup- 
posed to be the earthbound spirits of dead 
men—earthbound because careless kinsfolk 
have neglected to perform the magic funeral 
rites which alone can speed the departing 
soul safely to the Land of Shades. The most 
dreaded of these ghosts is said to haunt the 
island of Tabiteuea, in the Southern Gilberts. 
His name is Takaro; his appearance is 
believed to herald a death; and when he 
walks abroad a dreadful odour of putre- 
faction poisons the air about him. 


A typical island girl. 
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I was quite unaware of these local 
beliefs until after the events about to be 
described. 

One night in 1922, about ten o'clock, I 
was reading in the District Officer's quarters 
on Tabiteuea when I gradually became 
aware of a nauseating stench that pervaded 
the air of the room. Such a smell could belong 
only to decaying flesh, and I deduced that 
it must come from 
something dead 
brought in by my 
dog. 

As I sat up to 
investigate, I saw the 
dog in question, 
standing with drooped 
tail and quivering 
body in the middle of 
the room, staring out 
of the front door. I 
called himsharply. He 
took no notice, but 
turned with a low 
whimper and scuttled 
through the opposite 
doorway towards the 


lagoonside, where I 
heard him howling 
dismally. 


I myself was more 
interested in the 
frightful smell than 
in the dog’s behaviour. 
I followed it down 
the front steps; and 
it grew more sickening 
as I approached the. 
public path that runs 
past the house. I was 
just about to call for my house-boy when a 
yell from the jail-yard not fifty yards to the 
northward riveted my attention. There 
followed the patter of bare feet hurrying 
out of the darkness towards me, and a native 
sentry, oozing panic, literally hurled himself 
into my arms. 

“ Sir—sir!”’ he gasped; ‘‘ the ghost— 
Takaro—I saw him—there—by the jail! 
He passed me as I stood!” 

He was in such an abject state of fear 
that I could get nothing else out of him. 
Just then a fresh clamour broke upon my 
ears—the muffled shouting and screaming 
of men from inside the prison, and the 
thud of bodies flung against locked doors. 

I raced for the guardhouse, snatched 
keys from the jailer (who had slept through 
all this din), and precipitated myself through 
the darkness to unlock the prison doors. 
When they swung back, I was almost over- 
whelmed on the steps by a cataract of thirty 
fighting, gibbering maniacs bursting from 
within. 

“Takaro! Takaro!”’ they yelled, and 
pelted in one mad tangle of arms and legs 
across the yard to the lamplit guardhouse. 
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While they lay there panting and sweating, 
I had more lamps brought, and in that 
cheerful light they gradually regained sanity. 
Their tale was quickly told: the ghost 
Takaro had visited the prison ! 

The terrible odour of death that came 
with him had awakened them all at about 
the same moment, it seemed ; every one of 
them had seen him. He was a middle-aged 
man of ordinary stature, with nothing 
unusual in his appearance, save that he was 
enveloped from head to foot in a faintly 
luminous cloud. That was why they had 
been able to see him in the darkness. 

He looked neither to right nor left, but 
walked down the whole length of the Purding 
with eyes fixed on the floor; then turne 
back and passed quietly out through the 
locked door. That was all. There was none 
of the gesturing or mouthing common to 
nearly all ghosts of island story; but he 
left behind him the madness of utter terror. 

You cannot reason a crowd of brown 
men out of such fear as those prisoners had 
felt. Had I guessed what was still to come 
1 should not even have made the attempt. 
For the climax was not yet. It arrived only 
when, fearing that some of them might have 
escaped into the bush during the stampede, 
I had the roll called before leaving for the 
night. 

One man did not answer his name. It 
was called again, but there was no response. 
A single thought, obscurely shared, impelled 
every man of us to stare through the night 
in the direction 
of the prison. 
Without a word 
spoken half - a- 
dozen of our 
number picked up 
lamps, crossed the 
yard, and trooped 
(very close to- 
gether) into the 
building. 

The frightful 
taint of corrup- 
tion still loaded 
the air of the 
place. With 
heaving stomach 
1 walked to the 
far end of the 
room, and threw 
the feeble light of 
my hurricane 
lamp on ai still 
form against the 
wall. It was the missing man. Face up, 
mouth open, he lay on the mat in the carcless 
attitude of sleep. But his eyes were staring ; 
he was dead. 

There was no distortion of features, no 
smallest sign of violence on his body. An 
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autopsy revealed that he had died of natural 
organic disease, peacefully if suddenly, and 
probably in his sleep. Such a diagnosis 
was entirely in keeping with the native 
theory that Takaro had visited the prison, 
not to kill the man, but to herald his 
death. 

““We know it!” the others insisted. 
““We smelt the ghost, we saw him; he 
touched no man, looked at none of us; and, 
behold, our friend is dead. All these things 
happened exactly as our fathers and grand- 
fathers have related to us.” 

1 must confess to feeling that the facts 
equip one very poorly for refuting the native 
belief. The chain of independent witnesses 
is indeed impressive—the dog, bolting in 
mortal dread from something that passed 
my door; myself, absorbed in a novel, 
becoming aware of that deathly odour; the 
sentry, who saw what he saw, and fled; 
the thirty-odd prisoners, whose very res- 
traint in describing the apparition adds 
significance to their testimony; and last, 
the missing man, most eloquent of all in 
death. 

Foul play is, I think, out of the question. 
Suppose some native to have acquired the 
power of making his body luminous, and of 
producing that awful odour—how did he 
enter the jail? Assume that he was in 
collusion with the jailer, and, in short, to 
overcome all physical difficulties in his way, 
assume the most complete and_ perfect 
co-operation with every inmate of the 


The District Officer’s house on Tabiteuea, where the “ghost” 
incident occurred. 


prison : even then a question remains to be 
answered. Why was the dog afraid ? 
Tricks of smell and vision may deceive 
human beings, but fox-terriers are not so 
gullible. If animals could speak, we might 
sometimes be a great deal wiser than we are. 
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THE MAN WHO OWNED 
—CALIFORNIA— 


le Gribble 


Illustrated by KENNETH INNS 


The strange and tragic history of John Sutter, who, little by little, acquired enormous areas of 


land in what later became the American State of 


California, including the sites of San 


Francisco, Sacramento, and other cities. He became the uncrowned “King ” of the country, 


the pepulation of whole townships worked for him, and his wealth 


year by year. 


Then gold was found on his estates—a discovery that should have made him the richest 
man: in the world. Instead, by the irony of Fate, it reduced him to absolute beggary, and he 
finally died a pauper lunatic. The facts of this remarkable narrative have been. compiled 
from contemporary records and constitute, as the Author points out, a sriking object-lesson 


John A. Sutter. 

: in 1803—at Kandern in the Grand 

Duchy of Baden, but was of Swiss descent 
and Swiss nationality. 

For three generations his family had 


He was born— 


in the deceitfulness of riches. 


IS name was Johann August Suter, 
presently to be Americanized as 


Suter was in such a hurry to get away 
that he crossed into French territory without 
nny in his pocket, and provided himself 
with his first meal on foreign soil by milking 
a stranger’s cow, using his hat as a milk pail. 


And yet he was destined to become the first 


been the principal paper manufacturers in man, 


Switzerland; they 
were also interested in 
the allied industries 
of printing and book- 
binding. One of 
Suter’s uncles had 
helped the Terrorists, 
in 1793, to smuggle 
revolutionary pamph- 
lets into Germany. A 
telative named 
Gottlieb Suter is still 
in business as a binder 
in Bale. 

In 1834, when 
thisstory begins, 
Johann August Suter 
was a_ fraudulent 
bankrupt who had 
deserted his wife and 
children, leaving them 
chargeable towhatever 
was the Swiss equiva- 
lent of ‘ the parish.” 
The police as well as 
his creditors were after 
him, and it was very 
important for him 
to. place a_ frontier 
between him and 
them. 


John A. Sutter. 
(From an old print.) 


of the American multi-millionaires—a richer 
if only he could have realized his 


wealth, than cither 
John D. Rockefeller 
or Henry Ford. 

The change in 
his fortunes began 
when he met and 
joined a party of 
young Germans who 
were on a_ walking 
tour in France; his 
first chance came when 
they got drunk while 
he remained _ sober. 
One night, while they 
were sleeping off a 
debauch, he ransacked 
their rucksacks, took 
what he wanted, and 
disappeared into the 
darkness. 

Suter now had 
enough money to take 
him to Paris. Arrived 
there, he presented a 
forged letter of credit 
to one of his father’s 
clients, persuaded him 
to cash it, proceeded 
to Havre, and there 
embarked for New 
York. Fourteen years 
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elapsed before either his wife or his Swiss 
friends learnt any further tidings concerning 
him. When they did hear of him, he was 
famous as the legal owner of the Californian 
gold-fields, and wealthy beyond the dreams 
of avarice. 

Anticipating Horace Greeley’s advice, 
Sutter, as we will now call him, went West 
to grow up with the country. The list of the 
occupations which he followed in the course 
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his progress ; so he had to find a way round. 
From St. Louis he went to Vancouver ; from 
Vancouver to Honolulu ; from Honolulu to 
Sitka, whence a Russian boat took him 
South again, and finally landed him on the 
beach of what is now San Francisco. 

All that he found there was a mission 
station and a few fishermen’s huts. The 
total population of California, at that date, 
was only thirty-five thousand, of whom 


of his pilgrimage is long and various. He 
was employed in the shops of druggists, 
drapers, and pork-butchers. He was a black- 
smith, a hawker, a dentist, and a groom in 
acircus. He also worked in a sawmill, set up 
as a ladies’ tailor, taught mathematics ina 
Catholic Mission School, and won a purse of 
a hundred guineas in a prize-fight with a 
negro bruiser. 

Finally he became a farmer near 
St. Louis, and there, listening to the tales of 
the travellers who passed up and down the 
Mississippi and Missouri, he heard of Cali- 
fornia and decided to go there, California 
being, in those days, not American, but 
Mexican territory. 

It was a long and a hard road to travel. 
The direct route, afterwards taken by the 
emigrants, so many of whom perished by the 
way, was quite impracticable for a solitary 
traveller. Even if the Apaches had not 
scalped him, the deserts would have blocked 


“One night, while they were sleeping off a debauch, he ransacked their rucksacks.” 


about thirty thousand were Indians; ang 
such prosperity as it had enjoyed in the past 
seemed to have disappeared. 

- The existence of gold in the country was 
not suspected. The flocks and herds were 
dwindling, and most of the mission stations 
had been turned into distilleries. But John 
A. Sutter was a man with a plan, carefully 
thought out during his stay at Honolulu, 
and he had sufficient capital to give effect 
to it. 

Tramping to the seat of government at 
Monterey, he presented himself to Governor 
Alvarado, and asked permission to found a 
colony. _He proposed, he explained, to 
import Kanakas from Honolulu, and also 
to superintend the labour of the Californian 
Indians. Being Swiss and a Republican, he 
wished to call his settlement “ New Hel- 
vetia.” He promised that his undertaking 
would make the country as prosperous as it 
had been of old. 
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Sutter’s Fort, near Sacramento, which was armed with nine guns and had a garrison 


of a hundred men. 
(Drawn by C. W. Jefferys from an old print and reproduced by permission of the Vale University Press.) 


In due course his demand was granted. 
His settlement was founded and succeeded, 
and the Mexican Government gave him all 
the land he asked for. Sutter lived in his 
“ New Helvetia ” as the Chief of a State— 
almost, rumour reported, like an Emperor. 
He had honestly paid all his European 
debts. He had sown corn and planted vines, 
his cattle, sheep, and horses were numbered 
by thousands, and practically all the infant 
industries of the country belonged to him. 

He dealt with the Mexican Governor as 
one potentate with another. He had built 
a fort and enlisted an army in order to 
overawe the Indians, and he rode about the 
country attended: by twenty-five retainers 
in gorgeous uniforms. Above all, he was 
the owner, in fee simple, of vast areas, 
shortly to become goldfields, and also of the 
sites of the present cities of San Francisco, 
Venicia, Sacramento, Fairfield, and Riovista. 

Potentially, therefore, if not actually, he 
was the richest man in the world. The present 
value of the Sutter estates which can still be 
identified has been estimated at one thousand 
four hundred million pounds sterling ! 

This property remained his when 
Mexico formally ceded California to the 
United States. He was an adroit man, poised 
on the fence when relations began to be 
strained, but jumping down on the right side 
at the right moment. 

The Mexican authorities had given him 
the position of Guardian of the Frontier, 
which he protected from Indian incursions ; 
but he had also sent an emissary to Washing- 

. ton, proposing a plan of conquest and offering 
to take command of an invading army on 


condition that half the territory conquered 
should be assigned to him. 

Sutter’s offer was not accepted, because 
his help was not needed, and in the end 
California was conquered and annexed by a 
landing-party from a man-of-war. His 

sition, however, was improved rather than 
impaired by the annexation. He was on the 
best of terms with the few American immi- 
grants who had filtered into the country. 
His fort was built on the track by which 
they descended from the Sierra. 

When they were weather-bound in the 
mountains, he sent out rescue-parties to 
look for them, When they arrived, he enter- 
tained them hospitably, and helped them to 
settle down and prosper. Living in a fort 
defended by nine guns and a permanent 
garrison of one hundred men, he was recog- 
nized by everyone as the uncrowned King 
of California. Fremont and the other 
travellers who passed that way all spoke 
flatteringly of him.* 

As time went on Sutter grew richer and 
richer. The immigrants were his tenants 
and dependents. Six villages of Kanakas 
were working for him. He introduced a 
system of irrigation, and his produce—his 
corn, cheese, butter, fruit, timber, and 
smoked salmon—was carried to all the ports 
from Alaska to South America, and even to 
the Sandwich Islands. He remembered his 
wife and family, and sent for them ; he also 
sent for a grand piano. 

And then came the discovery of gold—a 


* Our picture of Sutter's Fort is reproduced, by courtesy of 
the Yale University Press, from ‘ The Forty-Niners" (Vol. 
25 of the Chronicles of America Series). 
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discovery which one would have expected to 
make John A. Sutter aricher man than ever, 
but which actually brought him to ruin. 

The story of that discovery has, of 
course, been told over and over again. In 
any history of California one may read how, 
on January 24th, 1848, Sutter’s foreman, 
James W. Marshall, found a nugget about 
half the size of a pea at Coloma, on the South 
fork of the America River, while engaged in 
setting up a flour-mill. A further search 
revealed gold in abundance, but those who 
learnt the secret failed to keep it, and very 
soon the rush began. 

There is no need to go over that ground 
again. Our concern is solely with Sutter 
himself, who was legally entitled to claim 
all that gold as his own. A faded manuscript 
in which he relates his experiences has been 
preserved, and the following facts are taken 
from this record. 

First of all his own workmen stole his 
horses and set out for Coloma ; the Indians 
and the Kanakas followed them. Next came 
the townspeople from San Francisco, from 
Monterey, from all the settlements. The 
shop-keepers closed their shops, the farmers 
abandoned their farms, and they passed 
Sutter’s windows in a continual procession, 
on their way to the diggings. 

Hardly a man remained to till Sutter’s 
fields, to gather his fruit, to milk his cows, 
to attend to his sheep and cattle, or to carry 
on any of the industries which he had 
established. So he followed the others to 
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the diggings, pegged out a claim of his own, 
and engaged fifty Kanakas to work on it ; but 
the luck was against him, The Kanakas drank 
and gambled, stole his gold, and deserted him, 
Thereupon Sutter went back to his fort to 
see whether it was possible for him to save 
anything from the wreck of his fortunes. 

Temporarily he did manage to save 
some of it, and if he had correctly estimated 
the possibilities of the situation, he might 
still have emerged from his embarrassments 
as a rich man, and even a millionaire, 

The “ Forty-niners '’—tens of thousands 
of them—were pouring like a flood over his 
estates, without the least regard to the land- 
lord’s rights, pegging out claims where they 
chose, cutting timber and picking fruit, 
building houses, and setting up an adminis- 
tration of their own which gave them what 
purported to be a legal title to the property 
on which they had squatted. 

Sutter, however, still had capital, and 
Jabour—mainly red and yellow—was still 
obtainable. He could keep his head above 
water as afarmer. Indeed, there was no reason 
why he should not have made a huge fortune 
in thisway. But that would have been a slow 
business, and he was haunted by the idea of 
a great wrong which ought to be righted. 

There is a letter in existence which he 
sent to a Swiss friend—a notary named 
Birmann—unfolding his grievances and 
asking for advice. He wrote :— 

“ Tam ruined. 

“ According to the American law, half the 


The city of San Francisco as it appeared about 1850. 
(Reproduced from an engraving in the New York Public Library.) 
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gold found belongs to me, and its value is 
several hundred million dollars. Besides, the 
discovery of gold on my lands has caused me 
incalculable damage. All my territory has 
been invaded and laid waste, and I am entitled 
to compensation. 

“In the third place, I am the sole pro- 
prietor of the land on which San Francisco 
has been built (with the exception of a narrow 
strip of the foreshore which belongs to the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries) and of other plots on which 
other towns and villages have been built. I 
hold all the title-deeds—given to me, in the 
time of the Mexicans, by Governors Alvarado 
and Torena, to reward me for my services and 
recoup me for expenses incurred during the 
frontier wars with the Indians. 

“In the fourth place, a number of new- 
comers have squatted on my cultivated lands 
and flaunt brand-new title-deeds in my face, 
whereas it is I who reclaimed all this country 
and bought out the Russians on their departure. 

“ Finally, the bridges, canals, sluices, roads, 
mills, etc., which I constructed at my own 
expense, are to-day being used for public pur- 
poses, so that the Government of the State ought 
to pay me for them, to say nothing of all the 
gold which will be mined during the next quarter 
of a century, and on which I am entitled to a 
royalty. 

“What do you advise me to do about it ? 

“It makes me sick to think of the immense 
sums of money at stake.” 


Sutter’s alternative, as he saw it, was 
this: either to return to Switzerland and 
live there quictly on his savings, or to stay 
in California and set the lawyers to work to 
establish his legal claim to practically all 
the wealth of the State. 

He did not wait for the advice of the 
friend whom he had consulted ; his megalo- 
mania and his indignation at the monstrous 
injustice done to him prevailed. He decided 
to invoke the aid of the law against those 
who had wronged him. Forthwith he pre- 
pared his statement of claim—surely the most 
amazing document in the annals of litigation. 

Eviction notices, together with writs 
demanding damages, were served on Sutter’s 
behalf on 17,221 individuals in unauthorized 
occupation of land belonging to him. He 
claimed to be the ground landlord of San 
Francisco, Sacramento, and three other 
townships, estimating the total value of 
these sites at two hundred million dollars. 

He further claimed twenty-five million 
dollars from the State Government because 
it had appropriated his roads, canals, bridges, 
etc., and fifty million dollars from the 
Federal Government on account of its 
failure to restrain the excesses of the Forty- 
niners, together with a royalty on all gold 
found on his estates. 

It took Sutter four years to prepare his 
case. The original rush of miners was almost 
equalled by the subsequent stampede of 
lawyers, who poured in from every State in 
the Union to take a hand in the litigation. 
Sutter’s costs were enormous, but the 
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plewmcit ’s various businesses were sufficiently 
lucrative to defray them. 

His farms were now supplying San 
Francisco with milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
poultry, and vegetables; his sawmills were 
providing the immigrants with their building 
material. He was growing cotton, making 
jam, manufacturing nails, paper, and lead 
pencils. In short, he might once more have 
become a millionaire if only he had been 
satisfied to leave well alone. 

He was not unpopular, far from it. 
When, on September oth, 1854, the fourth 
anniversary of the entrance of California 
into the Union was celebrated, he was the 
hero of the hour. He rode on a white horse 
at the head of a procession, and was given a 
general officer’s commission in the Army of 
the United States. 

At a banquet held in his honour, the 
Mayor of San Francisco recited his exploits 
and compared him to Moses, to Epaminondas, 
and to Hannibal. A few months later—on 
March 15th, 1855—Judge Thompson of the 
High Court of California gave judgment in 
his favour. 

Then the storm broke ! 

For a day or two John A. Sutter was in 
law, as well as in equity, the man who owned 
California. After those few days had passed, 
he found himself a pauper, owning nothing 
except the clothes on his back. 

The judgment rendered by the High 
Court of California needed to be confirmed 
by the Supreme Court at. Washington. 
Sutter decided to get ahead of the official 
messenger and announce the result at 
Washington in persgn. He rode hard, for 
two days and a night, towards the Sierra, and 
arrived at dead of night, at Father Gabriel's 
Mission Station. He told Father Gabriel his 
story, and was congratulated. Then he 
looked back, saw a great fire blazing in the 


plain below, and understood what had 
happened. 
Tadge Thompson’s judgment had become 


known, and had roused the Californians to 
fury. There had been riots and indignation 
meetings. The San Francisco law courts had 
been burnt to the ground, and all the papers 
contained in them committed to the flames. 
Judge Thompson himself had had to take 
to flight in order to escape lynching; and 
the mob, ten thousand or more strong, had 
then proceeded to devastate and destroy all 
Sutter’s remaining property. 

His country house—the Hermitage, as 
it was called—had been set on fire. His 
sluices had been opened, his bridges broken 
down, his vineyards and vegetable gardens 
ravaged, his fruit trees felled, his cellar 
emptied, his sheep and cattle and even his 
y slaughtered, and his Indian, Kanaka, 
and Chinese employees hanged. 

Nothing remained of all his valuable 
property but ruins and ashes; and when 
Sutter came back from the Sierra to con- 
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template the wreckage, he found himself, not 
only destitute, but alone in the world. 

His wife, whom he had sent for from 
Switzerland, had died almost as soon as she 
reached California, as a consequence of the 
hardships of the journey. And now Sutter 
learnt that his three sons, who had come 
with her, were also dead. 

One of them had been killed in a fight 
with the rioters who came to storm his farm 
Another had sailed for Europe in a ship 


which sank with all hands at the entrance 
of Magellan's Straits. The third—his lawyer 
son, who had conducted his case for him— 
had committed suicide in his despair, There 
remained only his daughter, who was suffer- 
ing from what, in these days, we call a 
nervous breakdown. 

It has been said that, during those dark 
days, the lonely old man slept under the 
open sky on the quays of San Francisco 
harbour, and actually begged his bread in 


the streets of the city of which the law had 
Vow. Lvi1.—22, 


“When Sutter came back to contemplate the 
wreckage, he found himself, not only destitute, 
but alone in the world.” 3 


gor 


pronounced him the ground landlord, but 
that statement is probably the exaggeration 
of a sympathetic witness. 


Judge Thompson, in any case, came to 
his rescue, gave him shelter in his country 
house, did what he could for him, used his 
influence to procure him a pension of three 
thousand dollars a year from the Californian 
Treasury, and tried to persuade him to offer 
to compromise his claim for a moderate sum 
in cash, 

But Sutter would not hear of 
compromise. Money was nothing to him, he 
said ; what he wanted was justice. He was 
the rightful owner of all this property, and 
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he meant to have it. He would wait for 
the wedding of his daughter, who was 
engaged to marry a San Francisco dentist, 
and then he would go to Washington. There 
were upright judges at Washington, and, 
with their help, his wrongs would be righted. 

To Washington, therefore, he went, but 
only to meet with fresh deceptions, pro- 
tracted, this time, over a long term of years. 

He arrived a broken man, whose bearing 
no longer inspired confidence, but even 
suggested the hallucinations of a disordered 
mind. He had no resources except his small 
pension and litigation is always a difficult 
business for the impecunious. Moreover, his 
enemies had got ahead of him and made 
effective use of their start. 

Judge Thompson’s name, Sutter found, 
carried no weight at Washington. California 
was too far away for that, and its Courts in 
those days were too notoriously corrupt. So 
he was called upon to re-open his case de novo, 
and asked to file his proofs—and that was 
now impossible. All his title deeds—to- 
gether with everything else that he possessed 
—had been destroved by the rioters when 
they ravaged his estates. He could reply 
to the challenge only by swearing affidavits, 
of which little notice was taken. 

Shady lawyers got hold of him, took his 
money, and did nothing for him. So also did 
other dubious adventurers who were not 
lawyers. He had become a man of fanatical 
piety, almost amounting to mania, and fell 
an easy prey to religious impostors. 

In 1863 he was completely gulled by a 
Danish adventurer from New York whose 
acquaintance he had made at a prayer 
meeting. This rascal, having listened to 
Sutter’s story, introduced a confederate as the 
private secretary of a Minister of State. The 
confederate, after carrying off the documents 
submitted to him, returned to say that he had 
shown them tothe Minister, who had promised, 
for a fee of ten thousand dollars, to bring the 
affair to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion. 

Sutter contrived, somehow or other, to 
scrape the money together. Part of it was 
contributed by his daughter, the dentist's 
wife ; part was his dead wife's little dowry 
which he had realized and had sent out to him 
from Switzerland. As soon as he had handed 
the cash to the conspirators they disappeared, 
and he never saw or heard of them again. 

Reduced now to absolute destitution, 
his pension hypothecated to the lawyers who 
had pretended to help him, with no resource 
except the one hundred dollars a month 
which his daughter sent to him, Sutter earned 
his living in queer and menial ways. He is 
said, one may hope untruly, to have actually 
placked boots and acted as washer-up in 
a@canteen. But he did not abandon his hopes, 
though, despairing of the law's delays, he 
decided to proceed by way of petition to 
Congress and the Senate. 

There are records of three petitions 
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presented by him in the vears 1866, 1868, 
and 1870, in which, under the influence of dis- 
appointment, he gradually abated his claims. 

In the first petition he demanded a 
million dollars and the restoration of all the 
land which he had brought under cultivation. 
In the second he asked only for half a million 
dollars and a portion of his estates. In the 
third he offered to accept one hundred 
thousand dollars in full satisfaction of all his 
claims, and to return to end his days in 
Switzerland. But he could not, he said, 
“after being the richest man in the world, 
go back to his canton as a pauper and 
become a charge on the commune in which 
his parents had lived.” 

Nothing came of that, however; and 
the next stage was reached when Sutter 
joined a Moravian sect, and promised all 
his immense property to the brotherhood 
if they could succeed in recovering it for him. 

They got busy and did their best. The 
matter was taken in hand by one Johannes 
Christitsch, who was both head of the 
Moravian sect and a member of the American 
Bar. Though the headquarters of the sect 
were in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
he came to Washington once a week, bringing 
Sutter with him, and trying his hardest to make 
him a presentable and sympathetic figure. 

Hitherto Sutter had visited law courts 
and Government offices in a seedy frock- 
coat, caked with dust, and a dilapidated wide- 
awake hat. Christitsch dressed him in a 
general's uniform, procured from a theatrical 
costumier, and pinned medals and other 
decorations on his breast. 

Thus attired, he became one of the familiar 
objects of the streets of Washington, and was 
equally ready to tell his story or to expound 
the Apocalypse to any stranger who liked 
to address him. He had now become a man 
with two fixed ideas—his grievance, and his 
own particular interpretation of the Revela- 
tion of Saint John the Divine. 

It seemed to him, whether rightly or 
that his cause was at last making 
progress. At all events, official people, 
though perhaps only out of pity, began to 
speak kindly to him. He was told—and he 
believed—that highly-placed personages were 
interested in his case, and that a liberal 
indemnity was about to be offered to him. 
And then, just as he was persuaded that the 
hour of triumph was at hand, he had an 
apoplectic seizure outside the Capitol, from 
which he did not recover. Such was his 
tragic end, on June 17th, 1880. 

Sutter had been the richest man in the 
world—the uncrowned King of California, 
the owner in fee simple of the world's richest 
gold-fields, yet he died a pauper lunatic, a 
religious maniac, and an object of ridicule 
to all the unmannerly urchins in the streets 
of Washington ! 

One cannot imagine a more striking 
object-lesson in the deceitfulness of riches. 
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A breezy record of the experiences of a young farmer who recently emigrated to New 
Zealand. “It is not an adventure story,” he writes, “but merely a few random jottings of 


my impressions to date. 


wondering what it feels like to take the plunge.” 


I thought it might amuse some of the people at Home who are 


We fancy our readers will agree that 


“amuse” is just the right word! 


III. 


INTER was now nearly over and, 

having made several good friends 

round about, I realized that I 

ought to visit some of them 

before my little holiday ended. I was new 

to the country and wanted to see as much of 

it as possible before returning to work at the 
beginning of the milking-season—August. 

So one fine morning I rode off to stay 
with some people who were farming at a 
place called Te Puna, about seven miles out 
of Tauranga. It was while I was with them 
that I first began to study the New Zealander 
at home, and I am convinced I cannot speak 
too highly of his good nature and hospitality 
in general. If Dodge, my host, had one vice 
—and we most of us have—it was his alleged 
resourcefulness. It was his greatest boast 
that no one had ever seen him “ stuck,” a 
not altogether idle boast either. 

There is no doubt at all that he was 
resourceful. I can picture him now—his 
dungarees held up by two quite-good boot- 
laces in lieu of a belt, while in his boots 
were several lengths of copper wire! I 
asked him once why he didn’t wear a belt ? 
‘Belt? he replied. ‘It’s on the sulky 
harness, Jack. Breeching-strap broke one 
day last winter.” 

Last winter ! 

One morning I wandered down to the 
cowshed just as they finished milking. I 
found Dodge nailing a board up in the cow- 
bails. He was using a straightened-out 
staple for a nail, and hitting it—occasionally 
—with a spanner. 

“ By golly, eh?” he exclaimed, when 
he saw me coming. “ You have got up, 
then? We were just thinking of having 
dinner.” 


“It's about time you had your milking- 
gear washed up, then,” I retorted. 

He chuckled a little and went on con- 
tentedly missing his staple until, with a 
final hiss of disgust, he gave it a terrific 
smash and flattened it out on the wall. 
Then he turned to me. 


““What’s the programme for to-day, 
boss ? ’”’ he asked. 
““Hanged if I know,” I answered. 


“Looks too wet for anything.” It had been 
raining for three days without a break, the 
previous day’s total being seven inches. 

“‘ How about running us out in the car 
to-night, Jack?” he suggested, after a 
while. 

“Who's us?” 
car?” 

“‘Me an’ Grant, I mean,” he replied. 
“Grant came over early this morning to 
know if we could drive him to town in his 
car. He’s got a broken arm, you know, 
and wants to see the doctor. He can’t 
drive, of course, so I said p’r’aps you would.” 

“ Yes, but—the roads ? ’’ I said. ‘‘ They 
were pretty awful when I came out, and it’s 


rained ever since.” 

“Oh, they'll be all right,” Dodge 
assured me, airily. ‘Grant's ‘flivver’ will 
go through anything. J'// see you don't get 
stuck. I’m always ready to help if anything 
of that sort happens. Why, one day when 
I was coming home in our lorry, the front 
wheel broke Ly 

“IT dare say, “ But that 
won't help me any. 

“No,” he admitted. ‘‘ But do you 
know how we fixed it up? Half the rim 
and the spokes had broken clean off, so 
we took off the tyre and chained up what 
was left of the wheel so that it couldn’t 


I said, ‘‘ and whose 


”" T put in, 
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goround, She didn’t run any too well, but 
we managed to skid home on low gear and 
three-and-a-half wheels. Anyhow,” he 
wound up proudly, ‘‘ we didn't get stuck!” 

That settled it. We were not likely to 
break more than three wheels, I thought, 
so, provided we had one sound driving- 
wheel, we might get along somehow with the 
aid of the other three halves, even if we did 
tear up the road a bit and arrive looking like 
a a centipede. Reasoning thus, | said 
“Mes” 

Early that evening we met in Grant’s 
shed, where I was introduced to “ Lizzie” 
and her owner. Grant was a very nice 
fellow. With his broken arm it was, of 
course, impossible for him to do the necessary 
—ye gods! how necessary !—cranking. 
Also, he had a weak heart—and there was 
‘‘ Lizzie,” so I was only too pleased to do 
what I could for one with so many afflictions, 

“‘ Lizzie’ dated back to something pre- 
war, and had cost her present owner, it 
appeared, three cows and an oil-painting. 
The fact that he had “ never paid a penny 
for repairs ’’ accounted for the large amount 
of flax by which the hood was tied on, and 
the several pieces of milking-machine rubbers 
by means of which the benzine-pipe was 
connected. 

After much cranking this ancient crock 
started up and commenced to creep forward, 
so that the others had to hold her back while 
I jumped in, and backed the car out into 
the night. Here we loaded up with slashers, 
axes, sacks, and a spade, put anti-skid 
chains on, and off we went. Boage sat by 
my side and Grant in the back, holding the 
anti-bogging gear down with his feet, and 
the hood up with his good arm. I suggested 
that he should come in front, but he said 
he’d rather not. 

We soon found out why! Grant told 
me when he introduced me that ‘ Lizzie” 
used nearly as much oil as she did benzine, 
and there were no floor-boards in front. 
Dodge and I started out with nice clean 
flannel trousers—but we only started. 


A NERVE-TRYING RUN. 


I must say “ Lizzie ” surprised me with 
her power, ploughing through and over mud, 
water-courses, and ruts; nimbly skipping 
tree-branches and fascines (bundles of ti-tree 
with which the roads are repaired year by 
year—vide ‘‘ Resourcefulness ”’). We got on 
famously for three miles, and then my foot, 
which was now saturated in oil, slipped off 
the clutch-pedal, and we took a six-inch log 
on top gear. There was a lurch, a horrible 
grinding noise as one of the chains hit a 
mudguard, an ominous rattle of hardware in 
the back seat, and then 

“ Blazes!”’ yelled Grant. 
sake stop!” 

I stopped, or rather, to be more correct, 


“For Heaven’s 
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the engine stalled. Dodge started to guffaw. 
A glance over my shoulder showed why, 
There was poor Grant sprawling on the floor, 
hatless, grasping the unhinged door of the 
car in his one hand, and making a gallant ° 
effort with his knees to keep the slashers, 
axes, and other oddments in the car. The 
handle of the spade was on the seat, while 
the business-end rested in the small of his 


back. I’m afraid I grinned, too. Grant got 
annoyed; he even alleged that I was 
laughing at him. 

“lm awfully sorry,” I said. ‘ But 


surely you need not have yanked the door 
off its hinges to get out, or pulled the hood 
down on yourself.” 

“It’s these infernal roads!’’ he growled. 
“And you ought to be shot, driving like 
that! As for the door, that’s been off for 
the last ten minutes. Here, let’s fix up these 
tools before we go any farther.” 

I climbed over the back and, having 
pushed the hood out of the way (it refused 
to go up again), helped him to make a neat 
bundle of the tools and tie them up inside a 
sack. Then I cranked the engine once more. 
We had only a hundred yards to go to get on 
to a good metalled road once more, but that 
stretch contained more holes and mud per 
square yard than any road I have seen. 

When you know the road you learn, by 
bitter experience, which of the pot-holes 
you can go into with any hope of getting 
out again, for you can’t avoid them all. 
There are usually a few which, if you do get 
in, you just have to stay in until the tide 
goes out, so to speak. These usually occur 
in pairs, placed at intervals in the middle of 
the road, so that the hapless driver can 
either bog one wheel and run into the bank 
with the other, or else try not to bog either 
of them and invariably end up by bogging 
both! That’s what I did. 

““Where the dickens are you going, 
Jack ?” queried Dodge, as the car came to 
a standstill. 

“* Don't know,” I said. “ I reckon we’ve 
gone as far as we're going for the next half- 
hour, by the look of things.” 

“Oh, no!’ came from behind. 

I'd forgotten all about Grant until then, 
but there he was, a happy, resourceful sort 
of smile on his face, such as I once saw on 
Dodge's when, in endeavouring to use a pair 
of bellows as nutcrackers, he broke the 
handle and nailed it on again—with a screw. 

We proceeded to untie our neat bundle 
once more, and, much to my joy, Grant 
produced a pair of gum-boots from some- 
where. These I donned, although they were 
at least four sizes too big for me. Then, 
armed with tools, I called to Dodge to follow 
me in search of ti-tree. I clambered up the 
bank (we were in a sort of cutting) and 
turned just in time to see Dodge crouch 
on the running-board, jump the intervening 
sea of mud, and land on his face at my feet. 
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Having made all the observations 


immediately necessary regarding roads and 
rain, he led me to a clump of ti-tree and, 
after much chopping, we returned with two 

* good bundles and—most precious of all—a 
bit of board he had found. 


“She gave a bound 
forward and 
knocked me over 
on my back in the 
mud.” 


“LIZZIE” TAKES A HAND. 


Placing this under the back axle, we 
jacked up each wheei in turn, filing up the 
oles underneath with the ti-tree. Finally 
we levered ‘‘ Lizzie” down to what looked 
like a quite good jumping of place—and 
then she refused to start! I cranked myself 
blue in the face and also let Dodge try, but 
she would not give a single kick. 

Grant suggested we should jack her up 
again and start her in gear. He reckoned 
she was cold, and he remembered starting 
her once on a cold night in less than half an 
hour like that. So we tried it—and she 
started off first go! The vibration somehow 
caused the jack to capsize, and, hardly had 
I let go the crank, when she wobbled down 
on to her rear wheels, gave a bound forward, 
knocked me over on my back in the mud, 
and stalled the engine again ! 

I forget what I said, but both Dodge 
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and Grant would tell you to-day that they 
will never forget what I looked like. Anyhow 
“Lizzie” started up properly next time, 
and we covered another two miles on metai 
in excellent style. Then we were obliged to 
run up on to the bank at the side of the road 
for half a mile or more, dodging trees, jump 
ing over stumps and gorse-bushes, missin 
telegraph poles by hairs’ breadths, an 
several times nearly dropping down over 
the edge on to the road, six feet below. 

I was glad to land once again on terra- 
more-or-less-firma, where, to my dismay, 1 
found “ Lizzie’ behaving in a most erratic 
fashion, sluing 
about all over the 
road. We had 
reached the bottom 
of a hill and 
started to climb 
our last lap of un- 
metalled road 
when, on changing 
into “low,” the 
car suddenly 
skidded round and 
Tan nose-on at the 
bank. 

“What the 
blazes is wrong 
now?’ came from 
behind. 

“You've lost 
a chain, Jack, I'l 
lay a dollar,” said 
Dodge. It was 
even so. Evidently 
jumping over tree 
stumps and bushes 
had been too much 
for old “ Liz,” and 
now she was like a 
ship with neither 


rudder nor pro- 
peller. 
‘ Z It was getting 


late and pretty 

dark, but to pro- 
.. ceed minus one 

“chain was impos- 
sible, so Dodge 
went off and borrowed a pair of plough- 
chains. With these wound round the wheel 
we struggled up the hill, turning up on to 
the bank half way, the road being impass- 
able. Once again ‘‘ Lizzie” excelled herself, 
and we soon reached the metal, with a mile 
and a half of good hard road in front of us 
leading to Tauranga. 

““Go for your life now, Jack,” called 
Grant from behind. ‘* I’m an hour late for 
the doctor already, and if you chaps want 
to go to the pictures and see something 
besides a coloured lantern-slide of King 
George, you'd better make her move.’’ So 
away we went. 

As we gathered speed I noticed a noise 
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in the region of the rear right mudguard, 
getting louder as the speed increased. The 
temporary chain they had fixed on had 
worked loose, and at every revolution of the 
wheel part of it hit the mudguard, Grant 
would not hear of removing it, despite all 
the county bye-laws; and so, at 7.50 p.m., 
after nearly two hours’ driving, we arrived 
in town with the car making a noise like a 
Gatling gun. A glance at the speedometer 
showed (a) that the glass was broken, 
(0) that it wasn't working. 


THE PICTURE PALACE. 


After we had completed our business 
in Tauranga, we paid a visit to a picture 
palace—admission 1s., 1s. 3d., and Is. 8d., 
hard wooden tip-up seats, and no smoking. 
This rule, by the way, seems to be in force 
at all cinemas round these parts. 

The “ silver screen ” consisted of a large 
and dirty piece of canvas which had an 
amusing habit of blowing out at the 
bottom every time a door was opened in 
the wings. This had the somewhat discon- 
certing effect ot evoking shricks of mirth at 
the most thrilling moments of the drama, 
for it produced ludicrous distortions and 
contortions in the figures of the players. 

Imagine, for instance, a scene in which 
the hero is told of the death of his favourite 
porcupine, or something of that sort. He 
sinks into a chair with a dazed expression 
on his handsome features. Then, suddenly, 
there comes a draught of air. The chair 
crumples up on to the floor, the hero bulges 
in the waistcoat, and his legs float aimlessly 
about the room. Can you wonder that the 
audience became ribald ? 

The cinema was equipped with a “ sym- 
phony orchestra,” and they were quite good, 
both of them. 

The alleged ‘‘ comedies ” were woefully 
un-funny. However, this deficiency was 
compensated for by a little touch of uncon- 
scious humour. In the interval they showed 
a number of lantern slides bearing advertise- 
ments. Then came a slide with the words : 
“We regret to announce the absence of our 
pianist owing to an attack of influenza.” 
This was followed immediately by another 
slide which read: ‘ If you want to advertise 
in this way, apply to the Management.” 

Unconscious humour, by the way, often 
crops up in unexpected places. People here, 
especially in Government departments, seem 
to love to put up notices forbidding all sorts 
of things, many of which no sane person 
would ever think of doing. Hence, at several 
places along the Main Trunk line, there are 
notices nailed on the poles bearing electric 
cables : ‘ Anyone climbing these poles and 
touching wires is liable to a fatal shock, and 
a fe not exceeding £20.”" 1 like that word 
“and.” 

Well, we saw the show and then started 
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back. How we managed to get home that 
night without once getting bogged I don't 
know, but we did. It rained all the time, so 
poor Grant had to crouch down at the back 
and do his best to hold the hood over us, 
keeping the car nice and dry, but diverting 
most of the water in a steady stream down 
my neck. 

Anvhow, we arrived at Grant’s place 
about 11.45 p.m., where we made hot coffee 
and had quite a midnight revel. Just as 
we were saying good-bye, Grant handed 
Dodge two ten-shilling notes. 

“ You win,” he said. ‘‘ But you jolly 
nearly lost!” 

Just then the clock struck twelve, and 
Dodge turned to me with the notes. 

“Here, Jack,” he said. “I reckon 
you'd better take one of these.” 

““ Me? What's the big idea ? ” I asked. 

Dodge winked at his friend. 

“Well, you see, I bet Grant we'd get 
through without any help from him, and do 
it before midnight, and—well, he took me.” 

“Anyway, you've done it!’ laughed 
Grant. ‘ Put it here!’’ He took his right 
hand out of its sling and shook hands with 
a grip like a vice. I was dumbfounded. 

“ But I thought——” I commenced, 
looking hard at his ‘‘ broken ” right arm. 

““T know you did,” he answered, with 
a boy-like giggle. ‘‘ But what would you 
have thought if you’d got bogged and I 
hadn’t offered to help you to get out?” 

“I'd rather not say, but rs 

“No. Exactly. Dodge here knew 
what I was doing, but he wanted it kept 
dark—hence my ‘ fractured ’ humerus.” 

Of course, it is not always necessary to 
go to town for concerts, etc. Nearly every 
little district has its own local hall, wherein 
dances, bazaars, concerts, and picture-shows 
are held almost every week during the winter 
months. Occasionally the Maoris get up a 
show, and for pure fun and enjoyment these 
are hard to beat. 

Dodge and I visited one at the Te Puna 
hall very soon after our little car drive. We 
had seats in the front row of the stalls—on 
empty benzine cases ; two shillings, please ! 
—and once again I was treated to an evening 
of raucous hilarity. 


A MAORI CONCERT. 


One of the numbers, I remember, was 
that once popular “love ’’ song called 
“Maisie” (they spelt it ‘‘ Maizie” on the 
programme, presumably because it was 
picking-times, rendered as a duet. The 
male clement was supplied by a big, fat 
Maori who, throughout the entire per- 
formance, kept his hand pressed on_ his 
solar plexus, in the firm belief that he was 
indicating his heart. Playing opposite him 
was a Maori girl of similarly ample propor- ; 
tions, obviously built more for comfort than 
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speed. She looked, indeed, about as coy 
and dainty as a buck rhinoceros. 

They had no musical accompaniment, 
and were not at all sure of the melody, but 
otherwise the 
singing was quite 

ood. 

At the end of 
this ‘‘turn” the 
curtain (which 
was really a stack 
cover very much 
out of itselement) 
came down—on 
one side only. Of 
course, it hap- 
pened to be the 
side upon which 
the performers 
were not, so they 
had to step behind 
it hurriedly and 
hide themselves 
whilst the audi- 
ence yelled 
clamorously for 
an encore. Up 
went the half- 
curtain again, and 
they advanced to 
the middle of the 
stage preparatory 
to bursting into 
song again. 

Just as they 
opened their 
mouths, down 
came the other 
half of the curtain. 
However, it was 
eventually per- 
suaded to rise 
once more, and 
the song pro- 
ceeded for a few 
bars. Then, quite 
suddenly, the 
entire curtain, 
complete with 
ropes and hang- 
ings, collapsed in 
a heap at the luckless artistes’ feet, and 
they were obliged to cease their warblings 
once again to allow the audience to recover 
from its mirth, 

After things had quietened down they 
sang a song called “ Haerve ra !"" which 
means ‘‘ We go away.” Of course they 
didn't do anything of the kind for about 
twenty minutes, and I feel sure that it can 
only have been the fear that some other 
part of the stage equipment might fall on 
them that finally enabled them to make up 
their minds to finish at all. 

The rest of the programme consisted 
of poi dances—very graceful, rhythmic 
movements introducing something akin to 
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“A big fat Maori who kept his hand pressed on his solar plexus, in 
the firm belief that he was indicating his heart.” 


club-swinging, executed with coloured paper 
balls on strings. These dances, to my thinking, 
were the spice of the programme, except 
perhaps the final “ star ’’ turn, which they 
called the ‘‘ Hawaiian Hula Dance,” per- 
formed by the funniest-looking Maori I 
have ever seen. 

He was quite a professional, and had 
won many prizes for his terpsichorean 
renderings of the Maori “ haka ’’—altogether 
a bit of a lad! I cannot describe the 
“Hawaiian Hula’’ because, for one thing, 
I laughed till I cried, and thus missed half of 
it. Besides, what description could do justice 
to it? The proceedings wound up with the 
inevitable dance, and an unrehearsed fight 
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between the man who sang “ Maizie ” and 
the gentleman in ‘control’ of the curtains. 

About August the wet weather showed 
signs of clearing, so off 1 went to a job on 
the Hauraki plains again, starting from 
Tauranga at five o'clock one morning in a 
big, seven-seater mail-car. This was my 
first taste of the famous, or rather infamous, 
Tauranga-Waihi road, the horror of all 
motorists, and the delight of the scores of 
““Pro Bono Publicos ” who write annually 
to the local paper (or “‘ buster,” as we call it) 
in bitter complaint. 

These mail-cars are, in many cases, the 
sole connection with the outer world to 
many back-blocks folk, with the exception of 
the ubiquitous cream-lorry; so that the 
drivers, besides delivering papers and mails 
(the latter in canvas bags) are continually 
stopped to receive orders for the delivery of 
all sorts of produce on their return from 
town. 

The method of delivering papers, by the 
way, is rather crude, and consists of merely 
flinging them out on the side of the road near 
the farms. Occasionally on a wet day, there- 
fore, it becomes necessary to bake them well 
in the oven before one can read them ; and 
often when they land in a hole and have been 
run over a few times, the best one can hope 
for is to be able to read them fragmentarily, 
with the aid of a dessert-spoon ! 

We seemed to have a terrible lot of 
stoppages, so that our driver had to go all- 
out to make up for lost time. ‘‘ All-out ” 
on those roads quite often leads to the 
passengers getting thrown “all out,” too. 
And the driver never wearies of telling ner- 
vous passengers how, the other day, So-and- 
So shot up to the roof and caught his head 
on one of the hood-stays, which “ put him 
to sleep ’’ for nearly half an hour ; and so on. 

Needless to say, we had not gone far on 
this nerve-racking journey when a pin came 
out of the steering apparatus and we were 
thrown into a bank. 

The damage was repaired by forcing 
in a bunch of four-inch nails, which, to my 
mind, did not seem any too safe. After all, 
when one is travelling at high speed over a 
very greasy clay road, which twists and turns 
in all directions, and in parts is cut out of the 
side of the hill, with a sheer wall on one side 
and a drop of two hundred feet on the other, 
one does like to fecl that the stecring-gear is 
reliable ! 

However, we got along fairly well for 
another mile or so, until a piece of ti-tree 
became stuck in one of the tyre-chains and 
caused a puncture. Another ten minutes to 
change the tyre, and off we went again. 

Presently we came to a house, outside 
which, in the middle of the road, stood two 
horses, harnessed and chained. We pulled up 
with a jerk, and I expected to hear our driver 
pour forth a torrent of abuse. Instead, he 
called to a young fellow who was standing in 


the doorway of the house: ‘ Shake it up, 
Bert; we're a bit late this morning.” Then, 
to my surprise, I realized that the horses 
were there for the express purpose of 
towing us. 

It appeared that the road was so bad 
for the next four miles that the owner of 
the car-service had been obliged to requisition 
the services of horses in order to negotiate it 
throughout the winter months. As it was, 
the journey was extremely hard work for the 
poor beasts, even with our engine running 
all out on low-gear, and in some places the 
radiator of the car was literally ploughing 
through the mud. However, we got through 
all right, and just managed to catch the 
train, by which I went to Paeroa and thence 
by car to the plains. 


HARD WORK. 


Here I had to work in real earnest. Cows 
were coming in fast with their calves, and 
most of the time when I was not milking I 
was engaged in calf-killing and skinning, 
the majority of the farmers round there 
preferring to kill the calves rather than rear 
them at a loss. 

After all, a calf skin is worth five 
shillings, but there is no demand for veal, 
and a skinned calf isn’t worth a politician's 
handshake. We got quite busy there after 
a while, machine-milking over one hundred 
and twenty cows, and going hard all day 
from 4 a.m, until 7 p.m. for some months. 
So, I repeat, don’t go out to the Colonies 
thinking you can get on without working. 

However, we had our amusements al] 
the same. There was a tennis-club, and some 
sort of show nearly every week in the 
public-hall, which was used as a theatre, 
lecture-room, or Palais de Danse, as occasion 
demanded, although I must say that the 
floor is hardly ideal for a ballroom, having 
suffered from the ravages of hob-nailed boots 
and crushed peanut-shells.° 

The hall is also used in the daytime for 
Council meetings,. as a surgery for the 
isiting doctor, as a dental parlour for the 
visiting dentist, as an office for the visiting 
solicitor, and last, but not least, on Sunday 
as a church. 

The last time I visited the dentist there 
I had my teeth out painlessly in one corner, 
while in the opposite one the solicitor was 
arguing forcefully with a client. On the 
stage some sort of committee meeting was in 
progress, and beneath it the vicar was 
arranging pumpkins and _ maize-stalks in 
fond preparation for the Harvest Thanks- 
giving ! 

One popular form of local amusement 
is provided by the “ smoke concerts ”’ which 
are held from time to time. These concerts 
are for men only, and are usually well 
attended, possibly because they afford the 
only legitimate opportunity for imbibing in 
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this ‘‘ dry ” area. During the first half of the 
evening the company smokes, drinks, and 
exchanges ‘‘ yarns.” 

As soon as everybody is sufficiently 
merry, however, somebody rises to his feet 
and tells a funny story, prompted from time 
to time by his “ cobbers,’’ who, though they 
have heard it many times before, presumably 
welcome the opportunity of re-examining it 
under the influence of alcohol, in the hope 
that they may see the point. Then follow 
speeches, in which local politics and the bad 
state of the roads are freely discussed, and a 
few “ musical” items. 

On the occasion of my last visit, the said 
items were rendered with no accompaniment 
whatever otherthan cheers from theaudience, 
who, in their condition of happy abandon, 
were ready to cheer Pussyfoot himself. 

The outstanding features of the pro- 
gramme were, as far as any of us could 
ascertain, “If I might only come to thee,” 
sung by an old Yorkshireman with a bald 
head and large ears, and Harry Lauder’s 
famous ‘‘ Wee Doch and Doris,’’ rendered by 
one whose memory, alas! didn’t help him with 
the words, and whose weakness for mixing 
port with whisky rather spoilt the tune. 


“*Don’t move,’ he commanded. 
h your brains out.’” 


The proceedings were concluded by an 
elderly and patriotic member rising un- 
steadily to his feet and announcing with 
great solemnity: ‘‘ Boys, we have had a 
very pleasant evening. We will now sing the 
Grand National.” 

Although, as I mentioned, drink is not 
generally obtainable in this area, there is a 
town not far away which is not under the 
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“dry” restrictions. There I witnessed, noc 
long ago, two incidents which were on the 
narrow borderland between comedy and 
tragedy. Both of them provided me with 
excellent examples of the value of keeping 
calm in an emergency. 

The first occurred at a sale-yard. A 
big, bulky drover was having an extremely 
wordy argument with another man, a little 
fellow who stood about five-feet-three. I 
did not hear how it started, but at the 
moment of my arrival the large fellow was 
threatening the small one with about nine 
different kinds of violent death. 

Presently the bully raised a huge, 
gnarled fist in the air and held it poised in a 
threatening attitude before the nose of his 
enemy. is voice trembling and his face 
livid with rage, he shouted: ‘‘ Now, you 


. geaning, sneering, white-faced little rat! 
ay another word and I'll knock your face in ! 
Just one more word—go on, say it!” 
The little fellow just looked up quickly, 
and, in a tone one would use to amuse a small 
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child, said: ‘‘ Boofoo—boofoo ” His voice 
was quietly humorous, and all the lookers- 
on exploded with laughter. The bully was 
so astonished at this unexpected and pointless 
retort that he let his fist fall limply to his 
side, muttered something about fools, and 
walked off. I could not help calling to mind 
the phrase: ‘‘ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” 

The second episode, which at one time 
threatened to be of a more serious nature, 
occurred a few days later, almost in the same 
spot. A fellow had been selling off his stock 
preparatory to going ‘‘ Home,” and had been 
celebrating the deal with a few drinks. Some 
of the others began to tease him about a 
Maori girl, whereupon he became rattled. 

“T’m a gen’man, I am,” he asserted. 
“Who said I wasn’t a gen’man ? I'll teach 
him. Here—see these cartridges ? ’’—he 
pulled a handful out of his pocket—" Yeaa ! 
An’ there’s my gun over there, see ? I'll go 
and get my gun, eh?” And off he went for 
his gun, muttering to himself all the while. 

Presently he staggered back again, 
carrying the weapon, and glaring maliciously 
at the group of men who had been teasing 
him. 

“Now, where’s the fellow that said I 
wasn’t a gen’man ? ” he inquired. ‘‘ Suppose 
the coward’s gone an’ 
beat it. Good on ’im! 
I'd ha’ killed him !'” 

“Here I am, 
mate,’’ cried the 
offender, cheerfully, as 
he stepped out from 
the crowd. 


AVERTING A 
TRAGEDY. 


“Right,” said 
the other. ‘‘Now 
watch me shoot his 
head off!” 

So far the affair 
had been regarded by 
the onlookers as a 
mild form of joke, but 
when the man loaded 
his gun and pointed it 
at the other’s head, 
we all became rather 
anxious. I had often 
seen similar incidents 
on the “ movies,” but 
in real life it was just 
a trifle too thrilling. 

One hardly likes 
to interfere with a 
drunken man who is 
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raising a loaded double-barrel twelve-bore 
unsteadily to his shoulder. Scarcely daring 
tc breathe, we watched him sight the gun 
and curl his finger round the trigger. The 
only man who seemed unmoved was his 
intended victim. 

The eyes of the two men met, and an 
unspoken challenge flashed between them. 
Suddenly the gun-man lost his courage, and, 
in an absurdly pathetic and broken voice he 
exclaimed : “I can’t dait! I can't doit!” 
and lowered his weapon to the ground. 

Here the incident would probably have 
ended had not some of the “ boys” been 
foolish enough to titter at his loss of com- 
posure. As it was, he flared up again in- 
stantly, and drew out a whisky bottle from 
his pocket. ‘‘ You think I’m afraid of him, 
do you ?”’ he shouted, and forthwith rushed 
up to his enemy with murder in his eyes. 
Seizing the bottle by the neck he raised it 
in the air. ‘“ Don’t move,” he commanded. 
“I’m gonna bash your brains out !” 

“ Right,” said the other, obligingly 
removing his hat. 

The inebriated one began to swing the 
bottle up and down. 

““One—two—three,” he counted, and 
then, once again, his courage failed him. “ I 
can't do it!” he cried, brokenly. 

This time every- 
body laughed aloud, 
and the tension was 
broken. The other 
fellow calmly replaced 
his hat, and in the 
most soothing tone, 
said : ‘‘ Silly old idiot ! 
You don’t seem to do 
anything properly.” 

Thus the episode 
ended; tragedy had 
been averted by sheer 
nerve, and comedy 
had taken its place. 

These little inci- 
dents will serve to 
show that life is not 
altogether devoid of 
excitement out here. 
Might is still right ina 
half-hearted sort of 
way, and although we 
don’t fight with six- 
shooters, libel actions 
and other differences 
are quite often settled 
with fists, damages 
usually being awarded 
to both sides in the 
form of black eyes 
and sore ribs. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Mr. Frisbie lives in the Cook 

p, far out in the Pacific, 
and mails only reach him twice 
a year. In this amusing narra- 
tive he describes a beautiful 
little island where the women 
outnumber the men to such an extent that 
there is fierce competition to secure a 


ICHAEL O’SHAUGHNESSY, for- 

merly anemplovee of the Southern 

Pacific Railroad in the capacity of 

rail-spiker, is now the absolute 

monarch of rich and little-known X 

island. He is living evidence that white 

“kings ”’ do thrive in the South Seas outside 
the covers of the latest “ best-sellers.” 

Strange stories are brought from this 
lonely island by the crews of native cutters 
that visit the place once in every two years. 
For weeks after their return the water- 
fronts of island ports buzz with rumours of 
a tiny haven of delight, where all the lazv 
pleasures of the South Seas live up to their 
reputation in the travel-books. 

Vessels never clear from X for 
weeks after their arrival—some, it is said, 
have been left to moulder on the white sands, 
a refuge for crabs, children, and rats, while 
captain and crew abandoned themselves to 
a life of luxurious ease. 

There are many old Polynesian legends 
concerning X- , the fundamental truth 
of which can now only be surmised. They 
describe it as a place inhabited by women of 
ravishing beauty—but no men. Canoes on 
inter-island voyages seldom ventured to pass 
X. , for it is said that the women would 
swim out in great numbers, capture the men, 
and take them ashore as husbands. Woe 
to any woman who might be aboard! Even 
to-day, as will be seen, the females so greatly 
exceed the males in numbers that there is 
constant rivalry—even war—for the posses- 
sion of the men-folk. 


FRISBIE 
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husband. A red-headed Irish- 
man has established himself 


as “King” of this strange 
community, and rules as a 
benevolent despot. “The facts 


are absolutely true,” writes the 
Author, “but I have altered some of the 


For vears X was shunned by the 
missionaries. They may have despaired of 
dealing adequately with the extraordinary 
conditions that prevailed there, or perhaps 
those in authority shrank from trusting their 
younger brethren among its swarming 
maidens. 

But religion did come to the people, and 
its champion was no less a person than the 
Michael O'Shaughnessy aforesaid. He was 
the second white man to visit X. ; and 
with him went the songs of old Erin, put 
into the native vernacular, and Joseph 
Smith’s religion of the Mormons, without 
modifications. And here is the story of how 
it all came about. 

Just after the war an ex-veteran, seeking 
relief from the turmoil of existence, embarked 
on a desultory course of wandering through 
the South Sea Islands. Some months later 
he found himself at the settlement of Rurutu, 
gazing at a ten-ton cutter moored stern-on 
to the shore. She was fully loaded, and her 
native crew was making ready for sea. 
Presently the captain, a half-caste, came 
from the settlement and prepared to go 
aboard, The soldier turned to him :— 

“When do you sail?” he inquired. 

“ Now,” came the answer. 

“Wait half an hour, and I'll go with 
“ Right-o!’ the skipper answered, 
smiling at the thought of earning a few 
francs passage-money. 

The old soldier did not inquire concern- 
ing the cutter’s destination. He did not 


you 


3i2 


care whither she was bound, and when, ten 
days later, the skipper pulled him out of a 
mass of trade-goods where he was sleeping 
and shouted that they were in the lagoon 
of X——, the information meant little to 
him. After a few hours ashore, however, he 
was more interested. He told the writer 
personally, pledging his word over a tall 
glass at the Bougainville Club, that it 
was no fault of his that he ever left the 
island. 

“‘Amanisa god there,” he murmured, as 
a dreamy, far-away look came into his eyes. 
«He need never work. Ah! I amonly waitin 
to get back. There are’ one hundred and 
thirty women and only twenty-four men; I 
made the twenty-fifth. There is constant 
competition—even war—for the possession of 
the most ordinary male. They fight for ‘em 
—and the men fully appreciate their value 
and take advantage of it. They do no work. 
The women catch the fish, plant taro, build 
houses, make grass-clothes, and cook the 
food. And when dinner is ready they sit 
opposite their husbands and actually put the 
food into their mouths ! 

“Did I tell you that every man has 
several wives ? One handsome lad, I 
remember, had five. The old and_ less 
attractive women are husbandless. They 
are the one source of trouble, for they are 
continually quarrelling with the luckier 


ones. But the men control them with an 
iron hand. Ah, it’s a wonderful place is 
x—!” 


Again the dreamy, far-away look came 
into his eyes, and this time I noticed an 
expression that told eloquently of a great 
sadness or disappointment. He ordered 
more drinks and continued :— 

“ After we'd been three weeks in X—— 


A trading schooner ready to start on the long voyage to the 
“Island of Women.” 
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the skipper decided it was time to sail. I 
told him I should remain; in fact, all the 
crew said the same, and by the tone in which 
he mentioned departing I judged the captain 
himself was none too anxious to get away. 
But he had been to X: before, and 
perhaps he had put wax in his ears, like old 
man Ulysses. 

“Anyway, something must have been 
wrong with his ears, for he paid no attention 
to my decision to remain, That night he 
cunningly got the whole lot of us round a 
big tub of orange beer that neat rum would 
have weakened. We indulged, of course, and 
when we had reached the comatose state 
he carried us aboard the cutter and put 
to sea. 

“It took me four days to sleep off the 
effect of that brew, and in a way this was 
lucky for me, because it gave me time to 
decide not to swim back, but to wait and 
charter a cutter for the return trip.” 

The old soldier never went back to 
X——. He died. His portable property 
came into the possession of a certain young 
journalist, who found, among locks of hair 
of varying shades, a few photographs. One 
of them depicted a comely X- maiden 
smilingly feeding a white man, and on the 
back of it was scribbled: ‘‘ Mama-api, my 
island princess.” we 

Before long this picture appeared in 
several American newspapers, one of which 
must have drifted to Mike O’Shaughnessy’s 
section, for about two steamers later a 
middle-aged Irishman stepped from the 
steamship Tofus at Papeete and disappeared 
in the bread-fruit groves behind the town. 
He carried a bundle of blankets over one 
shoulder, a carpet-bag in his hand, and on 
his chin the bristling growth of many 
unshaven weeks. His 
counterpart works on 
every respectable Ameri- 
can railway preliminary 
to accepting a job in the 
police. 

One day I came across 
him in a little thatch 
house near the beach. He 
was singing something 
about a harp in Tara’s 
hall to a group of atten- 
tive natives, the while a 
bowl of South Sea home- 
brew passed from lip to 
lip. When it reached 

ike he broke off his 
song, noticed me, and 
shouted :— 

‘“‘Enter, me _ brave 
lad, for it’s the tragedy 
of me life I'll be tellin’ 
ve. But first of all, have 
ye heard when the ship 
sails for X——_?” 

I was surprised 


when I heard him mention X——, for 
few of the residents of Tahiti even know 
of its existence. I answered that the 
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He waved his hat and shouted a word of 
cheer as the mooring-lines were thrown off, 
and a few moments later the schooner 


“*And have ye seen the picshure ?’ he bellowed. ‘Sure and if ye’d seen it it’s to 
X—— ye’d be goin’ yourself !’” 


KRurutu schooner was in port and would 
soon sail on the first leg of the voyage. 
“You intend going to X—— ?”’ I asked. 

“Sure, and why not ?” Mike beamed 
at me across the beer-tub. He produced an 
ancient pocket-book, and from among some 
money notes pulled out a picture. It 
was a reproduction of the photograph of my 
ex-veteran friend being fed by his island 
princess ! 

“And have ye seen the picshure ? ”’ he 
bellowed. “ Sure and if ye'’d seen it it’s to 
X—— ye’d be goin’ vourself !” 

“Tl visit you some day when you're 
king of the island,” I told him. I spoke in 
fun, little thinking that my words were of 
prophetic significance. Evidently the idea 
had already occurred to Mike, for he shouted 
back :— 

“Tis king I'll be right enough, me 
brave lad, and it’s religion I'll be takin’ to 
the poor haythens.” 

He unfolded his plan to me that after- 
noon as we imbibed at the beer-tub and sang 
to the glory of old Erin. A few days later I 
saw him aboard the schooner Temouaaht, 


squared away from Rurutu, where he 
would have to wait till a cutter sailed for 
From then on, so far as I was concerned, 
became a place of romantic con- 
jectures. I pictured it as the loneliest and 
perhaps the most beautiful island in all the 
world—a Moslem Paradise in the fullest 
sense of the word; a land flowing with 
coconut milk and bush-beer; where the 
male enjoys supremacy over the female; 
where he forgets the complexities of the 
hectic world beyond as he gazes into 
soft brown eves and_ eats luscious tropic 
fruits from the slim fingers of Polynesian 
naiads. 

The outcome of these dreams and con- 
jectures was that, two years after the 
departure of Mike, I, too, took ship and 
in due course saw X—— rise up out of 
the sea. 

We approached the shore, beat round 
a small islet, glided through a narrow pass, 
and finally entered a deep land-locked 
lagoon. Scented breezes filled the sails, 
urging us silently ahead. There was the 
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forbidding stillness of solitary places about 
us. The languorous breath of the on-shore 
wind reminded me of some vague desire 
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“ Epat! epat !—-sail-ho ! sail-ho !"” 
The village lay beyond the point—a 
jozen or 


row of thatch huts whence a 


never realized, while the white and sparkling 
beach, fringing groves of gently-swaying 
palms and tangled masses of jungle, brought 
back old dreams of childhood. 

We passed a low point where fluted 
breadfruit leaves vied with the glossy green 
of the mango to coolly shade the ground. 
Here the water reflected subdued colours 
over submerged banks of clean sand and 
brushy growths of coral. A school of 
coloured fish darted out to look us over. 
We slipped round the point, a new vista 
suddenly opened before us, and the stillness 
was broken by a scream :— 


more men and boys issued, wildly waving 
their arms and repeating the cry of “ Epai !” 
No women were to be seen for, as I learned 
later, they are not allowed on the beach 
when a ship arrives. 

I found Mike—I should say King 
Michael O’Shaughnessy—in his luxurious 
town palace (he also has a simple little villa 
up one of the valleys, and a more pretentious 
bamboo abode on the cliffs to the north end 
of the island). He was unchanged, though 
somewhat hardened by the responsibilities 
of his new position, and perhaps callous 
to a few of its pleasures. King Michael 


“He tapped his seat, and the silence was broken by a great anthem.” 


remembered me, however, and invited me 
to stay with him while the cutter was in 
port, : 
Throughout the day he was busily 
occupied trading the two years’ coffee crop 
for tobacco and rum, but that night I saw 
more of him. After we had been duly fed 
with rare titbits of fish and taro, and our 
souls been revived by the lustrous eyes that 
looked into ours as the food was placed in 
our mouths, King Michael gave me a short 
account of the past two years. 

Greatness, it appeared, had been thrust 
upon him. When the people of X heard 
his full baritone voice, saw him dance an 
Irish jig, and felt’ the red bristles on his 
broad chin—natives adore whiskers—he was 
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accepted as a 
super-man and 
regarded as 
the equal of 
the native king 
of the island. 
But when he 
took six wives 
unto himself 
and later, as 
he became 
familiar with 
the language, 
preached the 
doctrine of 
Mormonism as 
he conceived 
it, the old 
king abdicated 
and Mike as- 
cended the 
throne. 

“Tis me 
whiskers that 
done it,” he 
confided to 
me. “A fine 
red beard such 
as mine is 
a thing of 
beauty. It 
conquered 
them ; it did, 
sir. ‘Tis no 
luck 4 beard- 
less man _ will 
have in the 
South Seas. 
I won them, 
sir, with me 
whiskers, and 
with me whis- 
kers I'll hold 
them in sub- 
jergation.” 

I could 
see for myself 
that the is- 
landers ido- 
lized him. 
They were always ready to care for his 
royal lands or to arrange entertainments 
for his pleasure. That night the entire 
population gathered in the palace and 
sang old legends to us—chants of early 
days when there were more males, when 
other islands were visited and there were 
wars of extermination in which the 
fallen were caten and the women carried 
away. 

At midnight the singers rested while 
bowls of native-brew passed around. Then 
there was a moment of silence. All eyes were 
raised, and King Michael, leaning towards 
me, whispered :— 

“ Tis the time for the anthem.” 

The setting was wonderful. The great 
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breadfruit beams of 
the king’s palace threw 
gloomy shadows across 
the thatch roof. 
Torches flickered 
dimly, showing __half- 
naked savages looking 
up admiringly towards 
their ruler. King 
Michael, on his throne, 
gazed down upon his 
people in_ fatherly 
fashion. Then he 
tapped his seat, and 
the silence was broken 
by a_ great anthem, 
ringing from the 
throats of a hundred 
and fifty people :— 


“Oh, Paddy dear, and 
did you hear the 
news that’s goin’ 


round, 
The shamrock is forbid 
by law to grow on 


Irish ground.” 
The song came to an end. King Mike 
rose and looked steadily at me. ‘ You see, 


‘tis a patriot I am—a true son of old Erin,” 
he said, solemnly. ‘‘ And these are me 
naturalized citizens of the New Irish 
Republic.” 

I, too, decided to remain on X. . 
and—as was the case when the ex-soldier 
was there—the crew of the cutter likewise 
gave the captain notice. This time, I 


“King Michael’s” bamboo palace, where the Author was entertained. 


Looking from the veranda of the King’s house across the 


placid lagoon. 


believe, even the captain had decided to 
let the bones of his vessel crumble on the 
teef and spend his last days on the 
island; but there was King Michael to be 
considered. 

One fine morning this bewhiskered 
autocrat ordered us all aboard the boat, 
and menacingly advised us to depart 
immediately for Rurutu. I gave him one 
grieved and injured look as I stepped 
aboard the 
cutter. He an- 
swered the un- 
spoken reproach 
with asperity. 

“T'll have 
no competition, 
me fine fellow,” 
he said. ‘Tis 
away you'll be 
goin’ at once! 
Away ye go, and 
any mother’s son 
of ve that comes 
back I'll sink in 
the lagoon with 
a rock tied to his 
neck. Never ye 
think I’ll be 
takin’ chances of 


railway |” 

The cutter 
sailed away, and 
so ended another 
attempt to enter 
this jealously- 
guarded domain 
of delight. 


returnin’ to the: 
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“Trimmer” 


She Story ofa SOR Dog» 


= <== | WRITTEN AND] 
Ce Be D ILLUSTRATED 


Mr. Brightwell is an authority on deep-sea fishermen and their ways. 
wrote for us the life-story of a cat that went to sea on board a trawler. 


—==> 


L.R.BRIGHTWELL 


F.Z.S 


Some time ago he 
In this little 


narrative he does the same with a dog—a disreputable yet lovable dockland mongrel who 
never knew a real master, and changed ships every time he came into port. 


OG-STORIES have perhaps worn a 
little threadbare nowadays, but 
they die very hard, for the dog lives 
so closely in touch with man as to 

have become almost a part of him. One 
is never tired of hearing stories about people 
other than oneself, and it follows that 
man’s nearest animal dependent may well 
claim a little interest. For which reason 
“Trimmer '’ shambles into this story —a 
dog who demands attention because he is 
unique. 

Few readers of THe WipE Wortp 
MacGazinE are likely to have met such an 
animal unless they share the writer's 
deplorable taste for sea-roving and_ his 
insatiable wanderlust. ‘‘ Trimmer’s ” history 
was picked up—like his own livelihood—in 
scraps, a fragment here and a fragment 
there. Some ot the links are conjectural, but 
in the main the facts can be relicd upon, 

“Trimmer ’’ was what is called a 
“ Heinz ’”’ dog, as a tribute to a certain 
famous brand of pickles that boasts “‘ fifty- 
seven varieties.’’ He was so bedraggled and 
dirty that he was dubbed “ Trimmer "’ the 
moment he fell on board the steam-trawler 
Bliss—to the vast indignation of the coal- 
trimmer, recently signed on. ‘“ Trimmer,” 
though scarcely twelve months old, had 
certainly “‘ seen life.” 

Somebody, for a joke, had pushed him 
into the pocket of a drunken seaman met by 
chance in a villainous little public-house in 
the purlieus of Hull. Thence, one gusty 
morning in October, the puppy gravitated 
to the coal-dust-and_-fish-scale-encrusted deck 
of the steam-trawler Bliss, registered at 
Lowestoft and due to sail for the Farées, 
there to battle with the elements in order 
that her owner’s pockets and sundry 
suburban fish-shops might be filled. 

The few sober members of the very 
scratch crew hove the anchor up. The iron- 
visaged skipper, taking a farewell ‘‘ chaser ”’ 
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in the wheelhouse, tugged at the siren-cord ; 
then the Bliss shouldered her way out of 
St. Andrew’s Dock and into the Humber 
just as ‘Trimmer ’’ toppled, unnoticed, 
from his hiding-place in the dazed deck- 
hand's pocket. 

He landed on a heap of fish-heads, ropes’ 
ends, and sea-growths, shaken from the 
port trawl on the last haul-up. There the 
bos'n found him. Some of the men on board 
would have dropped “ Trimmer ” over the 
side on sight, but the bos’n had a soft spot 
somewhere. He took the dog up by the 
scruff of his neck and gauged his possibilities 
at a glance. 

“Ah!” he said, reflectively. ‘I was 
wanting a pup to play wi’ the kids. He'll 
do, if he can stay the trip out ; but I expect 
the old man will raise Hades about ‘im.” 
Thereupon he placed ‘“ Trimmer” in the 
mate's bunk, where the poor little pup slept 
the sleep of an all-too-empty stomach plus 
complete exhaustion. 

A dog's life, despite the old saw, offers 
many advantages. It includes few morbid 
forebodings, dwells little on past mishaps, 
and carries on more or less happily from 
hour to hour, taking things as they come 
and making the best of them. When 
“ Trimmer ” awoke, he found himself called 
upon to adjust himself to a strange and 
terrible world. His brown eyes opened upon 
the Bliss’s after-cabin. 

“Trimmer” had seen stuffy, cramped, 
and ill-lit rooms before, but never places that 
behaved so oddly or were so crowded with 
suggestive but inexplicable odours. The first 
thing that “ Trimmer ” did was to fall from 
the mate’s bunk to the floor, which was now 
at an angle more usually associated with a 
wall than anything of a floor-like nature. 
There was a plate of fish-bones and cold 
potatoes down there, and just as he alighted 
the floor returned to the horizontal. 

“ Trimmer " made instinctively for the 
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plate, whereupon a horrible thing hap- 
pened. The plate deliberately slid towards 
“Trimmer” and, as he snapped at it, 
dodged round behind him and slid beneath 
a settee. A 
moment later it 
reappeared, and 
‘* Trimmer,’’ his 
hunger overcom- 
ing his fear of 
the unknown, 
turned to grapple 
with it—only to 
be baulked once 
more as the plate 
irouetted round 
his hindquarters, 
hovered mad- 
deningly by his 
right ear, and 
then slithered 
off at a tangent 
into the greasy 
murk that hid 
the territory be- 
neath the spare 
locker. 

“Trimmer,” 
now suffering all 
the agonies of 
Tantalus, gave a 
yelp—partly of 
fear, but mostly 
of unappeased 
hunger — and 
settled down to 
a horrid sort of 
shadow-dance 
with a meal that 
was sometimes 
flying from him, 
sometimes rush- 
ing to meet him, 
and never in the 
same place long 
enough for him 
to gain so much 
as half a mouth- 
ful. For the 
floor was at one 
moment a level 
plane, and at the 
next a moun- 
tain-side, and so slippery that his legs splayed 
out in agonizing ways, or, suddenly doubling 
up beneath him, hurled his most salient parts 
with considerable force against all kinds of 
angular obstacles. 

After twice colliding with the red-hot 
grate, the luckless ‘‘ Timmer ”’ forgot his 
appetite, and, finding himself whirled round 
a narrow door and suddenly introduced to 
a flight of steps, thought only of escaping to 
the daylight which glimmered faint and far 
above him. 

Now a Jacob's ladder is not always 
easily negotiable by a practised seaman 
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“The ladder twisted to starboard, flinging the 
puppy to the bottom.” 


when the ship is struggling through the 
witch's cauldron of a stil head-on northern 
gale off the Durham coast. When the Bliss 
lay down and wallowed till the wheelhouse 
lights upon her 
starboard side 
skimmed the 
frothing waves, 
then ‘‘ Trimmer” 
struggled up as 
far as the tenth 
rung. 
Daylight 
and a_ reviving 
gust of salty air 
were almost 
within reach 
when—crash! 
the ladder 
twisted to star- 
board with sick- 
ening sudden- 
ness, flinging the 
puppy bruised 
and breathless to 
the bottom, with 
the weary fight 
for freedom to 


begin all over 
again. 

In such 
manner was 


‘‘Trimmer” 
slowly and pain- 
fully initiated 
into the life 
of an average 
steam-trawler, 
for the Bliss was 
very typical of 
her class. Her 
crew of nine 
included an ex- 
soldier, a shell- 
back — faceti- 
ously reputed to 
have sailed with 
Nelson—two 
average “‘ dock 
rats,"’ a Danish 
mate, an Ice- 
landic bos’n, a 
“mystery man” 
who never even hinted at his past, and a 
bright young spark who had been “sent 
down "’ from his college and had left home 
for a variety of reasons more or less easily 
understood ;_ there were also a couple of 
self-contained engineers—both Scotch, of 
course. 

When one of a segregated body of men 
a man soon stands confessed in his true 
colours, ‘' Trimmer ’’ quickly learnt which 
man's acquaintance might be cultivated and 
which must be sedulously avoided. Gentle- 
man Jan (late of Oxford), Iceland Joe, 
Denmark Dan, Treacle Jim, and Brandy 


Bob could always be counted upon to carry 
‘* Trimmer ” up or down a companion-way, 
as required, to give him tasty scraps, or 
allow him to cuddle down at the foot of a 
bunk. 

Truthful Jem from Tonypandy, on the 
other hand, was to be shunned day and 
night. He extracted strange pleasure from 
seating ‘‘ Trimmer ” on the stokehole grating, 
where the wretched mongrel, unable to jump 
or clamber to the deck below, suffered the 
miseries of St. Lawrence until rescued by one 
of his patrons. As for ‘‘ Why not’’ Bert, 
he_ never lost a chance of introducing 
‘* Trimmer’s ’ tender muzzle to the steely 
claws of any big crab that chanced to appear 
amongst the catch at gutting-time. 

The skipper, easily the “ hardest case ” 
on board, was kept in ignorance of ‘‘ Trim- 
mer’s’ existence as long as possible. The 
skipper hated dogs. Probably the only two 
things in the world for which he had any 
affection were his reputation as the cleverest 
skipper in St. Andrew's Dock and _ his 
tobacco pouch, a birthday gift from his 
departed wife. 

It was the shellback—a ‘ deckie ’’ of 
the old school—who first introduced ‘‘ Trim- 
mer ”’ to the “ old man.” One foul afternoon 
late in August the Bliss, now four days out 
of port, was still bucketing her way towards 
the Farées, a journey normally occupying 
less than fifty-six hours 

The “ old man” was 
not in the mood for con- 
versation. He had even 
tired of profanity ; and his 
powers in that direction 
were not easily exhausted. 
The shellback, sharing 
the watch, stared 
moodily through the 
portiige sfterwancow, 
his eyes fixed on 
‘* Trimmer,” 
on the 


perched 
boat-grating 
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anu grinning at the gulls that hovered in the 
trawler's wake. Once only in the course of 
two hours did the ‘‘ old man’ vouchsafe 
to address the watch, when, half glancing 
over his shoulder, he jerked out :— 

“Hast seen aught of pouch yet? I 
know I left it in engine-room.” 

“No,” replied the shellback. 

An hour later a grimy figure crept on 
deck and, drenched by a never-ceasing cloud 
of spray, hauled up a bucket of ash from the 
stokehole and cast it overboard. The ash 
sank, but a dark object mingled with it kept 
afloat, and swept aft. As it raced past the 
stern it attracted the bright eyes of 
“Trimmer ’’—and aroused every drop of 
spaniel blood in his veins. 

Instinctively he sprang overboard, 
miraculously escaped the screw, and settled 
down to a steady fight with the waves till 
the dark object was finally locked between 
his jaws. 

“ Hi! skipper, t’pup’s overboard !'" 

There was no answer. 

“ Skip, t’pup’s overside ! ’” 

is What are you talking about ?- What 
pup? 

“’Ee! Didn't tha’ know ? ” inquired 
the “ deckie,” with wide-eyed innocence. 


“He never lost a chance of 
introducing ‘Trimmer’ to 
the steely claws of any 
crab that chanced to appear 
among the catch.” 
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“It's t’pup as Ginger brought aboard. He's 
overside—an 'e’s gotten tobacco pouch in his 
mouth |” 

One glance at the boiling wake was 
sufficient for the “ old man.”’ He telegraphed 
‘ Astern’’ to the engine-room, and in a 
trice he and the “ deckie”’ were hanging 
together on the wheel, whilst the spare 
hand leaped on deck and made for the 
nearest gaff and a coil of rope. 

Somehow or other ‘‘ t’pup”’ was rescued. 
Thereafter he lived an easier life. With the 
“old man” as his patron-in-chief he slept 
in the chart-room, lounged by day on a mat 
in the wheelhouse, and was alternately 
cufted and caressed, coddled and neglected, 
and always overted. He might have fared 
worse as regards his bodily requirements. 
Yet throughout the voyage he was that 
mest unfortunate of animals—a dog without 
a master, Steady affection and unswerving 
discipline he never knew. He regarded no 
man’s command as absolute. 

“ Trimmer ” spent three weeks aboard 
the Bliss. By day she fished round the mist- 
encircled cliffs of Farde, ever keeping well 
outside the three-mile limit ordained by 
law. By night, with not a light showing, 
she frankly poached, all but scraping the 
awful buttresses of rock. When the fish 
“came on ” the crew toiled without ceasing, 
fifty hours at a stretch. Then would “ Trim- 
mer ”’ prove himself a veritable godsend. 

When the “ boys,’’ with aching backs 
and hands swollen with salt water and 
lacerated by fish teeth and spines, worked on 
in a sort of waking nightmare, ‘‘ Trimmer,” 
seated on a pile of still-quivering cod, would 
cut some foolish caper, set the whole crew 
upon the broad grin, and so help them to 
muddle on until once more they sank back 
into sullen silence, when again his antics 
would revive them for another spurt of 
energy. 

When the men went below for a snack 
they were usually too tired to eat, and 
would fall forwards, faces down in their 
plates, and sleep, breathing heavily. Then 
* Trimmer ”’ would gobble their food and lick 
their faces, and so wake them up and, raising 
a general laugh, restore sanity and encourage 
all hands for another effort to gut and w 
and ice a mountain of fish that never seemed 
to diminish, labour as they might. 

There was the usual scramble for shore 
when the Bliss at last lurched into St. 
Andrew's Dock once more. Brandy Bob was 
the last to leave. His task it was to see the 
fish unloaded. x 

“Ah'll see to t’pup,” he said. He 
honestly intended to provide for “ Trimmer,” 
but somchow forgot his charge half-way 
through his third pint in the tap-room of 
the Duck and Glue-Pot.” So" Trimmer,” 
after nearly three hours ashore, wandered 
back to South Side, made a tasty meal from 
a bin of offal, and, presently, giving chase to 
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a cat, was led by his quarry across the 
“ditch ” and on to the deck of the steam 
trawler Gargoyle. 

Almost as he landed the siren blew. 
The cat regained the quayside at a bound. 
“ Trimmer,” less agile, was forced to stay on 
deck—and went to Iceland in consequence. 

Only the gulls and whales seek Iceland 
in the winter-time from choice. Long before 
the Gargoyle, travelling in perpetual darkness, 
had pushed as far northwards as Onandur 
Fjord she had lost all semblance of a ship, 
and appeared like some vast, frosted 
wedding-cake. Her scores of electric lights 
made her look like a childish dream of fairy- 
land rather than the floating purgatory she 
actually was. 

The frost nipped ‘‘ Trimmer’s’’ ears 
and nose, and a vicious six-foot cat-fish 
reduced his tail by a couple of inches. Then 
the second engineer befriended ‘‘ Trimmer,” 
daily rubbing his poor sore feet with oil, and 
later killed two gannets—driven aboard 
during a gale—and from their elastic 
necks made the shivering mongrel a set of 
all-but-frost-proof boots. 

For six weeks ‘‘ Trimmer’s ”’ life alter- 
nated between the fetid heat of the 
hermetically-sealed cabin and the stinging 
terrors of the snow-bound deck. His idea of 
bliss was to lie on a cushion in the steam- 
heated wheelhouse, where he listened to the 
boiling water being pumped upon the winch 
—to make it work—or dozed fitfully to the 
accompaniment of endless talk of gales, and 
liver jars, and whether “ Joe” (the Danish 
gunboat) was likely to risk his painted sides 
chasing poachers at this time of year. 

Back in port ‘‘ Trimmer ” was given to 
the watchman, an old man in his dotage, 
under strict instructions to keep “ t’pup ” 
in safe custody until such time as the 
Gargoyle sailed again. It may have been 
the gin on which the watchman chiefly lived, 
though mostly 1 think it was the salt in 
“Trimmer’s ’’ blood, but certain it is that 
ere three days were gone the dog had found 
his way on to the Agatha, a “ wireless "’- 
fitted trawler of the Klipstone Line, which 
left port five hours after ‘‘ Trimmer’s ” 
embarkation for the fish-swarming gravel 
teaches of the White Sea. 

It was an awful voyage, yet scarcely 
worse than ‘ Trimmer’s” former trip to 
Iccland—no voyage could be worse than 
that. The homeless dog reached port two 
months later, leaving behind a ship very 
much needing refitting, for the northern 
gales had robbed her of her funnel, wheel- 
house, fo'c'sle chimney, boat, foremast, and 
two members of her crew. 

In March our four-legged globe-trotter 
ran down to Finisterre aboard the Caroline, 
in quest of soles—and learned just how it 
feels to sit on a torpedo ray, and to be made 
most terribly intoxicated upon cheap wine 
for the delectation of an idle crew ashore. 
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“‘Trimmer’ would cut some foolish caper and set the whole crew upon the broad grin.” 
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And now there comes a big gap in this 
very incomplete chronicle of a sea-dog’s life 
afloat and ashore. Just what happened to 
“Trimmer ’’ when the Agatha returned to 
port, with scraps of coral and dried sea- 
horses littering her decks, it is impossible to 
say. He may have attached himself to 
someone who took him by train to Scar- 
borough, or he may have joined a north- 
bound ship which stress of weather forced to 
run for the nearest port after turning 
Spurn Head. 

Similarly he may have boarded a non- 
stop train to Scarborough at Paragon 
Station, Hull, and been thrown out on 
arrival; or quite as likely he may have 
covered the seventy-odd miles, by easy 
stages, on foot. The fact remains that 
“ Trimmer "'"—half starved, footsore, and 
smelling like a fish-fertilizer factory—did 
actually on a brilliant May morning outrage 
all the canons of irreproachable Scarborough 
by appearing on her immaculate promenade, 
where he became involved with the steering 
apparatus of Lady Le Bore’s bath-chair. 

The pathos of his big brown eves under 
these trying circumstances might have 
appealed to a Nero or a Flaminius. Lady 
Le Bore, patroness of a dozen homes for 
starving dogs and unwanted cats, fell an 
easy victim. ‘‘ Trimmer,” shameless soldier 
of fortune that he was, at once received all 
the sympathy he deserved--and more. He 
found himself being called: ‘‘ Poor little 
ducksie darling,” and later being led upon 
a hastily-borrowed leash at a discreet dis- 
tance behind the invalid equipage. 

Such instances as this are less uncommon 
than the reader may suppose. Both men 
and dogs may reach heart's desire when they 
least expect it—and be disappointed when 
their soul's ambition is obtained. 

Thereafter “ Trimmer ’’ entered on a 
new life, and completely failed to live up to 
it. He was coaxed and coddled and dandled 
—at first to a gratifying, and later to an 
exasperating, degree. He was bathed in 
lukewarm scented water—to his vast disgust 
—groomed and combed to a_ horrifying 
extent, and decorated with an expensive 
collar, leash, and blue satin bow. 

All this was bad. On the other hand, 
he slept better than many a human being 
sleeps, enjoving a big swansdown cushion by 
day and a snugly-padded sleeping basket at 
night. Save when asleep or in his bath he 
can scarcely be said to have ever stopped 
feeding ; his jaws were always at work on 
patent dog-foods, liver, tea-cakes, swects, 
sugar—and the household furniture. For, 
though fattened and fopped to the semblance 
of a carriage dog, he was still the old 
“ Trimmer ’’ at heart—a dockland vagrant, 
a wanderer of the high 

It may have been that his haystack 
origin prompted him to attack the garden- 
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boy’s straw mattress in the garage ; but how 
shall one explain away Bis killing of a sitting 
Amherst pheasant in Lady Le Bore’s private 
zv00, or condone his continually gnawing his 
leash, and, having escaped, being brought 
back at unholy hours by the police? Yet 
his impossibly indulgent mistress never had 
the heart to mete out anything more severe 
than a gushing reprimand. 

Even when “ Trimmer” wolfed the 
greater portion of a salmon mayonnaise, the 
appeal of his lustrous eyes stayed the punish- 
ment that was his due; he was not even 
docked of his tea-time sugar ration. 

His degeneration gathered speed almost 

He became that bane of the seaside 
and dog. On the joyous occasions 
when he escaped the custody of his devoted 
patron and her obsequious maid he would 
race furiously along the sands, charging in 
between forests of donkeys’ legs, demolish- 
ing sand castles and clumps of “ chimney 
pots,” and alternately cadging from or 
openly raiding picnic-baskets. 

He developed a penchant for worrying 
any harmless pedestrian who chanced to be 
carrying a walking-stick. He would dance—a 
wet, salty, sandy, seaweedy horror—before 
the victim selected, and demand that he throw 
the stick for him ( Trimmer’) to fetch. 
Usually the victim was terrorized into com- 
pliance, whereupon the Horror, having 
retrieved the stick—much dented by his 
teeth—and deposited the same at the 
victim's feet, demanded a repetition of the 
performance. He would keep this up inde- 
finitely until the victim threatened chastise- 
ment—or, more usually, took to flight. 

But the merciful Providence which looks 
after such as go down to the sea in ships 
still had ‘‘ Trimmer” beneath its watchful 
eve. On a lucky day he was constrained to 
follow a man, a big, rough, dirty man with 
sloping shoulders, who made gobbling noises 
as he walked. But it was neither the 
shoulders nor the gobbling that first attracted 
“Trimmer”; it was the smell. The man 
was eating fish and fried potatoes from a 
Piece of newspaper. 

It was Brandy Bob, he of the unslakable 
thirst but kind heart, who had befriended 
“Trimmer ” on his maiden voyage aboard 
the trawler Bliss. 

We will omit the stream of sulphurous 
expressions that Brandy Bob emitted in his 
joy at secing “ Trimmer.” In seaman-like 
fashion Robert of the alcoholic prefix substi- 
tuted a yard of tarred twine for Lady 
Le Bore’s blue ribbon. .“‘ Trimmer " and he 
were not to be parted again, and in some- 
thing like an hour’s time Brandy Bob and 
the dog were aboard a Western Ocean 
trawler, sailing for the Porcupine Bank 
Just as you cannot make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear, so it is hopeless to attempt to 
convert a ‘‘ Trimmer ”’ into a lady’s lap-dog. 
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THROUGH THE INNER 
DESERTS OF ARABIA. 


or ’ 24 
The Countess Malmigqnati *: 


Illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 


The story of an amazing achievement. The Countess Malmignati is the first European 
woman to penetrate to the little-known Inner Deserts of Arabia, which many veteran 


explorers have tried, without success, to reach. 


Starting from Damascus under the guidance 


of an old camel-dealer, she made friends with an Arab Sultan and accompanied his caravan 


into the interior. 


The Countess met with many strange and exciting adventures, and though 


she did not accomplish all she set out to do she nevertheless made a wonderful journey 

and visited the holy city of Medina. This instalment describes her flight from the fanatics 

of Zilfi, her capture in the desert, bear eae she experienced at the hands of 
er 


Ill. 


HE opposition of the Zilfi people, it 
appeared, had put the Sultan in a 
fighting spirit, and he was ready 
to do battle with all the Bedouins 

in the world. But the older sheikhs did 
not regard the matter in the same light ; 
they looked serious-faced and troubled, 
and, I am sure, though they respected and 
honoured me, that in their hearts they them- 
selves called me an unbeliever, and thought 
it quite right that I should not be allowed 
to traverse the sacred roads. 

Even my friends Mahmoud Bassaam 
and Dr. Kahil did not think it wise to incur 
the open enmity of the Fl-Faidassi, and I 
certainly had no wish to cause serious trouble 
to those who had proved such true friends to 
me during the last few months. 

That night none of us went to sleep. 
Till dawn we sat round the fire, sipping 
coffee, discussing the situation, and making 

lans. Finally it was decided that the 
ollowing night I was to steal away with a 
small caravan into the Dahna Desert and 
try to reach Safah, where the Sultan would 
meet us with his own following in about 
seven days’ time. 

Meanwhile he would allow the Zilfi 
people to think I was ill and unable to travel, 
and would feast and entertain them for a 
week until I was safely out of reach. Then 
it was to be given out that I had died, after 
which the Sultan would follow me to Safah. 

It was arranged that Dr. Kahil and 
Mahmoud Bassaam were to accompany me 


on my secret flight, together with Hassan and 
Abdulla and Mohamed. the boy. The Sultan 
gave me as a mascot a most beautiful 
emerald, roughly set in gold. At first I was 
reluctant to accept such a costly present, 
but he pressed it on me, saying that it had 
always brought great luck to its wearer, 
and that I surely needed good fortune on 
my hazardous journey. 

The next day passed quite, unevent- 
fully. I kept quietly in my tent, hidden from 
spying eyes, packing up the few belongings 
I wanted to take with me. About sunset, 
when all the unfriendly Arabs had returned 
to their village, I went into the Sultan's 
tent. The shcikhs were already gathered 
there and greeted me gravely. 

The Sultan wanted to seal our friend- 
ship after the old Arab fashion, and accord- 
ingly a young lamb was brought and killed 
and its blood “poured into a cup. All the 
sheikhs formed a circle, into which the 
Sultan and myself entered. One of the 
sheikhs offered the cup to the Sultan, who 
dipped his two forefingers into it and painted 
three signs on my forehead, afterwards 
poking me to do the same for him. 

his, among the Arabs, signifies eternal 
friendship. While this short ceremony was 
taking place all the assembled sheikhs 
praised Allah and asked His blessings upon 
their leader and myself. 

It was midnight when we started off, 
as quietly as possible, and we were soon lost 
in absolute darkness and silence. The night 
seemed full of peace and hope; little did I 
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dream what the next day had in store for 
us! At dawn we halted to take some black 
coffee and rice. 1 got ashock when I saw the 
minarets of Zilfi still looming in the distance, 
for it occurred to me that as long as the 
village was in sight danger still threatened. 

I noticed a worried look on Dr. Kahil’s 
face and heard him speak in low tones with 
Mahmoud Bassaam. Something wasevidently 
wrong, but they would not tell me what. Not 
till the evening did they inform me that 
during that first night the boy Mohamed had 
disappeared, and that they pected him of 
having returned to Zilfimperhaps bribed 
by the villagers to spy on us! I laughed at 
their fears, thinking that probably the 
little coward was afraid to follow so small a 
caravan into the desert. 


TREACHERY ! 


But unluckily their suspicions proved 
true. After another night’s march, just as we 
were preparing our little camp, we saw a dark 
cloud appear on the horizon, and soon we 
could distinguish some fifty horsemen racing 
towards us. There were only five of us, but 
everyone was ready to fight. We let them 
come close, and then went out to mect them, 

The horsemen proved to be the Kaima- 
kam and headmen of Zilfimand amongst 
them was our boy Mohamed ! I called him, 
but his shifty eves would not meet mine. 
None of them, indeed, would face me; it 
seemed as though they feared they would 
lose their souls if they even looked at a 
Christian. To Mahmoud Bassaam, however, 
they declared that we had fooled them, but 
that they were not going to let us cross their 
borders; they themselves would take me 
back. There would have been a fight had 
1 staved with the Sultan, they added, and 
then I should have been killed. 

They did not propose to attack a camp 
of five people, but would see that I was 
turned back and no longer suffered to defile 
their country with my presence. Apart from 
their own fanaticism, it transpired that they 
had been further influenced against me by 
some Bedouins of our caravan, who had told 
them that I wanted to cross the southern 
desert in order to find gold and other valuable 
minerals, and that I meant to return later 
with an army and conquer the whole country. 

In view of the uncompromising attitude 
of the natives of Zilfi there was nothing to 
be done but to submit. We packed up our 
little camp and, escorted by our enemies, 
slowly marched back to Zilfi, where 1 hoped 
against hope still to find the Roalla tribe. 
To my great disappointment, however, all 
the tents of my friends had disappeared, 
and I realized T was quite at the mercy of 
these fanatical Arabs. 

At Zilfi I staved at the house of the 
Kaimakam, separated from Dr. Kahil and 
Mahmoud Bassaam. In the afternoon a 
sheikh came to announce to me that our 
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caravan was ready to depart, and under the 
malevolent gaze and hostile cries of the 
natives we left ZilficDr. Kahil, Mahmoud 
Bassaam, Abdulla, and myself, with an 
escort of a sheikh and some forty Arabs. 

We were left in entire ignorance as to 
when the Roalla tribe had left. The Arab 
sheikh from Zilfi was not at all a bad fellow; 
apparently he did not want us to feel that 
we were prisoners, but behaved as though he 
had merely been sent to see us safely on 
our homeward road. 

We journeyed in silence till we reached 
Buraidah. Here a crowd of Arabs sur- 
rounded us, and when one of the men told 
them that I was a Christian they began to 
throw stones at me and shout insults. The 
sheikh could hardly restrain them from doing 
me bodily harm and, followed by the shout- 
ing, excited crowd, we hurried on to reach the 
Kaimakam’s house. This was a low, square 
building, very tumble-down and dirty, and 
1 dreaded having to spend a_ night there, 
probably among rats and insects. 

Once inside I was given into the charge 
of two guards—pure-blooded Arabs, mag- 
nificently dressed in black abbas and white, 
flowing veils, with big silver swords in their 
belts—who took me to a kind of waiting- 
room. After a few minutes I was asked to 
appear before the Kaimakam. He was a small, 
ugly man clad in European clothes, which 
made him look like a dressed-up monkey. 

He eyed me curiously and suspiciously 
through his big glasses, and proceeded to 
ask questions about my companions. I 
explained to him that they were my guide, 
dragoman, and servants, going back with 
me to Damascus. Thereupon the Kaimakam 
said that his orders were to take me only 
as a prisoner ; the others could not accom- 
pany me. 

“ But they are not prisoners, monsieur,” 
Itold him. “ They are free and just travelling 
back with me to Damascus.” 

“Then they must keep apart. You will 
not be allowed to see them. You will stay 
the night here.” i 

Meanwhile the sheikh who had acted 
as my escort entered, and he managed to 
persuade the Kaimakam to change his last 
order, so that I was allowed to pass the 
night in my tent, though closely watched 
by the Arab guard. 7 


EN ROUTE TO MEDINA. 


Dr. Kahil and Mahmoud Bassaam, it 
appeared, had found an acquaintance, in 
whose house they spent the night. Early 
the following morning I left Buraidah with 
my guards, once again stared at and insulted 
by the hostile natives. We met Dr. Kahil 
and Mahmoud Bassaam outside the town, 
where they had been waiting for us. 

The Zilfi sheikh told me that he and 
four guards would accompany me to Ra 
and that there another Arab would take 
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charge of me. I was to be escorted to Medina, 
where I was to take the railway to Damascus. 
I should be the first European woman to 
make this journey by the Hedjaz railway, 
and I was glad that they had chosen this 
route for me, and not the long way back 
through the desert. 

Ours was a sad little caravan. Mahmoud 
Bassaam, Dr. Kahil, the sheikh from Zilfi, 
and I were on horseback; the escort 
followed on mules; and behind came 
Abdulla and Hassan, perched on the loaded 
camels. We rode from sunrise till ten o'clock ; 
and then, after a short rest, travelled on 
again till five. Then we took our meal and 
rode on till about nine, when we halted 
and the men prepared our tents, mine being 
pitched apart from the others and closer to 
the Arabs. 

Half-way to Rass, we passed Shabitiyah, 
a dirty Arab town, and, as we had to get 
some provisions there, I feared fresh insults 
and annoyance. The friendly sheikh, how- 
ever, had threatened the men with severe 
punishment if they gossiped again about my 
being a Christian, so the natives concluded 
that I was someone of importance travelling 
with a Government escort and, except for 
curious staring and questioning, nothing 
happened. 

By short stages we reached Rass, a 
place of about five thousand inhabitants, 
chiefly mixed Arabs. The houses were of 
dried mud, surrounded by walled gardens. 
In these gardens grew lemon trees, pome- 
granates, and dates. The people seemed to 
me to have quite pale complexions after the 
brown-skinned Bedouins. The men wore 
their hair in plaits or curls, with white 
shawls round their heads, and instead of 
rifles they carried silver swords. They were 
smaller than the Bedouins, and had not such 
fine features. 

At Rass the kindly Zilfi sheikh took his 
departure, after finally handing me over to 
his successor. The next five minutes showed 
me how much I was to regret the change, 
for the new sheikh treated me with studied 
impertinence. After having bombarded me 
for half an hour with hundreds of impossible 
questions, he had me taken to a small, dark 
room, there to remain until we left again. 
I was not allowed to see Dr. Kahil or 
Mahmoud Bassaam, nor was I permitted to 
read or write. 

While I was sitting thus, lonely and 
separated from the others, two armed 
servants appeared, telling me they had 
orders from the Governor to open my box. 
I refused to give them the key, whereupon 
they broke it open by force and took every- 
thing they fancied. They then commanded 
me to pay them twenty pounds. Luckily I 
had all my money in a small bag inside my 
jacket, so after they had searched my 
belongings for cash, turning everything 
upside down without success, they left me, 
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menacing and furious, taking their loot with 
them. 

When the precious mair returned in the 
evening to bring me my meal, they told me 
that the Governor had said I should be shot 
when I arrived at Damascus; and they 
added, sneeringly, that it would be wiser to 
have it done here. With this kind remark they 
sct down the food, which I began to eat, 
simulating a good appetite in order to show 
my absolute indifference to their threats. 

Afterwards I should have slept quite 
well, had not some enormous rats appeared 
and driven me from one corner to another, 
so that I was very glad when the morning 
came and they disappeared. 


WHAT THE GOVERNOR SAID. 


About six o'clock the men brought me 
some milk and bread, saying that at ten the 
Governor would come to see me. I wondered 
what this villain, who had ordered the 
plundering of my box and sought to frighten 
me with threats, would be like. At ten 
o'clock he entered my room, accompanied 
by two armed retainers. He was a big, 
stout fellow, and gesticulated and talked 
furiously. 

I could only follow about half of what 
he said, for he thundered out his words in a 
way impossible to understand. I grasped, 
however, that 1 was to be severely punished 
for my intrigues, and he shouted something 
about Christian dogs, women, and serpents. 
1 gathered that 1 was to be kept in my 
room until sunset, when I was to be sent 
on with a stronger guard than before. With 
that this amiable personage stalked out of 
the room, taking his men with him and 
slamming the door violently behind him, 

Half an hour later, the Arab sheikh 
came in, grinning evilly, to tell me that the 
Kaimakam had given orders that Dr. Kahil 
and Mahmoud Bassaam, with my servants, 
were to move on alone, and that no one was 
to be allowed to accompany me but himself 
and his men. I protested that I needed my 
servants. 

“ They are just the obstacle—and the 
danger,” replied the sheikh, and proceeded 
to disclose the fears of the Governor. From 
Rass to Hanakiyah, he said, a long and 
lonely route lay before us. We had to pass 
through districts where we should probably 
meet camps of the great Anaize tribe. My 
servants and Mahmoud Bassaam would 
know them, and would ask them to help me. 
I might escape and the escort all be killed. 
They were therefore going to double my 
guardsand keep me separated from the others. 

This was bad news. I did not want to 
travel alone with these fanatical Arabs. If 
Thad still had the Zilfi sheikh as my guardian 
it would not have been so bad; he was 
polite and gentlemanly, but this man was a 
brute, and seemed to take special joy in 
wounding my feelings. 


At sunset I was curtly ordered to get 
ready, but as I was not allowed to see any 
of my men I could not get my tent nor any of 
the necessaries I required for the journey. 
Four armed natives came to fetch me and 
led me down to the courtyard, where I 
mounted my horse and we started off. 

There were eight men on mules, all 
armed to the teeth, with mfles slung 
over their shoulders and revolvers and 
cartridges in belts round their waists ; 
there were also two mules laden with water- 
skins, kit, and food, and the Arab sheikh. 
The whole population had come to see us 
off, and there was such a dense crowd that 
the Arabs had to use their long whips, 
slashing unmercifully to right and left, to 
make room for us to pass. 

Once outside the town, I felt immediately 
freer and more confident, and started off at 
a sharp trot, forgetting for a few minutes 
my unwelcome escort, West of Rass the 
country became undulating, and sand-hills 
began to appear, becoming higher and steeper 
the farther we went, After another fifteen 
miles, however, we entered an almost level 
plain, and for hours saw nothing but sandy 
steppes covered with sparse shrubs. 

The moon bathed the whole country in 
brilliant light, and we rode on till after 
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“The Arab raised his long whip and 


midnight, when we took a short rest. I was 
hoping all the time to meet Dr. Kahil or 
some member of our small caravan, but 
there was no trace of them anywhere, and IT 
tesigned myself to seeing them later at a 
well where we were going to halt. 

We rode on steadily till sunrise. Once 
again the country changed, and we passed 
hills of granite, some of them of great height. 
During our long ride not one word was 
exchanged between the sheikh and myself, 
but I preferred the silence to his rough 
questions and cynical remarks. 


ROUGH TREATMENT. 


From five to six o'clock we halted again. 
Our horses were very tired, but we had still 
six hours’ ride in front of us before we could 
reach the wells of Zirzawaiyah, where we 
were to stay the night. As I felt very thirsty, 
1 begged one of the natives to let me have a 
glass of water. He brought it to me in a dish 
in which the remainder of his last meal was 
stillswimming; and when I told him to bring 
it in a clean cup, he merely laughed and 
threw it on the sand, saying that even dirty 
water was too good for a ‘‘ Christian dog.” 

The other Arabs roared with laughter 
at this remark, and the sheikh, instead of 
rebuking them, joined in the merriment. 
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gave him three fierce cuts across the face.” 


So I remained without water, while they 
all sat together drinking, smoking, and 
laughing at me, making insulting remarks 
the while. I was very glad when this trying 
ordeal was over and we rode on again. 

About noon we arrived at the wells of 
Zirzawaiyah, and I was very disappointed 
to find the place deserted, as I had looked 
forward to meeting Dr. Kahil and Mahmoud 
Bassaam there. I found, however, signs of 
their presence—the holes where they had 
pitched their tent and some empty tins of 
preserves—but I could not understand why 
they had left without waiting for me. It was 
miserable to have to remain alone amongst 
these desperadoes for a whole afternoon and 
evening ; there was also the possibility that 
we might stay the night there. 

At lunch the gallants of my escort 
repeated the little scene that had taken 
place a few hours earlier, A big, square tent 
was pitched under which they prepared the 
food, When all was ready, the sheikh joined 
them and they began to eat. I was seated a 
short distance away, near my horse, waiting 
for one of them to bring me my meal. 

Apparently it amused them greatly to 
keep me hungry, for they continued their 
feeding, laughing and mocking at me as 
they ate. When they had finished, a man 
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brought me the rest of their meal, with the 
sneering remark that Christian dogs and 
other animals must wait for their food till 
others had finished. 

I did my best to ignore-their insults, but 
I keenly regretted having no tent. I tried to 
arrange a kind of sun-shelter with my shawls 
and blanket, and endeavoured to get a 
little sleep. 

Later in the afternoon the sheikh rode 
off with five natives—probably in search 
of game—leaving me alone with the other 
three men. They immediately started 
abusing and insulting me, and several times 
I had to use my riding-whip—my only 
weapon—to make them keep their distance. 
It was a great relief, needless to say, when 
the sheikh returned, for though he did 
not stop his men’s insulting behaviour, 
they quietened down somewhat after his 
arrival. 

The hours dragged on with dreadful 
slowness. A meal was brought to me, in 
the same humiliating way as at noon, and 
afterwards I wrapped mysclf up in my 
blanket, hoping to forget my unpleasant 
situation in sleep. And sleep I did, as soundly 
as a child, until I was called at four o'clock 
in the morning. My toilet did not take me 
very long—in fact, I was unable to make any 
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—and in five minutes we were on our way 
once more. 

When we had ridden for some miles the 
country changed again to a barren plain 
littered with rocks and stones. After another 
fifteen miles, however, signs of vegetation 
showed that we were nearing another well, 
About eleven o'clock we entered the Wadi 
Jarir, a valley surrounded by stecp hills, 
and to my great joy I saw in the distance a 
white tent, which could only belong to my 
men, as the Arabs use black or coloured 
tents. As we came nearer I saw that it 
Teally was my little caravan, camping round 
the well. 


I MEET MY FRIENDS. 

My joy at seeing them was as great as 
the fury of the Arab sheikh. He would have 
liked to ride on, but our animals were too 
tired, and the water-skins had to be refilled, 
so we were compelled to stay. He pitched 
his tent about half-an-hour’s distance from 


the well, but Dr. Kahil and Mahmoud 
Bassaam speedily rode up to us. 
The Arab, seeing them approach, 


stalked about furiously, and ordered me to 
go into his tent. I refused to do so. He then 
told his men to take me there by force, and 
keep me there. The whole front of it was 
open, however, so that [ could see Mahmoud 
Bassaam and Dr. Kahil, and called out to 
them to come nearer so that we might talk 
together. They were not allowed to approach 
closer than ten yards, but nevertheless we 
were able to exchange a few words. 

I told them of the rough treatment I 
had received, and begged them to remain 
nearer to me in future. They promised to 
follow us, though at some distance. I then 
asked them to send me my tent and other 
things that I needed. A minute later the 
sheikh told them to go, and they rode back 
to their camp, but it was a great relief to 
have seen them and to know that they were 
close at hand. 

My tent was duly brought to me, and 
now I could at least put its canvas walls 
between myself and my guards. Dr. Kahil 
also sent me some tinned food and biscuits, 
so that I was able to refuse the leavings of 
the guards’ meals. The Arabs did not seem 
to feel very comfortable in the close neigh- 
bourhood of my men, and at four o’clock we 
set off again. 

Once more we traversed a wilderness of 
rocks, as lonely and deserted as if we were 
still in the heart of the desert. We rode on 
even after darkness had fallen, with only 
half an hour's rest. I was just dozing a 
little, going slowly with my horse, when I 
heard the sheikh swearing angrily. Looking 
up, I saw in the distance hundreds of lights 
glimmering—an Arab encampment. 

Noticing my joy, the sheikh remarked 
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with a sneer that we were not going to camp 
that night, but would ride on till the next 
morning. Once again, however, he was 
wrong, for two of the mules had gone lame, 
so that it was impossible to continue. 

Presently we drew near the encamp- 
ment. There were some thousands of tents— 
the black beits of the Bedouins, who were 
camping round the wells of Babin-el-Churah. 
We halted some distance from the camp, 
but before our tents were pitched we were 
surrounded by scores of the Bedouins, greeting 
and questioning us. A few minutes later, 
Dr. Kahil and Mahmoud Bassaam arrived 
with their party, and, knowing some of the 
Bedouins, were greeted with great joy and 
taken to the sheikh’s tent. Meanwhile our 
tents had been pitched and we had our meal. 

Afterwards I went outside my tent to 
wait for Mahmoud Bassaam to return. This 
,time my jailer did not dare to order me to 
stay in my tent, being afraid, probably, of 
the Bedouins. About nine o'clock my friends 
arrived—Mahmoud Bassaam, Dr. Kahil, and 
the Bedouin sheikh, accompanied by many 
of the latter’s people. 

1 went forward to greet the sheikh, 
apologizing for being unable to offer him a 
mat to sit on or any coffee. Mahmoud 
Bassaam had already explained everything to 
him. He was the sheikh of the Amarat tribe 
which, like the Roalla, belongs to the Anaize. 

The sheikh sat down with us and 
chatted in most friendly fashion. He begged 
me to accept some small presents, such as 
coffee, chickens, and wheat, which he 
promised to send me presently. He then rose 
and wished me good-bye in the usual florid 
Arab style. 

A few minutes after my friends had left I 
saw a Bedouin approaching with the presents. 
He wanted to bring them to my tent, but 
the guard told him to hand them over to him. 
The Bedouin, however, refused to give them 
up, whereupon the Arab raised his long whip 
and gave him three fierce cuts across the 
face, leaving long blood-stained weals. 

The Bedouin sprang at him like a 
wounded tiger, but was at once seized and 
flung down by three other men. I thought 
it wiser to retire into my tent, though my 
blood was boiling. The noise outside soon 
ceased and everything was quiet once more. 

The following morning, as I left my 
tent, I saw serious faces all round me, and 
when we quitted our camp I noticed that 
one man was missing—he had been found 
dead beside the camp. It was the guard who 
had struck the Bedouin ! How it happened 
I do not know, for I heard no noise during the 
night, and it was wiser not to ask any 
questions, There was rage written on the 
men’s faces, but I knew they were afraid of 
the Bedouins and so would not dare to 
attempt reprisals. 


(To be concluded.) 
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IGUEL ME- 
RONTA, 
fireman on 
the Santa 

Maria oil-well, which 
is somewhere in the 
middle of Venezuela, 
was feeling ‘‘ fed-up.” 
Although the day’s 
work was over, he 
lingered by the der- 
rick, moodily watch- 
ing his fellows slouch 
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there,’’ he said. 
“Ask him to give 
you your pay in 
advance.” 

Meronta decided 
that this advice was 
good and took it. 

Harvey, the 
‘cashier, looked up 
from his work at the 
rap on the door. 
Only two months out 
from England, the 
work still held all the 


away to their huts 
or the cantina. He 
stood there because 
he knew it wou!d be 
useless to follow 
them, for he was 
“ broke.” 


A grim little story from Central America. | 
“The tale is absolutely true,” writes Mr. | 
Beddington, “but as several of the parties | 
are still living, | have changed the names 
of persons and places.” | 


charm of novelty for 
him, and he found 
the dark, gipsy-like 
“natives ’’ to whom 
he was  paymaster 
and timekeeper, in- 


This distressing mS 
fact had been made 
plain to him that morning, when he had 
walked boldly into the cantina—the bar- 
room and general store for the native work- 
men—and asked for a glass of aguadiente. 
Vargas, proprietor and barman, had looked 
at him steadily and jerked an expressive 
thumb towards a number of crosses chalked 
on the mud wall. 

“Can you pay for it ?’”” he asked. 

“Well, not now—to-morrow, when I 
get my pay.” . 

Vargas regarded him without rancour, 
but with no trace of friendliness. 

“ You said that last week, and the week 
before, and the week before that. No; 
you must pay, Meronta.” 

“Tl really pay you to-morrow.” 

“No,” said Vargas again, coming round 
the counter. ‘‘ Get out!” - 

““Very well. Then I sha'n’t pay you 
at all!’’ screamed Meronta in sudden rage, 
and rushed out. 

It had been just the same at the well. 
No one, it appeared, had a centavo to lend. 
Some of them, indced, hinted at past unpaid 
borrowings, and though Meronta promised 
sensational sums on the morrow, he was met 
everywhere with polite headshakes and firm 
refusals. One of the men, however, made a 
suggestion. 

“Go and ask the Seftor Cajero to lend 
you something ; he has plenty of money up 


tensely interesting. 
He knew all the fifty- 
odd men by name; and it gave him a 
pleasant sense of power to ride about the 
well noting the work they were doing in 
clearing the jungle or stacking wood. Now, 
as the knocking was repeated, he turned in 
his chair and called out ‘‘ Come in !.”” 

Meronta, his straw sombrero clutched in 
his skinny hands, shambled in, and made 
his request for an advance of pay. Already, 
in imagination, he was spending his money 
at the neighbouring villages of El Consejo 
or Santa Isabella. He had prepared his 
story carefully, repeating it to himself as 
he saddled the horse that was to take him 
to the scene of his dissipations; and he 
received a nasty shock when the young 
cashier leant back in his chair and said 
"Not" 

“ But, Sefior——” 

“No, Meronta,” repeated Harvey, 
firmly in Spanish. “If I let you have the 
money, you’ll spend the lot in a night and 
have to borrow more. You owe Vargas thirty 
bolivares alreadv; and you haven’t even 
tried to pay him. Come here to-morrow 
with the others and you will get your money. 
But if you don't pay Vargas soon, I shall 
take it out of vour wages. It’s no use 
arguing; I said ‘No’!” 

Meronta shambled outside, where his 
horse was waiting, filled with a murderous 
hate for everybody—especially the cajero. 
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Through the open window he could see him, 
once more bent over his work, his fect 
touching the little safe that was full of 
money. Meronta was more than _half- 
Indian, a prey to sudden and_ savage 
impulses. is hand went to his waistband, 
where the South American keeps his 
weapons, and closed on the butt of an old- 
fashioned pistol. 

Quietly, with the light of murder in his 
eyes, he went back to the office. And when, 
aroused by the explosion, men came running 
up two minutes later, they found poor 
Harvey lying dead across his table, with 
the top of his head blown off. Meronta had 
vanished into the jungle. 

There was very little to be done. The 
Jefe Civil from Santa Rosa came up next 
day, viewed the corpse without emotion, 
expressed his deep sorrow that such a thing 
should have occurred, but could offer no 
hope as to the murderer's capture. 

“ Consider, Seftores,”’ he said. ‘‘ What 
can we do? We have a police-force—yes ! 
You have seen it ? What good would it be 
in the jungle against such a man, who knows 
every trail from here to Caracas ? Had we 
a corps of Rurales, such as they have in 
Mexico, it would be another matter.” And 
he sighed, for he had ambitions, and one of 
them was to raise a squadron of mounted 
men comparable to the fine soldier-police of 
Mexico. 

The Venezuelan policeman is good 
enough at his job—clearing out drinkshops 
with a club—but he is lost outside the towns, 
and neither his pride nor his prospects 
incline him to take risks. So they buried 
Harvey in a grave dug out of the hillside, 
surmounted by a rough cross, and the matter 
passed into local history. 

But Barry, the English driller, at Santa 
Maria, sat alone in his little bungalow, think- 
ing out schemes whereby his friend’s murder 
might be avenged. He had been very good 
chums with Harvey ; they had been fellow- 
countrymen in a land where almost the only 
white men are American drillers or Swiss 
geologists. 

He recalled the boy’s first day in camp, 
his first meetings with the Americans, and, 
later, with the natives ; and how he, Barry, 
had advised him concerning both. He 
remembered smiling over Harvey’s ambi- 
tions. And now it was all finished, ended 
by a sudden shot from a half-witted savage’s 
pistol! So he sat there, solitary and brood- 
ing, determined somehow to avenge his 
chum, 

Finally he went down to Maracaibo, 
where he interviewed the manager and asked 
for two months’ leave. It was granted; and 
from that day Barry vanished just as com- 
pletely as Meronta had done. As the weeks 
passed, and no news came of him, it was 
supposed that he had left the country alto- 
gether. And then, one morning, a bare- 
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footed peon slipped off a weary donkey 
outside the Company’s offices, and presented 
a dirty envelope addressed to the manager. 
Inside wasa hastily-scrawled note, reading :— 


Come at once to Losada with five hundred 
bolivares. Have got Meronta.—Barry. 


Losada is a village some twenty miles 
down the east coast of the Gulf, where 
timber and copra are taken on board by the 
smaller cargo-steamers. A fast motor-boat 
can do it in three hours; and ten minutes 
after the note had been received a party 
consisting of the local manager, a couple of 
clerks, and the local Jefe were scudding down 
to Barry's rescue, for, according to the 
messenger, he was in the local jail. 

A slovenly policeman was standing by 
the landing-stage when they arrived ; and 
he led the way to the calabosa, It was a 
small adobe building, consisting of one room 
with what appeared to be cells grouped 
round it. A fat little man in a gorgeously 
be-laced uniform was sitting at the table. 
He looked up as the visitors entered and, 
catching sight of the Jefe (a post equivalent 
to mayor), rose and saluted clumsily. 

The manager, who was also the British 
Consul, opened the conversation. ‘I hear 
you have an Americano—an Englese—here 
in custody. I am prepared to pay any fine 
that may be needful tu obtain his release,’ 
he said. 

The little man at the table shook his 
head. ‘There is no Americano here, Sefior,” 
he replied. 

“Let me sce the prisoners,”’ said the 
Jefe. Thereupon two policemen, who had 
been lounging in a corner of the room, rose 
to their feet, unlocked a couple of doors, 
entered the cells, and presently emerged 
holding two men. Both were ragged, dirty, 
and apparently in the last stages of destitu- 
tion and exhaustion. 

One of them put out a hand as he 
caught sight of the Englishmen; then he 
toppled over sideways on to the floor in a 
faint. It was Barry. The other man 
remained standing, his eyes on the ground, 
swaying a little on his feet. The Jefe 
glanced at the manager, who was bending 
anxiously over Barry, and nodded. “ The 
prisoners will come back with me,’’ he told 
the police-officer. ‘‘ What is the charge?” 

“They were sent down from Merida 
accused of robbing an Americano at San 
Cristoval, Sefor. In default of paying a 
fine of five hundred bolivares they were to 
go to prison.” 

The manager drew out his wallet ; but 
the Jefe stopped him, ‘“ That will be all 
right,” he said, 

Forthwith a little procession set off for 
the landing stage. Barry, supported by the 
two policemen, was laid in the bottom of the 
boat ; the other man, guarded by the two 
English clerks, took his place in the stern, 


and at once collapsed: The manager and 
the Jefe arranged themselves in the little 
space remaining, and so they returned to 
Maracaibo. 

We learnt the rest of the story from 
Barry himself, after he recovered. On 
obtaining his leave, it appeared, he hurried 
to a quiet house in the lowest part of the 
city, and there disguised himself as 
a peon. This was not very difficult, 
for the average Central-American 
native is but little darker than a 
Spaniard, and Barry was well tanned 
by seven years’ residence in the 
tropics. 

His neat suit of white duck he 
changed for a dirty pair of cottcn 
trousers, his hat for a 
battered straw sombrero, 
and over his shoulders 
he threw a poncho that 
had_ seen’ better days: 
With straw sandals on his 
feet and a pair of long 
spurs on his heels, he 
passed easily for the type 
he was impersonating—a 
vaquero or herdsman out 
of work. 

He bought a mule in 
the market,  chaffering 
over the price until it 
was within the means of 
an ordinary peon, and 
then rode gently west- 
wards out of the town. 
Three days later he 
reached an estancia where 
numbers of men were 
employed in receiving and 
branding cattle sent down 
from other ranches in the 
interior, 

He knew that Meronta 
would not dare to come 
into the town, and would 
probably hide himself on some estancia which 
Americanos were unlikely to visit. From 
ranch to ranch Barry rode, working his way 
steadily north-west, always keeping a keen 
look-out for his man, and meanwhile living 
exactly like an ordinary vaquero. 

He learnt many things—what it means 
to live on half-cooked cow-beef and grilled 
plantains, to drink fiery aguadiente, to smoke 
half-cured tobacco, to sleep in a dirty 
blanket in a verminous shed, and to labour 
as long as davlight lasts rounding up cattle 
and horses. Fortunately, he had worked for 
a time as a cowboy in the States, and spoke 
Spanish as well as he did English, otherwise 
his impersonation would soon have been 
discovered. 

As he grew accustomed to the life, he 
ventured tentative inquiries at the various 
ranches he visited concerning a friend of his, 
one Miguel Meronta, who had gone to work 
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“Guamo ran forward and seized the horse by the 
bridle, so that it reared.” 


(he had heard) on some oil-well. But he 
learnt no news. One day, emboldened by 
the ever-increasing effectiveness of his dis- 
guise, he referred to the murder, and even 
went so far as to defend it. One man, 
however, the grizzled senior of them all, 
rebuked him. 

“You are quite wrong, young man,” 
he said, gravely. ‘‘ Such things do harm. 
These Americanos are doing much good to 
the country. Look how well they pay— 
twenty, thirty bolivares a week even! And 
this cajero who you say was shot—the money 
was not his. He was but a servant, like 
any other man.” He lowered his voice a 
little. “If vou did this murder, young 
man,” he went on, “ confess to your priest. 
We sha'n’t betray you.” 

And Barry—now known as ‘‘ Guamo ” 
—-smiled and said he had done no such thing. 
None the less, he left that camp at the 
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first opportunity and went on his way west- 
wards. 

Finally, near the little town of Merida, 
he caught sight of his man. He was one of 
a party driving in lean bulls to some camp. 
Barry’s first impulse was to shoot, but he 
held his hand and asked permission to join 
the others. His skill as 2 herdsman made him 
very welcome, and they jogged along 
together, Barry concealing his agitation 
with difficulty. 

At the ranch, however, he had his 
reward. The owner was sending a drove of 
mules to San Cristoval, thirty miles away, 
to sell to a German there. Guamo saw 
his chance, and took it. He explained that 
he spoke a little German—he had been 
working for Germans—could he go and 
deliver the beasts ? He would want one man 
only as an assistant. 

The owner of the mules, after stipu- 
lating that Guamo was not to receive 
the purchase moncy, gladly agreed. What 
man would he take? Doubtfully, Guamo 
looked the hands over and chose Meronta. 
And so the pair—the murderer and the 
avenger of blood, set out on their 
journey. 

Barry had decided'to bring Meronta 
home alive, and as he rode silently along he 
turned over in his mind scheme after scheme. 
Finally he came to a decision. In San 
Cristoval there was a man he knew—an 
American naturalist named Dabson. With 
this man’s help, he felt sure, his plan would 
succeed. Meronta, for his part, harboured no 
suspicions ; the matter of the murder, he 
felt certain, had already blown over, and 
this Guamo seemed a good fellow. 

So together they entered the quiet 
town of San Cristoval, made their way to 
the German's office, and duly delivered 
their beasts, the payment being sent down 
through Merida by banker's draft. Many 
apparently poor mule and cattle-breeders, 
by the way, have large sums in American 
and native banks, and their infrequent 
cheques—often signed by no more than a 
thumb-mark—are always honoured. 

Business over, Barry quickly made his 
way to the house of Dabson, and there stated 
his purpose and explained his plan. Every- 
thing was arranged with ease, for Dabson 
was an old friend of his. 

That night “Guamo” and Meronta 
went for a_ stroll outside the town. As 
they walked, Guamo talked to his com- 
panion about hold-ups and similar adven- 
tures, concluding with a statement that, in 
his opinion, it could be no sin to rob rich 
Americanos, Mecronta listened and grinned 
his agreement. He was a man of no con- 
science and few words. 

And then, suddenly, there came the 
chance of a lifetime |! Down a dark alley-way 
there rode, rocking in the saddle, a portly 
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foreigner, singing loudly in a drunken voice 
and controlling his horse with difficulty. 
With a muttered: ‘‘ Now, then!’ Guamo 
ran forward, seized the horse by the bridle 
so that it reared, and struck the rider, who 
immediately fell backwards to the ground. 
Meronta put his foot on the drunken man’s 
shoulder and deftly went through his 
pockets. 

Just as he had collected some five 
hundred pesos, however, the victim gave a 
wriggle, turned a complete somersault, 
after the fashion of wrestlers, and, taking 
the amazed Meronta by one leg, brought 
him crashing to earth, where he lay stunned. 
Then he drew a revolver and covered Barry, 
who promptly threw up his hands. 

A whistle from the American brought 
two policemen running, and in ten minutes 
a little procession was making its way 
through a mob of curious sightseers to the 
prison—Meronta and Guamo dragged along 
by the arms, the American riding behind, 
revolver in hand, 

The Jefe, annoyed at being disturbed 
at that hour, was for shooting both men at 
sight ; but the American protested. ‘‘ Let 
them be duly tried,” he said. And so, with 
much tongue-twisting, the local Jefe wrote 
out a charge against Guamo and Miguel 
Meronta for having robbed with violence 
one Dabson, Americano, resident in the town 
of San Cristoval, in the State of Merida, 
Republic of Venezuela. 

These Americanos, he told himself, were 
powerful and rich, and worth placating. 
And it was no trouble at all to fine both 
men five hundred bolivares apiece (a sum no 
native ever has in his possession at one 
time), and, failing payment, to send them 
down under guard to Losada and thence to 
the grim prison of San Carlos. 

The American expressed himself as 
thoroughly pleased with the arrangement, 
congratulated the Jefe on his sense of justice 
and the promptness of the police, and went 
home. The Jefe, after bestowing a kick on 
each prisoner, saw the two men safely under 
lock and key and then returned to his 
own abode. Next morning the pair went 
down to Merida, walking beside their 
escorts’ mules, and thence by steamer to 
Losada. 

The rest of the story has been told. 
It remains only to add that Meronta was 
sent to San Carlos to await his trial for 
murder, as well as for the robbery (though 
this latter charge was not pressed). San 
Carlos is perhaps one of the worst jails 
in the world. There are terrible cells below 
the water-level ; and occasionally, it is said, 
if a prisoner is kept too long and no money 
is forthcoming, the water somehow finds 
its way into his dungeon. However this 
may be, Meronta died in prison—and Harvey 
was avenged, 
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OT a month seems to pass without 

producing a bountiful crop of 

WipE Wortp Sequels; readers 

all over the world take the greatest 

interest in sending us cuttings. In publishing 

the selection here reproduced we have once 

again to thank the scores of correspondents 

who were kind enough to draw our attention 
to the newspapers concerned. 

“T like your ‘Sequel’ articles im- 
mensely,” writes a farmer in New Zealand. 
““The mass of corroborative material you 
have published has already enabled me to 
demolish several incorrigible sceptics, yet 
another ‘ Sequel’ being the conversion of 
two of them into regular subscribers.” 


~~ Rubber Smugglers. | 


TWO KILLED DURING GRIM FIGHT 
AT SEA. 

“Singapore, Tuesday.—.A crim fight at een 
with rubber smugglers has coat the lives of 
two of the crew of a preventive launch and 
the wovsding of its comm: nder. 

The scene was off the -of Jobore. The 
‘launch had been chasing ‘x kotah containing 
smugsied rabber. As the two veazels 
pppreaehed each other the crew of the kota. 
numbering scven, boarded the launch, and a} 
hand-to-hand fight with knives ensued, dur- 
ing which the European commander of the 
launch was wounded, two of his crew killed 
and two of the smugglers killed. 

The kotah escaped in tha darkness. This! 
is the iret case of ita kind in Malnyan waters. 
w= Reutets. ee ececceaee | 


“THE RUBBER SMUGGLERS 
OF MALAYA.” 


The first paragraph—a Reuter dispatch 
which appeared in a number of British 
_journals—deals with an exciting affray 
between rubber smugglers and preventive 
men off the coast of Johore, and reminds one 
at once of our recent article, “‘ The Rubber 
Smugglers of Malaya,” by Mr. Reginald P. 
Hunter. It is interesting to note that in the 
course of his narrative Mr. Hunter remarked : 
“It is warfare—warfare unceasing—and one 
feels that as yet the fringe of the question has 
only been touched.” 


“PAYING THE PRICE.” 


Our next “ Sequel” takes us to Canada. 
It is a clipping from the London Daily Mail, 
and speaks for itself. As a correspondent who 
sends it to us aptly remarks, these two men 
came very near “ paying the price ’—an 
allusion to Mr. C. V. Tench’s article of the 
same title which appeared in our issue for 
April—May, 1926. Incidentally the para- 


‘ATTACKED BY WOLVES] 


| MEN’S -3 HOURS’ ORDEAL IN 
' A TREE.TOP. 


H FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 

Montreat, March 28, 
Surrounded by a pack of wolves, two 
'shantymen, Joseph Kingsbury, 23, of 
Quyon, Quebec, and Adelard Lavoilette, 
45, of Ottawa, are said to have been 
hpprisoned in a tree for three hours in 
zero weather early this. month in the 
woods 8&3 miles north of ll’s 
Bay, Ontario, on the upper reaches of 
th. Ottawa River. 

The men frightened the animals away 
by setting fire to a wool sweater and 
dropping it on the ck which was 
|eathere at the foot of the tree. 

The two men had scrambled up the 
tree: for safely, and remained there 
while the animals kept vigil at its 
base. Three hours dragged slowly past 
ins the bitter cold. Suddenly Lavoi- 
ilette remembered that unimals were 
‘afraid of fire. He first set his hand- 
‘kerchief alight and dropped it, but it 
had no effect. Although in desperate 
need of his sweater, he took it off, set 
jlire to st, waved it in the wind, and 
then dropped it on the animals, which 
lgcattered. ae} 


graph constitutes an effective retort to the 
type of critic who—never having been in 
the woods himself, of course—tells you 
categorically that wolves will never attack 
aman. There is an old saying out West that 
“ there is never any telling what a bear will 
do,” and the same remark applies to many 
other creatures of the wild ; circumstances 
alter cases, in the animal world as elsewhere. 
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Here, from the Natal Mercury, is the 
pleasant Sequel to the exciting little story 
“ At Grips in the Girders ”’ which appeared in 
our issue for Dec. 1925—Jan. 1926. This 
narrative, it will be remembered, described 


[SMITH STREET GIRDER’ 
INCIDENT 


COUNCIL’S RECOGNITION: 
OF GALLANTRY 


Vellam and Gold Watches | 


the General Purposes: Committee will re- 
port-and recommend as follows: — | 
“Our attention has been drawn to 
brave = aod: courageous action ore ay 
meni] the Police Department in 
‘Yecting the rescue—under exceptionally dan-! 


ja Qnith 
‘to: throw himself down. It was only by ex- 
lgreising the utmost tact, wariness and pw! 
\itlence that he was eventually overpowered; 
‘Sand brought to safety. j 
* “Tt was jariy worthy*of remark! 
[tbat these men acted entirely on their ova, 
\$nitiative, and without any direct instruc: 
quarters, amd their whole: 


danger of losing their lives on more than 
one oceasion, having ofttimes only the slen-; 
der and narrow foothold afforded by inter- 
Ing iyon beams of the structure, and; 
thy slightest error of judement or migtake’ 
would have meant their falling a distance; 
of about 120 feet to their death. 1 
In most polica forces there is a practice; 
‘ta operation of rewarding membore for acts, 
of bravery, and it is suzgested that in this! 
case the Town’ Council might aignify ‘its! 
approval and recognition in a tangible man-| 
ner -by making somo: suitable reward to! 
meet the case above reviewed. 5 { 
The committee recommends: That an ex-! 
pression of the Council's appreciation, en-' 
grossed on vellum, be presented, with a 
gold watch suitably inscribed, to each of 
the following constables: F. J. L, Brittain, 
HL W. Simons and A, M. Sutherland. : 
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“AT GRIPS IN THE GIRDERS.” » © -the pluck and resource shown by Durban 


police-officers in rescuing from the girders of 
a lofty unfipished building a man who had 
apparently lost his reason. As the newspaper 
points out,® the slightest error of judgment 
or mistakg would have meant them falling 
a distance of about a hundred and twenty 
feet to their death.” |The presentation 
mentioned is undoubtedly thoroughly well 
deserved. 


“THE P4,DED ROOM.” 


French justice may, or may not, be sure, 
but there can be no doubt at all that it is 
exceedingly slow. Here, in the form of an 
Exchange telegraph which appeared in most 
of the London dailies, is the finale to our 
story ‘‘ The Padded Room” (Dec. 1925— 
Jan. 1926) which set forth how one Passal, 


[CHLOROFORM ROOM CRIME. | 


PARIS, Priday. 
For attempting to obtain possessf8n of; 
fhundreds of thousands of francs’ worth of: 
jewels at a villa, near Dinard,Joseph Patsal,' 
who posed: as the Marquis de Champau- 
bert, was sentenced at St. Malo to two 
years’ imprisonment. 

He rented a stately wansion on the cliff 
top, in which he had one room titted up. 
so that it could be hermctically sealed and, 
chloroform pumped in. : 
He wrote to promincnt Paris jewellers, 
asking them to send representatives down! 
with selections of expensive jewellery, but 
the police became suspicious and he was! 
arrested.—Exchange Tolegram. ! 


a_ self-styled‘ Marquis,’’ concocted an 
ingenious plot to rob leading Paris firms of 
valuable strings of pearls and other jewellery. 
In view of the sinister discoveries made in 
the ‘‘ padded room” it seems to us that 
Monsicur Passal may think himself fortunate 
in escaping with a sentence of two years’ 
imprisonment. 


THE “SEA-SERPENT” AGAIN. 


No “ Sequel ” article would be complete 
without a “‘sea-serpent ” paragraph, and 
here is the latest. which reaches us from the 
Tacoma Ledger and several Canadian papers. 
This brief narrative may almost be called 
“ official,” seeing that the Clovah is a 
Canadian Government vessel and Capt. 
House an officer of the Fishery Protection 
service. Captain House believes that warm 
currents from the Orient have brought across 
the Pacific some of the peculiar creatures of 
the deep which Chinese and Japanese 
fishermen often claim to observe in their 
home waters. 


‘protection boat 1 
‘today that when hi 
‘Wright Sound, 50 miles 
‘city, ‘Tuesday, while 
|New Westminster, h 
[serpent raising its h 
of the water, 
| He said the creaturo’s 


Captain House's detailed report reads 
as follows : ‘‘ The first appearance was the 
object rising spirally out of the water and 
then straightening out to about thirty feet 
high above the surface, retaining this 
position for half a minute. 

“The last position was when it re- 
coiled back into the water, churning it to 
a white foam, and submerged in the same 
way as it came 
up, at a rapid 
rate of speed. 

“As the sun 
was shining 
through the 
clouds the body 
took on a bright 
glistening green 
and bronze 
colour. 

“ The head 
appeared to 
have several 
dark ridges, as 
shown on draw- 
ing, also long 
pieces of thick 


ofRST Poscrion 


SECOND posiT in 
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skin, much like kelp, hanging from its head, 
also shining as if water was dripping from 
it, as sketched.” 

We reproduce herewith the Captain's 
rough sketches of the three phases of the 
monster's appearance. This officer bears a 
high reputation, and his report is regarded 
seriously by the Fisheries Department, 
particularly as the description bears a 
strong resemblance to that of some creature 
sighted by several other observers in these 
waters at different times. 

“Indians on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands reported the serpent last summer,” 
says one of the Vancouver papers, ‘‘ and 
refused to go to sea until a Government 
fishery vessel came to protect them from the 
monster. The fishery vessel made a search, 
but found nothing.” 


WAS THE DRAGON THE “SEA. 
SERPENT”? 


In connection with the ‘‘ sea-serpent ”” 
we have received the following interesting 
letter from Mr. William Bugby, of Brighton, 
Tasmania. He writes :— 

“There is indirect evidence of the 
existence of the monster in the fact that the 
old Vikings used dragons’ heads for the 
figureheads of their ships ; the Chinese were 
also very fond of depicting a dragon on 
their flags, etc. This creature was very 
similar to the picture in No. 322, page 275, 
of THE WIDE Wor-p. 

“ Now it is highly improbable that this 
coincidence can be accidental, for numerous 
accounts of the appearance of the sea-serpent 
hail from the coasts of Norway and China. 
Whence did these widely-separated nations 
obtain their idea of this dragon-headed 
creature ? Evidently from actually seeing 
it off their shores. 

“Many descriptions of the sea-serpent 
lay stress on the monster having a head 
“something like that of a horse’ and a 
mouth furnished with sharp teeth—exactly 
like the traditional dragon! It seems to me 
that the evidence is overwhelming for the 


THIRD POSITION | 
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continued existence of 
many of the old dino- 
saurs, such as the 
diplodocus and other 
“extinct ’ monsters, in 
primeval swamps and 
the depths of the ocean.” 


A HUGE OCTOPUS. 


Reminiscent of Mr. 
Mitchell-Hedges’ battles 
with giant fish, our next 
cutting is concerned 
with the harpooning of 
a big “ devil-fish,” or 
octopus, at Naples, 
Florida. It will be 
observed that the 
creature towed a twelve 
horse-power motor-boat 
three miles out to sea 
before breaking four 
harpoon-lines and 
escaping. Both the 


Monster Fish _ 


Is Harpooned 


‘Octopus Estimated to Weigh. 
| 3,000 Pounds Breaks 


Lines. 


FORT MYER S, March 20.—A devil 
fish smeasuring 16 or 17 feet across 
Ms tenacles abeam and estimated to 
welgh # ton and a half, today escap- 
ed from Dr. William iL. Clark of 
Philadelphia and Dr. Donald McCas- 
‘key of New York after they hed 
sunk four harpoons tnto the monster: 
jn a three hour fight. The fish tow-, 
ed a 12-horsepower motorboat three} 
imiles inte the gulf against power, 
before breakitx four 500-foot rope! 
Mines to which the harpoons were at-. 


years, but the evidence 
found by the Doheny 
Expedition in the Hava 
Supai Canyon more than 
doubles this. It may 
surprise many to learn 
that the only work 
which has dared to give 
an age to man enor- 
mously greater than 
science allows is ‘ The 
Secret Doctrine,’ by 
H. P. Blavatsky. 
‘““This work is 
greatly valued by 
students of comparative 
religion, etc., but is not 
yet taken seriously by 
scientists. Yet 
Secret Doctrine,’ 
written in 1888, antici- 
pates most of the sub- 
sequent scientific 
discoveries, such as 
flying machines, radio, 
electrons, and so on. 


The. 


eastern and western = |t#ched. 


coasts of that part of 
Florida lying within the 
torrid zone appear to 
be the habitat of this 
hidcous monster. 


‘peach at .Naples. 


lenore in 1918. 


“ON THE TRAIL OF THE DINOSAUR.” 


From far-away Peking Mr. Basil Crump, 
late Editor of the.Law Times, of London, 
write 

“Permit me, as an old journalist, to 
congratulate you on the valuable articles 
you publish. I was particularly struck by 
“On the Trail of the Dinosaur’ bec: it 
contains the first definite  scientifically- 
corroborated evidence that man was con- 
temporaneous with the huge antediluvian 
reptiles and animals, and hence is far 

‘older than science has hitherto deemed 
possible. 

“Even the most daring of modern 
investigators, Sir A. Keith, has not ventured 
to give him a greater age than 4,500,000 


| The adventure occurred 


pouna devil fixh wae 
landed at Captiva th 
tured in this vicinity since the late 
Thecdore Rensevelt, 


off the 
Recently a 3,000 

caught end 
figst to be cup- 


“As regards the 
further evidence of the 
existence of the sea- 


serpent given in 
brought’ one ta No. 334, page 332, ‘ The 
__ 14 Secret Doctrine’ says 


— The sea-serpent is 
denied by the majority because it lives in 
the very depths of the ocean, is very scarce, 
and rises to the surface only when compelled, 
perhaps, by hunger.’ 

“In one of your issues last summer I 
read an account by a hunter in East Africa 
of a creature resembling an alligator, but 
with a long neck and smooth skin. Sooa 
after I saw in the Allahabad Pioneer an 
account of similar creatures being found in 
the Sunderbunds, the swampy jungle of 
the Ganges delta.” 
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ow mReadyfor800 Men 
can Earn $150 aWeehk 


own boss. 
You can set your own hours. 
start without experience, training or capital. 
easy, pleasant work. 


fine—and wears like iron. 
usually durable and long-wearing. 
suit. And be 
are selling | 


wildfire. 


ilton, 
Comer suits. 
sell very easily 
hour.” 


hour. 
own town. 


time—but by the thousands. 


the new Comer suit. 


The result is amazing. 


Think, $9.95 for a good suit of clothes. 
‘You can see immediately that every 
man is a prospect. Every community 
in America is swarming with opportu- 
nities for sales. And now if you are in- 
terested in making money we want to 
show you how you can make it! We 
are appointing men in every locality 
to represent us—to take orders. That’ 
ell. We furnish all instructions. We 
deliver and collect. But we must have 
local representatives everywhere 
through whom our customers can send 
us their orders. 


Experience is not necessary. We want 
men who are ambitious—industrious 
and honest. Men who can earn $10 or 
$15 a day without getting lazy—men 
who can make $150 a week and still stay 
on the job. If you are the right type 
—you may be a bookkeeper, a clerk, 
a factory worker, a mechanic, a sale 
man, a farmer, a preacher, or a teacher, 
that makes no difference—the oppor- 
tunity is here and we offer it to you. 


GIVE In addition to the big earn- 

ings I have a plan whereby 
you can get a Chevrolet Coach to help 
you in developing this great business. 
Mail the coupon for full details. 


Pad 


IMPORTANT! 


The Comer Manufacturing Co. is one of 
the most successful businesses of its kind 
in the world, with 12 years of experience 
back of it. It owns and occupies a mod 

ern concrete steel building with 65,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space where it manufactures 
all of its merchandise. The business has 
been built on the policy of giving excep 

tional values to customers, and 
square treatment to representatives, 


as $150 a week. 


Name 


Address 


I am going to show you how you can make $150 a week in cash! 
You can go to work when you want to. 

You will get your profits in cash every day. 

And you can earn $150 a week in this 


You will be your 
You can quit when you want to. 
You can 


A Wonderful New Suit! 


T have just brought out a wonderful new suit for men. 


It’s a good suit—up-to-date, fits 


It is made of a marvelous new special cloth that is un- 
It withstands treatment that would ruin an ordinary 
‘ause these wonderful new suits are so wear-resisting, they 
Hundreds of men in your territory will snatch 
at the chance to buy this most amazing suit. 


A Red Hot Money Maker 


Does that sound too good to be true? Then read the record of P. L. Ham- 
In less than a month’s time Mr. Hamilton sold $813 worth of 

He takes 6, 8, 10 orders at aclip. B. Miller writes: 

in fact I find it easy to average one suit order every half 
C. H. Mereness made $18 profit in half a day. 
cleared $32 in one day and finds it easy to average $4 an hour. 
Hurlbut says customers come to his house. 


“Suits 


Robert Rizalda 
Casey 
He makes as high as $15 an 


And you have the same opportunity to make money right in your 


Tremendous Demand 


We are making this wonder suit in tremendous quantities—not one at a 
All that modern machinery and efficient 
methods can do to produce big value at small cost is applied in making 
And finally, we are using the same modern efficiency in 
selling it—direct from factory to wearer through our local representatives. 

It brings this suit to the wearer at a price that is 
revolutionary—a price that everyone can afford to pay—a price that makes 
it the greatest clothing value in years. 


AN AMAZING SUIT 
FOR ONLY 


$999 


A Few Hours Spare Time 
Will Convince You 


If you feel you want to devote only 
spare time to the work, that is satis- 
factory to us. You can earn $10 to $15 
a day in a few hours. You will find in 
a few days that it will pay you to give 
this work more time—for your eern 
ings will depend entirely on how many 


men you see. 
WRITE TODAY Tertitories, will be 

filled rapidly. Or- 
ders are now coming in a flood. Men 
are making money faster and easier 
than they even hoped. So don’t delay. 
Write today for complete descriptions, 
samples of cloth and full informaticn. 
Do it now. Don’t send any moncy. 
Capital is not required.’ Just fill out 
the coupon and mail it for all the facts. 


Cc. E, COMER, Pres., Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H-309, Dayton, Ohio 


MAIL NOW FOR FULL DETAILS 


C. E. COMER, Pres., Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. H-309, Dayton, Ohio 


Send details of your suit proposit 
This does not obligate me in 


nm. Tell me how to earn as mu: 
any way. 


‘Kindly mention this magzzine when writing to advert 
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“CARNAC BROKE INTO THE CIRCLE, HERDING IN FRONT OF HIM A 
WEIRD-LOOKING SPECIMEN.” 


(SEE PAGE 344.) 


Soloyi the witch Doctor 


RONALD ail FERGUSON 


Illustrated by 


A strange tale from the South African 
Bushveld, dealing with sundry weird 
and seemingly inexplicable happenings 
in connection with a white man who 
had offended an old witch-doctor. 
“All the incidents,” writes Mr. Muir- 
Ferguson, “are absolutely true. Belief 
in the occult is a very real force 


ARNAC and I sat in the former’s 
quarters, a large native-built hut 
with the necessary European modi- 
fications, silently watching the man 

in the bed. Carnac, I knew, from the ex- 
pression on his keen, dark face, was deli- 
berating the arrangements necessary for the 
night ; and I was in that inconsistent mental 
condition between scepticism and unwilling 
conviction. 

It was in 1902, towards the end of my 
second year at Margweni, and though during 
my service in the South African Constabulary 
I had already seen many queer things, I had 
not quite got past the stage of rejecting any 
explanation of them not franked by Euro- 
pean science and experience, for which 
reason it seemed to me that our patient 
must be raving in delirium. 

On the other hand, Corporal Stuart 
Carnac—" Kaffir’” Carnac, as he was called 
—a past-master in the customs and dialects of 
the Bushveld tribes, took the last wordsspoken 
by the man in the bed very seriously indeed. 

The latter, in spite of the pain and 
faintness from loss of blood, had told his 
strange story with his usual careless humour. 
I don’t think Coulton ever could take any- 
thing seriously ; but as the sun sank, he 
had got a little—well, light-headed, perhaps. 

“Look out for the Other Thing, you 
fellows,”’ had been his words, as the morphia 
began to take effect. ‘‘ Keep it out—for 
Heaven’s sake, keep it out ! Watch the 
And then his words became an unintelligible 
mumble, 

He wasaterriblesight underhis bandages. 
His scalp had been almost torn away, and 
down each side, as well as all over the front 
of his body and his ribs, were deep parallel 
gashes and tears, while his left forearm was 
almost a pulp. 

It was about four hours since one of his 
boys had burst into our camp with the news 
that Coulton had been attacked by a leopard 
which had jumped on him from a tree 


fringing the forest-path at the foot of the 
Vou. Lvi.—25. 


ERNEST PRATER 


among the natives, who will risk 
the law rather than incur the enmity 
of a witch-doctor. That some of 
these wizards possess remarkable 
powers is beyond all doubt, and 
during my service in the South 
African Constabulary I came across 
's some very peculiar instances.” 


Berg. The white man had fought with the 
beast, rolling over and over on the ground, 
so that the messenger and the others could 
hardly use their spears. Finally, with his 
arm in the leopard’s mouth, Coulton forced 
its head back and got at his revolver, and 
the shot he fired, assisted by the natives’ 
weapons, eventually finished the business. 

“The impaka (familiar spirit or were- 
wolf) was obeying its owner, Nkosi,’’ con- 
cluded the messenger, simply. “It was 
sent by Soloyi, the wizard.” 

By the time the ‘‘ boy’”’ told us this 
we were making record time to the rescue 
down the precipitous face of a tremendous 
cliff, by the path which was the principal 
reason for the placing of a police-post at 
Margweni, but the name of the ill-omened 
witch-doctor brought Carnac up short. 

“ Soloyi!’’ he echoed. ‘‘ Now, what 
the blazes have you been: Oh, well, 
let’s get on, for Heaven's sake.” 

About the middle of the forest that 
fringes the foot of the Berg, in the centre 
of a small group of natives, lay the wounded 
man—a mass of blood, and obviously in a © 
bad way. Other natives were skinning the 
dead leopard. Everything possible had 
been done for the poor fellow. 

The Balule River lay within less than 
half a mile of the spot, and the natives had 
fetched supplies of water and were now 
keeping away the swarms of bloodthirsty 
insects from the open wounds. It was 
lucky I had not broken the brandy bottle 
in our rush down the cliff-path. 

The return journey up the precipice 
with the helpless man was one of the slowest 
I remember, but eventually we got our 
patient into bed. The artery, we discovered, 
had been torn, but the principal danger, as in 
all such cases, lay in gangrene setting in, and 
we gave all the first-aid possible after sending 
for the District Surgeon, ninety miles away. 

When we had made our patient tolcrably 
comfortable the brandy and his own tre- 
mendous vitality began to have their effect, 
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and Coulton related a remarkable story, 
the last sentence of which, like that of the 
native, hinted at something stranger still— 
something connecting and controlling the 
experiences related. 

Alec Coulton, I should explain by way of 
preamble, was a labour-agent; he collected 
natives at so much a head for big mining 
companies on the Rand and elsewhere. 

Nowa superstitious native population far 
from the resources of civilization is a difficult 
proposition tohandle. They expect acertain 
fixed standard of behaviour from you at all 
times, and any subversive influence is a 
very serious matter. Nothing can cause 
more trouble than a labour-agent out for his 
own advantage. 

Coulton had exceeded the terms of his 
licence on several occasions, and in conse- 
quence had had it endorsed, with accom- 
panying heavy fines; he had- also been 
convicted many times for infractions of the 
game-laws. He was, in short, a confirmed 
poacher, both of native labour and of game. 

His open disregard of law unsettled the 
natives, and, seeing that he did not hesitate 
to secure labour by promises of benefits that 
more often than not failed to materialize, 
his success as a recruiter was remarkable, 
particularly as he spoke none of the native 
languages. It was a recruiting trick of his, 
apparently, that had indirectly led to his 
accident. 

“I went down south of this,” he told 
Carnac and me. ‘“ There wasn’t much 
doing at Matshwili’s, so I dropped around 
to Mpisane’s, and other places, where I got 
a few ‘ birds.’ I’ve sent them round ’Mbala 
way, Carnac, with one of my head-boys, 
so they won’t worry you.” 

“I know, old chap,” said my senior, 
with his dry smile. “I sent them back 
across the river three days ago, and you'll 
be the one worricd, I’m afraid. Carry on!” 

It was all in the game, and Coulton 
smiled at the hit. “ Yes; I’ve been 
poaching all right,”” he admitted; ‘“ but how 
onearth did you know? I'd got 'em fixed up 
with a yarn in case they met anybody.” 

“T'd just come back from a weck down 
there, and met yourcrowd,”’ explained Carnac. 
“ Boys from Mpisane’s don’t have that 
tribal mark. They're from the other side.” 

Coulton nodded appreciatively, and 
then continued :— 

“It was in your district that the trouble 
started, though. I went to Maokeng’s, to 
find out what could be picked up, and he 
didn’t seem glad to see me. In fact, I 
rather got the frozen mitt.” 

“That's not surprising,” I cut) in, 
“You promised his younger brother an 
induna’s job in the mine-police at the 
Kking’s Consolidated and the boys he got 
for you a minimum of three shillings a day, 
or something like that—and none of them 
ever got it.” 
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“TI believe there was some little hitch 
at the other end,” was the nonchalant reply. 
‘Anyway, old Maokeng would hardly speak 
to me. That made me pretty cross; but 
what really annoyed me was when an old 
fellow got up with bladders and bones like 
a—like a skeleton, popped up from nowhere 
and barged into the discussion. 

“I could scarcely understand a word 
he said—I1 never could make head or tail of 
these confounded bats—but I guessed he 
was cursing me. Even that wouldn't have 
worried me much, but presently he came 
close up and stuck his filthy fingers nearly 
into my eves. You've seen these old witch- 
doctor's finger-nails 2? An inch long, and as 
black as night. Well, I wasn’t going to 
stand that, so I gave him a push and 
Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

Coulton burst into a hoarse laugh, 
which, with his face literally in tatters, 
must have been terribly painful. 

“Yes 2?’ prompted Carnac. 

“Well, there was a fire just behind him, 
where some women had a big pot of mealic- 
porridge cooking, and the old rascal toppled 
backwards right into it. He didn’t half 
look a sketch, either. Several of the blad- 
ders burst with the heat of the fire, and he 
got a proper scalding. I was the only one 
of the crowd who thought it funny, though ; 
I noticed that particularly.” 

That was just like Coulton. With his 
habit of riding roughshod over natives, the 
only wonder is that he hadn’t been quietly 
murdered long before. 

“There was no end of a scene,”’ went 
on the voice from the bed. ‘‘ Even my own 
boys seemed a bit shy of me after that. 
But the old bird had had his medicine. He 
just picked himself up, gabbled a bit more, 
pointed his beastly finger-nails at me again, 
and then disappeared. 

“There was nothing doing in my line 
at that kraal; in fact, after that, nobody 
would speak to me. They sent me plenty 
of food, and beer, and all that, and gave us 
a couple of huts—but the girls just put 
the stutf down outside and cleared off at once. 

“As a precaution I gave Josiah and 
the boys a good share of the grub and beer 
to begin with. Better to be sure than sorry, 
you know, but they ate enough to have 
poisoned an elephant if there'd been anything 
doing that w so that was all right. 

“All the same, I saw something was 
worrying them, so I kept on plugging away 
at Josiah—he’s my head-man—to tell me 
what old Manicure had said before he cleared 
off. Josiah was pretty equally divided 
between funk and the superiority of the 
English-speaking native; but eventually 
his conceit won, and he told me that the 
old chap had put a spell on me—said he 
would ‘send his servants to kill me.’ 
«These savage tribes believe in spirits, 

Josiah explained, condescendingly, 


sah,’ 
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when I asked him what it all meant. ‘ He 
is a witch-doctor, and thinks he can control 
ghosts and (evils and such-like deceptive 


It was a minute or so before the story 
was continued. Coulton took another drink 
at his brandy-and-water. “I’m feeling a 
bit done-in,’” he explained. 

“* Would you care to go to sleep now ?” 
asked Carnac. ‘ There’s another day to- 
morrow, you know.” 

But the man in the bed turned the pro- 
posal down. ‘‘ No,” he said. “I shall be 
all right in a second. There’s something 
you fellows ought to know before—before 
dark. Let’s see—oh, yes—well, I made 
Josiah and a couple of the others sleep in 
my hut that night, just for luck. They 
weren't. keen on it, though. I didn’t sleep 
myself until late—kept on thinking I heard 
something shuffling about outside. 

“Once I crept to the door and peeped 
out. I was certain there was someone on 
sentry-go, but all I saw was something can- 
tering about in the shadow; something 
that disappeared through the kraal-gate. 
It didn't worry me much, for beasts of all 
kinds come around these low-veld kraals. I 
knew it wasn’t a leopard ora lion, because the 
cattle were quiet, but the dogs were howling 
like blazes. I noticed the boys were restless, 
too; I heard ‘em whispering several times. 

“ Far away the quecrest thing happened 
early in the morning, though. The boys’ 
chattering woke me up, and I roared at 
them to shut up, which didn’t stop them. 
Just as I sat up to grab a boot to sling at 
them, I noticed a peculiar smell, and saw 
at the foot of my blankets a sort of ribbon 
of sticky stuff, about two inches wide, 
leading to the door. 

“It was a filthy-looking mess, all black 
and gummy, and smelt like nothing on 
earth. Examining it more closely, 1 saw 
that my boots were covered with the same 
stuff ; and not only the boots, but everything 
else. It looked as if I’d been rolling in it ! 

“It was easy to see the boys knew 
nothing about it; in fact, they wouldn't 
touch it at any price, and I had to threaten 
to rub their heads in it before they'd even 
start to clean it up 

“ Finally I looked outside. The trail 
of sticky stuff split into two outside the 
door, and I found it was laid right round the 
hut, showing up clear on the red, stamped 
ground in a sort of rough circle. There a 
kind of arrow of it pointing to the rising sun ; 
in fact, one to cach point of the compass. 

“When the boys had cleared the whole 
lot up, I thought it would be as well to go 
down to the river, have a bath, and wash 
some of my kit out. When I got there, 
another funny thing happened.” 

“One minute,” interrupted Carnac. 
“Did you miss anything—any piece of 
clothing, for instance ? ”’ 


The wounded man stared. “ Jove! 
Yes, I did, now you mention it,” he said. 
“ The red silk handkerchief I'd been wearing 
round my neck the day before! A pretty 
little half-caste girl 

“Yes; L see. But what happened 
at the river, old chap ?” 

“Well, I went down to some rapids 
and stood ona big rock. The bottom shelved 
pretty steeply into a deep pool, but croco- 
diles don’t usually tackle a man unless he's 
in deep water, and I thought I should be 
fairly safe. I started to wash—and I only 
just had time to snatch my. arms back before 
a big croc grabbed at me! The brute just 
missed me by a split second, and when I 
looked round all the crocs in the river 
seemed to be watching me and edging nearer. 

“ There was something about it that 
gave me the jumps; I cleared off that 
rock and finished my washing as well as I 
could in an old tin. But I couldn't get rid 
of that awful smell. 

“I've had to cross the river a couple 
of times more on the way here, but I five 
you my word I watched my steps while I 
was doing it. 

“You know the rest pretty well—how 
that confounded leopard jumped on me, 
andsoon. Theskin won’t be much use. oy 

It was in the concluding stages of the 
story that we administered morphia_ to 
ease his pain, and the voice began to fail. 
It was just as the sun sank that Coulton 
concluded his narrative as already quoted. 
“ Keep that Other Thing out, you fellows ! ” 
he urged. 


The way of the sceptic is sometimes 
hard, as I had already discovered by now, 
especially in the matter of Trooper Mac: 
Ewan’s death and the mysterious Witch- 
Queen of Modjaji, already described to 
readers of THE WipE WorLD MaGazine ;* 
and I required very little explanation of the 
arrangements Carnac was now making. 

Living with such a _ past-master in 


native matters, I knew all about the strange 
knowledge attributed to witch-doctors and 
herbalists. 
certain 
body, 


I had learnt that there were 
ointments which, applied to the 
enabled a man to pass through 
nfested rivers in absolute safety. 
y to imagine the converse—that 
there might also be drugs that had a special 
attraction for reptiles, and perhaps animals, 
just as valerian has for cats and aniseed 
for dogs. 

Carnac was busily engaged in removing 
Coulton’s clothes and boots, the smell from 
which, in our concentration on the man’s 
story, we had not hitherto noticed. 

“Never ought to have let them stop 
in here,” growled the Corporal, as he came 
back into the hut. 


* See our issue for March-April, 1924.—Eptror. 
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At last, with the help of native con- 

stables, the work was finished. Two bon- 
fires were built opposite the hut-door and 
wood placed in readiness to keep them going. 
A mosquito-curtain was tucked firmly in 
under Coulton’s mattress, and the doorway 
was filled three feet high with thorny 
mimosa-bush, and also hung with a kind 
of aromatic bark, produced from a hut which 
Carnac used as a sort of museum. Strips 
| of this bark were also placed inside, 
t round the top of the mud wall of 
| the hut. 
k “Just like a magic circle!” 
I commented. “ It looks as if 
we expected an evil spirit, or 
something.”’ 

Carnac merely grunted ; 
and then we proceeded 
to one last piece of 
work, of which more 
in its place. 

Talking over 
the affair at 
dinner that 
night, I put 


forward my idea that the smell of the 
“sticky stuff '’ had attracted the crocodile. 
“Good as far as it goes,” agreed Carnac, 
“ but that doesn’t quite explain the leopard, 
does it? ‘ Spots’ wasn’t following a trail, 
remember, but was lying along the path in 
advance. We can't take any chances, 
whatever we may think; we're responsible 
for Coulton’s life."” 

“What was the point of that question 
of yours about missing anything? The 
red handkerchief, you know.” 

“ That’s the whole point,’’ was Carnac’s 
answer. “ Magicians of all ages have taken 
something belonging to the intended victim 
to work on—hair, finger-nails, a bit of 
clothing, anything. You must have read 
about it. In this case the witch-doctor 
took a red handkerchief. I told you the 
native word for such things the other day 
—izidwédwé, which means ‘ rags.’ What a 
memory you've got!" 

“So it’s really the animal-familiar 
idea—were-wolves, and so on?” I gasped. 
“And the leopard rr 

“Not necessarily,” replied Carnac, 
thoughtfully. “‘‘It's funny, though, how 
general that idea is. Every part of the 
world has its own stories on the subject. 
But, leaving that aside, there certainly are 
men who have extraordinary control over 
beasts, and can call them tothem. Anyway, 
whatever old Soloyi can or can’t do, he’s 
undoubtedly working a spell, according to 
a known ritual.” 

As if in confirmation of 
Carnac’s theory, something queer 
happened just as he spoke. Our 
camp was situated at the foot of 
the Zlephant’s Back ’’ — a 
mountain on a mountain 
—where the Berg sud- 
denly leapt up another 
two thousand feet. 
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Now, from somewhere high among the 
crags, there rang out a feartul sound—a 
horrible, yelling laugh, of which the echo 
was flung wildly about among the rifts. 

Carnac scemed more interested than 
startled. He listened intently, his finger 
raised for silence. Again there came that 
dreadful laugh, dying away in a sort of 
gurgle, this time much nearer. To add to 
Its weirdness, it seemed to me that far down 
the cliff there came an answer that was not 
an echo. 

“This is where we come in!’ observed 
Carnac, getting up from the table. ‘‘ Just 
stay and look after Coulton, will you? I'll 
be back directly.” 

And he vanished noiselessly over the 
fence. 

Once more during the half-hour or so 
that Carnac was away that call pealed out, 
with its horrible final chuckle ; and I noticed 
that the man in the bed stirred uneasily 
and began to mutter. Then Carnac sud- 
denly broke into the circle illuminated by 
the fires, herding in front of him a weird- 
looking specimen. It was an old native, 
shrivelled, grey-haired, and monkey-like. 

In places the hair was rubbed off the 
filthy skins he wore, which had a peculiar 
“live-animal "’ sort of smell, and his arms 
and legs were covered with bands and brace- 
lets of snake and lizard skins. Beside a 
necklace of small bladders, he had another 
which particularly took my attention, being 
a string of tiny pouches, beautifully made 
of snake-skin. He put his hand before his 

ves as he stood in the firelight—which 
struck me as peculiar. 

“ This,’’ said Carnac, introducing his 
prisoner, ‘‘ is Soloyi, the amiable gentleman 
who seems to be at the bottom of all the 
trouble. The second time he made that 
unpleasant noise I thought a stalk would 
do no harm. 1 found him among a lot of 
big rocks some way up, and raked him in.” 

Then, addressing the old malefactor in 
a_Tshangana dialect, he said sternly: 
“ Father of Those Who Die Twice,* you shall 
spend the night among my servants in the 
guard-hut, and in e you should think of 
leaving it, there will be men outside as well 
as inside. These last you shall not speak 
to or threaten, or I will drag you to the 
Magistrate's Court, four days’ journey away, 
tied to a mule’s stirrup. Remember, too, 
that while those who heal are respected, 
wizards sometimes die the death of the 
impaling-stickst—and the matter is for- 
gotten! Is it understood ?”’ 

At the question, Carnac dragged the 
clawlike hand aside to look into the old 
man’s eyes—and we both recoiled. The 


© Imfakatili—Umkern. Corresponds to “vampire: a 
corpse re awakened by certain magical processes. 


+ A party of natives occasionally lie in wait for an une 
popular wizard and kil! him with sharpened sticks thrust 
Into his body. 
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only human expression in them was one of 
boundless cunning ; they were, otherwise— 
well, beastly. That is the only word. 

“This capture simplifies matters,” said 
Carnac, as the witch-doctor was marched 
“Vil think what to do with the 
eptile in the morning, but I don’t see 
why we shouldn’t have a quiet night now. 
Pang your stretcher into the hut—just for 
uck. 


Native-Sergeant Madonela, more unlike 
his usual stolid self than I had ever seen 
him before, shook us awake. There was no 
moon, but the stars shone brilliantly. The 
wounded man was tossing and muttering 
like a fever-patient, but the news from the 
guard-hut was too serious for delay, and 
we immediately hurried over. 

The two native constables, picked for 
the duty because they were strange to that 
part of the country and the Bushveld tribes, 
had, according to Madonela, only been 
roused with difficulty from a heavy sleep. 
We now found them looking like men under 
the influence of a strong drug. Puddles 
of water on the hard-stamped floor bore 
witness to the sergeant’s drastic methods 


of resuscitation. The witch-doctor had 
vanished ! 
From the confused and incoherent 


answers of the two men, we gathered that 
their formidable prisoner had just sat in 
the shadow “ looking at them,’’ but saving 
nothing—silent even when he offered them 
snutf, which they refused 

In the guard-hut was the usual native 
fireplace—just a depression in the middle of 
the floor—in which still glowed the embers 
of a small fire. Shortly after they had 
declined the snuff, the men said, the old 
man had reached forward and thrown some 
““medicine’’ that looked like withered 
leaves on to the fire. There had been a 
thick smoke and a smell like a wild animal, 
growing stronger and stronger; after that, 
they only remembered the prisoner’s eyes, 
still glaring at them “like a dog's in the 
dark.” 

Carnac turned impatiently to the out- 
side sentry, who had first reported something 
amiss. He, it appeared, was making up the 
fire in the compound-vard when he noticed 
something slinking about in the shadow of 
the guard-hut, the door of which was just 
out of sight from where he stood. Suspect- 
ing mischief, he went to the door and called 
out. There was no answer, and he forced 
his way in. 

One of the guards was lying across 
the doorway ‘as if dead”; the other lay 
farther in, also unconscious. The prisoner 
was nowhere to be seen. He (the sentry) 
had then called the induna. It was evident, 
he added, that the camp was full of witches 
that night. 

As if in derision, cutting across this 
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man’s words, there pealed out again from 
the dark heights that hideous howling 
laugh; and this time, unmistakably, the 
call was answered. Far away in the black- 
ness, down the face of the cliff, the night 
flung back that neighing laugh, until at 
last there ensued a silence more ominous 
still, because through it one could hear 
furtive rustlings in the bush around the 
fences. 

Small points of light in pairs—a few 
at first, and then score upon score—appeared 
all around, motionless and_ glaring one 
moment, gone the next. Finally, dimly 
through the darkness, we made out forms, 
grotesque and hideous, always closing in. 

“ Hyenas !”’ The whispered word came 
simultaneously from our group in about four 
different dialects, Wild animals round the 
camp were nothing new to us, and the 
hyena is the biggest coward on earth. 
The horror of the thing lay in its novelty. 
There was something indescribably menacing 
about that stealthy advance—something 
“‘ organized,” so to speak. 

A sound that was almost a cry came 
from Carnac’s hut, and, avoiding the 
firelight, we tiptoed our way back, to find 
Coulton babbling in delirium about his 
experiences of the day before. He had~ 
pulled the mosquito-curtain from under the 
mattress, so that half of it hung to the 
floor. 

An exclamation from one of the native 
constables outside in the shadow caused us 
to look up. 

“ Hawu! Impaka!” (Familiar, were- 
wolf) he quavered. 

The hyenas had advanced right up to 
the fence; several had actually entered the 
compound, while others were crowded in 
the gateway ; but all of them seemed to be 
waiting a sign from the leader, whose ape-like 
grey shape we could plainly see loping to 
and fro in the middle of the open space, 
just like a caged animal at feeding-time. 

It was less than twenty yards from our 
cover in the doorway ; and I was increasing 
the pull on the trigger of my °303 sporting 
carbine, when Carnac gripped my wrist. 

“Wait !”’ he whispered, and 1 remem- 
bered that last item in our preparations 
for the night. The to-and-fro course of the 
leader, drawing ever nearer and_ nearer, 
made what happened directly afterwards 
almost inevitable. 

Suddenly there was a swish, a shower 
of earth, and an unearthly yell, as the big 
steel leopard-trap, with its six-inch fangs, 
closely hidden under the stamped ground 
of the yard, clanged shut. 

One shot stopped the dreadful screaming 
of the trapped beast ; then the native con- 
stables sent the carcass on its three-thousand- 
foot journey over the precipice. 

Forthwith the other hyznas vanished, 
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like an army of shadows—but that devilish 
old witch-doctor had not yet finished with us. 

Coulton was now quict again, and 
sound asleep; but his bed was badly dis- 
arranged, and half the clothes were on the 
floor. Carnac knotted up the mosquito- 
net, and grabbed the bedclothes with both 
hands to rearrange them. I think both of 
us saw simultaneously the shining black 
body and the fierce head, with white-ringed 
hood fully expanded, which sprang up from 
beside the sleeping man. 

With a sound each time like a sharply- 
deflated tyre, two white jets spurted from 
the wide-open jav and then I got home 
with a lucky blow that smashed the horrible 
brute’s head. It was an imfezi—the spitting 
cobra which aims for the eyes, and whose 
venomous spittle means days of agony and 
sometimes total blindness.* It was only 
the raised bedclothes that had saved Carnac’s 
eyes. 

2 The man on the bed, luckily, had not 
been bitten ! 

Carnac was puzzled. ‘“ Soloyi_ must 
have had the hateful thing on him when 
I captured him,” he said. “ Either that, 
or it followed that smelling stutf; but if 
he didn’t somehow put it in here himself, 
it’s the first time I’ve heard of a snake 
passing over thorns and that ‘ membezi’ 
bark I put round the place.” 

Thereupon we consigned to the ashpit 
the last of the old witch-doctor’s “ servants.” 

Carnac had one knack peculiar to him- 
self. Any native, high or low, who it 
seemed good to him should be removed 
from the scene of his activities for a season 
he always had some charge hanging over, 
all ready and waiting. When he told me 
that he was going to attend to Soloyi's 
case personally, therefore, I was not sur- 
prised. 

What did surprise me was his return 
a week after, empty-handed ; it seemed 
that Soloyi had disappeared from human 
ken. Concerning this, various explanations 
occur, of which readers of THE WIDE WorLD 
MaGaztinE can take their choice. He may 
have run away—which is unlikely; there 
was also some talk of a slayving-party and 
the dreadful death of the impaling-sticks. 

For those with a leaning towards the 
occult, there is the alternative—and popular 
—native theory that he met his end when 
the big leopard-trap clanged to; his spirit 
perished with the hyzna it was temporarily 
inhabiting. 

To this day I don’t know what Carnac 
thinks. Sometimes I’ve thought he knows, 
But ‘“ Kaffir’’ Carnac is a peculiar man, 
knowing more about natives and their 
ways than is good for any white man, as 
I've often told him. 


* The Dutch call this snake the ringhals. 
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The Story of an Australian Mare 
MAUDE M. JAQUES 


Mlustrated by GILBERT HOLLIDAY 


A narrative that will appeal to every lover of horses. While in the West Australian bush 
Mrs. Jaques’ husband bought a mare from a well-known local character called “Old Joe,” 


who had once been a considerable landowner. 


The mare’s strange history—here set down 


as narrated by “Joe”—raises once again the query as to whether horses do not possess a 


great deal more intelligence than most people credit them with. 


“The names of persons 


concerned have all been altered,” writes Mrs. Jaques. 


AS it ever occurred to you (said ‘Old 

Joe’’) that some horses understand 

everything that goes on—under- 

stand enough to remember things, 

and even take revenge for ill-treatment ? 

Well, I can tell you from personal experience 

that they do, though there was a time when 
I thought they hadn’t much sense. 

I had a mare once—a rare beauty, as 
perfect a lady as ever pranced. In time 
she dropped a filly, and if a daughter 
could excel so beautiful a mother that one 
surely did. I'd paid high so that her 
sire should be fit to mate with her mother, 
and the youngster was a picture. 

We made a bit of a pet of the filly up 
at the farm. My wife was first-class at 
training young ‘uns, and she broke her in 
and christened her ‘‘ Midge ’’ Heaven only 
knows why, but women think of such queer 
names. ‘‘ Midge’”’ grew into a mighty fine 
mare. Everything about her made you 
think of a woman—and a lovely woman at 
that ! 

She was gentle as a lamb, she was 
tricky and flirty, she moved like a queen, 
and she was so proud and particular you 
felt you must take off your hat when you 
went to feed her! She ruled every other 
horse I’d got, and I had some good ones in 
those days. If she went to one side of the 
paddock they all followed her, and yet they 
daren’t go near her if she fancied she didn’t 
want them, 

Things were going pretty bad with me 
when ‘‘ Midge ” was about four years old, 
and I had to sell a lot of stock, Finally I 
thought I’d try the wheat-belt, so I sold 
up everything, sent the wife to her folks 
at Albany, and went North alone. 

A fellow named Beresford bought 


“ Midge,” and she went to the village of 
Denmark. You never saw such a case of 
love at first sight as with ‘‘ Midge” and 
Beresford ; the little mare just fell for him 
the moment she saw him! She knew his 
voice a mile off, and would follow him 
anywhere. He was smitten, too; he said 
he'd found the horse he’d wanted all his 
life and vowed he’d never part with her 
as long as he lived. They were crazy over 
one another. 

The next I heard of them was two 
years later, when I'd had enough of the 
North and gone back to Denmark. I was 
told my old farm was still for sale, and I 
jumped at it. I had no end of a job getting 
it in order again; I couldn’t even find my 
way to my own doorstep for the wattle 
and weeds that had sprung up all over the 
place. 

I heard that ‘‘ Midge ” was still in the 
district, but Beresford had been found dead 
near his shack about a year previously, 
killed by some person unknown whom the 
police hadn’t caught yet. Whoever did it 
must have covered his traces well. Robbery 
was thought to be the motive, for the place 
had been turned upside down. 

Beresford had been found with a bullet 
in his back and “ Midge” standing over 
him. It looked as if he’d been killed just 
as he was dismounting, and he’d been lying 
there all night; a man happened to pass 
that way early in the morning and found 
him. Who shot him no one knew except 
the mare, and folks wondered why she had 
been left alive. Perhaps the murderer was 
in too much of a hurry. 

A lawyer came over from Perth and put 
Beresford’s property up for sale, and 
“ Midge’ was bought by a “ Groupie” 


named Jacoby, a fellow out from Home 
who was working on a ‘‘ Group Settlement ” 
about seventeen miles out of Denmark. He 
was a nice chap, and took to “ Midge” at 
once, waiting on her hand and foot, as you 
might say. After the death of Beresford 
she seemed pretty glum, but Jacoby had a 
way with him, and she soon checred up. 

Jacoby wasted a lot of time over the 
little mare. In his leisure hours, when he 
should have been “ clearing” his block of 
land, he was grooming ‘‘ Midge "’ instead, 
fussing over her likealover. He had bought 
her so as to be able to get about a bit, 
because he thought there was too much 
of the “ hush-hush” business going on in 
the ‘‘ Group.” 

The foreman in charge saw to it that 
none of the fellows ever got into Denmark 
to find out inconvenient facts; they saw 
nobody but the butcher and visiting ‘‘ Group” 
officials who came out to show them how 
to suck eggs, so to speak. Jacoby was a 
London man, and had joined the ‘‘ Group ” 
with his wife and children, thinking he was 
going to learn to be a farmer. He soon 
discovered what he was up against, and 
determined to find things out for himself. 

Well, the fellows in the ‘“ Group” 
thought Jacoby had bought the horse out 
of ‘‘ swank,”’ but when he rode into Denmark 
on her, and made some discoveries there as 
to the curious things that were going on, 
they realized he was no fool, and very 
soon two of the other men also purchased 
horses—Belton, who had been a farmer in 
Devonshire, and Willocks, a former lieu- 
tenant in His Majesty's Navy. 

Those three animals proved mighty 
useful to the men who owned them. Jones, 
the foreman of the ‘“‘ Group,’”’ tore his hair 
over them. He would dearly have liked to 
stop the fellows using them, but he couldn't. 
They, of course, were highly delighted, for now 
they were no longer cut off, as they had been 
previously, from folks outside the Settlement. 

““ Midge ”’ was ‘ boss,” as usual, and 
she liked the other two horses, Willocks’ 
‘ brumby ’’—called ‘‘ Corkscrew ” because 
she never went straight but got there all 
the same !—and “ Kitty,’’ Belton’s hack. 
They all went out together, grazing in the 
scrub, when the men were away working ; 
the wives didn’t ride and the beasts had to 
have some exercise. They were let loose 
in the morning and always came home at 
night—"‘ Midge ”’ brought them. 

After a time Jacoby got ‘ fed-up ” with 
his job; he said it wasn't a business proposi- 
tion, and decided to give it up. He had 
been buying ‘‘ Midge’s ” food through the 
“Group.” stores, having it charged up 
against him and taken from his pay each 
month, but when the authorities got wind 
that he was ‘‘ chucking up” they stopped 
him buying any more chaff; wouldn’t even 
let him pay ready cash for it. 
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He saw Jones about it, but the old rascal 
told him he dare not disobey orders, The 
motor-lorry only came once a week with 
supplies, so “* Midge " went hungry for four 
days, when Jacoby was able to procure a 
sackful, 

But it seemed as if “ Midge’s ”’ good 
angel was looking after her, for the lorry- 
driver somehow dropped a sack of oats 
awey up in the bush—and she found it ! 
She didn’t come home to meals for three 
days, and Jacoby only discovered what 
was happening by following her. Jones 
came across the empty sack a fortnight 
later, and as nobody could tell him whose 
horse had eaten the contents he could take 
no steps. 

Then, one fine day, the three animals 
wandered into his garden and started playing 
havoc with his peas and potatoes. ‘' Midge,” 
as usual, led them. Coming on them sud- 
denly, Jones turned on Jacoby and let loose 
a flood of profanity ; for some reason he 
hated Jacoby like poison. He cursed all 
“Groupies who kept horses, but none of 
the men took any notice, for all of them 
detested him, 

The raids on Jones’s garden occurred 
so often that at last the fellows tied the 
animals up, but occasionally they broke 
loose and went off, jingling their milk-tin 
“ bells.” 

One day the foreman came along in a 
towering rage. Belton, Willocks, and 
Jacoby were all thinking of leaving the 
“ Group,” so they merely grinned and said 
nothing when he broke into another string 
of complaints 

“Curse your horses!’’ he raved. “I 
wish the whole three of ‘em were in Hades ! 
Curse the brutes! Curse ’em!”’ 

When a man shouts like that he is 
asking for a laugh, and Jones got it, every 
“ Groupie” within hearing joining in the 
chorus. The foreman glared fiercely round 
and then stalked off. 

“Sounds like the villain in a play,” 
said Jacoby. ‘‘I suppose his horses all 
have haloes and wings!” 

The fellows grinned; then they forgot 
all about Jones and his curses until one day 
“ Corkscrew ” went down with a bad attack 
of colic. It gave Willocks a scare, and 
when the “ brumby ”’ recovered he never 
rested until he’d found a purchaser for it. 

“Midge ”’ fell ill next and nearly died. 
Jacoby sat up with her till all hours of the 
night, and when she began to get better he 
was so pleased that he would have got 
drunk if there had been anything to get 
drunk on. Some of the womenfolk declared 
the horses had fallen ill because Jones had 
cursed them, but the menfolk only laughed 
at the idea. 

After the departure of ‘ Corkscrew,” 
“ Midge’ and “ Kitty,” Belton’s hack, 
chummed up even more closely than before. 
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If ‘‘ Midge ” broke loose, ‘‘ Kitty ’’ was sure 
to get away also, and the other way about. 
If one couldn’t get free, then the other 
would stay grazing close by. 

One day “ Midge ” came home alone. 
An hour later “ Kitty ’’ arrived, dripping 
blood all over the place. She was very lame, 
and obviously in a bad way.  Belton’s wife 
saw her approaching, and shouted to her 
husband to come and have a look. 

“Good heavens!" he cried, when he 
came up. “ Someone’s tried to kill her!” 
There was a twelve-inch wooden stake pro- 
truding from her groin, and when he 
wrenched it out the poor mare bled like 
a running tap. It certainly appeared as if 
she had been attacked, from the way the 
stake was driven in, but no one could say 
for certain that the injury had been inflicted 
purposely, for horses in the bush often get 
staked accidentally. 

Belton, however, was a hot-tempered 
fellow, and flew into a rage at once. Some- 
one had deliberately maimed his hack, he 
said, and he vowed that if he found the 
scoundrel he'd shoot him. Jones examined 
the stake and declared that it was an old 
surveying peg; in all probability the horse 
had fallen on it, and, being rotten with age, 
it had broken off in the wound. 

The foreman was an old hand in the 
bush, and likely to know, so that, much 
as we hated him, we believed him. Then 
we all set about helping Belton to doctor 
his injured horse. 

He worked day and night for three 
days with her, and meanwhile ‘* Midge "’ 
was kept tied up, in case anything hap- 
pened to her. The women talked louder 
than ever about Jones’s curses, and some 
of the men also did a lot of thinking. They 
had no actual facts to go on, however, and 
did not dare to voice their suspicions openly, 
but they admitted to one another that Jones 
had cursed the horses, and that something 
had undoubtedly happened to all three. 

Three days after the accident ‘‘ Midge’ 
managed to get loose; she never cared for 
stables and was very clever at freeing her- 
self. She galloped otf like mad, and, when 
at a safe distance, stopped and whinnied 
hard for ‘‘ Kitty’ to join her. Up went 
“ Kitty’s ’’ head and she answered, but she 
was all bound up and slung in a roughly- 
made crib, so that she couldn't get free. 

“Midge " came back in an hour, as if 
she could not bear to leave her friend, and 
all day long she grazed round “ Kitty.” 
For a week she stayed quite close, and 
“ Kitty ’ seemed content so long as she 
could see her chum, If ‘ Midge " went too 
far away, ‘ Kitty ’ began to whinny, and 
back ‘‘ Midge ” would come. 

Then one day Belton tried ‘“ Kitty” 
out of the sling, and he nearly broke down 
and cried when he saw she was dead lame 
and would never be any more use. He 
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gave her a chance, however, where another 
fellow would have thrown up the sponge 
and shot her. 

Horse-flesh is precious in the bush, and 
he wasn’t any too flush with cash ; moreover, 
being a ‘‘ Groupie,” he didn’t look like 
making much money in the immediate future. 
So he went on with the treatment, trying 
hard to win the mare back to health and 
strength. But all in vain; she only got 
worse, and soon he saw she was suffering. 

‘ Jacoby,” he told his chum, ‘I’m 
not going to let it goon any longer. I’llend 
it for her to-night.” 

“It's hard lines, old chap,” said Jacoby, 
“but I think you're right. She’s in 
terrible pain, and I'd do the same if it was 
‘ Midge.’ ”’ 

That night Jacoby’s wife had Mrs. 
Belton round for a chat and put on a new 
gramophone record she'd just got from 
Denmark; Belton didn't want her about 
while he did the job. He went out, with his 
face like death, held his gun steady, and 
poor “ Kitty’ dropped dead without a 
sound. Jacoby was with him, and Belton 
was in a terrible state. “If only I could 
find the brute who did it!”’ he cried again 
and again. 

“ But it may just have been an acci- 
dent,” urged Jacoby. ‘‘ Who would be 
such a fiend as to stake her ?”’ 

“He cursed ’em! He cursed ‘em all,” 
answered Belton, and repeated the words 
like a man in a dream, 

“Don’t be a fool!’ cried Jacoby. 
“No one would dare to maim a horse so 
near home and then calmly come and have 
a look at it, like Jones did. Whoever did it 
would never show his face.” But Belton 
refused to be convinced, and at last he went 
home to his shack and left Jacoby standing 
there. 

Hardly had he gone when Jacoby heard 
a sound close by. Looking up, he saw 
“Midge ’”’ watching him from the fence. 
She had broken loose and come to find her 
mate! Her head was up and her nostrils 
quivering, and when Jacoby went towards 
her, with a cheery greeting, she swung round 
and raced off into the bush as if mad. 

He heard her stop and give out a 
whinny that sounded like a scream, but 
nothing answered except a dingo howling 
out on the plains. Jacoby said the sound 
gave him the creeps. The last he heard of 
her she was still galloping away along the 
trail. 

The next morning all the ‘‘ Groupies ’’ 
were out ‘‘ slashing,” and Jacoby and Belton 
were fecling pretty queer, I reckon, for they 
scarcely spoke to one another, but just went 
on cutting down the wattle. About eleven 
o'clock, as they were having a smoke, up 
came a man on a “ brumby”’ calling out 
tor ‘‘ Jacoby.” 

‘That's me,” said Jacoby, and going 


“ MIDGE.” 


“When Jacoby went towards her she swung round and raced off into the bush as if mad.” 
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over to the new arrival he saw that it was 
one of the sheriff's men. 

“You own a brown mare marked 
‘F.J.14,’ with a white star?” the man 
asked. 

" Yes,” 
‘ Midge.’ ” 

“* She’s killed a man,” replied the horse- 
man. ‘ Will you come over with me now ?” 

Jacoby was dumbfounded. —Hastily he 
put on his coat, and all the fellows began 
asking questions at once. 

“Who is it ?.” somebody inquired. 

“It’s Jones’’ replied the stranger. 
“She's smashed his head in.” 

There was no more clearing done that 
morning ; everyone stopped work and went 
off after Jacoby and the stranger. 

All Jacoby could tell the sheriff's man, 
in answer to his questions, was that the 
mare had bolted off the night before. He 
had not worried about her, because he knew 
she would come home when she felt like it. 
Then the sheriff's man told him something 
of what had happened afterwards. 

The mare was first seen about dawn, it 
appeared, not far from Jones’s shack, just 
standing still, looking towards the door. 
Jones’s wife noticed her when she got up 
to fetch some wood for the fire. She 
“‘shoocd ’’ at her to send her off, but 
“Midge ” only went a little distance, and 
as Jones was calling for his breakfast Mrs. 
Jones left her. 

After breakfast Jones went ou‘side 
and was lacing up his boots near the door 
when his wife heard a terrific clattering 
and saw a horse bolt past the window. 
Next moment there came an agonized cry, 
and when she rushed to the door Jones 
was lying there with blood pouring from 
a great gash in his head where he had 
fallen on something sharp. Across the other 
side of his face the bluey-green print of a 
horse’s hoof showed up clearly. 

Mrs. Jones shrieked for help, folks 
came running from other shacks, and some- 
one went off for a doctor who had a shanty 
down the trail. Jones was alive and con- 
scious when they brought him in, but there 
was no hope for him; his head was in an 
awful state. 

Things ought to have ended there, 
but Fate had another surprise in store, for 
while they were attending to the foreman, 
up rode the sheriff. He didn’t even ask 
Jones how he felt, but, getting down from 
his horse, bent over him and demanded : 
“Did you ever know a man called Beres- 
ford?” 


replied Jacoby. “ That's 
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Everyone looking on knew by his face 
that the dying man did know him. Jones 
just moved his head slightly and answered : 
“Yes, I knew him. 1 killed him.” 

And with that he drew his last breath— 
he'd slipped the law after all ! 

The sheriff, it seems, had got the story 
of her husband’s villainy out of Mrs. Jones 
little by little, though it was difficult to 
piece the tale together. It was a record of 
robbery for the most part, and she’d known 
it all the time. She said that her husband 
had a_ violent temper, and when folks 
upset him he always set about revenging 
himself. 

Beresford caught Jones altering brands 
on some bullocks, and threatened to expose 
him. Jones shot him in the back one 
evening as he was about to ride into town 
to carry out the threat. He would probably 
have killed “ Midge,” too, if he had dreamt 
for a moment that a horse could think. 
He had attacked ‘“ Kitty’ because he 
hated Belton, and he had meant to kill 
all three horses for spoiling his garden. 
There is no doubt that the fellow was prac- 
tically insane. 

Did “ Midge ” actually remember him ? 
Who can say ? Even the doctor couldn't 
tell exactly what had caused Jones's death— 
the battering she gave him with her hoofs 
when she rushed at him, or the blow he 
received from a jagged piece of rock he fell 
against on the ground. Either injury was 
severe enough in itself to cause death. 
Some folks declared that the mare remem- 
bered—knew he'd killed both Beresford and 
“ Kitty,” and took her revenge. Frankly. 
I don't know what to think, but ever since 
then I have regarded horses rather dif- 
ferently. 

Jacoby and Belton threw their hand 
in at the “ Groupie” game soon after and 
went East. I bought little ‘‘ Midge” back 
again from Jacoby, and she’s in my paddock 
now, eating her head off. The kiddies rice 
to school on her every morning. 


Mrs. Jaques adds: ‘“ ‘Midge’ was 
bought by my husband for use in the bush, 
and certainly made life more endurable for 
us while we were there... From my know- 
ledge of the mare’s character I can well 
believe her capable of enough intelligence 
to ‘remember’ Jones, but with me she 
always behaved like the proverbial lamb. 
When we left the West for the East ‘ Midge’ 
was sold again and went to a ranch up 
North. I have since lost all track both of 
her and ‘ Old Joe.’” 
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~ ACROSS NORTH AMERICA 
IN A MOTOR-BOAT 


} i 
\ 


Our indefatigable Californian contributor 
has been at it again — this time to some 
purpose! Here is the commencement of 
the absorbing story of his latest record- 
breaking feat — the first crossing of the | 
North American Continent in a boat, along 
the inland waterways from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic! Many of the old-time ex- | 
plorers sought for such a passage, but 
none of them succeeded in finding it, and 
it was left for Mr. Hogg and his com- 
panions to demonstrate its practicability. 
The voyage occupied a period of a hundred 
and thirty-seven days, during which time 
the little motor-boat Transcontinental 
doggedly nosed its way for close on six 
thousand miles along rivers, lakes, and 
canals, encountering all sorts of obstacles 
and traversing sixteen States and two | 
Canadian Provinces. The arrival of the | 
boat in New York City—the first craft to | 
cross North America from coast to coast 
by water—-was hailed by the Press as an | 
event approximating in importance to the 
discovery of a new North-West Passage. 
The adventures of the Author and his two | 
plucky companions were many and varied, 
and our readers have a treat in store in 
this exclusive account of the long voyage. 


q 
i 
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I. 


CROSS North America in a motor- 
boat! My announcement of an 
intention to attempt such a journey 
last spring nearly caused me to be 

placed ‘' under observation,” for no one in 
modern times had ever thought of such an 
enterprise, much less tried it. 

t is true, of course, that the old ex- 

ploters were very keen on a similar idea. 

hristopher Columbus, on his second 
expedition to America, sought to find a 
water-route across the great continent that 
apparently blocked access from Europe to 


The Story ofa Record Voyage 
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the East Indies. Hendrik Hudson, the 
Dutch explorer, tried it and failed, and 
Cartier, Pére Marquette, Champlain, La 
Salle, and a coterie of French explorers 
worked up the St. Lawrence River from the 
Atlantic and explored the Great Lakes— 
all of them seeking a water-road leading to 
the Orient. 

Not one of them succeeded, and so, 
for several hundred years, the idea pre- 
vailed that there was no such thing as a 
waterway across North America. 

Many an established tradition, however, 
has been upset by adventurers who have 
refused to accept ‘theories as facts, and so 
it was in this instance. 

As seems to be the usual thing in enter- 
prises of this kind, man got his first hint 
from nature. A famous ichthyologist, an 
international authority on fishes, made the 
interesting discovery that it is possible 
for a fish to leave the Pacific Ocean and 
follow rivers, small streams, and connected 
lakes completely across America to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Several years ago I had the pleasure of 
meeting this scientist and talking with him. 
He told me that, while seeking to account 
for the occasional discovery of certain 
species of Pacific Coast fishes east of the 
American continental divide, investigators 
came across a small lake high up in the 
Rocky Mountains that had two outlets, one 
on each side of the watershed. 

It became obvious that a fish could 
leave tidewater in the Pacific Ocean, at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, swim up 
that stream, and pass through some smaller 
tributaries into the lake with two outlets 
on the summit of the divide. Leaving by 
the eastern outlet, and going down the 
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Yellowstone River, the same fish could 
easily continue on to the Gulf of Mexico or 
the Great Lakes, and eventually reach the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

This set me thinking. I reasoned that 
if a fish could swim across the continent, a 
properly designed motor-boat ought to be 
able to under 
take much the 
same journey. 
Of course, the 
draught of the 


boat, its in- 
ability to leap 
waterfalls, and 


certain other 
physical limita- 
tions would pre- 
sent obstacles 
that the fish 
would not en- 
counter, but I 
found the sub- 
ject too interest- 
ing to be easily 
dismissed from 
my mind. 

The more I 
studied it, the 
more absorbing 
the idea became. 
I bought all sorts 
of maps, and 
little by little 
began piecing 
the available 
water-routes to- 
gether. Then 
began a year's 
campaign of cor- 
respondence—correspondence that brought 
scraps of information which I eventually 
assembled to convince myself that the 
project was feasible. 

Finally I satisfied myself that I could 
make, the journey, provided I had the right 
kind of boat, with only one portage— 
between the head-waters of the Columbia 
and Missouri Rivers, which flow away to 
opposite sides of the continental divide. 

The financing of this ambitious under- 
taking and all the manifold details that 
entered into the planning of it need not be 
gone into here. The most important thing 
of all was to secure a suitable craft, other- 
wise the trip was foredoomed to failure. 
From the information I had secured con- 
cerning the water-ways to be traversed, it 
was abundantly evident that no ordinary 
motor-boat could be expected to make the 
journey. 

To offer even a possibility of success 
the craft would have to be of very limited 
size, light in weight, of considerable engine- 
power, of sufficiently shallow draught to 
navigate the tiny rivers of the Far West, 
and yet substantial and seaworthy enough 
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“Lewis” and “Clark,” the two powerful “ outboard” 

motors that drove Mr. Hogg’s boat. 


named after the famous explorers who traversed 
much the same route in 1804. 
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to weather the notoriously rough waters of 
the Great Lakes. 


BUILDING THE BOAT. 


Going over the various experiences I 
had had with small craft, I set to work to 
design my own 
boat, and built 
about twenty 
ditterent models 
“on paper,” 

before I finally 
got one that 
seemed to meet 
allrequirements. 
Then, after a 
diligent search, 
I found a boat- 
builder suffi- 
- ciently courage- 
ous to attempt 
its construction, 
This was 
Mr. Emil Aarup, 
a Danish-Ameri- 
can, who was 
~ chosen because 
of his excellent 
workmanshif 
and the location 
of his plant in 
Los Angeles, 
where the boat 
could be built 
under my own 
supervision. 
The finished 
product was a 
craft eighteen 
foot long, five foot beam, and four and 
a half feet deep at the bow. She was 
wide, deep, and roomy, with lines that 
were somewhat of a compromise between 
a conventional motor-launch and a lifeboat. 
The hull was of spruce, clinker-built over 
the staunchest oak frame that could be 
assembled within the weight limits. This 
hull drew eighteen inches of water with a 
load of one and a half tons, and weighed 
six hundred pounds. 

The selection of the power-plant best 
adapted to the journey was more difficult 
than the building of the hull itself. Any 
form of permanently-installed inboard motor 
would have been out of the question ; shallow 
water or the first minor mishap would have 
immediately put the engine out of business. 
It was absolutely essential that the boat 
should have a motor that could be taken 
down for repairs, or removed altogether, 
with the greatest of ease. 

One of the well-known “ outboard ” 
types of boat engines, of which there are 
half-a-dozen or more manufactured in 
America, seemed to be what was wanted, 
but none of these motors appeared to offer 


They were 
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the necessary amount of power for driving 
the craft up the dangerous rapids of the 
Columbia River, which we should have to 
encounter immediately after leaving the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Even the discovery of a giant 4 h.p. 
outboard motor, built by the Evinrude 
Motor Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
failed to solve the power problem. A 
compromise was finally made by fitting the 
craft with two of these big engines. 

This bright idea, however, only became 
feasible when the factory offered to alter 
one of the motors so that the engines, when 
running together, would turn the propellers 
in opposite directions. This plan gave’ us 
the necessary power, together with the 
additional advantages of removability, com- 

lete accessibility, and ample storage room 
in the hull. 

Many novel features were built into the 
boat in order to fit it for the unusual require- 
ments of the voyage. The forward end was 
decked over for a distance of six feet, and 
behind this deck-covering a transverse bulk- 
head was built, fitted with a removable 
watertight door. This provided a storage- 
locker for cameras, films, and other equip- 
ment that might be damaged by water, as 
well as an enormous air chamber to support 
the forward end and prevent sinking in 
event of mishap. 

A second air-chamber 
was built astern, extending 
three feet forward, and the 
decking over this provided 
a seat fortheengineer. All 
the motor and steering con- 
trols were centred upon a 
board at the forward end 
of the cockpit. A fourteen- 
gallon petrol tank was in- 
stalled under a seat amid- 
ships. This _ reservoir, 
sufficient for fifteen hours 
of cruising, was fitted with 
an air pressure system by 
which the fuel was piped 
direct to the motors. 

A by-pass provided a 
means of discharging the 
fuel overboard very 
quickly in case of a mishap 
that made it desirable to 
lighten the ship, and when 
empty the tank automatic- 
ally became another air- 
chamber. Fire extin- 
guishers, two ground 
anchors, one sea anchor, 
a complete set of navi- 
gating instruments, and a 
special device for spraying 
oil upon troubled waters 
were additional features 
installed for the hazardous 
journey. 

Vou, Lvit.—26. 
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After the launch in Los Angeles Harbour 
the boat was given several trial runs in the 
Pacific. The roughest days were deliberately 
selected for these tests, and the little craft 
was taken far out tosea. She behaved even 
better than her designer and builder had 
hoped, and seemed as nearly the ideal craft 
for the trip as could have been assembled 
over one keel. 

On May 13th, 1925, the boat was placed 
in the water at Wilmington, California, 
alongside the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany’s steamer Admiral Farragut, and 
hoisted aboard for transport to Astoria, 
Oregon, at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
which had been chosen as the starting-point 
of our great attempt to cross the North 
American Continent by means.of the inland 
waterways. 

Five days later, the writer and his 
two companions, Frank S. Wilton and Val 
Woodbury, both Los Angeles men, stepped 
ashore from the steamer at Astoria. The 
motor-boat was hoisted on to the dock, and 
preparations were immediately begun for 
getting under way up the mighty Columbia. 

The citizens of Astoria seemed to feel 
that their town had been signally honoured 
by having been chosen as the starting-point 
for the first attempt to cross the continent 
by water. A delegation of the townsfolk, 
including the mayor and various city officials, 


Mr. Hogg (centre) and his two companions at the Lewis and 
Clark salt-cairn near Astoria, Oregon. 
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met us at the docks, and we were the guests 
of honour at a banquet that evening, after 
which the place was virtually turned over 
to us. 

Meanwhile the telegraph wires were 
a-buzz, and the newspapers of the entire 
United States and Canada were full of 
headlines and columns of print concerning 
the ‘three adventurous young men '’ who 
were ‘preparing to pioneer a waterway across 
the continent. 

I have neglected to mention a fourth 
member of our trans-continental motor-boat 
party—"‘ Spy,” a Scotch terrier, the pet and 
property of Wilton, the motion-picture 
camera-man of the expedition. It should 


also be pointed out that Wilton and Wood- 
bury had been chosen from a long list of 
‘eligibles owing to their qualifications 
and previous experience. 

Wilton has travelled all over the world, 


Astoria, Oregon, the starting-point of the first boat-journey across North 
America. Here the Columbia River is twelve miles wide. 


and has had enough adventures behind the 
motion-picture crank to convert one to the 
doctrine that ‘If a man is born to be 
hanged he is not liable todrown.’’ Woodbury, 
now a Los Angeles business man, was for- 
merly an officer in the American Navy, and 
later served aboard merchant ships. 

The Columbia is the greatest waterway 
in North America flowing to the Pacific 
Ocean. There is no river in Europe—not 
even the Danube—with which it can be 
compared. It drains an enormous mountain 
watershed—the Canadian Province of British 
Columbia, the States of Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho, and parts of Nevada, Wyoming, 
and Montana. 

In the early spring, when the winter 
snows are melting, the Columbia ‘' goes 
mad,” discharging into the Pacific at 
storia during the flood season at an average 
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rate of one hundred million gallons per 
minute. At normal low water the river is 
twelve miles wide at Astoria, and some 
twenty miles up-stream it widens out to 
a breadth of fourteen miles. 

On May 2oth, the day chosen for our 
departure up the river, it had reached a 
twenty-foot-high stage of flood, and was 
running against the incoming tide with a 
current of six miles per hour. The flood 
was rising higher hour by hour, and the 
stream was littered with floating logs, whole 
trees, pulpwood, brush, and bark—every- 
thing, in fact, that could be swept down 
off the back-country before the headlong 
tush of waters. 


THE START. 


With most of the people of Astoria 
watching, our boat was christened Tyans- 
continental by one of the beauties of the 
town, who broke 
a bottle of Pacific 
Ocean water over 
the bow as the 
little craft was 
lowered into the 
Columbia. 

Amidst hearty 
cheering the two 
motors were 
started, and we 
nosed our way up- 
stream against 
the current, a 
howling gale 
sweeping in be- 
hind us from the 
Pacific. Because 
of its tremendous 
width at this 
point and the 

igh wind, the 
river was as rough 
as any sea; it 
is no exaggera- 
tion to say that 
the waves on the Columbia that day were 
several feet high. 

We speedily discovered that even with 
both motors running at full speed, so much 
of our power was consumed in fighting the 
fierce current that we had scarcely four 
miles per hour of headway left up-stream. 
Moreover, navigation was made exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous by the tremendous 
quantities of drift that were coming down. 

Lumbering and salmon fishing are the 

rincipal industries of the lower Columbia 

iver valley, and it was obvious to us that 
the flood had robbed the sawmills of much 
valuable lumber. Logs that varied in size 
from pulpwood from the paper-mills to 
huge stems containing enough lumber to 
build a small house raced down the river 
with the current, or jumped at us on the 
waves. Woodbury, who took the first 
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four-hour shift 
at the steering- 
wheel, was kept 
very busy 
dodging logs 
and trying to 
make the best 
possible headway 
against the fierce 
current. 

Wilton took 
post in the bow 
as a look-out, 
while my job re- 
solved itself into 
sitting over the 
motors to coax 
the last possible 
revolution per 
minute out of 
the whirling pro- 
pellers. The 
motors were built 
to turn ata maxi- 
mum speed of twelve hundred revolutions, 
but by careful adjustment I managed to make 
them register fourteen hundred. This little 
bit of additional power often made all the 
difference in the world. 

During the first five hours of cruising 
everything went fairly well. We rolled 
heavily in the waves, successfully dodged 
everything but the smaller pieces of drift, 
and battled onwards against the current 
for twenty-four miles. Landing at Cath- 


lamet, Washington, a small salmon-fishing 
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The launching of the Transcontinental at Astoria preparatory to starting 
her long voyage across the continent by inland waterways. 
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“ Spy-Wapato,” the dog that accompanied the travellers, standing 
on the bow of the Jranscontinental. 


settlement, we adjourned to a Scandinavian 
restaurant for lunch, 

Leaving Cathlamet we soon began to 
epproach the narrower reaches of the river. 

ere the stream is confined between preci- 
pitous walls of rock sweeping upwards to 
forested mountains and snow-clad summits. 
The narrowing of the river exposed us to 
the concentrated fury of the confined current 
and an ever-increasing congestion of logs, 
drift, and debris. 

Soon we encountered water so swift 
that we were 
driven down- 
stream while try- 
ing to breast it. 
At times the boat 
stood — stock-still, 
made scant head- 
way by seeking 
places where the 
currents ran less 
fiercely, or lost 
ground as we 
dodged about to 
avoid dangerous 
obstacles. | Some 
forty-eight miles 
up-streaam from 
Astoria, and near 
five o'clock in the 
afternoon, we 
began what the 
Columbia River 
fishermen call 
“whirlpool navi- 
gation.” 

In almost 
every  swift-run- 
ning stream where 
the banks are high 
and rocky there 
are lines of 
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whirlpools and eddies along the shores. By 
steering close to the bank, a boat attempting 
to get up-river is helped by these currents, 
which actually flow up-stream along the 
shore. 

Taking advantage of these eddies and 
whirlpools, we managed to make fair pro- 
gress, although we sometimes took desperate 
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Montana to the Mississippi. 


chances. Wilton became quite expert at 
running within a few feet of the shore 
without hitting anything, although we 
momentarily expected to feel the bottom 
of the boat ripped out upon some submerged 
rock. 

The bends in the river, of course, 
chase the lines of whirlpools and eddies 
from one bank to the other. Sometimes 
we would run up a beautiful line of ‘ whirls ”” 
for a mile or more before we rounded a 
rocky point, plunged into a foaming rapid, 
and were hurled back down-stream. ut 
just as surely as the eddies ended along one 
shore, we could cross the river and find 
another line of them on the opposite bank. 


THE FIRST MISHAP. 


Passing above the little cannery town 
of Eagle Cliff, Washington, we ran out of 
a line of eddies, and poked our bows into 
a sloping torrent of muddy green water that 
boiled down around a huge volcanic cinder 
jutting out from the shore. Transcontinental 
quivered, her engines raced, and we stood 
still. Simultaneously we struck some un- 
seen submerged object that all but lifted 
the boat out of the water 

There was a sickening crunch of splin- 
tering wood as we settled back in the river 


with our starboard gunwale awash and 
water pouring in over the side. The 
motors were shut off almost instantly 


One of the millions of snags that litter the Missouri River from 
When submerged these snags con- 
stitute a deadly menace to navigation. 
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and all hands grabbed life-preservers, ex- 
pecting to feel the little craft settle down 
under us. But we seemed to be afloat, 
and in no immediate danger of sinking. 

Looking about for the cause of the 
trouble we saw it racing down-stream 
alongside—a ‘ deadhead ” of Douglass fir, 
a great log sixty feet in length and four feet 
in diameter. Half 
awash, this mon- 
strous derelict 
had been thrown 
up directly under 
us. Apparently 
it struck squarely. 
upon our keel, 
lifting the boat 
out of the water. 

Spinning 
round in the cur- 
rent the log had 
taken a_ second 
whack at us, this 
time striking us 
aft and tearing 
the whole stern 
out of the boat 
as if the two-inch 
layer of dowelled 
and screwed oak 
planking had 
been so much wet 
paper. When I 
examined the 
damage I found the motors merely hanging 
to the shattered fragments of the stern, in 
grave danger of going overboard. 

Quickly I loosened the fastenings and 
controls and hauled them into the cockpit, 
while Wilton and Woodbury grabbed oars 
and pulled their hardest for the shore. The 
water, of course, was coming in fast through 
the shattered stern, but luckily for us it 
was merely impounded behind the safe’ 
bulkhead, while the stern air-tank, thoug! 
squeezed out of shape, still held air, so that 
we did not lose much of our buoyancy, 

Twenty minutes later we limped into a 
tiny harbour below the Eagle Clift Cannery, 
where the whole population of the village 
fairly catapulted down the hillside to get 
a view of us. The superintendent of the 
cannery came forward and addressed us by 
our names. The newspapers had done 
effective work, which later proved of 
material assistance, 

We were no sooner on shore than the 
rain began to come down in torrents. Our 
boat was hurriedly moored and covered, 
and then the cannery superintendent, Mr. 
Charles Weber, took pity on us. There 
being no hotel in the town, he escorted us 
to his home, where we sat down to as fine 
a home-cooked meal as we could have 
desired. Later our kindly host turned the 
cannery office over to us, and we spread our 
beds in the warmth of a huge stove. 
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An inspection of our boat next morning 
convinced us that we had made a very 
bad start. We had more than five thousand 
miles to go, had accomplished less than a 
hundredth part of the distance, and on the 
very first day had wrecked our craft beyond 
hope of serious travelling again short of a 
major operation! The stern was so badly 
shattered that the only hope of effective 
repait was to rebuild it completely—a job 
we had neither the tools nor the materials 
to accomplish. 

Fortunately for us, the cannery had a 
well-equipped machine-shop and a_ fairly 
good set of tools. We also found a promis- 
ing heap of dressed oak lursber, and the 
superintendent bade us make ourselves at 
home. He even took his best carpenter 
off important w rk in order that he might 
assist us in making temporary repairs to our 
damaged craft. 

By noon we had a makeshift stern built 
into the boat. It was a crude job, but the 
best that could be done in the circum- 
stances, and we hoped that it would hold 
together until we reached Portland, Oregon, 
where we should have access to the boat- 
building shops. 

When we got the two motors fastened 
to the new stern, however, and started them 
up, we received quite a rude shock. Both of 
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that both propeller shafts had been twisted. 
Still, they ran—and that was something to 
be thankful for. 

Getting under way from Eagle Cliff on 
the afternoon of May 21st, we battled on 
up-stream. The river was still rising, and 
we encountered increasing quantities of 
drift. By sundown we had passed above 
Kalama, Washington, and made camp on 
the Washington shore. 

Next morning we struggled on against 
the current for another twenty-two miles 
and turned into the Willamette River, an 
Oregon tributary which was pretty well 
banked up by the flood in the Columbia. A 
drive of eighteen miles up the Willamette, 
with our crippled motors still groaning and 
grinding, and we came at last into Portland. 

Running under the several railway and 
highway bridges that span the Willamette 
at this int, we docked at the Portland 
Canoe Club at the foot of Morrison Street. 
There an ‘S.O.S.”" telephone call brought 
assistance from the Evinrude Motor Com- 
pany.s Portland branch, Mr. Frank G, 

pton, the branch manager, came down to 
see what he could do for us. The motors 
were promptly hauled off to the repair 
shop, while the damaged hull was taken into 
dry-dock at a boat-works across the river. 

Repairs to the boat and motors delayed 


The motor-boat near Garrison Rapids, on the Columbia River. 


them woke to life with the first pull on the 
starter-cords, but they sounded like rock- 
crushers! They vibrated, rumbled, squeaked, 
and groaned until it seemed they must in- 
evitably fall to pieces. It was obvious 


us in Portland for a week, and during that 
time the flooded rivers continued to rise 
higher and higher, so that streets in the 
lower business sections of the city were 
under water. Meanwhile we made good 
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use of our time by motoring out along the 
Columbia River Highway for a distance of 
over a hundred miles, gathering first-hand 
data concerning the river and devising a 
method of attack for working the boat up 
through the numerous rapids. 

Under way once more on May 29th, 
with boat and motors again in first-class 
shape, we found the river running so high 
that one of the railway drawbridges had to 
be opened to let us through. The water was 
clear up on the floor of the bridge—a structure 
which, at normal times, we could have passed. 
under with thirty-seven feet of clearance ! 

Swinging into the Columbia again, and 
once more bucking the surging current, we 
hugged the Washington shore and “ran 
the eddies ’”’ in the direction of Vancouver. 
Passing above the city of Vancouver, I 
began looking for the United States Army 
Air Service field, where I desired to call on 
my friend, Lieutenant Oakley G. Kelly. 

Lieut. Kelly did a little transcontinental 
pioneering himself a couple of years ago, 
when he made the first non-stop aeroplane 
flight across North America from ocean to 
ocean. He is now commander of the Army 
Air Service field at Vancouver, and had 
requested me to stop and see him when 
we passed. We had difficulty in recognizing 
the aviation ficld because, like all the 
surrounding territory, it had been inun- 
dated by the flooded river. 

We only located it by seeing a couple 
of ‘planes overhead and noting several 
hangars that were just about ready to float 
away. “ Put-putting ”’ across the field, we 
tied up alongside the hangars and in due 
course encountered Lieut. Kelly. 

When we bade him good-bye we didn’t 
bother about going back to the river, but 
boldly headed out across the flooded back- 
country. For several miles we travelled 
through a peach orchard, where only the top- 
most branches of the tress protruded above 
the water. Intervening high ground eventu- 
ally forced us back to the river, where we 
fought the racing current for several miles 
before we came to another flooded area. 

This time we made a net gain of about 
six miles up-stream without going into the 
river, navigating over submerged farms, 
through tree-tops, and around houses about 
to float away. At one place we stopped 
to rescue a half-starved cat trom the roof 
of a drifting barn. 

High ground finally drove us to the 
stream again, and we spent the rest of the 
afternoon making four miles, at the rate of 
one mile per hour, against a mill-race cur- 
rent. Near sundown we arrived in front of 
Waushougal, Washington, and camped for 
the night on high ground above the flood. 


FIGHTING THE RAPIDS. 
Leaving Waushougal early the following 
morning, we fought a desperate all-day 
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battle, gaining twelve miles up the Garrison 
Rapids. Here the flooded river was dropping 
down through a series of riffling torrents, 
where in midstream we could not make an 
inch of headway against the current. At 
several points, where the eddies and whirl- 
pools along the shores ended abruptly, we 
could only get along by pulling the boat up 
bodily with ropes. 

In these places Wilton and Woodbury 
did the towing from the shore, while I 
remained aboard to give all possible assist- 
ance with the engines and steering-wheel. 
It was back-breaking work for all concerned. 

Additional difficulty was added to our 
ascent of this portion of the river by reason 
of the numerous “ salmon-wheels "’ scattered 
along both the Washington and Oregon 
shores of the Garrison Rapids. A salmon- 
wheel is a gigantic fish-trap, built in the 
form of a wheel, that rotates in the current 
and lifts the fish out of the water as they 
swim against it. A salmon-wheel is the very 
personification of Yankee ingenuity—and a 
lazy man’s method of catching fish. 

The wheel costs about ten thousand 
dollars to build, but the money is usually 
regained several times over in a_ single 


season. After the wheel is built, only one 
man is required to take care of it. The 
“fisherman ’’ spends most of his time 


smoking his pipe, reading, or listening to 
radio entertainments. Occasionally he is 
disturbed by a noise in the fish-bin; the 
wheel has picked up a forty or sixty-pound 
salmon and dumped him down the chute. 

It then becomes the duty of the attend- 
ant to go to the bin, tap the fish on the head 
with a club, and record the capture. At the 
end of the day a motor-lorry comes down 
along the shore and carts the day's catch off 
to the cannery. 

The fish-wheels are built on piling in 
the swiftest parts of the river, and usually 
weirs are constructed from the shores to the 
wheel. Thus, to get up-stream past one of 
these contrivances, it was necessary for us 
to go outside it, and that meant battling 
against the swiftest reaches of the river. 
There were many fish-wheels in the Garrison 
Rapids that we could never have passed 
but for the tremendous height of the flood. 

The wheels were submerged, or partly 
submerged, so that we were able to get 
past them by going over the weirs. In doing 
this we frequently climbed miniature catar- 
acts of foaming white water where a motor 
failure would have rendered our predicament 
precarious indeed. Many a_ time, while 
ng & fish-wheel in this manner, we 
almost came to a standstill. 

The slightest loss of power at such 
moments would have sent us hurtling down- 
stream into the fish-wheels, where our boat 
would immediately have been dashed to 
pieces, and we ourselves very lucky to escape 
with our lives. But the motors never 
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failed us, and by this time we had learned 
that if we watched the fuel pressure we had 
little to fear from engine trouble. 

Nevertheless, we always breathed easier 
when we successfully negotiated a fish- 
wheel and got far enough away from it to 
feel that we could use the oars if anything 
went wrong. 

After getting out of Garrison Rapids, 
we had a few miles of fairly calm water 
and then came up into the foot of the Cascade 
Rapids, one of the most formidable and 
dangerous reaches in the whole Columbia. 
Here the river breaks through the Cascade 
Mountains, dropping twenty-seven feet in a 
distance of three miles, the current attaining 
terrific speed, scurrying down over the 
rocks in a series of riffling pools and foaming 
torrents. 

Arriving there late in the afternoon, 
we pulled over to the Oregon shore below 
the village of Bonneville and made camp 
for the night. It was useless to attempt to 
run the Cascades without making a careful 
survey from the shore and outlining a 
possibly feasible route. 

On the morning of May 31st, after a 
study of the rapids, we reluctantly came to 
the conclusion that getting up under our 
own power was well-nigh hopeless. The 
river was thirty-eight feet above its normal 
level, and there didn’t seem to be one 
chance in a thousand that our effort to 
get through would succeed. Nevertheless, 
we decided to try it 

Getting the motors warmed up, we 
strapped on our life-preservers and shoved 
off. We caught a line of back eddies along 


Part of the Cascade Rapids, near Bonneville, Oregon. 
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the Oregon shore, ran up them, and then 
plunged boldly into a roaring torrent of 
white water that boiled around a line of 
boulders projecting from the bank. 

When our bow swung into this race 
the force of the current was so terrific that 
the Transcontinental all but rolled over on 
her beam-ends. Righting from the blow, 
she slid down-stream a little way and then 
gradually began to make headway. Inch 
by inch we moved upwards, the boat climbing 
the watery inclines like a salmon. 

Rounding the peninsula of boulders we 
ran into quieter water above, and then 
swept down a half-mile line of eddies and 
whirls, and came to a second mill-race 
round a bend. We slammed into this 
current at full power, but the force of the 
water was too much for the motors. The 
boat swung round like a jibbing horse, 
answered the helm again, and then, with her 
bow pointed up-stream, began going down- 
river at something like ten miles an hour, 
spite of the fact that we were fighting the 
current with every ounce of power we could 
muster. 

Making for the Washington shore, we 
caught a line of eddies and once more began 
to forge ahead. Three hundred yards above 
the line of eddies, however, we met the mill- 
race current again, and despite our best 
efforts failed to get across to the eddies 
on the Oregon shore. 

There was nothing to do but to turn 
round and head down-stream before we 
crashed stern-on into some of the rocks. In 
almost less time than it takes to tell we 
were back at Bonneville again, having 
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made in about three minutes the run down- 
stream that had taken us two hours to 
accomplish in the reverse direction, 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Now thoroughly convinced that we 
could not ascend the Cascades under our 
own power, we set to work to devise some 
other method of getting up. The only 
feasible alternative seemed to be to haul 
the boat out of the water, load it on a 
motor-lorry, and portage it to the navigable 
stretch above the rapids. While we were 
endeavouring to arrange this, however, we 
fell in with a young Finn by the name of 
‘Alfred Westlund, who voluntecred to at- 
tempt to pull us through the rapids with 
a powerful tug-boat which he operated. 

Westlund was employed by a_ local 
cannery company as a boatman, his job 
being to run up and down the river gathering 
the fish-catches from salmon-wheels that 
could not be reached from roads on shore. 
His tug was the most powerful thing on the 
Columbia, he told us proudly, and specially 
built for working ‘‘ white water.” 

Gladly accepting his invitation, we tied 
our boat astern of the tug, first stripping her 
of the motors and every ounce of cargo and 
equipment that was removable. The cock- 
pit cover was then battened down, and the 
hull rigged with a network of lines so as to 
distribute the strain over the greatest 
possible area. To have attempted the tow 
by any other method would have resulted 
in pulling the little boat to pieces. 

When everything was ready we went 
aboard the tug and stood by to shorten or 
lengthen the tow-line as required. Swinging 
off into the stream, with her motors roaring, 
the powerful tug plunged into the current 
with every indication that we were going 
straight over the top of that three-mile 
water-slide. 

She climbed doggedly up green water- 
chutes where we should have been dashed 
back down-stream at once, and made the 
distance up to the point where we had 
turned back with almost no effort what- 
ever. But there was faster water ahead, 
and we were soon into it. Our little boat, 
towing astern, bounced about lke a cork, 
while the tug rolled so violently that it 
was difficult to prevent ourselves being 
thrown from the decks. 

The way that tug climbed and the 
masterly watermanship displayed by the 
young Finn gave us the utmost respect for 
both the boat and the man. We drove 
straight up steep slopes of foaming white 
water where it sometimes seemed as if the 
bow was at least four feet higher than the 
stern. The tug would hesitate on the 
summit and then push over, her stern 
tairly leaping into space as it dragged over 
the foaming humps. 

It was all tremendously thrilling, but 
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although we worked up to within half a mile 
of the top of the rapids, we were doomed to 
disappointment. Near the top we en- 
countered water that seemed to be flowing 
at express-train rate; the tug could make 
no headway whatever. Several times she 
was driven bodily backwards, but West- 
lund managed to manceuvre her into quieter 
currents and we crept ahead once more. 
Finally we struck a place where the river 
narrowed down between high, rocky banks. 

The surface here was just one sloping 
mass of boiling, seething fury. Plunging 
boldly into it, her engines ‘‘ all out,’’ the 
tug bucked and bounced, and then slid 
backwards, The skipper tried first one side 
of the river and then the other, but nowhere 
could we gain an inch. Finally the plucky 
young Finn shook his head. “Can't be 
done !|’’ he bellowed, above the roar of the 
motors and the swirling waters. 

Simultaneously he shoved the helm 
hard over, and the tug swung round, heading 
for the Washington shore under the double 
impulse of her engines and the fierce current. 
For an instant the pilot lost all steerage- 
way, and we bore down upon the shore 
broadside-on, 

A huge comber caught the tug, and with 
a sickening thud and a crunching of wood 
she crashed against the rocky wall. Boulders 
loosened from the bank bombarded the deck, 
and for a dizzy instant we scraped against 
the shore, wondering if the tug was going to 
break up or slide back into the seething 
river and sink. But she did neither 

We floated clear of the rock bank, and 
once in deep water again we began racing 
down the rapids, Westlund giving the 
engines full power in order to get steerage- 
way. The return to Bonneville was made 
in almost less time than it takes to tell. 
Il have no means of knowing exactly how 
fast we went down the rapids, but 1 do 
know that we passed speeding motor-cars 
moving at probably thirty-five miles per 
hour in the same direction along the Columbia 
River Highway, which parallels the river at 
this point. 

While descending the rapids the young 
Finn spoke not a word; he just stood at 
the wheel with his jaw set, staring wild-eyed 
at the river. 


THE PORTAGE. 


Defeated in our attempts to get up the 
Cascade Rapids, either under our own or 
other people’s power, we had to decide 
whether we should wait several weeks for 
the flood water to recede or resort to por- 
taging. The portage seemed the most 
sensible move, so we went to work to haul 
the boat out of the water. A motor-lorry 
was engaged at the Bonneville garage, and 
the: boat skidded ashore on her keel. 

Two hours later we began the three-mile 
land-haul to the top of the rapids. The 
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presence of the motor highway paralleling 
the river simplified our task tremendously, 
and by noon we had the boat in the water 
again above the rapids, and were installing 
the motors preparatory to getting under way. 

The river above the rapids ran swift 
and dangerous, but it was a docile lamb 
compared with the fierce currents we had 
attempted to fight just above Bonneville. 
Setting off again at two o'clock in the after- 
noon, we pushed steadily up-stream, ran 
out of the Cascade Mountains, and landed 
near sundown at Hood River, Oregon. We 
were twenty-seven 
miles nearer New 
York that evening, 
but with more than 
five thousand miles 
yet to go. 

The Columbia 
River, from the 
mouth of the 
Willamette to the 
mouth of the Hood, 
is without doubt 
one of the most 
beautiful streams 
in America, if not 
in the entire world. 
Unfortunately for 
us, however, the 
difficulties of navi- 
gation were such 
that we were com- 
pelled to take 
many of its scenic 
beauties for 
granted. 

The entire region is of volcanic origin, 
and the river is usually walled in between 
formations of ragged volcanic rock. From 
the water’s edge the ground ascends 
abruptly to forested hills backed by moun- 
tains covered with snow and towering into 
the very heavens. 

A day of hard driving took us on up 
the Columbia from Hood River to The 
Dalles. After battling the current from 
morning until night, we had just twenty-four 
miles of progress to show on the map of 
North America for the effort, and nearly 
twenty gallons of petrol had gone through 
the motors. The rate at which we were 
moving betokened our arrival on the 
Atlantic seaboard about the year 1930 ! 

A few miles above The Dalles is the 
Lower Celilo Rapid, above that the Upper 
Celilo Rapid, and then Celilo Falls, where 
the Columbia takes a perpendicular plunge 
of eighteen feet over the face of a cliff. 
It should be mentioned here that some 
years ago the American Federal Govern- 
ment attempted to open the Columbia River 
to commercial navigation by building a 
fourteen-mile canal round Celilo Falls and 
putting in a short canal and a set of locks 
at the Cascades, 
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This work, accomplished at an expen- 
diture of millions of dollars of public money, 
has not returned a cent on the investment— 
and it never will until the canals are ex- 
tended so that boats can get into them ! 
Shippers along the river might as logically 
cry for the moon as for vessels to carry 
their commerce on the Columbia until the 
canals are lengthened, at an expenditure 
of additional millions, to take shipping com- 
pletely round these obstructions to navi- 
gation. 

The cannery tug that attempted to 


tow our boat up the Cascade Rapids lacked 
half a mile of getting us into the Cascade 
Locks, and yet I was told that it was 
considered the fastest and most powerful 
craft on the entire river. The lock-keeper 
at the Cascade Locks, who has done nothing 
but collect his pay since the locks were 
built, informed me that no boat can enter 
the locks during high water, and that very 
few craft indeed can get up during low water. 

At The Dalles we found a group of 
press reporters and photographers who had 
been watching the river for us for several 
days. After we had been duly snapshotted 
and interviewed, the newspaper men secured 
an automobile and drove us along the river 
in order that we might study the rapids 
and estimate our chances of getting into the 
Celilo Canal. 

This twenty-mile trip was interesting 
and instructive, but did not offer a great 
deal of hope that our effort to reach the 
Falls would prove successful. The con- 
ditions there were obviously worse than at 
the Cascades, and even if we did get up, the 
thirty-eight-foot flood had still to be 
reckoned with, Also, there were more 
than a hundred ditlerent rapids in the 
Columbia and the Snake River between 
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Celilo Falis and Lewiston, Idaho—the point 
we had eventually hoped to attain in the 
waters flowing to the Pacific Ocean. 

All these rapids could be run in normal 
water, but with the torrent that was now 
tearing down from the Rocky Mountains it 
appeared that we should either have to 
wait for the flood to pass, or begin our 
portage over the Continental Divide sooner 
than we had anticipated. 

In two weeks of the ninety days that 
we had allotted to our ocean-to-ocean 
motor-boat cruise we had covered just 


the 
the Missouri. 


two hundred and eighteen miles of the four 
hundred and eighty miles we had hoped 
to travel west of the Rocky Mountains— 
from the mouth of the Columbia to Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

There are only a certain number of 
weeks to a temperate zone summer, and 
any further delay would seriously endanger 
the success of our venture, since it would 
bring us to the period—late summer and 
early fall—when dangerous storms sweep 
the Great Lakes, or might even cause us to 
encounter ice in Canada and the extreme 
eastern parts of the United States. 

But we refused to admit failure until 
we were actually defeated. The following 
day, after arranging a definite plan of 
action, we tried to run into the Celilo Canal, 
with very much the same results we had 
anticipated. At the first. two attempts 
to run the Lower Celilo Rapids we were 
driven back. The third time we essayed it 
we gained a point a hundred yards above 
the highest mark previously attained, and 
then encountered water that was altogether 
too fast and turbulent for us. 

We landed on the Oregon shore, and 
by towing up for about three hundred 
yards managed to reach a quieter stretch, 
and so got above the lower rapids. A 


The little Transcontinental hauled out of the Columbia River to begin 
rail portage over the “Continental Divide” to the headwaters of 
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series of whirlpools and back eddies carried 
us on into the upper rapids, where we met 
a swift current again, but got nearly half-way 
up. Above that point there was nothing 
but tumbling, foaming white water, against 
which we could not make the least headway. 

All possibility of towing from the shore 
was precluded by perpendicular lava walls 
from fifty to two hundred feet high. Getting 
farther up the river was utterly out of the 
question, so we ran down again, landed at 
Celilo Falls, Washington, and had our 
lunch. We then returned down stream to 
The Dalles, where 
we had decided to 
begin our portage 
to the Missouri 
River. 

At The Dalles 
we set to work to 
haul the boat out 
of the river. The 
motors and equip- 
ment were securely 
cased, and shipped 
to Fort Benton, 
Montana, by rail. 
Arrangements 
were also made 
with the Washing- 
ton and Oregon 
Railway Company, 
and he boat was 
blocked on cradles 
in a_ goods - car, 
which the com- 
pany promised to 
send through to Fort Benton with all 
possible speed. Those arrangements com- 
pleted, we ourselves boarded a passenger- 
train for Fort Benton. 

On June 11th we arrived in the little 
cow-town of Fort Benton, near the top of 
the Missouri River in north-western Mon- 
tana. The following day the goods-train 
carrying the Transcontinental arrived, and 
we began preparations for getting under 
way on the next leg of our long voyage— 
two thousand two hundred and eight miles 
down the Missouri River, through seven 
American States, to the Mississippi. 

Our journey down this treacherous and 
uncharted stream was equivalent to the 
distance from England to Egypt, or from 
California to Chicago by the most direct 
of the American transcontinental railways. 


DOWN THE MISSOURL 


By taking to the Missouri at Fort 
Benton we entered the stream at the point 
farthest east whence it was possible to 
reach the navigable waters of the Atlantic 
watershed and avoid waterfalls and rapids 
that would necessitate portaging. Wecould 
have navigated the Missouri for several hun- 
dred miles above Great Falls, but should 
have been travelling north instead of east. 
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Moreover, a portage ot 
forty-three miles between 
Great Falls and Fort 
Benton would have been 
unavoidable, for in that 
distance the stream drops 
a perpendicular thousand 
feet. There is one water- 
fall of ninety-seven feet, 
another of fifty feet, several 
lesser falls, and a string of 
rapids where no boat could 
hope to get down except as 
a pile ot splinters. 

Below Fort Benton 
there are about four hun- 
dred miles of rapids, down 
through the State of Mon- 
tana, and then some eigh- 
teen hundred miles of swift 
but fairly quiet going on 
into the Mississippi. The 
rapids below Fort Benton, 
however, are what might 
be termed “ minor”’ rapids. 
They are dangerous enough, 
but not so dangerous that 
they cannot be run witha 
fair degree of safety by 
capable and reasonably cautious boatmen. 

From Fort Benton to Wolf Point, 
Montana, a distance of four hundred miles, 
the country along the upper Missouri River 
is about as complete a wilderness as can 

. be found within the limits of the United 
States. In the whole of this distance there 


a long series of rapids. 


This picture was taken near Fort 
Benton, Montana. 


is not a town, a telegraph station, a grocery 
store, or the slightest trace of human 
habitations other than isolated cattle and 
sheep ranches. 

In passing through this stretch we 
knew that we should be thrown completely 
upen our own resources, and if we should 


The motor-boat about to leave Fort Benton for her two-thousand-mile voyage down 
the Missouri. 
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be so unfortunate as to lose our boat, we 
should be left stranded sixty miles from the 
nearest railroad. There are, however, fish 
in the river and quite a lot of game in the 
country, and as we had fishing tackle and 
firearms the danger of starving was remote. 
But the problem of how to carry sufficient 
petrol to see us through to Wolf Point was 
really serious. 

unning down-stream with the current, 
which was flowing at about ten miles per 
hour in front of Fort Benton, and much 
faster in the rapids, we estimated that 
twenty-five gallons of fuel would take us 
to Wolf Point by using only one motor. 

After much careful thought, however, I 
decided to load thirty gallons aboard the 
boat, so as to have a margin of safety. It 
might be assumed that we could have floated 
down-stream without power in the event of 
running out of fuel—but I should hate to 
attempt such a feat in a river strewn with 
rapids, protruding boulders, stranded timber, 
and sand-bars. One would certainly not 
get far in a boat without power and too 
heavy to be rowed. 

ort Benton is a town of about a 
thousand people, and it is doubtful if any 
happening since the last buffalo stampede 
caused more excite- 
ment than the depar- 
ture of the motor-boat 
Transcontinental for 
New York City. On 
the afternoon of June 
13th, the day that 
we pushed off down 
the river, the whole 
population took a 
holiday and adjourned 
to the river-bank. 

We received every 
kindness and courtesy 
Willing hands helped 
us to get the boat in 
the water and com- 
plete our prepara- 
tions, and just as we 
were ready to start a 
kindly-faced, middle- 
aged woman elbowed 
her way through the 
crowd carrying a huge 
bundle, which = she 
passed to us We 
opened it, and there 
was a monstrous 
ham, cooked to a turn, and decorated with 
cloves—a gift that we accepted with thanks 
and alacrity. 

Another woman arrived with a second 
bundle, which contained a magnificent 
chocolate cake about two feet long, a foot 
wide, and six inches thick. Our chances 
of starving to death in the Montana “ bad 
lands ” had virtually vanished ! 

A terrific thunderstorm delayed our 


Stuck on a sand-bar—an everyday occur- 
rence on the treacherous Missouri. 
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departure until three o'clock, and then, with 
the entire town cheering us on our way, 
we moved off down the world’s longest 
river. Running with the current, ort 
Benton soon slid out of sight and the barren 
mountains of Montana closed in round us. 
Compared with the tedious going we had 
experienced in the Columbia, our speed 
down the Upper Missouri seemed terrific. 

At the rate we travelled for the first 
couple of hours our arrival in St. Louis was 
betokened in about two weeks. But “ there's 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,’’ as 
we learned before we had traversed the first 
two hundred miles of the turbulent river. 

In Western Montana the Missouri is by 
no means the stream travellers know in the 
vicinity of Omaha or Kansas City. Up there 
in the mountains near its sovice it 1s only 
a small river, fairly clear, dax.gerously swift, 
and scarcely so wide that a skilled baseball 
player could not hurl a ballacross it. It can 
be forded almost anywhere in Montana with- 
out getting into water more than waist-deep, 
except possibly in some of the rapids. 

During the first hour’s travel out of 
Fort Benton, with only one motor working, 
we clipped off approximately sixteen miles. 
Just as we were contemplating being in 

Wolf Point in about 
} two more days, how- 
| ever, our bows shot 
high in the air, there 
was a grating sound, 
and the boat swung 
broadside-on and came ~ 
to a dead stop, with 
water piling over the 
starboard gunwale. It 
was obvious that we 
had run ona sand-bar, 
and there was no time 
for ceremony if we de- 
sired to avoid getting 
swamped or capsized. 

Woodbury, who 
had been at the wheel, 
promptly jumped over- 
board. Rid of his 
weight, the bow rose a 
bit and we bumped 
along over the bar fora 
few feet before strand- 
ing again. 

This time Wilton 
went overboard. I 
followed him, and, thus 
lightened, the craft began to move again— 
half floating, half scraping over thesand. We 
got her bow pointed down-stream, and then 
Woodbury, who had been wading along hold- 
ing to the painter, went down in deep water 
until his hat floated off. He swam after 
the boat and climbed aboard ; Wilton and 
I scrambled over the gunwales just as the 
sand-bar went out from under our feet. 

(To be continued.) 
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A naval officer’s amusing account of a shooting-trip in Ireland. 


“The incident is true,” he 


writes, “and on that account I have changed the names of places and persons concerned.” 


DON'T know who parodied Macaula 
immortal lines to read: ‘‘ To eve 
Irishman on earth arrest comes soon or 
late,” but lam convinced that he knew 

what ‘he was talking about. 

Several years ago—before Sinn Fein 
cast its shadow over the Emerald Isle—I 
stood one day in the Royal Queenstown 
Yacht Club talking yachting op,” for the 
very good reason that the boats were laid up 
for the winter and there was nothing clse todo 
except talk—and ring the bell at intervals. 
Presently the conversation turned upon 
shooting. This was a subject nearer to my 
heart than technicalities of rig, so 1 pricked 
up my ears. 

“Woodcock, is it ?’’ queried a small, 
lean man at my elbow. ‘' Sure the glens 
around Ballyminane do be crawling with 
cock, and the snipe in the bogs beyond are 
like the flies in Dooley’s shop in August.” 

Accustomed as I was by this time to 
the powerful imagery of the habitués of 
the club, I decided that this was a matter 
worthy of closer investigation. I had already 
had one or two good days’ sport on the 
north side of the harbour, but Ballyminane, 
which lay on the south side, was a district 
unknown to me. 

On returning to my ship, therefore, I put 
in an application for week-end leave, and the 
following Friday evening found me seated in 
the private parlour of ‘ Jamesy ” O'Calla- 
ghan's “ hotel’? in Ballyminane, listening 
to mine host's exaggerated stories of the 
wonderful sport to be had in the vicinity. 

I gathered from “* Jamesy’s”’ talk that his 
“hotel” was extensively patronized by all the 
high-born sportsmen of the city of Cork, 
both for the shooting in the winter and the 
white-trout fishing in the summer. 

The exploits of a certain Doctor Acton 
were particularly prominent in ‘* Jamesy’s ”” 
narratives, and I was haled forth to the 
public bar to behold with my own eyes a 
stuffed trout that had been landed by this 
famous sportsman. I] am to this day uncertain 
whether my host’s object in luring me thither 
was to show me the fish, or to leave me with 


no alternative but to stand drinks to the 
entire male population of the village, though 
I incline to the latter belief. 

Be that as it may, | duly admired the 
fish (a six-pounder}, and then gave the 
order that was expected of me. When the 
chorus of good wishes for my future health, 
prosperity, and happiness had subsided, I 
mentioned some of my experiences with rod 
and line on Lake Taupo in New Zealand. 
A twenty-eight pound rainbow trout proving 
too much for my audience, Irishmen though 
they were, I retired, amidst a dead silence. 

I breakfasted early the following 
morning, and left the hotel shortly after 
sunrise. A mile beyond the outskirts of the 
village I put “* Mick,”” my cocker spaniel, into 
a clump of sallie bushes by the roadside, 
from which a brace of 'cock presently got up 
with an alarming flutter, going away on 
the blind side. 

Now ‘“ Jamesy ” had instructed me to 
leave the road at this spot, take the glen on 
the left, and work in a westerly direction. 
As I was about to follow his advice I saw a 
big patch of cover away to the right and, 
deciding that it looked too good to leave 
untricd, I worked towards it. On the way I 
picked up three snipe from a small strip of 
bog that lay between me and my objective. 
Feeling v dwith myself, I negotiated 
a barbed-wire fence and started to shoot the 
covert. 

The fortunes of the next hour amply 
fulfilled the optimistic prophecies of my 
garrulous acquaintance at the Yacht C lub. 
Though the bushes were thick and Mick 
rather wild, I nevertheless picked up three 
and a half brace before I came out. 

After this promising start I walked 
across a field to another patch of sallies, but 
when I began to work it I found that the 
bushes here were much thicker than I had 
imagined, and in consequence it was almost 
impossible to get a shot, although from time 
to time I heard the flutter of wings as a bird 
got up. When I had nearly forced my way 
through, a ‘cock got up almost under my 
fect and flicked out between the trees. 
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Greatly to my surprise, the flutter of his 
wings was abruptly silenced by a shot close 
at hand. 

I pushed my way out of the cover and 
saw an alert-looking young man standing 
with his gun at the ready, apparently mis- 
taking the noise I was making for something 
extra-large in woodcock. We both hesitated 
for a few minutes; then I moved toward 
him. 

“Good morning !”’ I said politely. 

His gun muzzle sank toward the ground. 

“Good morning!” he replied. “* Have 
you got permission to shoot here ? ” 

“N-No,”’ I answered in some confusion, 
“1 didn’t know it was necessary.” 

“T should have thought that notice 
was plain enough,’”’ he remarked, coldly, 
indicating a board upon an adjacent tree, 
which stated in distinct characters that the 
lands were preserved, and that trespassers 
would be prosecuted “‘ by order.” 

“T’m most awfully sorry,” I said, 
apologetically. ‘I came in at the other side, 
and I’m afraid I didn’t see any notices.’ 

“H'm! Is there anyone clse with you?” 

“No; r m quite by myself.’ 

“ Well,” he continued severely, “‘ notices 
have been put in all the local papers as well, 
so failure to see the boards is legally no 


excuse. Are you a stranger to this part of 
the world ? ”” 

“Yes, I'm from the Ponderous, at 
Queenstown.” 


‘“ Why on earth didn’t you tell me that 
before ? 2’ he demanded, with a quick smile. 
‘Naval officers are always welcome to 
shoot here so long as they just let us know 
when to expect them. I’m very sorry for 
speaking to you as I did, but I thought 
you were deliberately poaching. Have a 
cigarette |” 

I accepted. 

“Well, now,” he continued amiably, as 
he stooped to pick up the bird he had shot, 
“you must come along with me and I'll 
show you the best spots. We'll do much 
better with two guns and two dogs. fe 

“ It’sawfully good of you——” I began. 

“Not at all) Not at all,” he protested. 
“T shall enjoy it more than you will.’ 

I am going to omit the details of the 
next hour or so. We tried covert after covert 
on the big demesne at a speed that astonished 
me. We rarcly fired more than a couple of 
barrels cach in any one patch of cover, but 
moved on to another as soon as we had 
retrieved our birds, I asked my companion 
the reason for this, and he told me that he 
did not want to disturb the birds unduly as 
there would be a big shoot on the estate ina 
we time. He furthermore gave me a 
hearty invitation to come along and bring 
two other guns from the Ponderous with me. 

It must have been nearly midday when 
we finally left the cover and walked across 
a field toward the road. We were scarcely 
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halfway across when my friend suddenly 
grabbed me by the arm. 

“Come on!” he said. 
divil!” 

“Why ?”’ I demanded, 
following his example. 

‘The bull’s broken loose.” 

Then I heard hoarse voices behind us, 
and, on looking round, saw two men running 
toward us from the cover we had just left. 
I could see no sign of the bull, but the wild 
gestures of the men left no doubt in my mind 
as to the nced for speed. 

When we dropped into the road, con- 
trary to my expectations, we ran harder than 
ever. Presently we turned up a bohireen to 
the right, and went on at a heart-breaking 
pace up a hill. Pride in my own staying 
powers impelled me to keep with my com- 
panion, though at the top of the hill 1 
pantingly suggested a halt, as we were 
apparently safe. 

“Not yet,” was the answer. 
bull's a holy terror!” 

In the heart of a furze brake, a good two 
miles from the road, we flopped down to rest. 
While I was recovering my wind, my friend 
introduced himself as Terence Blake, and told 
me harrowing stories about the bull. I cannot 
recollect at the moment whether it was ten 
or twelve men whom the animal had gored to 
death the previous summer. 

After a short debate we decided that we 
had enough ‘cock in the bags for one day, and 
that a few hours’ snipe shooting would be 
a pleasant change. Moreover, as Blake 
pointed out, it was not safe to return until 
the bull had been captured and tied up. He 
knew of a spot about two miles across country 
where there was a good-sized bog teeming 
with snipe. To add to the interest, there was 
also a small lake close by where we were 
certain to get a shot at teal or mallard. 

Thereupon we set out for this wonderful 
bog. Unfortunately we found that we were 
compelled to shoot down-wind toward the 
lake, with the result that the snipe got up 
well out of range. Later we had to hold our 
fire as we neared the lake for fear of scaring 
any duck there might be. 

We waded quietly into the lake, under 
cover of a clump of reeds, until the water 
was above our knees. Then we clapped our 
hands and shouted in an attempt to make 
the birds rise. But all in vain; the lake 
remained as lifeless as the empty grey sky. 

Somewhat disappointed, we retraced 
our steps to the bog, meaning to shoot our 
way back to the road which bounded it at 
one end. A broad drain barred the way, and, 
though it was spanned a little farther along 
by a single tree-trunk, my friend, declaring 
that it was nothing of a jump, took a run at it. 


“ Run like the 


instinctively 


“ That 


He leaped magnificently, landing with 
both feet at the far side, but with his centre 
of gravity a little abaft his point of support 


For a few agonizing seconds he wavered 


“For a few 


there, making futile clutches at the atmos- 
phere in a frantic attempt to recover his 
balance. Finally, seeing that it was hopeless, 
he threw his gun forward on to the bank 
and fell back, with a shout of dismay and 
a mighty splash, into the drain. 

he noise of his plunge was echoed by 
a flurry of wings among the reeds twenty 
yards away, and a drake and his harem, 
with nerves all on edge, took the air to seek 
a more peaceful locality. Two of them fell 
to my gun before they had risen ten feet, 
and were promptly retrieved by Blake, 
chest-deep in the muddy water. 
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agonizing seconds he wavered there.” 


While he was clambering out, I timorously 
negotiated the frail bridge, and in a few 
minutes rejoined him, His chief grievance 
was that his cartridges were now too swollen 
to insert in the chamber: the risk of 
pnuemonia from the wetting caused him no 
qualms, for he said he got a wetting of some 
sort or another nearly every time he went 
shooting. I had about a score of cartridges 
left by this time, and these we divided, 
Blake taking my bag to keep his share dry. 

On the way back to the road we were 
shooting up-wind; the snipe rose well 
within range, so that we had excellent sport 
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while the ammunition lasted. My shooting 
was, to my own mind, satisfactory, but 
have never before nor since seen anyone to 
equal Terence Blake that day. With ten 
shots he killed as many snipe, and of these 
only one required that knock on the head 
against the butt of the gun that is so fre- 
quently and distressingly necessary when 
the average man shoots a snipe bog. 

All too soon we fired our last cartridges ; 
then we had perforce to walk away while snipe 
were getting up all around us with nothing 
more lethal than fluent curses fired at them. 

We sat down on the ditch at the far side 
of the road to discuss the situation while we 
smoked. As we talked a small notice-board 
ashort distance away attracted my attention. 
I asked Blake what it was. 

_ ‘*Oh, some parish boundary mark or 
other,” he replied, carelessly ; ‘‘ the country’s 
stiff with them.” 

We had reluctantly decided to consider 
the day’s sport closed and to make our way 
back to the village, when along the road in 
the distance I saw the hood of a car sliding 
swiftly toward us behind the hedges. 

“Here's a bit of luck, Blake,’’ I said. 
“We'll probably be able to get a lift back.” 

My companion turned and glanced at 
the car. Then he seized his gun, and, calling 
to me and the dogs to follow, leaped over 
the low ditch into the furze bushes beyond. 

Wonderingly 1 obeyed. I was then 
ordered to crawl under a furze bush. 

“But why ? ” I asked in astonishment. 

“ That’s Doctor Acton’s car, and he’s got 
these bogs preserved,’’ was the answer. “‘ Lie 
low, and don’t make a sound !”’ 

‘“But—but,”” I gasped, ‘“‘ we’ve been 
poaching, then ?”’ 

“‘ Arrah, hold your tongue, or we'll both 
be in Cork Jail in the morning !” 

Further remonstrance or discussion was 
discouraged by the arrival of the car, which 
came to a stop on the road a few yards from 
where we lay hid. My first flush of anger 
against Blake for having led me into this 
predicament had now vanished, leaving in its 
stead something very near to blind panic. So 
I lay where I was, merely hugging the ground 
a bit closer and wriggling my head further 
into the friendly shelter of the furze-bush. 

Presently we heard the sounds of a door 
being slammed ; heavy boots moving on the 
road; the click of a closing breech; a 
whistle and a curse at a too-eager dog. These 
sounds died away, and there was silence. 
Soon a shot rang out, whereupon Blake crept 
forth to peer cautiously over the ditch. After 
acareful scrutiny, he lowered his head again, 

“Four of them have gone into the bog,” 
he announced, “ and the chauffeur’s walking 
back along the road filling his pipe. Can you 
drive a‘ Sunbeam’ ?” 

“Yes,”’ I answered. “ But why not 
wait here until they've finished shooting and 
gone away ?”” 


“ Ah, sure,” he remarked, with a look of 
pity for my feeble intellect, “ there wouldn't 
be half the fun in that.” 

We waited until the chauffeur crouched 
under the lee of a ditch, with his back toward 
us, inorder to light his pipe, and then we made 
a dash for the car. Blake dragged the two 
dogs and the guns into the back seat, whilst 
I, taking cover behind the bonnet, cranked 
the engine. 

For a few ghastly moments I thought she 
was not going to fire: in a panic I fairly 
whirled the starting-handle around until a 
smooth purr from the engine rewarded me. 
Leaping into the driver’s seat, I accelerated 
and let in the clutch on first speed. As we 
moved off we heard a hoarse shout from the 
chauffeur, followed almost at once by a 
fusillade of shots from the bog. I glanced 
around to see four furious gentlemen 
floundering toward us, discharging their guns 
with great optimism, for they were a good 
quarter of a mile away. 

Ten minutes later we abandoned the car 
on the main road; then we set off across 
country until we came to a rough track 
leading in the direction of Ballyminane. As 
we trudged along, I told Blake exactly what 
I thought of him, but the tirade somehow 
fell rather flat, for he merely laughed at me 
and my scruples, so that I soon so far forgot 
my righteous indignation as to burst into a 
roar of laughter myself at the whole affair. 

About a mile from the village we heard 
the noise of hoofs and wheels on the road 
behind us. Blake looked round. 

“Hello!” he ejaculated. “ Here’s the 
guv’nor and Molly.” 

The dog-cart drew up alongside us, and 
Terry introduced me to his father and sister. 
After an exchange of commonplaces, we 
climbed into the back seat. 

I gathered that Coionel Blake was re- 
turning from the Petty Sessions at Duncarrig, 
where he had spent a busy day meting out 
justice to poachers and other malefactors. 

The Blakes flatly refused to allow me to 
dismount at ‘“ Jamesy ” O’Callaghan’s, in- 
sisting that I should spend the remainder of 
my leave with them. I protested feebly, but 
not overmuch, for Molly Blake had the 
loveliest eyes and a most bewitching smile. 

When we turned into the avenue leading 
to “ Aghanore,’’ I was only very slightly 
surprised to find that this was not the 
demesne upon which I had met Terry 
earlier in the day. 

“T hope the bull is fastened up,” I 
remarked clearly and maliciously. 

Terry gave mea shrewd hack on the shin. 

Miss Blake, turning around, favoured 
me with a dazzling smile, in which, however, 
there was a faint tinge of scorn. 

“Are you afraid of bulls, Mr. Parry ? ” 
she inquired. 

1 squirmed, and returned Terry’s hack 
with interest. 
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The “Colonel” always believed that his big 
diamond brought him good luck—until he had 
spent his last penny and reluctantly decided to 
pawn his cherished jewel. Then, seemingly, 
utter disaster befell him, only to be succeeded 
by a most amazing reversal of Fortune’s wheel. 
“The story is absolutely true,” writes Captain 
Carson, “but as several of the characters, in- 
cluding the ‘Colonel’ himself, are still living, I 
have disguised the names of people and places.” 
HE Colonel’s title was fictitious, 
though few people were aware of 
the fact, but his diamond was real 
enough. It was a very large stone 
to be worn as a shirt-stud, and glowed on 
his ample bosom like the electric headlight 
of a locomotive. He had bought it in the 
days of his prosperity, when—owing mostly 
to luck and being in the right place at the 
right time—he had made a lot of money 
which had temporarily placed him in the 
capitalist class. 

A diamond is a diamond the world 
over, and as such commands respect. The 
Colonel had paid a small fortune for the 
stone, but he regarded it as a good invest- 
ment and was convinced that it acted as a 
hall-mark of respectability and brought him, 
in addition, much good luck. 

His military rank was acquired about 
the time he purchased the big stone; a 
coloured “‘ bell-hop ”’ at one of the hotels 
called him “ Colonel”’ with the deference 
due from a menial to a gentleman who 
sported beneath his bow-tie such a tre- 
mendous diamond. 

The Colonel liked the sound of the 


title, and decided to use it. Had the 
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diamond not been so large he might have 
gone through the rest of his life as ‘" Major,”’ 
or even “Captain.” Accepting his new 
dignity with becoming grace and modesty, 
however, he was soon known to all as 
“Colonel ” William Markley. 

For a number of years, owing to a 
snug little income arising from city property 
in which he had invested after his stroke 
‘of good fortune, the Colonel had taken life 
easy, giving his nominal business of selling 
real-estate little attention. As a result it 
dwindled to almost nothing. 

Then came disaster. His income had 
been diminishing for some years, and one 
day, owing to unforeseen circumstances, it 
reached the vanishing-point; the taxes, 
up-keep, and depreciation on his properties 
amounted to more than he was receiving 
from them. He was compelled to sell them 
for a song—and sing the song himself, as he 
said. It came very near to being his swan- 
song, too, for his possessions passed into 
the hands of others and he was left wellnigh 
penniless to start the battle of life anew. 

However, he did not despair, but moved 
to a larger city and prepared to tackle the 
real-estate game again with something of 
his old-time vigour. 

The Colonel soon learned, however, 
that times had changed; conditions were 
not what they had been in the old days. 
The real-estate business was mostly in the 
hands of younger and more energetic men 
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and the fierceness of the 
He found that 


than himself, 
competition was killing. 
he was getting too old to “ hustle,” and 
that good living had destroyed his initiative. 
A few small deals that he managed to bring 
off actually cost him more than he got out 
of them. 

Spite of his misfortunes, he still retained 
his gleaming headlight. It was his open 
Sesame to polite ciety, an unfailing 
credential to exclusive hotels and cordial 
and confidential relations with the elect. 
To part with his diamond was unthinkable. 
What would bis old friends say should they 
see him without it, knowing he had worn 
it for more vears than he cared to count ? 

The Colonel possessed a good wardrobe, 
but as his resources steadily shrunk he 
found himsclf unable to attord new clothes. 
Had no flashing diamond adorned his shirt- 
front, the critical might have referred to 
him as “shabby genteel,” but with that 
great jewel on his chest no one found fault 
with his appearance. 

It had always been second-nature with 
the Colonel to guard his most valuable per- 
sonal po: i Even in former days, 
when his associates were real millionaires, 
oil-promoters, and “curb” brokers, the 
Colonel, with a lingering sense of prudence, 
took no chance of losing his cherished 
diamond. 

After nightfall he would never walk 
through dark or poorly-lighted streets where 
hold-up men might be lurking; he would 
always call a cab or a taxi, no matter if the 
a nee was only a couple of blocks from the 
palatial hotel where he live: And now, im- 
poverished as he was, he still clung foundly 
to his diamond ; it seemed part of himself. 

Of late his health had been none too 
good; and his financial troubles worried 
him badly. When he looked in the mirror 
he could see that he was ageing rapidly. 
His back ached almost continually ; he 
had a dull pain in his heart ; he ate sparingly 
and sometimes, owing to lack of funds, only 
at irregular intervals. Spite of all this, he 
still haunted the lobbies of the hotels and 
hobnobbed with the elect and the would-b 
clect—mostly the latter, who seemed to have 
a partiality for such places. 

At last there came a day when he 
Dreakfasted on a cup of coffee and a piece of 
dry toast, and dined on a bowl of soup that 
cost ten cents. Late in the afternoon, by 
an almost superhuman ctfort, he closed one 
little deal which netted him a few dollars 
and gave him a brief breathing-s 

The Colonel had long ago moved from 
an exclusive hotel to a modest one, but 
even that he was eventually compelled to 
give up. Thence he migrated to a second- 
rate reooming-house where little pretence 
was made even to shabby-gentility. The 
diamond in’ his: shirt-front, however, still 
gave him an air of opulence, and he found 
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litule,..rouble in establishing friendly rela- 
tions with likely people. But his star was 
slowly setting, and he fully realized the fact. 

Finally, with the exception of the di 
ets were all gone ; his credit, 
exhausted. He felt hungry and 
heart-sick as he walked toward his apart- 
ment, which he had been notified to vacate 
the following day unless he paid his bill. 

Drawing near his abode, the 
Colonel came to a momentous des 

“1 reckon ai have to put it up.’ 
to himself. “‘ I never thought I'd come to 
it, but next week, maybe, I shall close the 
Smith deal and make enough to redeem it.” 

Deep down in his heart he knew that 
if he once pawned the diamond he would 
never be in a position to redeem it again. 
Yet it would fetch a very handsome sum— 
enough, supplemented by what he could 
make in the realty business, to keep him 
for the rest of his life if he had no bad luck 
and used proper economy. 

“Vi tell the landlady Ul pay her 
to-morrow,” he soliloquized. ‘* First thing 
in the morning I'll go to a pawn-shop and 
put it up. Wonder what I'll get for it ? 
Let’s see, Aaron Hirsch told me last year 
he’d give me sixty-fou’ hundred dollahs, 
and that. 

Something fell with a sudden and terrific 
impact on the Colonel's head. He dropped 
to the sidewalk like a felled ox, and lost 
interest in diamonds and everything else. 


poor 


When the Colonel opened his eyes to 
consciousness, a smell of ether and iodoform 
assailed his nostrils. His head throbbed 
with an excruciatingly painful ache. He 
looked up to find an austere-faced nurse 
bending over him. Near the foot of his 
young surgeon was replacing 
a stethoscope in a black leather cas 

The following morning, propped up in 
bed, Colonel Markley read in an early edition 
how he had been fcloniously and murder- 
ously assaulted and robbed. The story of 
his adventure attorded him no _ pleasure, 
however. His precious diamond—his only 
assct—was gone beyond recall, and it was 
with the deepest gloom that he contemplated 
the future. 

In the next bed lay a_heavily-built, 
florid-faced individual, tanned and scarred 
by wind, sun, and the rough places of the 
world, He had an honest face and a blunt, 
friendly manner. He and the Colonel 
presently grew chummy, and he explained 
at great length how he had been thrown 
from a horse and broken his leg. Now he 
was forced to spend valuable time in the 
hospital just when he was most needed to 
see after his work. 

Bit by bit, and with due diffidence, the 
Colonel told his own story, and how the 
robbery had deprived him of his lest pos- 
session, 


The red-faced man was duly . ympa- 
thetic. ‘‘ Mighty hard luck!” he said. 
‘“*Look here. My name’s McGregor, and 
I’m sub-contractor on the middle section 
of the new S.S. & B.V. ’Frisco Division 
Extension Cut-Off. I need a man to run 
the camp ; the last one I had drank so much 
tequila and cognac that he killed himself. 

““We work three hundred men—white, 
black, and brown—and we have to feed 
them. When I leave the hospital next 
week you can come with me. All you have 
to do is to hire and fire the flunkeys, keep 
a check on certain items, such as bread, 
which we ship in already baked, and keep 
order round the mess-hzll and cook-shack, 
even if you have to use a six-gun and a 
black-jack. Do you think you can fill the 
berth ?” 

“Well, I nevah did anything like that 
before, suh,” replied the Colonel, thought- 
fully. “ But I’m quite willing to give it a 
trial. I reckon I can fill the position, suh.”” 

“Sure you can,” replied McGregor, 
heartily. 

The Colonel cogitated the matter very 
deeply as he lay in the hospital, and decided 
that perhaps it was all for the best. This 
Good Samaritan would transport him to a 
place several hundred miles distant where 
he could begin a new life and try to forget 
the unhappy past. 

Ten days later, fully recovered, he 
accompanied McGregor to his camp, which 
was far out in the desert. Nothing grew 
there except mesquite and the prickly 
cactus from which the Mexicans distilled 
the fire-water called tequila. It was a dead, 
parched, desolate country, inhabited only 
by Mexicans, horned toads, Gila monsters, 
rattlesnakes, and coyotes. 

Somehow or other the Colonel managed 
to get along without his diamond, and soon 
he almost forgot that he had ever owned 
one. After a time his aches and pains left 
him and he developed a healthy ten. The 
duties of his new job were not hard, and 
he swallowed his old-time pride and took 
hold of the work with a will. 

The rough life had its compensations, 
and he felt better in health than he had 
done for many years. Only a slight abra- 
sion on his scalp, where the surgeon had put 
in a number of stitches, remained to remind 
him of the blow he had received when he 
lost the last of his fortune. 

His home was the boarding-car, where 
he was surrounded by piles of rations and 
stacks of white bread. He had practicallv 
no expenses, and each month he banked his 
pay-cheque, sending it down to the nearest 
city, a couple of hundred miles away. 

His pride forbade him to make his 
honorary title known to the men at the 
camp, and no longer was he known as 
“Colonel.” The white workers referred to 
him as “Old Man Markley,’’ and a few 
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called him ‘“ Uncle Bill.” Soon he was 
known to the whole camp as “‘ Uncle Billie.” 

Occasionally he had to make trips to 
the city in connection with his duties, and 
felt very glad that he was quite unknown 
there, for he had no wish to meet any of 
his old friends or acquaintances. 

Going down on the train, the monotony 
of the desert landscape would occasionally 
be varied by a distant windmill. Sometimes 
he glimpsed a few wretched hovels of the 
Mexicans, or the houses and corrals of 
daring ranchmen who braved the desert and 
the drought in the hope of wresting a 
scanty living from the inhospitable country. 
At two or three places he noticed derricks, 
where test-wells were being drilled for water 
or oil. 

Markley was always glad to get back 
to camp; the desert seemed to attract him. 
In the evenings, after his work was over, 
he would take long walks. In one hand he 
carried a stout greasewood stick ; a heavy- 
calibre Colt was thrust into a holster he 
wore attached to his belt. Shooting with 
his revolver accorded him his only diversion, 
and he practised until he could shatter a 
tin can at thirty paces. Many a rattle- 
snake was neatly decapitated by the lethal 
message from his big shooting-iron. 

“Have yez a grudge agin anyone ? ” an 
Irish steel-layer asked one evening, as he 
watched the Colonel bang away at a target 
behind the camp. 

“‘ Not exactly, suh,” replied the Colonel. 
A whimsical expression came over his face. 
“The fact of the matter is that I’ve had 
some business with a man in the city, and a 
payment due to him was held up. He 
wrote and told me he was going to ‘ draw 
on me at sight,’ and I’m getting ready for 

im.”’ 

“Go on wid vez!” laughed the Irish- 
man. “I see yez keeps your own counsel. 
Tis a polite way yez have o’ tellin’ me it’s 
none av me business.” 

“ Not exactly, my dear suh,” replied the 
Colonel. ‘‘ However, it’s not a bad plan. [ 
knew a man in Fo’t Bend County who made 
a million dollahs by attending to his own 
business. Anothah fellow made two million 
by letting other people’s business alone.” 
And with that he strolled away. 

“ He’s a queer bird,’’ remarked the cook, 
confidentially, to the Irishman. ‘ But [ 
don’t think he’d stand for any monkey 
business.” 

“He's cracked, if you ask me,” put in 
a dining-room attendant. ‘‘I heard all 
about it. Once he was a rich man, but he 
lost his money plaving cotton futures, and 
it drove him nutty 

“Til bet you won't tell him so,’’ re- 
torted the cook. 

“I know I won't,” replied the other. 
“T’m not ready to commit suicide.” 

On one of his long walks over the desert 
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the Colonel came to a squalid little house 
baking in the sun among the desolate hills. 
It was occupied by a poverty-stricken con- 
sumptive, and how he existed Heaven only 
knew. With him was his wife, a faded, 
brown-faced little woman, and their four- 
year-old boy. 

“Can I get a job with your people ? ” 
the man asked Marklev. 

“ Tdon’'t know, suh,” replied the Colonel. 
“You might. It won't do any ha’m to 
see Mr. McGregor and ask him.” 

“ Well, I’m going to try him to-morrow,” 
said the stranger. “I tried raising turkeys 
and made a good start, but the coyotes 
caught them one by one. Turkeys range 
for miles, and unless vou watch them while 
they're feeding you'll lose them. I wish 
I could sell this place or get something out 
of it. A man might as well be dead as 
starve on the desert.” 

Handling real-estate had been a speci- 
ality with the Colonel; in fact, it was the 
only business about which he really knew 
much. He glanced around him thoughtfully, 
but the place appeared absolutely worthless 

“ How much do you want for it, suh ? ”’ 
he asked. 

“ Well, I’ll take what I gave, and throw 
in the improvements,” replied the man. 
“They don’t amount to much, but I did 
put a new wire fence round the house and 
buildings. The wire cost me_ thirty-six 
dollars, not counting the freight, and I 
hauled it twenty-seven miles through the 
blistering sand. I bought this place from 
Sam Benton, and it’s what they call ‘ school- 
land’ in Texas. 

“He took it up from the State, with 
forty years to pay for it in, and had made 
two payments when I bought it. Since 
then I’ve made three more payments, and 
my equity in it is three hundred and fifty 
dollars. I'll sell it for that. This country 
doesn't suit me ; I want to go to the city.” 

“T used to handle real-estate, suh,” 
said the Colonel. ‘ This place is only a 
couple of miles from the new extension. 
Why don’t you hold it awhile longer ? 
Some day you might sell it to advantage 

The’ consumptive laughed mirthle 
“Some day I'll be dead he replied. 
“T've been here three years, and at first 
IT had some money—not a fortune, of 
course, but enough to go on with, I thought. 
Now it’s all gone, and I’m through. Come 
what may, mister, I'm going to find a better 
place to end my days in.” 

The Colonel gazed thoughtfully at the 
ridge he had crossed. An idea which had 
been forming in the back of his mind for 
months began to take shape. He was 
dead to his former world—dead and buried, 
and he didn’t much care. He could see 
now that many of his old friends had been 
mere sycophants, who promptly forgot him 
when adversity overtook him. 


He had been partly reared in a desert 
country, and he was sure that he could make 
a success as a turkey farmer. Coyote pelts 
were paid for in cash by the State, and he 
knew something about trapping and poison- 
ing the brutes. In addition, the place might 
have other possibilities. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do, suh,” said 
the Colonel, presently. ‘“‘ The position I 
hold with the Construction Company will 
last about four months longer. I’m a back- 
numbah, so to speak, and I might like to 
live out heah in the desert. I've saved a 
little money, but I don’t want to put it 
all into a turkey ranch with no prospect of 
a living in sight. I'll give vou a hund'ed 
dollahs cash for the house and ten acres.” 

The man shook his head. ‘I can’t do 
it, mister,’’ he said. ‘‘ I need at least three 
hundred dollars to square myself and have 
something to go on with until I can get a 
job, and I must sell the whole quarter- 
section if I sell at all, Anyway, surveying 
ten acres and making the ‘transfers would 
cost at least fifty dollars.’ 

The Colonel sat down on the ground 
and grabbed up a handful of sand, which 
he allowed to trickle slowly through his 
fingers. The consumptive stood beside 
him, with his little boy clutching at his 
leg and glancing wonderingly at the stranger. 

Pulling pensively at his moustache, 
the Colonel gazed around. He had a 
“hunch ’—and_ he believed in following 
“hunches,” for it was a “‘ hunch ” that had 
first made him rich. He forgot that subse- 
quent “hunches”? had impoverished him 
and that persistent ill-luck had __ finally 
landed him in the surgical ward of a hospital 
with a broken head and stripped of his last 
valuable possession. 

“Well, suh,” he said, finally, ‘Il 
be glad to go with you to Mr. McGregor. 
He’s a mighty fine man, and may take you 
on. I’ve sometimes thought I'd like to 
have a bit of this wild land and bury myself 
in the desert, but I can’t buy the whole 
quarter-section. I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll pay you fifty dollahs fo’ a six months’ 
option on vo’ place at three hundred and 
fifty dollahs. If I don’t sell it or buy it 
in that time, you keep my fifty dollahs.” 

“T'll do it, mister,” replied the man. 
“My name’s Frank Hobert. When can 
you draw up the papers and give me the 
fifty dollars ?”’ 

“In the morning, suh, when you come 
to the camp to apply fo’ a job. My name 
is William Wallace Markley. I've always 
been known as ‘ Colonel,’ but at the camp 
they call me ‘ Uncle William ' and sometimes 
“Uncle Billie.’ ”’ 

“Can't you give me the money now ?”” 

“No, suh,” replied the Colonel. ‘I 
have no money with me.” 

“Well, I don't like telling it to a 
stranger,” said Hobert. ‘‘ But we've been 


without flour or meal since the day before 
yesterday. Some chile beans and rice is 
all the grub I've got in the house for the 
wife and baby, and there's not much left. 
I was intending to drive over to Summit to- 
night to see if I could get a little more credit 
at the store. They've been carrying me so 
long now that I hate to ask them, but I 
must have some rations. If I had a ten- 
dollar bill I could pay them a little on 
account and get what I need.” 

Have you the deeds ? ” asked Markley. 

“ They're in the house,” replied Hobert. 

“ But I haven't the fifty dollahs with 
me,” objected the Colonel. ‘I'd have to 
give you a cheque, suh. The merchant at 
Summit doesn’t know me, and_ probably 
wouldn’t cash my cheque.” 

“You give me the cheque and I'll 
drive past your camp and get the com- 
missary-clerk to cash it,’’ said Hobert, who 
was anxious to close the deal. ‘‘ Come right 
in,” he continued, and led the way into the 
house. 

“It’s a foolish thing for me to do,” 
said the Colonel, ‘‘ but I said I would, and 
I will. Who ever thought I should finish 
up as a hermit in a shack on the desert ? 
One can never tell what life has in store fo’ 
us, suh.” 

Hobert dug out the deeds and papers 
from an old trunk, and the Colonel carefully 
examined them, finding everything to be 
as represented. 

With an indelible pencil from his 
pocket and sheets of paper from a tablet 
supplied by Hobert’s wife, he wrote out 
the option in duplicate. Then he made 
out a cheque for fifty dollars and gave it 
to Hobert with a copy of the option. 

The man accompanied him to the 
camp and cashed the cheque, and the 
Colonel induced the commissary-clerk to 
sell Hobert a supply of flour and groceries. 
Enccuntering McGregor, who was passing 
through the camp, he put in a word for 
Hobert, and heard the contractor tell him 
to report for duty next day. 

A week later the Colonel was again 
sent to the city, and made quite a busy day 
of it. Before leaving he paid a visit to the 
bank where he kept his modest account. 

On reaching the camp, he hunted up 
Hobert. “I have decided to take your 
quarter-section, suh,’”’ he announced. “1 
will pay you in full, and henceforth assume 
all future obligations due to the State.” 

This suited Hobert excellently ; he had 
been afraid that the Colonel might change 
his mind. The deeds were made out the 
following day and the Colonel gave Hobert 
a certified cheque for the balance of the 
purchase-price. 

“You may continue to live there fo’ 
the present,” he told the consumptive, “‘ and 
the rent will cost you nothing.” 

“ Thanks ; but I’m going to move the 
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day after to-morrow,” said Hobert. “I’ve 
secured quarters for my family at the new 
station.” 

A week later the Colonel strolled over 
to his new possession. He was pleased with 
his purchase, and was glad that he was 
once again a landowner, even if the land 
was a mortgaged quarter-section in the 
most desolate part of a lonely desert. He 
glanced through the broken and sagging 
door, and three lizards scurried across the 
floor to a retreat in the wall. Overhead 
two vultures wheeled lazily. A coyote 
stunk away at the Colonel's approach and 
furtively watched the intruder from behind 
a drab-coloured hummock. 

A few months later the railway exten- 
sion was completed and the big camp was 
broken up. Hobert moved his family to 
the city and was given a permanent job with 
the Construction Company. As for the 
Colonel, he shifted his scanty belongings to 
the desert ranch and began to make pre- 
parations for trapping coyotes. But Fate 
decreed otherwise. 

A number of derricks already dotted 
the desert, and oil-prospectors were nosing 
about all over the country, leasing land 
that could be had on favourable terms, 
Before long a derrick was set up within a 
mile of the Colonel’s ranch, and scouts from 
different oil companies approached him with 
tentative offers to lease his land for a small 
consideration and an eighth royalty. He 
listened patiently to them all, but did not 
close with any of the offers. 

Two weeks later the hole that was being 
drilled near the Colonel’s farm ‘“ blew in” 
a five-thousand-barrel “ gusher,” and within 
a week derricks were being erected in every 


direction. An oil-scout sought out the 
Colonel and offered twenty-five thousand 
dollars for his land in fee, but Markley 


declined with a smile. 

A few days later he was in the city, 
where the president of another company 
offered him a hundred thousand doHars and 
a sixth royalty for a lease on a hundred 
acres. 

“Tl think your offer over, suh,’”’ the 
Colonel told him. 

By this time wells were being drilled 
within a short distance of the Colonel's 
northern boundary-line, and oil was struck 
at fourteen hundred feet in nearly every one 
of them. 

Then one of the giants among the pro- 
ducers sent a special train along for the 
Colonel to come down to the city at once 
and see him. When the train arrived the 
man of much money and few words said : 
“T'll give you a quarter of a million dollars 
and a fourth royalty on your hundred and 
sixty acres.” 

“Tm getting old, suh,” replied the 
Colonel. ‘' But | appreciate your kind offer. 
The old Colonel knows a little about this 
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“*This diamond and myself,’ he answered, ‘are old acquaintances.’” 


ee — on 


business from the days when Spindle Top 
was first brought in. In fact, I made a few 
dollahs over it. Now I don’t want to be 
bothered with leases, litigations, and a 
swarm of lawyers and quit-claim sharks, not 
to mention having to hire my own gaugers 
and a lot of men to watch one another and 
all rob me. Success, suh, has ruined more 
men than liquor or even failure. Pahdon 
the digression! What will you give me fo’ 
the land in fee—lock, stock, and barrel, and 
you to keep all royalties ?” 

“ Five hundred thousand dollars.”’ 

“It’s not enough, suh.” 

“* How much do you want ?” asked the 
great man. 

“One million dollahs, suh.” 

“ Too much !”’ snorted the oil-magnate, 
“ We'll give you three-fourths of a million.” 

“You heard me, suh,” said the Colonel, 
quietly. ‘‘ To-morrow the price will be a 
million and a qua’ter. Good-day, suh.” 

“Hold on!” cried the oil-man. “I 
haven’t authority to offer you so much; 
seven hundred and fifty thousand was my 
limit. I'll get in touch with headquarters 
over the long-distance ‘phone.’”’ 

In less than an hour the magnate was 
authorized to-pay the Colonel a million 
dollars for his land in fee. 

Markley had the deeds in his pocket, 
and the transfer was duly made. Before 
the banking houses closed for the day he 
walked out of the office with a certified 
cheque for one million dollars. 

“I’m through,” he said, to an oil-man 
at the hotel. ‘I'm tired, and I want a rest. 
When I was lucky befo’e, the money didn't 
do me much good—all because of my own 
folly, suh. First of all I'm going to hunt 
up Frank Hobert and give him fifty thou- 
sand dollahs ; then I’m going away to fo'get 
I’ve got any money.” 

The news of the big deal soon spread 
around, and the Colonel was the cynosure 
of all eyes; he was besieged by impor- 
tunate callers at his hotel until he was 
forced to hide. Finally he slipped down 
from his room by a back elevator, and, 
after glancing cautiously up and down the 
street, left the hotel through the servants’ 
entrance. 

Before he had gone a block, a gentleman 
took him gently by the arm, pressed an 
expensive cigar into his hand, and deftly 
steered him into a palatial jewellery store. 

“T just want to show you some of the 
beautiful things I have in stock, General,” 
he murmured. “1 believe I’m correct in 
thinking you were once a General ? "” 

‘Not ‘ General,’ suh,” replied Markley, 
with a dry laugh. ‘ They used to call me 
‘Colonel,’ but I'm ‘ Uncle Billie ’ now.” 

“Well, if you weren’t a general you 
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deserve to be one!” answered the jeweller. 
With that he took a tray of diamonds from 
his safe. 

“Now this stone is a pure white and 
first-water,”” he said. ‘It weighs ten and 
eleven-sixteenth carats. I'll sacrifice it. 
It’s worth ten thousand dollars, but the 
way it came into my possession will enable 
me to sell it—or, I should say, give it away— 
for only eight thousand dollars.” 

The Colonel picked up the big diamond 
and looked at it with smiling interest. 

The sale was as good as made, the 
jeweller thought, and he tried to appear 
calm. The diamond had indeed been 
acquired at a bargain-price, and at eight 
thousand dollars—well, he would make a 
pretty profit. 

Meanwhile the Colonel handled the 
diamond lovingly and, picking up the 
magnifying-glass examined a facet cut at 
an unusual angle on the back of the stone. 
His heart seemed to skip a beat, and a 
strange feeling crept over him. With an 
effort he recovered himself and looked up 
at the jeweller. 

“This diamond and myself, suh,”’ he 
answered, ‘‘ are old acquaintances. Would 
you mind telling me where you bought it ?” 
He paused and passed his hand over his 
brow, for his head was throbbing just where 
the thief had hit him in the days of long ago. 

The jeweller’s face flushed, and he 
began to stammer, but the Colonel waved his 
hand airily. 

. ‘‘ Never mind, suh, never mind,” he 
went on. ‘I’m not in the market fo’ dia- 
monds, and I never shall be. A man I 
knew well made a lot of money and bought 
just such a diamond as this. He wore it 
on his shirt fo’ many years, and never had 
any mo’ luck, and eventue he lost every- 
thing. But he kept the diamond and had 
finally decided to pawn it when a couple 
of thugs knocked him cold and took the 
diamond. 

“He discovered later that while they 
were escaping from the city on a freight- 
train one of them fell between two box-cars 
and had both legs cut off above the knees. 
The other man pawned the diamond, but 
was arrested fo’ another crime and sent to 
prison fo’ seven years.’’ 

The Colonel paused, and gently returned 
the diamond to the tray. ‘‘ Would you 
believe it, suh?’ he continued. ‘‘ The 
man who had been assaulted and lost his 
diamond got well, was given a good position 
by a chance acquaintance, and made mo’ 
money over one deal than he had made 
in his whole life before. No, my friend ; 
you couldn't give me that diamond, even 
if you offered me a hund’ed thousand 
dollahs to take it !”’ 


Se 
TAMING of BEAR FARRELL 


The continuation of this 
exciting story of a quest 
for gold in the heart of 
New Guinea, amid fierce 
cannibals and_trackless 
jungles. The little party 
was led by a hulking 
ruffian known as “ Bear ” Farrell, who claimed 
that two reasons took him into the country— 
the gold and “something else.” Farrell 
proved himself an intolerable bully, and the 


Il. 


HE news that the mine we were 
seeking lay at the other end of the 
ravine was cheering indeed, for 
according to the map another 

three or four hours’ tramp should take us 
to our destination. It was now so late, 
however, that we decided to pitch camp for 
the night, agreeing that we would kindle 
ro fire lest we attracted the attention of 
the natives, whom we feared were at no 
great distance from us. 

The night passed without disturbance, 
save that occasioned by the visitation .of 
swarms of winged pests, and the following 
morning we resumed our journey along the 
less densely-wooded side of the ravine. 
We found that the map was fairly accurate, 
and long before noon we arrived at the old, 
abandoned camp. 

There, in the midst of what had once 
been a clearing, we found three bamboo huts, 
two of them on piles, and another more 
substantial structure built on the ground. 
Close by was a stream, and upon further 
investigation we discovered a number of 
damaged sluice-boxes. All these things were 
evidence as to the truth of Farrell's story. 

In the huts there was a little crude 
furniture, but no cooking utensils, no tools, 
and no bones. 

“Caught ’em alive and roasted ’em, 
that's what they did,”’ muttered the “ Bear,” 
as we gathered in the doorway of the largest 
hut and surveved the interior. ‘‘ And their 
leader's an Albino.” 

“How do you know what they did?” 
asked Howard. 

For a moment Farrell glared at him 
savagely.‘ Wasn’t there five of ’em as 
came in here and only one as got out ?” he 
cried. ‘‘ And wasn't ’e crazy when ’e got 
back to civilization and told ‘is yarn ? 
Didn't ‘e tell ‘ow they caught my father 
and the others and roasted ‘em alive, ‘cause 
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prospectors underwent 
some nerve-racking ex- 
periences before they 
succeeded in “taming” 


him and_ discovering 
what the “something 
” was. The first 


instalment described how Mr. Jarrett and 
his companions first met the “Bear,” the 
strange tale he told, and the commencement 
of the search for the lost diggings. 


they won't eat dead men? ’Ow do I know ? 
Maybe you'll know before you get out 
of ’ere!” 

We set to work at once to rebuild the 
old quarters and cut away the young 
growth of bush and timber that had sprung 
up in the clearing. After two days of 
hard work the huts had been made fairly 
comfortable and a _ good-sized clearing 
effected, the latter work being deemed 
necessary for our better protection against 
hostile natives. We also made a look-out 
in a tall tree, from which a wide area of 
country could be surveyed. Then we began 
the search for gold. 

Our very first pan showed “ colour,” 
and in a little time we struck paying ground, 
but no hen’s-egg nuggets. We saw no sign 
of natives during this time, and had it not 
been for Farrell we should have been as 
nearly contented as it is possible to be in 
such acountry. The‘ Bear,” however, was 
apparently determined to make himself as 
disagreeable as possible. He declined to 
help with the cooking, and refused point- 
blank to take his turn on watch at night. 

Had we been able to devote the whole 
of each day to work, our position would 
have been less trying; but almost imme- 
diately upon our arrival at the camp rain 
began to fall every day, which forced us to 
spend much time indoors in company with 
Farrell, And what rain it was! Never 
before had I seen such downpours—blinding, 
drowning deluges that descended unabated 
for two or three hours every afternoon, 

The hut built on the ground was soon 
discarded for those on piles, for while the 
rain was falling the water rose several 
inches inside it, although it quickly vanished 
into the swamps directly the downpour 
ceased. We soon found a good use for 
the large hut, however, by employing it as 
a cookhouse, the huts on piles having no 
accommodation for a fire. 
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Each morning, with the first glimmer 
of light above the jungle, we were up and 
at work, one of us remaining behind to 
prepare breakfast in the cook-hut. We 
had already accumulated a fair amount of 
coarse gold when one day Howard found 
a double-handful of nuggets in some pockets 
which time had honeycombed in the rocks. 
1 shall never forget Farrell’s expression as 
he handled those nuggets! At the sluice- 
boxes he could always throw two shovelfuls 
to anybody else’s one, and he would run 
backwards and forwards to examine the 
‘ riffles ” a hundred times a da’ 

From the moment of Jack’s find of 
nuggets, however, he became a veritable 
fiend for work. There seemed to be no 
‘limit to his energy—no end to-his greed. 
One night he suggested that we should 
divide the result of the day’s work every 
evening, each man taking what he had 
himself produced. Howard, however, re- 
fused to consider the proposal, though by 
agrecing to it he would have been entitled 
to a far larger share than Matthews and I. 

“Nothing doing!’ he told Farrell, 
bluntly. “ We're all equal partners here. 
When one leaves we all leave, and when we 
get back to civilization we all share evenly.” 

This opposition did not seem to improve 
the “ Bear's” temper. Surly and sarcastic 
at all times, he became almost intolerable 
as the day went by, evincing his savage 
nature particularly to Matthews, and in a 
slightly lesser degree to myself. 

At first, by swapping yarns, estimating 
the weight of our growing pile of ‘ dust,” 
and building air-castles, we were able to 
pass the evenings in a comparatively satis- 
factory fashion; but slowly and surely gloom 
settled upon the camp, and these little diver- 
sions ceased. Story-telling, whether fiction 
or fact, gave Farrell too much opportunity 
for offensive criticism, Occasionally he took 
the floor himself with accounts of his experi- 
ences, openly glorying in an unusual degree 
of depravity and filling us with disgust. 

One night he gave us a lurid account 
of a drunken orgy in the slums of Sydnev 
to which, for the sake of peace, we listened 
with apparent attention. Stony silence, 
however, greeted the end of the diatribe 


as we sat staring at the ‘ Bear’’ in the 
dull glow of the lantern. 
Seeing us gazing at him thus, Farrell 


arose and, heaping curses and maledictions 
upon our heads, trudged off to bed. 

“The man is worse than an animal,” 
said Jack Howard, when Farrell had gone— 
our sleeping quarters being in the other hut. 
““T can’t begin to understand him, All I 
know is that he needs taming. I’m getting 
utterly tired of his snecring, bullying ways.” 

“You're right,”” I replied. “I don't 
think I have ever encountered a man who 
seemed so utterly devoid of sympathy ; 
and yet: 
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“And yet there is. something about 
him,” broke in Howard, ‘ that would make 
you hesitate about killing him—not because 
of general principles, mind you, but because 
of something else, something inherent in 
the man himself.” 

“ Then you have experienced the same 
feeling?’ I queried. ‘ Well, L can go farther 
than that. I can truthfully say that, hate 
him as I do, I should not like to see harm 
befall him.’ 

Jack laughed. ‘‘ You didn’t feel that 
way when we were breaking through to the 
stream,”’ he said. 

**No, I didn’t,” I admitted; ‘ but I 
wasn't myself then. Anyway, I believe this 
strange teeling in regard to the ‘ Bear’ 
has come over me quite recently.”” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter much,’ an- 
swered Howard. “I'm going to tame him. 
The man may be all right at bottom, but 
I can’t put up with his ways very much 
longer.” 

Toward the middle of the following 
morning, as we were busily at work, we 
caught the sound of native drums. It seemed 
to come from far away, but one cannot 
judge with any degree of accuracy in the 


jungle. As we stood listening apprehen- 
sively, the beating grew gradually fainter, 


and very soon complete silence again reigned 
about us. After a moment, Farrell laughed. 

“Don't look so scared,” he sneered. 
“The 'eathens don’t know we're 'ere. If 
they did, they wouldn't be beatin’ tom- 
toms.” With that he fell to working again 
as if nothing had occurred. 

The rest of us deemed it wise, however, 
to maintain a look-out for the time being, 
and so we sent Chris to our watch-tower,. 
Five minutes later, when we turned to call 
the “ Bear's” attention to a newly-dis- 
we found he had 
We decided that he had gone 
of the huts, and were about to 
the matter from our minds, when 
joined us. 

““Where do you suppose Farrell went ?”’ 
he asked us. 

We shook our heads unconcernedly. 

“He left almost as soon as I did,” 
Matthews went on, rapidly.‘ Thought I 
wouldn't see him, as I was walking toward 
the look-out. But I turned just in time to 
see him enter the jungle yonder.” He indi- 
cated the wall to the right. ‘ He slunk 
into the bush with a glance behind to see 
whether any of us had observed him.” 

‘Just one of his crazy antics,” said 
Howard. “ He'll be back in a minute.” 

But Howard's minute lengthened into 
an hour, and then into several hours, and 
at noon the “ Bear "’ had not returned. By 
this time our perplexity had developed into 
anxiety, and when Matthews suggested that 
Farrell had gone to betray us to the natives 
we experienced something like alarm, 


covered pocket of gold, 
vanished. 
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““He may figure that he can turn us 
over to the natives and get away himself 
with the gold,” reasoned Matthews. ‘‘ You 
know as well as I do that it was the beating 
of those drums that caused him to go.” 

We tried to laugh at our friend's sus- 
picions, but nevertheless there was no mirth 
in the laughter. 

That afternoon, in the midst of a 
drenching torrent of rain, the ‘ Bear” 
returned. As he stood in the doorway, 
sodden, his garments dripping a great pool 
about his feet, he regarded us angrily. 
“ Well,” he snarled, “ got anything to say ?”’ 

“ Nothing,” replied Howard. ‘‘ We were 
surprised to find you had left so abruptly. 
And, of course, we shouldn't mind knowing 
where you went.” 

“Huh!” cried Farrell. ‘“ I went into 
the jungle, and couldn't find my way out.” 

With that he set about ransacking the 
hut for something to eat, and question him 
as we would we could learn nothing as to 
the reason for his sudden disappearance ; 
we received nothing but abuse by way of 
answer. Seeing the utter futility of further 
inquiries, we finally desisted, inwardly 
resolving that in future we would keep a 
strict watch on the ‘ Bear’s ’’ movements. 

As the days passed our supply of provi- 
sions gradually gave out, and we were 
forced to resort to yams, taro, and other 
bush foods. These served to stay the pangs 
of hunger, but they could not satisfy the 
craving for bacon, eggs, and bread. Food 
was the least of our troubles, however ; for 


sickness now began to manifest itself 
among us. 
Only through an inordinate use of 


quinine did we keep from actually suc- 
cumbing to it—all except Farrell, who, 
apart from growing more and more surly, 
showed no signs of being affected by the 
hysical ordeal we were undergoing. The 
lack of proper foods and the semi-illness to 
which we were subjected, together with the 
ever-increasing hatcfulness of the ‘ Bear,” 
could hardly be calculated to add anything 
to our good nature. Yet the steadily- 
growing store of gold did much to help us 
to bear up. 

We resolved among ourselves that we 
would ignore the insults of Farrell and 
endeavour to get through without an actual 
fight if possible. 

But Fate took a hand in the game, and 
the end came suddenly, in spite of our 
determination to keep the peace. 

We had brought a couple of quarts of 
whisky along with us, knowing that we 
should need it in case of acute sickness ; 
and this we had resolutely refused to touch, 
although Farrell frequently threw out hints 
as to the desirability of a ‘‘ little snort.”” 

“Td give my soul for one good drink 
of whisky,” he remarked one morning. 

“1 doubt if anyone would pay such a 
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price for that soul of yours,” Howard re- 
torted. ‘‘ However, in a short time you'll 
be able to buy all the Scotch you want, 
without making sacrifices for it.” 

Such a remark from Matthews or myself 
would have called forth a stream of threats 
and abuse; but Farrell, though he feared 
no man, seemed to have an instinctive 
respect for Howard and seldom resented 
the latter’s word to any great degrec. He 
said no more on the subject, and we were 
soon at work again. 

In the course of the morning, the 
“ Bear ’’ made several trips to our eating- 
hut, but there was nothing unusual in this, 
and we took little notice of it. As we 
had again heard the beating of native 
drums early in the morning, Howard was 
doing sentry duty on the look-out tree, so 
that Chris and I were working with Farrell. 

The latter returned from one of his 
visits to the hut just in time to see Matthews 
struggling with a fallen log which lay in 
our way. Pushing my friend aside, he 
stooped, lifted the log, and threw it over 
the bank without any apparent effort, 
crooning sarcastically as he did so: “‘ Little 
stick too big for mam’s baby ?” 

It was the breaking-point for Chris, 
and I saw tears of mortified pride start to 
hiseyes. He was the youngest and slightest 
of the four of us, and this rough life was a 
new experience to him; but he had kept 
up his end like a man, and only a brainless 
bully would have treated him as Farrell 
did. I hesitated to interfere, lest I should 
precipitate the trouble which the three of 
us had been striving to avert, 

But Matthews took matters into his own 
hands. He grabbed his gun, and had I not 
stepped between him and Farrell he would. 
have shot the latter where he stood. A 
sneer of wicked satisfaction appeared on the 
“ Bear’s " face as he saw Matthews’ intention. 

“Ah, you would, would you?” he 
growled, grinding his teeth savagely. Look- 
ing past me at Matthews, he advanced 
slowly, his fingers crooked and his head 
thrust forward. Never before had he 
appeared so utterly fiendish as at that 
moment. I forgot the mysterious senti- 
ment which at times had come over me in 
regard to this man, and all the hatred which 
had been accumulating inside me during 
the days of his bullying and insults welled 
up. I swung my shovel over my shoulder 
and yelled to him to stop. 

“Stay where you are,” 
I'll split your skull for you!” 

At my threat, he stopped—not from 
fear, I am inclined to think, but from sheer 
astonishment at the fact that I should dare 
to oppose him. He stood there eyeing the 
pair of us, his figure crouched and the 
muscles of his face working convulsively. 

“So there’s two of you in this little 
game, eh?” he snarled. “I’m a mad dog 


I cried, ‘ or 
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and you’re fixin’ to kill me.” His lips 
were drawn back, revealing his yellow 
teeth, and his eyes had narrowed to mere 
in-points of venom. He dropped his 
and to his gun, and I saw that he 
intended to rush us. He could have shot 


“* Well,’ he snarled, ‘ got 
anything to say?’” 


either of us then; but that was not the 
way of the ‘‘ Bear.” 

A peculiar mixture of fear, hatred, 
and doubt filled me as I realized that he 
was game enough to tackle us with his 
hands, notwithstanding our weapons and 
the fact that he could have used his own. 

I think that all three of us were so 
intent upon the happenings of the moment 
that we had completely forgotten the exist- 
ence of Howard, for as we stood there the 
sound of his familiar voice startled us as 
though it were the sound of a rifle-shot. 

“Leave your gun alone, Farrell,” he 
ordered. “And throw up your hands, or 
I'll blow out vour brains.” 

Seeing the trouble from his platform, 
he had hastily descended and crept up 
behind the “ Bear,”’ and now he stood press- 
ing the muzzle of his rifle into the small of 
the other man's back, There was some- 
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thing comical in the expression on Farrell's 
face as he realized that he was cornered. 

“IT guess you've got a touch of fever,” 
Howard went on, as the bully raised his 
arms. “ Better get back to the camp and 
take a dose of quinine.”” 

Farrell glared at him over his shoulder ; 
then he scowled at us and, with a string of 
oaths, walked away. When he had dis- 
appeared into one of the huts, Howard 
turned to us. s 

“Well, boys,” he said. ‘I reckon 
we've come to the parting of the ways. 
The only thing for us to do now is to clean 
up and get out. Matters have become too 
serious. I didn't tell you fellows, because 
1 didn't want to increase your worries, but 
just after we heard those tom-toms this 


tried to sneak into 
the jungle again. I stopped him. 

“He fairly frothed with rage, but he 
would not tell me why he wanted to get 
out there. I'msick of the whole business. I 
think we've enough gold now to satisfy us, and 
the sooner we get away from here the better.”’ 

“ But it’s not right,” Matthews pro- 
tested, still smarting from the memory of 
the recent insult. “It isn’t right that we 
should leave such a valuable claim just on 
account of Farrell, especially when you con- 
sider the difficulty we had in getting here.” 

“No; it isn't right,” answered Jack, 


morning the ‘‘ Bear” 
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“ But I don’t see how we can remain and 
not kill the ‘ Bear.’ His constant bullying, 
his insults, and his disagreeableness in 
general are bad enough ; but now he seems 
to be adding treachery to his other evil 
qualities. We may argue the matter all 
we please and try to fool ourse but we 
sha'n't get anywhere. If Farrell isn’t trying 
to sell us to the natives, what's his game ?”’ 

“Now that we're here, I don't think 
we ought to let him conquer us,’ I put in. 
“We can watch him closely, and if he makes 
a move that we have good reasons to believe 
may prove fatal to us, we can shoot him 
down like the animal he is. If he makes 
another trip into the jungle I'll shoot him 
mysclf.”” 

“Well, we'll try it for a little while 
longer, at any rate,”’ said Howard. ‘‘ But 
I don’t think we shall be able to stay unless 
we tame the ‘ Bear,’ "’ 

Howard went back to the look-out 
station, and Matthews and I returned to 
our work, though in a rather half-hearted 
fashion. We had been digging only a few 
minutes when we heard a low whistle from 
Howard, and looking round, saw him 
pointing to the camp and imitating the 
motions of a man drinking from a bottle. 
The next moment we heard the “ Bear's” 
rough voice uplifted in a song. 

I looked at Matthews, and saw that his 
usually good-natured face was convulsed 
with rage. 

“That means good-bye to our whisky, 
the hog!’ he growled. ‘ He'd sacrifice us 
all to gratify his craving for drink.” 

It was obvious that Farrell had revenged 
himself upon us for the recent trouble by 
breaking into our stock of whisky. On 
investigation, we found that he had finished 
one quart and spilled most of the second. 
He soon lapsed into a state of utter insen- 
sibility, and snored through the remainder 
of the day. I slept with my hand caressing 
my gun that night, and I believe Matthews 
did the same. 

Judging by the amount of fried yam 
which the “ Bear’ consumed for breakfast 
the following morning, his drinking-bout 
had done him little physical harm, but it 
had certainly not improved his temper. 
Howard was on guard while the rest of us 
ate, and Farrell made the meal pleasant 
for Matthews and me by constant references 
to the quarrel of the day before. 

Matthews’ usual good-nature had re- 
asserted itself by this time, and he answered 
in conciliatory tones. This, however, only 
seemed to ruttle the ‘" Bear ’’ the more, and 
he grew more and more abusive, ending 
at last by hitting Matthews a back-handed 
blow across the mouth. Next moment the 
three of us were tangled up on the floor, 
together with fried yam, hot tea, and 
splinters of bamboo table. 

The scutile had not lasted long when 


* jerked the Bear” 
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a hand grabbed me and dragged me clear of 
the mi 


Pp. 
. Say, ‘ Bear,’ what's the grouch this 
morning ? ” 


” asked Howard, sternly. 

By way of reply Farrell spat out a 
mouthful of oaths. 

He was still cursing when Howard 
struck him a stinging blow across the face 
with his open hand, grabbed his tousled 
hair, and dragged him outside. Here he 
to his feet and gave him 
another slap that sent him = staggering. 
Steadying himself for an instant, Farrell 
rushed at Howard, but he had taken only 
three or four paces when he found himself 
looking into the muzzle of a Colt's revolver. 
He stopped and raved. 

“Save your breath, ‘ Bear,’ advised 
Howard, his manner unusually — calm. 
“ Throw away your gun and peel off your 
clothes. The three of us have done our 
best to avoid an actual fight with you ; 
but you won't have it so. Now I'm going 
to tame you. 

Always eager for a fight, Farrell did 
as he was bid. 

Howard also discarded his thin shirt 
and his weapon, and the two men faced 
each other. 

Farrell was the first to make an offensive 
move. 

Lowering his head, he let out an animal- 
like roar and charged his opponent. Howard 
side-stepped, and the bully rushed past him. 
Swinging round, Farrell charged again, and 
again he was evaded. 

“Come on, Yank!” he yelled, deri- 
sively. ‘' Let’s feel you.” 

The only answer he received was a 
ripping right upper-cut to the nose, which 
straightened his head with a jerk and 
splashed his face with blood. This was 
followed by a couple of body smashes which 
landed before he could recover from the first 
blow. He stopped and dashed a hand across 
his mouth, cursing at Howard as he did so. 

“I'l have your blood for this, Yank,” 
he hissed, glaring at his smiling adversary. 

“Don't be greedy,"” laughed Howard, 
as the “ Bear”’ snuffled and spat. ‘ You've 
got more of your own there than you can 
swallow.” 

With another roar, Farrell rushed at 
him again. This time they met toe to toe. 
With no apparent effort at defence on the 
part of either, they smashed and heaved, 
emitting resounding grunts as sledge-hammer 
blows connected with naked flesh. In a 
few moments both men were blood-spattered 
from head to waist, their steady blows sound- 
ing like the thud-thudding of native drums. 

With his powerful frame, Farrell had 
an advantage in this in-fighting. He adopted 
the tactics of the bulldog, refusing to break 
from his opponent. Grunting, and swinging 
his arms like a pair of battering-rams, he 
seemed scarcely to be aware of the short-arm 
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upper-cuts 
which Howard, 
with elbows 
close, kept ripping to 
his face until the 
“ Bear’s ” countenance 
was of the colour 


and general appearance of a raw beef-steak. 

After a few minutes of this murderous 
work, Howard slipped on the rotting vege- 
tation, dropping to his knees. Before he 
could regain his feet, Farrell had landed with 
all his weight on his chest. The blow was 
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“Lowering his head, he let out 
an animal-like roar and charged 
his opponent.” 


too high to do any material harm, though 
Howard was knocked completely over, 
Farrell was so badly winded, however, that 
he could not take advantage of his moment- 
ary success, and before he could regain his 
breath, Jack was again upon his feet. 
“That’s round one, Yank,” 
Farrell, ‘‘ Take your minute.” 
Matthews and I, who had been dancing 
round the combatants and shouting excited 
and incoherent advice to Howard, now 
rushed to his side, while the ‘‘ Bear” 
stepped to the creek for a dipper of water. 
“Keep away from him, Howard,’ we 


gasped 
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urged. ‘Use your left and avoid close 
quarters.” 

Howard smiled confidently. ‘‘ That’s 
all right,”” he answered. ‘ Don’t worry ; 
I've got his number. I was only trying 
him out to sce whether he's really game. I 
guess he is.”” He waved us aside and leaped 
to his feet as Farrell approached. 

“Come on, ‘ Bear,’"’ he laughed. 
“Come on and get some more blood.” 

Farrell did not hesitate. Throwing down 
the pannikin from which he had been 
drinking, he advanced toward Howard, his 
body crouched and an evil glitter in his eyes. 
Silvery beads of perspiration glistened at the 
ends of the hairs on his breast. With his 
battered face and his stealthy attitude he 
looked wholly bestial. 

There was a strange hush upon all of 
us—a strained silence, broken only by the 
drone of enormous blow-flies, the shriller 
voices of myriads of smaller insects, and 
the occasional squawk of an unseen parrot. 
It seemed to me that I could hear the 
beating of my heart as I waited for the 
fight to be renewed. 

Howard, who was fully half a head 
taller than the ‘“ Bear,” glided right and 
left, his sloping shoulders and long biceps 
giving evidence of his tremendous hitting 
powers. With the precision of a well-oiled 
engine, the muscles of his white, perspiring 
body responded to every impulse of his 
brain. A few unsuccessful rushes on the 
part of Farrell—rushes which were met by 
whip-like smacks on the ribs—started the 
second round. 

Then followed an upper-cut to Farrell’s 
damaged nose. Snorting, the ‘‘ Bear ”’ tore 
in, determined to get to close quarters, but 
Howard had other ideas. Smiling tauntingly, 
weaving in and out, selecting his spots 
carefully, he drove repeated sledge-hammer 
blows against his opponent’s hirsute bulk, 
cutting the flesh or raising angry crimson 
welts, without the other succeeding in 
placing a single solid blow in return. 

Farrell’s face and shoulders were wet 
with blood; but his spirit was as fiery as 
ever. Once more he rushed at his nimble 
enemy. A skilful feint misled him, and a 
dexterous left hook which followed closed 
his right eye. Thereupon he lost his head 
completely, his fighting becoming nothing 
but a series of aimless rushes and potentially 
annihilating blows that failed to land. 

Howard's lightness of foot made his 
adversary almost frantic. After one of his 
aimless rushes, he paused and glared at 
Howard out of his one serviceable eye. 
!” he gasped. “ What do you think 
is—a cake-walk ? Stand still and fight 
like a man,” 

With a curse on his lips, he made a last 
determined effort to close in, but Howard 
stopped him suddenly with a right hand 
which he brought up from somewhere below 
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his knees. Farrell’s legs wobbled, and his 
jaw dropped. In an instant Howard drew 
back his left foot, gave his body a half 
turn, and with every ounce of his strength 
landed a left hook behind Farrell’s ear. The 
“ Bear's "’ knees crumpled, his head sagged, 
and he dropped in an ugly-looking heap. 

“He's out! He’s out!" yelled Mat- 
thews, dancing a war-dance while he hugged 
Howard excitedly. F 

“Yes; he’s out,” agreed Howard. 
“ But I doubt whether he’s licked.” 

He took a drink of water which I 
handed him and then, regardless of his 
own hurts, helped to revive his unconscious 
opponent. It was fully twenty minutes 
before the sleeping ‘ Bear '’ awoke. His 
Next action at once made it clear that 
Jack had guessed correctly. 

He staggered to his feet, still lusting for 
the fight, and rubbed his eyes in an effort 
to clear his brain. When his fingers came 
in contact with the injured optic I noticed 
him wince with pain. 

“What the blazes!’ he muttered. as 
he stared at Howard in bewildered surprise. 

“That's round two, ‘ Bear,’” said 
Howard, ‘‘ Take your minute.” 

The remainder of the fight was a pitiful 
display of bulldog courage against merciless 
skill. “It ended with a sudden smashing 
left-hand blow to the solar plexus and a 
lightning right to the point of the jaw, the 
latter sounding like the smack of an axe 
against the trunk of an ironbark tree. 

Farrell went to sleep again; and this 
time it took us half an hour to revive him. 
When he opened his eyes he groaned and 
raised himself painfully to a sitting posture. 
Then, seeing Howard at work close by, 
cleaning the “‘ riffies,’’ he realized that he 
was beaten. 

Somchow, I had hoped the defeat would 
have an improving influence on him—that 
he would be easier to get along with, knowing 
that he had met his master, but when I saw 
the look that came into his one good eye 
as he gazed at his conqueror I knew that 
he was tamed only as a bear is tamed; 
that his savage instincts were still strong 
within him. Seeing him sitting up, Howard 
walked over with outstretched hand. 

“Shake hands, ‘ Bear,’’’ he said, 
heartily. “It was a good fight, but you 
haven’t had the training. I beat Kid 
McCraw once, just before he won the 
heavyweight championship, so it’s no dis- 
grace for you to have lost.” 

Farrell answered with a scowl of hate, 
ignoring the proffered hand. 

“There ain't anyone ever beat me up 
yet and got away with it,” he announced. 
™ My turn'll come.” 

With a shrug of his shoulders, Howard 
went back to the ‘ riffles.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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BURIED TREASURE 


a 


URIED trea- 
sure! What 
visions those 


two small 
words conjure up, 
even in the most un- 
imaginative mind. 
And what place could 
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occurred to him 
that the steps 
might give access to 
some ancient vault. 
He had accordingly 
sought out his friend 
Cortot, and they had 


Syers . 


be more appropriate | 
to such thoughts than | 
ancient Carthage | 
Carthage the mighty, | 
| 
| 


which the Romans 


only succeeded in walt 


A queer story of a hunt for buried 
treasure in the ruins of Ancient Car- 
thage, a man who disappeared, and a 
strange discovery in a subterranean 
“The facts are absolutely true,” 
writes Mr. Syers, “ but I have altered 


emer decided to dig secretly 
and see where the 

; steps led to. 

{ The population of 

| Carthage, 1 should ex- 
plain, is always on the 
alert for buried trea- 


destroying by foul ‘Omévor ‘twovot the es.” sure, whether it be 
treachery ? - broken statuary or 
One evening, —-—\—— maine -—-—— hidden jewels. It is 


whilst staying at a 

friend’s villa situated close to that long- 
vanished city, where scarce one stone now 
stands upon another, my thoughts somehow 
turned to buried treasure. I had strolled 
out upon the balcony overlooking the still 
waters of the ‘‘ Cothon,” or naval harbour. 

The night was warm and still; the 
mimosa trees scented the heavy air almost 
unpleasantly. Looking down to where, that 
morning, the Arab gardener had started to 
dig the site for a new fountain, I was sur- 
prised to see two small lights flickering over 
the spot where the first hole had been dug. 
Gazing more intently I saw Ahmed, the 
gardener, and Monsieur Cortot, the French 
chef, silently shovelling away the hard, 
dry earth, sweating profusely, but perse- 
vering manfully in spite of the heat. 

Then I re- 
membered that 
before Ahmed 
had left work for 
the day, his 
spade had struck 
something solid, 
which turned out 
to be three stone 


steps leading 
down into the 
earth. But, 


“* knocking - off ” 
time having 
arrived, he had 
ceased opera- 
tions, and_ no- 
thing would in- 
duce him to dig 


true that the French 
records in Tunis do not indicate that any 
considerable amount of treasure has ever 
been found, other than articles of archivo- 
logical interest; but there are many tales 
current of Bedouins and others who have 
ploughed the fields that now occupy the 
site of ancient Carthage, and then suddenly 
returned to their native towns or villages 
with mysteriously-acquired fortunes. 

Half the people, it seems to me, are 
perpetually digging for ‘' finds,”” whilst the 
other half employs itself trying to discover 
what they have unearthed. 

Having silently watched the efforts of 
the two excavators for some time I finally 
retired to bed, it being already past mid- 
night. Next morning, after breakfast, I met 
Cortot, the chef, seated on a garden chair 
taking an airing. 
I promptly 
tackled him on 
the subject of his 
nocturnal enter- 
prise, inquiring 
why he and the 
gardener had 
filled in the hole 
again, as it now 
appeared just as 
it had done the 
day before, in 
spite of their 
strenuous 
etlorts. Cortot 
looked sur- 
prised, smiled 
sheepishly, and 


further that day. 
Evidently, how- 
ever, it had 


The site of ancient Carthage as it appears to-day, 
covered with small Arab villages. 


began to stam- 
mer some sort of 
explanation, 
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Digging up the drains of the villa. 


“Did you find anything?” I inter- 
rupted, whereupon he answered “ No” so 
romptly that my suspicions were aroused. 
owever, as he was evidently on the defen- 
sive I dropped the subject. 

All that day, I noticed, the work on the 
fountain site remained untouched. This, I 
discovered, was due to the fact that Ahmed 
the gardener had suddenly departed to visit 
his father, who was ill in Monastir. Ahmed's 
unexpected journey immediately confirmed 
the idea dawning in my mind that the two 
conspirators had found something really 
valuable during their nocturnal delving. 

Days went by, Ahmed did not return, 
and finally another gardener was called in, 
the man who builds all the fountains in 
Carthage—which is, why they all look alike ! 
He went to work at once and before long 
the fountain was finished, its cooling spray 
being very grateful in the increasing heat. 

Then, like a thunderbolt, came sundry 
happenings that rudely upset all my fanciful 
theories concerning Ahmed and_ buried 
treasure. 

One morning a smartly-dressed official 
from Tunis called to see the owner of the 
villa. His business, it appeared, was to 
make inquiries concerning the whereabouts 
of Ahmed the gardener, as the latter's 
wife and relations in Monastir had com- 
plained that the lady’s allowance had not 
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reached her for over a month. My 
friend gave the caller all the infor- 
mation available — facts already 
known to the officials—and_ the 
functionary departed, more puzzled 
than when he arrived. 

There followed endless interro- 
gations, sheafs of letters, and scores 
of official forms to fill up. Spite of 
every effort, the missing Ahmed 
could not be found. The whole 
territory was searched, but without 
success; it seemed as though the 
gardener had vanished into thin air. 

The mystery set my brain work- 
ing again; horrible suspicions that 
I could not banish kept occurring to 
me. Had Ahmed and Cortot really 
found some great treasure? The 
idea was not so far-fetched, after 
all, for the villa was near the com- 
mercial harbour of ancient Carthage, 
and rich merchants had been known 
to hide their wealth before now. If 
so, perhaps greed had got the upper 
hand of Cortot and he had secretly 
made away with his partner. 

And yet, looking at him, one 
felt that such a thing was prepos- 
terous. Cortot wasa small, fat man, 
with loose, flabby cheeks, pale as 
the exquisite pastry he made, whilst 
Ahmed was a bronzed and_ hairy 
giant well able to take care of him- 
self. The idea of poor little Cortot 
as a cold-blooded murderer was absurd. 

Nevertheless, I could not dismiss the 
matter from my mind, and finally I went 
to my friend, told him all I had seen, and 
outlined my suspicions. He received the 
news without surprise, for he also, it ap- 
peared, had observed the nocturnal ex- 
cavations from his bedroom window. He 
was very sorry, he said, but he could not 
remove the fountain, as I suggested, and 
endeavour to discover where the steps really 
led to. In his opinion, apparently, my 
ideas were fantastic. And so the mystery, 
if mystery there was, remained unsolved. — 

Meanwhile the hunt for the vanished 
Ahmed slackened and was finally abandoned 
altogether ; the authorities, seemingly, had 
given up all hope of tracing him. 

Some months later a very unromantic 
and annoying thing happened at the house 
—something went wrong with the drains. 
The villa is built on the remains of four 
ancient Punic cisterns. One contains fresh 
water from a spring, another salt water from 
the sea, which laps the terrace of the villa. 
A third has been turned into a combined 
larder, coal-cellar, and general store, whilst 
the fourth and largest is reserved for the 
drainage of the house. 

Something or other had gone wrong 
with this, and it was decided that the only 
way of getting at the trouble was by digging 


a hole down to 1t by the side of the house, 
under the sitting-room window. Gangs of 
three men at a time worked all day in an 
endeavour to get the job done quickly. 

The work was nearly finished when one 
workman, more curious than his fellows, 
tried to open a little door he had discovered 
in the side of the big cistern. It had, ap- 
parently, been walled up at some time or 
other, and he attacked it with a pick. 

After a few blows the door collapsed— 
as did the man, overcome by a rush of poison- 
ous gases that burst forth from the opening. 
The workman—a young Maltese—having 
been carried into the house and restored 
to consciousness, we waited for the atmos- 
phere to clear somewhat before we descended 
to explore the chamber that apparently lay 
beyond the doorway. 

Two of the men accompanied us, and 
once inside the small door we found our- 
selves in a huge underground vault, ap- 
parrently of great antiquity, concerning the 
existence of which the architect and builder 
of the villa must have been in complete 
ignorance. Its farther wall could be dimly 
seen by the light of the flickering candles 
we held, and in the corner a staircase led 
to a stone trapdoor in the 
roof. Inthe centre of the 
floor, beside a small, well- 
like opening that 
had also been 
covered with a 
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slab, we came across a huddled heap, and to 
our amazement discovered it to be a man 


“I saw Ahmed, the gardener, and Monsieur Cortot, the French chef, silently shovelling 
away the hard, dry earth.” 
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lying face downwards. He had obviously 
been dead for some time, and, plucking up 
his courage, my friend turned the body 
over, hoping to be able to identify it. Of 
all the gruesome sights I have ever seen I 
think this was the worst, for the face was 
blackened and burnt utterly beyond recog- 
nition. We felt convinced, 
however, that the corpse was 
that of the missing Ahmed, 
and we were finally able to 
identify it by the clothes and 
a silver ring that the gardener 
habitually wore. 

Between his outstretched 
hands was a “' gargoulette '’— 
one of the small earthenware 
jars used in the olden days for 
burying the “‘ sacrifice of the 
first-born "’ and sometimes to 
conceal treasure. Picking it 
I found inside a small 
Egyptian eye of blue por- 
celain, perhaps placed there 
to‘ guard” valuables. All the 
vessel now contained, how- 
was three seed pea a 
fair-sized unpolished ruby, and a few small 
bones. The ruby, on closer examination, 
proved to have a small fish deeply engraved 
on it—an emblem, as I subsequently dis- 
covered, of the Egyptian cult of Isis. 

When we had recovered from the first 
shock of our gruesome discovery we removed 
the body to the outer cistern, and imme- 
diately informed the authorities. They came 
at once, and promptly began an inquiry. 
Monsieur Cortot 
was sent for, as 
the last person to 
have seen Ahmed 
alive, and when 
he was con- 
fronted with the 
corpse he imme- 
diately became 
very agitated 
and offered to 
tell all he knew. 

He had ac- 
companied —Ah- 
med in the mid- 
night search for 
treasure, he said, 
and had helped 
him to dig the 
hole at the bot- 
tom of the three 
steps. They 
discovered a 
stone slab— the one we had seen in the roof of 
the cistern—opened it, and went a little way 
down the steps. Then his courage had failed 
him, and regardless of Ahmed’s jeers at his 
cowardice he fled and returned to bed. 

Next morning, on discovering Ahmed’s 
absence, he came to the conclusion the 


The “gargoulette” that con- 
tained the pearls and the 
ruby. 


The completed fountain. 
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Arab had found some treasure and decamped 
with it. Thereupon he hurriedly filled up 
the hole they had jointly dug and, in order 
to conceal their midnight escapade, invented 
the story of Ahmed’s departure for Monastir. 

What happened after Cortot left Ahmed 
can only be surmised. Probably the gar- 
dener descended into the old 
cistern and found it empty. 
Hunting round, he came 
across another trapdoor, this 
time in the floor, and knelt 
down beside it, standing the 
lantern ononeside. Exerting 
all his strength, he pulled up 
the slab, saw the “ gargou- 
lette’’ standing on a small 
ledge beneath the stone, and 
eagerly grabbed at it. 

This, of course, is all con- 
jectural, but what happened 
next is even more uncertain. 
The Arab workmen. vowed 
that a spirit set to guard the 
treasure forthwith slew the 
impious desecrator of the 
dead, for the tiny bones inside 
the jar, with the pearls and ruby, were found 
to be those of a baby. 

This explanation, of course, was alto- 
gether too fantastic for the matter-of-fact 
French officials. Their theory was to the 
effect that in all probability the cistern 
gradually filled with gases from the newly- 
opened chamber below. These, mixing with 
the purer air above, finally formed an 
explosive mixture which was ignited by the 
lantern standing 
near the unfor- 


tunate gar- 
dener’s face. 
This, o1 


course, would 
account for his 
terrible injuries, 
though no explo- 
sion had been 
heard in the 
house. If there 
was any treasure 
in the ‘ gargou- 
lette'’ beside the 
pearls and the 
ruby it must 
have dropped 
back into the 
lower chamber. 
I call it a cham- 
ber, but quite 
likely it may 
have been a well. Anyway, after what had 
happened none of us had any wish to explore 
it. The cistern was carefully sealed up, and 
so the matter ended. I am painfully aware 
that this is a very disappointing ending to 
a story of buried treasure, but I am dealing 
with facts and not fiction. 


Looking out over part of the Great African Rift. 
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The experiences of a cinematographer who set out with a roving commission to travel 
through the Great Rift Valley, visit Mount Elgon, the home of the cave-dwellers, pass 
on to Lake Victoria Nyanza and Uganda, and finally ascend the far-famed “Mountains 


of the Moon.” 


It was an ambitious programme, and provided Mr. Ayliffe with many 


adventures, as this narrative shows. 


S a cinematographer it was always 
my ambition to take my camera 
into the more remote parts of the 
world, and when a chance came 

for me to make films in “ British East ” 
and Central Africa, I grasped it with both 
hands, and plunged at once into the manifold 
preparations for the journey. 

As most cinematographers who have 
known the wanderlust will agree, this was 
an opportunity not to be missed, and I 
think I may claim to have made the most 
of it. At the end of a year I returned with 
a good many thousand feet of film, most of 
which will in due course be seen, and I 
hope appreciated, by the public in both 
England and America, while, if I may say 
it without immodesty, there stands to my 


credit the feat of making, for cinematograph 
purposes, the first ascent to the snows of 
the far-famed but still little-known Moun- 
tains of the Moon, and to obtain successful 
pictures of these awe-inspiring heights, as 
well as of being the first man to follow in 
the footsteps of the Duke of Abruzzi in 
making the ascent at the climax of the 
rainy season. 

I planned an itinerary that would take 
me right through the Great Rift Valley, 
across Mount Elgon, the home of the cave- 
dwellers, down to the mighty Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, into Uganda, and so to the Ruwen- 
zori Range, whose white-capped peaks are 
often visible at a distance of eighty or 
ninety miles. 

Throughout the greater part of the trip 
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I had no white companion, as my resources 
did not permit the luxury of engaging an 
experienced hunter to organize and lead the 
expedition for me. Instead, I was obliged 
to rely almost entirely on the goodwill of 
the natives, and 1 may state at once that 
in practically no instance was I “ let down” 
by the tribesfolk or their chiefs. 

I arrived in Nairobi one day in the 
autumn of 1922, and forthwith started 
getting together the outfit I required, in- 
cluding camp kit, ammunition, tinned food 
supplies, a hundred and one miscellaneous 
items—and “ Lizzie.” 

“ Lizzie,”” of course, was a Ford motor- 
car, equipped with a light safart body in 
place of the customary seating accommo- 


dation. She had seen better days. The 
Englishman from whom I bought her 


admitted that she had an obscure internal 
complaint which had never been properly 
diagnosed, and suggested that a course 
of treatment in the African highlands would 
remedy the trouble. 
His frankness impressed me, and, having 
put “ Lizzie" through her paces as well as I 
knew how, I gave him the price he named, 
piled my goods and chattels in behind, and 
soon after dawn one bright and cheerful 
morning bumped out of Nairobi, en route 
for Lake Magadi, the ‘ lake of soda,” lying 
at the southern end of the Rift Valley, 
close to the Tanganyika territory border. 
The track—one ¢an scarcely call it a 
road—leads through part of the great game 
reserve of the Colony, and after the first few 
miles I found myself glimpsing impala, 
eland, and other animals unfamiliar to me. 
Antelope in great numbers foregathered on 
the horizon, but dispersed like cloud- 
shadows before “ Lizzie's’’ rattling ap- 
proach, while once I spotted a zebra herd, 
the striking contrast of the animals’ black 
and white markings with their surroundings 
giving me quite a thrill as I set eyes on 
them for the first time in their wild state. 
Shortly afterwards “ Lizzie’ provoked 
my displeasure by shedding a front tyre as 
we ran through a stony defile, in which 
the engine reverberated with the noise of 
a thousand hailstones. I pulled up and, 
after lighting the incandescent lamps, for 
dusk was almost on us, set about replacing 
the tyre, prior to finishing the last ten miles 
of the da 
I was struggling with the wretched 
business of levering the tyre into position 
when I heard a rustling noise in some 
bushes opposite. Peering white-faced into 
the darkness, I made out a skulking form 
which, as it slid forward momentarily into 
the glare of the lights, I recognized as that 
of a hyena. Not even a lion could have 
given me a greater scare at that moment. 
Evidently ‘ Lizzie’ had also received 
a shock, for although I started her up again 
and again, until my fingers were raw and 
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sore, she refused to do more than heave 
wheezily and, with a deep sigh, drop back 
into a silence that was more awe-inspiring 
than the awful clatter of the echoes she 
had stirred in the gorge a few minutes 
previously. 

Subsequently I had many experiences 
that made this particular incident pale into 
insignificance. Yet in retrospect none of 
them seems to have inspired a greater 
medley of emotions. It was my first night 
in the wilds. Africa went to sleep in a 
darkness that was so intense I imagined 1 
could feel it, and I remained awake for 
hours, my nerves tingling with the unique 
sensation of being absolutely alone, literally 
miles from anywhere, until, just before dawn, 
1 fell into fitful slumber. 

It was getting late when I turned out 
of my blankets, and the flies were already 
busy. To my relief, ‘‘ Lizzie” graciously 
permitted herself to start at the third time 
of asking, and in a very few minutes we 
were bounding away in the direction of the 
bandha, or grass house, where it had been 
my intention to pass the previous night. 


THE “LAKE OF SODA.” 


Reaching Kajiado, after paying a cal 
at the bandha, the home of a hospitable 
settler, I boarded a motor trolley, and was 
whirled down to the Lake of Soda, sixty 
miles away. Magadi is situated at an 
altitude of two thousand feet, and is one 
of the “hobs of hell ’—cmphatically with 
the lid off ! 

The lake is thirty miles long and five 
miles wide, and at first sight reminds one 
of nothing so much as a frozen sea, its sur- 
face tinted with pink and pale blue. It 
contains enormous deposits of carbonate of 
soda, which Nature, by some mysterious 
process, replaces as rapidly as the substance 
is removed by the company exploiting the 
lake. 

History shows that the soda deposits 
were originally worked by the ancient 
Fgyptians ages ago, the soda being trans- 
ported to Egypt on the backs of pack 
animals. Yet although thousands of tons 
are annually taken from the lake, the existing 
deposits are estimated to comprise well over 
two hundred million tons, a figure which 
may be taken as more or less permanent. 

The heat at the lakeside being unbear- 
able, I decided to get through my work as 
quickly as I could, and make for the healthier 
temperature of the plains. I had heard of a 
district a hundred and twenty miles away 
where game was said to be plentiful, and so 
I went back to the railhead, and set off for 
it, accompanied this time by a native ‘‘ boy” 
whom I dubbed “ Bill ” for sweet simplicity’s 
sake. 

“Bill,” let me tell you, was a rather 
dandified youth of something between 
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sixteen and twenty-six. . He was of Kikuyu 
blood, and had achieved the distinction of 
being the acknowledged lord and master of 
an establishment comprising two cows—the 
cows aly come first among the Kikuyus— 
two wives, and three children : 

He greatly fancied himself in the réle 
of factotum-in-ordinary to my little expe- 
dition, and expressed his contempt for the 
mere foot-sloggers of his race 
whom we chanced to pass on 
the road by sluing round in his 
seat and fixing the unlucky 
pedestrians with a  disdainful 
ge until we had _ mercifully 
chug-chugged out of sight 

Instead of arriving in the 
me country in thirty-six hours, 
I had hoped to do, the journey 
took us four days, the delay 
being due, firstly, to my own 
foolhardiness in trying to find 
a short cut, and getting lost in 
the process, and, secondly, to 


The Author in camp. 


Part of the “Lake of Soda.” 
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“ Lizzie’s ” wickedness in developing a leak 
in her radiator at a moment when our 
water supply was almost at its lowest ebb. 

We had seen no water since leaving 
Magadi, and I had disquieting visions of 
finishing the jaunt on foot, or, as a scarcely 
less thrilling alternative, of waiting perhaps 
a month before rain fell. 

Having heroically decided to sacrifice 
to “ Lizzie ’’ all but our last half-pint of 
drinking water, I cut up a petrol tin and 
hung it under the radiator to prevent any 
waste of the precious stuff. When the 
engine got hot and seized up, which it did 
at painfully regular intervals, we just sat 
tight and surveyed the: landscape until 
things cooled down. 

Ultimately we reached our camping- 
place at the exciting speed of seven miles 
an hour, “ Lizzie’s’’ bonnet steaming like 
a gcyser and “ Bill” trying to extract the 
last ounce of energy from her by shoving 
hard from behind. 

Great herds of hartebeeste and wilde- 
beeste, confronting us nervously at a safe 
distance, proclaimed that we were now in 
the game district. We cruised around for 
awhile in search of a suitable camp site, and 
finally came to rest in a belt of thick scrub 
that provided the cover I sought. After a 
hasty meal, we went scouting for a place 
on which to build a camera shelter, it being 
my plan to preface my film series with 
some pictures of wild animals on the plains. 

About two miles from camp I came 
upon a large water-hole, round which were 
the footmarks of many animals. Shouting 
for “ Bill,’ I set to work and soon had a 
“blind” erected. It commanded an ex- 
cellent view of the water-hole, and, having 
fixed up the necessary supports for the 
camera, we left it for a couple of days, so 
that the animals frequenting the hole might 
have a chance of getting used to this new 
feature of the landscape. 

Before I had left Nairobi, a friend—I 
think he meant well, anyway—urged me 
to buy a copy of Colonel Patterson's book, 
“The Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” which, he 
said, was full of helpful hints on the subject 
of big game. During the two days of 
enforced leisure following the building of 
the camera-shelter I settled down to read 
this narrative, and long before 1 had turned 
the last page 1 was conscious of a change 
of temperature in the region of the spine. 

The book contains some extremely 
graphic accounts of people being carried 
ott by lions, and when I put it down, prior 
to extinguishing the lamp for the night, I— 
well, with all due respect to the author, I 
wished I hadn't taken it up. 

1 don't in the least mind admitting 
that I“ had the wind up ” very badly those 
two nights, for more than once I thought 
1 detected, amid the riot of howling sect up 
by hyenas, a deep bass accompaniment 
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that could have been provided only by the 
king of beasts himself. 

However, I survived the ordeal, and 
on the third day, at three a.m.—a grey, 
mysterious hour in Africa—I set off with 
“ Bill’? to take up my quarters in the 
“blind,” taking with me my blankets, two 
rifles, and food for a couple of days. Arriv- 
ing at the water-hole, I sent ‘ Bill’ back 
to camp, with instructions to report to me 
at the end of the second day. 

From the moment I entered the 
“blind,” all through the torrid day, right 
up to sundown, not an animal of any 
sort presented itself within as many miles 
as I could see from my brushwocd studio. 
Insects there were in plenty, wretched biting 
ants and those bloodsucking little parasites, 
ticks, combining in an almost su 
attempt to make my cramped position 
wholly untenable. 

My experience is that of the many 
annoyances that beset the traveller in 
Africa, the insect plague is by far the worst. 
The African continent in the hot and 
rainy seasons secms to be alive with crawling, 
wriggling, biting creatures, and at such 
times camp life is a regular nightmare. In 
one morning I counted more than a hundred 
different varieties of insect, practically every 
one of which was capable of inflicting an 
unpleasant bite or sting. 


THE LION’S ROAR. 


Towards midnight I heard crackling 
noises in the bush near the water-hole, 
followed by the soft gurgling sounds made 
by an animal drinking. Listening intently, 
I became aware of other animals trooping 
down, their hoofs or pads squelching in 
the mud. 

Five minutes passed, and not another 
sound was to be heard, until down-wind 
there came a sort of shrill howl, deepening 
into an anguished coughing sound. In- 
stantly there was a scuffling of feet in the 
mud; then utter silence once more, punc- 
tuated only once by the low drumming of 
many fect as they sped over the plain. 

It was then that I recognized for a 
certainty the roar of the lion in its natural 
haunts. For the hardened traveller the 
sound would have no special significance : 
for me it held every element of terror. And 
tight on top of it a lion suddenly roared 
out of the night within twenty yards of 
where I sat! There was no doubt about 
it—in that moment I received the shock of 
my life, and it was some time before 1 could 
bring myself to relax a muscle for fear of 
attracting the prowling animal’s attention. 

I can assure my readers that however 
fascinating it may seem—in print—to be 
squatting in a “ hide-up”’ in the heart of 
the game country, it is an experience that 
becomes pleasant only in retrospect. I 
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know that at the time of the incident I 
called myself all kinds of a fool for em- 
barking on an adventure that appeared to 
be productive of nothing but crude shocks. 

When dawn broke I could discern the 
vaguely outlined forms of many animals 
standing stock still within a hundred 
yards of the water-hole, and in the growing 
light I saw a few of their number, mainly 
hartebeeste, impala, and eland, cautiously 
approach the pool. 

They were so obviously timid, however, 
that I was afraid to operate the camera lest 
the sound should scare them, and this, 
unluckily, actually happened when, unable 
to restrain my impatience longer, I turned 
the handle and ‘‘ shot” the scene. I had 
not taken a hundred feet of film before 
the whole troop suddenly took fright and 
swept off into the misty background, where 
they were quickly lost to sight. 

During the rest of the morning I 
“‘ bagged ’' with the lens a group of zebra, 
and, a little later, three buffalo, following 
which there came a lull. With the passing 
of the wearisome afternoon I packed up the 
camera and sleeping kit, deciding not to 
expend any more time or material on a 
pursuit which yielded such meagre results. 
At six o'clock “ Bill’”’ hove in sight, and we 
made our way back to camp, where I 
indulged in a much-needed sleep. 


Kikuyu belles of the Lake Navaisha district. 
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Three days later we sct our faces towards 
the Great Rift Valley, bound for Lake 
Hannington, where I had been told there 
was to be seen one of the most stupendous 
sights in Africa. Our track lay along the 
escarpment of the Rift Valley, beyond 
Lake Navaisha, which, with its subterranean 
outlet, figures prominently in Rider Hag- 
gard’s “‘ Allan Quatermain.”” As we toiled 
up the steep slope approaching the forest 
country we unexpectedly ran into a troop of 
baboons, which scattered right and left at 
the sound of “ Lizzie’s "’ frenzied throbbing. 

We were making the awkward ascent 
on low gear, crawling along at something 
under ten miles an hour, when “ Bill” 
alarmed me by shouting in my ear that 
the baboons were after us! Sure enough, 
on glancing over my shoulder, I saw a 
dozen or more of the hefty brutes loping 
along behind us, barking ferociously and 
seemingly bent on mischief. 

I cannot say that I had anticipated any 
unpleasantness from baboons, though they 
are nasty creatures to meet when provoked, 
and at first I took little notice of their 
chances of catching up with us. But, as 
luck would have it, ‘‘ Lizzie” “‘ conked out ” 
before we had gone another fifty yards, 
while the baboons, undeterred by the 
shower of stones with which we assailed 
them, still came forward, 
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Flamingoes on Lake Hannington. There were literally millions of them. 


Thad my rifle ready at hand in case of 
emergency, but I was not going to use it 
without good reason, as I am opposed to 
indiscriminate killing, and, fortunately, the 
baboons took fright when I sounded the 
Klaxon horn, and lumbered off at the 
“ double-quick ”’ without further ado. 

Investigation showed that ‘“ Lizzie’ 
was suffering from an overheated engine, 
which trouble was put right by a judicious 
rest. Pushing on, we came to a homestead, 
where the scttler and his wife accorded me 
a hearty welcome. 

Many times the next day I made in- 
quiries as to the locality of Lake Hannington, 
and the exact route to it, but it was not 
until we had been on the go for nearly a 
week that I obtained reliable information 
on these points, my informant being an old 
settler who had visited ‘“‘ The Water of the 
Birds,” as the natives call it, some years 
before. 

The subsequent march to the lake was 
about the worst I have ever undertaken. 
The old settler had lent me twenty native 
“boys ”’ to act as porters on the safari, and 
for forty-five miles we clambered over 
nothing but boulders, the route taking us 
from an altitude of six thousand feet down 
to two thousand. 

Every drop of water needed for the 
journey had to be carried with us, the pools 
and streams of the neighbourhood being 
brak—salty. The last four miles were 
covered after dark with the aid of two 
hurricane lamps, our steps being guided by 
the cries of the many birds on the lake. 

Daybreak the next morning was sig- 
nalized by the chattering of scores of 
monkcys and the screams of parrots. 
Anxious to make the most of the day, I 
called two of the porters to take the camera 
and equipment, and started for the lake- 
side, it being neccessary to make a detour 
of three miles so as to approach the lake 


without showing ourselves to its vast bird 
populace. Even so, we found that we 
dared not approach nearer than two hundred 
yards, lest the birds should take alarm. 
The scene as we rounded the end of 
the escarpment that hid the lake from view 
was one of the most impressive and most 
extraordinary that it is possible to conceive. 


A WONDERFUL SPECTACLE. 


Peering through the dried grass that 
effectively screened our approach, I saw a 
shallow expanse of water six miles long and 
two miles broad, covered from end to end 
with flamingocs—literally millions of them. 
The foreground was broken up like waves 
tumbling on the shore as the packed masses 
of birds stretched their wings or scutfled 
with one another for more space; the 
middle distance was a vast unruffied sea of 
pink, shading to a background of white 
that stretched seemingly into infinity. Ex- 
cept at the nearest edge of the lake, there 
was no water to be seen; it was entirely 
covered with flamingoes ! 

When I had filmed the wonderful 
panorama, I fired two shots into the air, 
whereupon there arose a mighty cloud of 
birds, swarming like flies in the morning sky, 
and wheeling in circles that diminished 
only after the lapse of an hour or so, by 
which time the lake was more than half 
covered again. 

Standing there and gazing wonder- 
stricken at the sight, I realized that no 
film or photograph, however skilfully taken, 
could even begin to do it justice, and Iam 
conscious that my attempt at describing it 
is every bit as ineffective. 

But I had no time to spare for dallying 
after the film had been taken, and regret- 
fully bidding adieu to Lake Hannington 
and its myriads of birds, I started back to 
the settler’s house. 


MY 


Arriving there, we loaded up our baggage 
once more, and set out for Nakuru. The 
fates conspired that our oil supply should 
run out within tantalizingly easy distance of 
our destination, and we made an inglorious 
entry into Nakuru behind a team of oxen. 

Reaching Eldoret I scouted round and’ 
found a young settler to act as my guide 
and interpreter on the journey across Mount 
Elgon. I had heard that the cave-dwellers 
of the mountain were pygmies with canni- 
balistic tendencies, and I made up my mind 
that I would film them. 

Our first objective along the route was 
the homestead of a friend of my guide, 
where we planned to stay the night. 
Five miles from our destination, however, 
“Lizzie "’ stuck in the mud, and our com- 
bined efforts failed to induce her to budge a 
single inch. Eventually we got some natives 
to hitch a rope on to her front axle, and in 
this unbecoming fashion we turned up at the 
homestead at ten o'clock at night. 

Mount Elgon isan extinct volcano, 14,100 
feet high, situated sixty miles north-east 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, on the Uganda 
frontier. It forms a great isolated mass of 
territory covering an area nearly fifty miles 
in diameter, and the dense forest that 
clothes its slopes is comparatively little 
known, even in these days of travel and 
exploration. The mountain was first visited 
by a white man exactly forty years ago, 
since when few travellers have made the 
ascent. 

In this district, and more pxrticularly 
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in the foothills of the mountain, game is 
pretty abundant, and I saw elephant, lion, 
wild pig, buffalo, and many kinds of buck. 
My first meeting with buffalo had an 
element of risk about it, affording me one 
of the many little thrills incidental to travel 
in the wilds. I had not realized that 
buffalo were to be found in this particular 
district, until one morning, while out in 
search of meat for the evening meal, I saw 
a number of bulky-looking forms ascending 
the grass-covered slope opposite. 

At first glance I thought they were ele- 
phants; then I saw the animals emerge 
from cover into the open, and knew them 
at once for buffalo. The next moment there 
was a crashing in the bush on my right, and, 
turning round, I beheld several more buffalo 
hurrying forward to join the rest of the 
herd. The big lumbering beasts passed 
within thirty yards of where I was standing 
motionless, and I was glad to see them 
disappear, for I did not care much about 
the feeling of being alone, and not at all 
well protected, in their midst. 

There is no doubt that of all the wild 
animals of Africa the buffalo is in many 
respects the most to be feared. A man 
may show himself to other animals, in- 
cluding the lion and the elephant, and know 
that he will not be attacked unless some 
great provocation is offered, but the 


buffalo will charge the moment he sets 
eyes on you. 

The climb up Mount Elgon, or at any 
rate up to 9,000 feet, at which altitude the 
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There was rain during the evening of 
my first day among these people, and I 
noticed a number of the menfolk of the 
tribe squatting round the nests of the flying 
ant, every now and again plunging their 
hands into the moist earth and taking 
something out which they ate with obvious 
relish. On investigation I found to my 
amazement that they were eating the ants 
alive, deeming them a great delicacy ! 

The following morning I witnessed a 
curious elaboration of this unedifying prac- 
tice. It seems that when there is no rain, 
and especially during a prolonged dry spell, 
the ants can often be fooled into thinking 
that a shower is falling by tapping a piece 
of wood placed on the ground near the nests. 
By means of an ingenious device, con- 


The entrance to 
one of the cave- 
dwellings of Mount 
Elgon. 


cave-dwellers are 
to be found, was 
accomplished 
without — special 
incident. A glance 
at the deputation 
of natives sent to 
welcome us 
showed me that 
there was nothing 
of the pygmy about them, and, so far as 
could be judged from external evidence 


A group of cave-dwellers. 


sisting of pipes 
of soft earth 


precious little of the cannibal. They were leading from the 
too indolent and docile to harbour so fear- ants’ holes to a 
some a predilection ; at least, this was the central chamber 
conclusion I came to, and I soon found that or “ pot,” en- 
I was right closed by a leaf 

Actually these people are an offshoot of | in such a way as 
the Masai, with which they have little to prevent the 
affinity, however, other than that of their escape of the 
blood relationship. They are about as lazy insects once 
a race as one could find, their one and only they have 


occupation consisting of look after their entered it, the 
cattle, although it seemed to me that the ants are in- 
animals were practically left to tend them- duced, as a 
selves, except at night, when they shared result of the 
the caves with their owners, a ockade intermittent 
being built across the mouth of cach cave — tapping, tocome The King of 
by way of keeping out marauding wild beasts. out of the nests. 
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- As soon as a sufficient number have been 


collected in the trap they are scooped out 
with the hand and greedily swallowed ! 

I must confess that I was rather dis- 
appointed at not finding the cave-dwellers 
more romantic, for the talks I had heard 
on the plains had led 
me to expect some- 
thing very remarkable. 
In three days I had 
seen all I ever want 
to see of them, and 
on the fourth we 
bade them farewell 
and made our way 
down the mountain 
again. 

Arriving at the 
settler’s homestead 
once more, I made 
arrangements to dis- 
pense with the services 
of my two faithful 
servitors, ‘‘ Bill’? and 
“Lizzie.” ‘ Bill” 
had decided that his 
family, circle needed 
his lordly presence, 
while “ Lizzie ’’—well, 
“ Lizzie’ was of no 
use whatever in the 
wild and _ trackless 
parts of the country 
through which it mas 
my purpose to trave 
thereafter. Without 
delay I set out on the 
long journey to 


Uganda, vid Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Crossing the lake in one 
of the fine steamers that now 
ly on its vast surface is a 
luxurious experience after 
the rigours of the journey up 
from the coast. I landed at 
jinge. and made for the 

ipon Falls, where the lake 

discharges itself into the 
Upper Nile, thus forming the 
source of that mighty river. 
A second crossing, this time 
in a dug-out manned by 
natives, made a few miles 
above the Falls, was very 
nearly attended by disaster. 

As we approached the 
shore, where I had hoped to 
“‘ shoot ’’ some good scenic 
pictures, a loud buzzing was 
heard overhead, and before 
we realized what it portended 
we were beset by the angriest 
swarm of bees it has been my 
lot toencounter. 1n less than 
five minutes the bees were 
all over us. Speaking for 
myself, I can say that they fairly mobbed 
my head and shoulders, the net result being 
that I was stung no fewer than fourteen 
times in the neck and face. 

For some reason that I cannot explain, 
the natives with me in the dug-out got off 


More native musicians. 
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very lightly, although they were so panic- 
stricken that in their haste to get out of 
harm's way they caused the dug-out to ship 
so much water that we all but capsized 
within a few yards of the landing-place. 


The vegetation was infinitely richer 
and more varied than any I had yet seen, 
and easily outclassed the spectacular dis- 
plays to be seen in the conservatories of 
Kew Gardens. Date and coconut palms, 


Native blacksmiths at work. Notice the curious 
“bellows” in the foreground. 


My next move was to Kampala, where 
I got together the outfit needed for the 
journey into the Uganda interior, Kampala 
is a picturesque little market town, crowded 
on most days with Swahilis, Indian traders, 
and Arabs. The market comprises a series 
of open booths or stalls displaying native 
products, including fruit, vegetables, and 
grain of all sorts. 

All my baggage was forwarded to 
Fort Portal, two hundred and twenty miles 
distant, and one of the most remote frontier 
posts in the Empire, where for a fortnight 
I made my camp, prior to setting out on 
the march to the Mountains of the Moon, 

At Fort Portal I made the acquaintance 
of the Mukama, or native King of Toro, 
who provided me with a force of twenty-nine 
carriers for the safari, together with a court 
Messenger to act as my interpreter. 

This official carried a letter to all the 
chiefs in the territory through which I was 
to travel, directing them to render me what 
assistance they could. With this helpful 
backing, I started one morning at daybreak, 
a drummer leading the column at a trot, 
the porters, each with his load weighing 
fifty pounds, jogging along to the rhythm of 
a not unmusical native chant. 

In character the country through which 
we now passed differed greatly from that 
I had covered in the earlier stages of the 
trip. Plains and belts of scrub and bush 
gave place to steep hills and thick woods, 
the beauties of which I am afraid I cannot 
begin to describe. 


Cooking food in a natural “boiling pot.” 


giant ferns, climbing and creeping plants 
of every description, sunflowers, beautiful 
orchids, and innumerable varieties of fruit 
and vegetables, notably tomatoes, flourished 
in profusion, making a series of pictures of 
unforgettable beauty. 

There seemed to be no level ground for 
a distance of many miles. Every step of 
the way led either up a hill or down one, 
while at intervals the track took us through 
vast stretches of papyrus and pampas grass, 
in which it was impossible to see more than 
a few feet ahead, or to the right or left, 
for hours at a time. Still less pleasant to 
thread a way through were the swamps that 
lie at the base of some of the steeper hills. 
In these spots one fancied one could feel 
malaria in the very atmosphere, and I did, 
in fact, suffer two severe attacks which 
held us up for some days. 

At one point an aged native chief and 
six of his followers lined up to see us pass. 
They lived in the far interior, and had been 
on some mission or other to another tribe. 
A white man was still a novelty in their 
part of the country, and they regarded me 
with the greatest interest and curiosity. 
Their delight knew no bounds when I gave 
them a handful of salt apiece. They ate 
it with the pleasure of a schoolboy licking 
up sherbet. 

The march into the Buamba_ country 
and the Semiliki forest was a gruelling test 
of endurance, involving a descent from 
nine thousand six hundred feet to four 
thousand five hundred feet. My legs would 
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not support me when we came to our camping 
place; I sank down utterly exhausted, and 
had to be carried into the tent. After 
making fires, the porters cut down branches 
and built huts, their first care, after finishing 
them, being to smoke out the insects and 
other pests that might have found shelter 
in the leaves. 

The news of our arrival soon travelled 
round by the mysterious ‘ wireless of the 
wilds,” and before long the camp was 
invaded by an extraordinary assembly of 
people, some anxious to sell eggs, fowls, 
and fruit; others still more anxious to 
buy things I did not want to sell; and the 
rest simply looking on in anything but silent 
wonder. 

Nights spent in the heart of this forest 
country remind one of some huge menagerie. 
The snarl of the leopard, the how! of the 
hyena, the roar of the lion, the trumpeting 
ot the elephant, with noises less easily 
defined, were my evening lullaby, swelling 
often into an unearthly chorus that was 
kept up intermittently until déwn. 


ELEPHANTS! 

One night I was awakened 
by shouts from the porters, 
who were running from their 
huts in great alarm. Jump- 
ing up, I heard the crashing 
of branches in the forest, and 
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“boys to follow my example, I rushed 
forward and waved the improvised torch 
wildly to and fro. The elephants pulled 
up almost immediately, and then made off 
in another direction. 

The very next day I had another scare 
with elephants. The“ boys ” had got away 
with the loads after we had broken camp 
at five a.m. It was my custom to see the 
last of them leave, and then to follow them, 
with only one ‘* boy,"’ my personal servant, 
behind me. Our route lay along an elephant 
track, which at this particular juncture took 
a sharp turn to the right and led through 
a clearing. Suddenly we were scared out 
of our wits by the awful scream of an ele- 
phant, coming from about twenty yards 
ahead. 

At once the “ boys” dropped their 
loads and scattered to the right and left 
of the track, some trying to force a way 
through the well-nigh impenetrable grass 
and undergrowth, others shinning up the 
nearest trees with the agility of monkeys. 
By the time I had given up hope of following 


Making pottery. 


there burst from the undergrowth 
a herd of elephants. 

There was not a moment to 
be lost—the brutes were heading 
straight for the camp! Seizing 
some burning sticks from the fire 
nearest my tent, and calling to the 


Bakonjo warriors with their remarkable shields, 


made of wicker and grass. 


Mr. Ayliffe’s safcri at Bakonjo. 
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their example, tree-climbing not being in 
my line, I realized that the elephant had 
disappeared. 

Observing this, my gun-bearer rushed 
up with my 8 mm. B.S.A. rifle, and left 
me to go ahead in search of the beast. I 
was shaking like a blanc-mange, for I do 
not pride myself on being a hunter. How- 
ever, not wishing to show fear in front of 
a lot of natives, I braced myself up, ap- 
proached the clearing—and was promptly 
charged by the elephant ! 

xactly how I subsequently comported 
myself I cannot say. I think I did a bit of 
sprinting that would have looked well at 
the Olympic Games, and I know I heartily 
wished that ‘‘ Lizzie,” the good old Ford, 
had been waiting for me at some convenient 
spot. Anyway, the porters were too busy 
looking after their own skins to bother 
about observing how I preserved mine, and 
I do not think that the prestige of the 
white race suffered very appreciably. 

All that I can state with certainty is 
that, after stealthily making my way back 
to the clearing, on finding that the elephant 
was not following, I fired three shots into 
the bush and, marshalling the thoroughly 
scared porters, bravely continued the jour- 
ney at the head of the column, keeping 
the drummer going hard the while in order 
to scare off other would-be marauders. 

We now began to ascend the north- 
eastern slopes of the Ruwenzori, our arrival 
in the various Buamba villages being 
marked by a ccre- 
monial reception, con- 
sisting mainly of band 
performances. The 
instruments were 
cither drums, bamboo 
pipes, or ivory tusks, 
and with their aid an 
awful racket was kept 
up for hours on end, 
I having to smile and 
look pleasant through 
it all. 

At Baronga I saw 
some boiling springs, 
in which the porters 
cooked their bananas. 
To attempt to take the 
short cut afforded by 
crossing these springs 
is a highly dangerous 
undertaking, and one 
that I promptly aban- 
doned after — secing 
what had happened 
to a big bull elephant that had tried the 
same manceuvre. He had walked on to 
the hard crust that forms round the edge 
of the springs, sunk in well over his back, 
and been literally boiled alive. 

From Bundikeke I got a fine view of 
my objective, the snowy peaks of the 


The wonderful “Swampy Garden.” 
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mountains, sixty miles away, towering high 
above the clouds. Realizing the impossibility 
of ascending the range from this direction, 
1 made a ten days’ detour through Ibandha, 
at the foot of Mount Baker. The track took 
us through great stretches of elephant grass 
and forest so dense that the sunshine could 
hardly filter through the layers of foliage. 

At frequent points we came upon 
lakes that looked as if they had been lifted 
straight out of fairyland, their surface 
dotted with innumerable waterfowl. Here 
I saw the Colobus monkey, the female of 
the species being a most extraordinary- 
looking creature with a long white beard 
and side whiskers. Parrots of every hue 
flashed screaming through the trees, while 
lizards, and sometimes snakes, crossed the 
path as we strode along. 

A later glimpse of Ruwenzori afforded 
one of the most impressive sights I have 
seen. The great rugged peaks—reflecting, 
it seemed, all the paler hues of the rainbow— 
stretched in an unbroken line nearly seventy 
miles long. ‘Over the nearer summits big 
black thunder-clouds hung menacingly, while 
the farther peaks glowed in the rosy light 
of a declining sun. 


THE LEOPARD NUISANCE. 


Crossing the Dwine river was a hazatd- 
ous job, the recent rains having caused the 
waters to rise far beyond their normal level. 
Finally, after waiting two days, a rope was 


Note the profusion of flowers. 


made fast to a tree on the other side, and 
we crossed in single file, losing only two 
loads in the process. The grunt of the 
hippo was now added to the chorus of 
animal sounds, and leopards were so numer- 
ous as to be a positive nuisance. 

On the way through the forest I had been 
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given a dog by a 
native — chief. The 
animal lay sleeping by 
the camp - fire one 
evening, in the midst 
of the porters, who 
should have been on 
guard but were asleep, 
when he was carried 
off by a leopardess 
Soon after this a leo- 
pard entered one of 
the huts occupied by 


Luxuriant vegetation on the way to the glaciers. 


the porters, giving them a terrible fright, 
while a little later we were awakened in 
the night, while camping just outside one 
of the Buamba villages, by the screams 
of a native mother whose baby had been 
mauled by one of these savage beasts. 

By the time we reached Ibandha the 
“boys ’’ were so worn out that they could 
not face the cold and fatigue of the ascent, 
so I had to engage natives of the Bakonjo 
tribe to carry for me. 

The Bakonjos are a people of the hills, 
whither they were driven years ago by 
other tribes. I recruited fifty-five men 
twenty-five as personal bearers, fifteen food 
carriers, and fifteen to go ahead and cut the 
path through the jungle. I was also for- 
tunate in being able to secure the services 
of the two old guides who accompanied the 
Duke of Abruzzi’s expedition some years ago. 

Rain was coming down in sheets as we 
left the Bakonjo village, and the Muboko 
river, which we had to cross and re-cross 
several times, was in a turbulent and 
dangerous mood. The path-cutters, who 


A grove of giant groundsel on 
the Mountains of the Moon. 


had gone on three days previously, 
had made a way through tall 
elephant grass, in walking through 
which you feel anything but secure, 
as it is impossible to tell what is 
lurking within a few feet of you 

Several times I was startled 
by sounds of animals, including 
the curious drumming noise made 
by the bigger apes, in the depths, 
and once | got my first and only 
daytime glimpse of a leopard, whose 
burning eyeballs glared at me savagely 
from its hiding-place. 

Looking down from our first camp, at 
six thousand eight hundred feet, I saw a 
great herd of elephants meandering through 
the grass, which at that point was from 
twelve to eighteen feet high. No other 
animal life was to be seen, and, after gazing 
for a while on the splendid but forbidding 
panorama, I turned in, feeling colder than 
I had been since leaving the Antarcti 
three years before. Prowling leopards gave 
us all a restless night, and I was glad to 
be up with the sun next morning and take 
the trail again. 

Mountaineering undoubtedly has_ its 
charms, but for me these exist not in the 
climbing, but in having “ got there,’’ and, 
more particularly, in reflecting on the 
achievement afterwards. What with ‘the 
nerve-racking job of making my way along 
the razor-edge that had to be negotiated at 
seven thousand eight hundred feet, and 
elbowing through such horrors as giant 
stinging-nettles and shrubs with spines like 
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lances, I felt, at the end of the next day's 
march, like bidding good-bye to the whole 
hazardous enterprise and “ beating it’ back 
to good old Jo’burg. 

Still worse was in store for me, for the 
succeeding day's climb up from Kichuchu, 
at nine thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
two feet, tried my powers of endurance to 
their utmost limits. Mile on mile of bamboo 
forest had to be traversed, every step of the 
way being fraught with the danger either of 
being tripped up by some wiry creeping 
plant, or of falling over the innumerable 
half-concealed stumps of cane. Crossing the 
Muboko once more, we came to a huge 
swampy clearing, in which grew magni- 
ficent palms, festooned with climbing plants 
of all kinds. : 

Giant groundsel plants reared their 
tufts on all sides, and mingling with them 
were bushes smothered with brightly-hued 
flowers. It was as if Nature had abandoned 
herself to producing the most luxuriant 
plant life she had it in her power to grow, the 
result being a garden of unimaginable beauty, 
the like of which surely cannot be seen any- 
where else in the world. 

The bed of this wonderful pleasaunce 
is composed entirely of the decayed vege- 
tation of centuries, its depth being any- 
thing from sixty to eighty feet. To venture 
in many parts of it would mean death by 
suffocation in a few minutes, and the travel- 
ler has to pick his way with the greatest care. 
Each step has to be made sure of before the 
next is attempted, or one is liable to dis- 
appear without warning through the tathom- 
less layers of moss and fibre. 

As it was, I found myself at one part 
of the tour of this remarkable garden sinking 
above the knees in a tangle of roots and 
leaf-mould, from which I was pulled only in 
the nick of time. 

Almost as soon as we left the swamp- 
garden behind us I was overcome by 
malaria, and for four days was unable to 
move, beyond tossing and turning in my 
camp bed. The climb had taken its toll of 
my strength, and it was some time before 
I felt that I had shaken off the extra- 
ordinary lassitude that followed the malaria. 
The porters themse s, hardy hillmen 
though they were, showed every sign of 
exhaustion, and at one point I thought 
they would refuse to go on. 
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Approaching twelve thousand five hun- 
dred feet, the route led through an indescri- 
bable fairyland, of which giant lobelias and 
the blaze of colour of great beds of begonias 
are my most lasting memories. Here the 
trees seemed to develop no leaves, the 
foliage being supplied by climbing ferns 
and other plants, which hung like decorations 
from the topmost branches. 

There was something primeval about 
the vegetation, and the absence of any 
other form of life completed for me the image 
of a remote age before the advent of animals 
and men. : 

For the last five days we were enveloped 
in thick rolling clouds that hung over the 
mountain-tops like huge aerial blankets. 
Nearly all the “ boys "” were suffering with 
fever. 1 doctored them as well as I could 
with Epsom salts and quinine, but most 
of them had such awful coughs that it made 
me shudder when I heard them. They 
slept under the rocks fifty yards or so from 
my tent, and the noise of the echoes 
awakened by their coughing came across 
to me like the harsh growlings of animals. 

On the fourth day the porters held a 
consultation among themselves as to the 
advisability of continuing. The majority 
decided against doing so, but they took no 
active steps to prevent me from going on, 
and by dint of many dazzling promises of 
presents I managed to induce four of them 
to go with me to the glaciers, sending the 
rest down to make a camp for the return 
journey, and to fetch provisions from the 
base camp. 

My own supplies were reduced to 
a small ration of mealie meal and rice, 
sufficient for one day. However, I was 
determined not to be baulked, having got 
so far, and early on the last day we started 
off on the last lap of the journey. 

It was eight o’clock on a bright moon- 
light night when we finally reached the 
glaciers. The panorama, stupendous and 
awe-inspiring, left me speechless. Add to 
this the fact that, after many trials and 
tribulations, I had achieved my ambition 
to surmount the Mountains of the Moon, 
end the reader will perhaps understand in 
some slight measure my emotions, and will 
excuse me from attempting to enlarge on 
them in this all too brief account of my 
experiences, 
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explorers have tried, without success, to reach. Starting from Damascus under the guidance 
of an old camel-dealer, she made friends with an Arab Sultan and accompanied his caravan 


into the interior. 


The Countess met with many strange and exciting adventures, and 


though she did not accomplish all she set out to do, she nevertheless made a wonderful 
journey, and visited the holy city of Medina. This instalment describes her trying experiences 
as a prisoner in the hands of hostile Arabs and her final return to Damascus. 
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E were soon out of sight of the 
great encampment and lost once 
more in the solitudes of sand 


and rock. .A terrible khamsin 
wind nearly blinded us, blowing the hot 
sand into our eyes, while for hours legions 
of huge yellow locusts flew against us. 

We sought shelter for awhile behind a 
rock, and when we set forth again, one ob- 
stacle at least—the army of locusts—had 
passed. That morning’s ride, however, was 
one of the most fatiguing I have ever experi- 
enced, not only for us but for the poor horses, 
as the sand underfoot was very soft. 

About noon we arrived at a small village, 
Marwiyah by name, lying in an oasis of date- 
palms. At first it seemed absolutely deserted ; 
we passed through narrow alleys shaded by 
palms without meeting a living being. 

Suddenly, out of a little tent at the 
end of the valley there stepped an Arab, 
ragged and miserable-looking. He was the 
guard of the village, it appeared, and offered 
to take us to the Katmakam’s house. He 
led us to a kind of square where we entered 
a low mud building, finding ourselves in a 
big hall, in the centre of which sat an old 
man, the Kaimakam, surrounded by several 
Arabs. We were asked to sit down near 
the wall, and a servant brought us some 
coffee and a nargileh. 

Meanwhile a number of other Arabs had 
entered, with slow, majestic steps. They 
were dressed in rich abbas and green veils, 
the sign that the wearer has made the pil- 


grimage to Mecca. The newcomers were 
Vow. Lvi1.—29. 


greeted with great respect and many com- 
pliments; probably they were important 
Sheikhs from the desert. They had come 
to settle some business with the Kaimakam, 
and for hours their discussion went on inter- 
minably, while we sat in the obscurity of 
the ‘eal entirely forgotten. 

At last a lantern was brought to lighten 
the increasing gloom, and when its rays 
fell upon us the old Kaimakam suddenly 
recalled our presence. Forthwith he called 
the Arab Sheikh into his circle, and for 
half an hour they conversed while the 
others sat silent, busy with the coffee. 

The Kaimakam then clapped his hands 
and two scrvants appeared. He gave them 
some ordcts, and they came to me, asking 
me to follow them. None of the Arabs 
took any notice of me; they did not even 
appear surprised to encounter me in a place 
where a European woman had surely never 
been seen before. 

I was taken to a room which opened 
on a big terrace. The servants brought 
me a mat and some cushions, and I lay 
down, quite content with my present situa- 
tion. It was a delightful change, after a 
long ride with unpleasant companions 
through the blinding sand-storm. 

The terrace led round the inner court 
of the house, which at this hour was com- 
pletely deserted, and I enjoyed two hours 
of the most delicious quietude and rest. 
Later on a servant brought me some food— 
rice with cozez plants and some kuzkuz. 
When I had finished I was told that we were 
to leave again. This was bad news, for I 
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had hoped that we should spend the night 
in this peaceful place. 

I left the Kaimakam's house without 
having exchanged one word with him ; and 
when we rode out of the village of Marwiyah 
it looked just as silent and deserted as when 
we arrived. 


THE PILGRIM CARAVAN. 


After a two hours’ ride we passed a 
caravan that seemed never-ending. The 
greater number of the people marched on 
foot, some of them carrying enormous 
bundles. They looked famished and weary, 
and in the pale moonlight the _tramping 
throng reminded one of ‘' The Procession 
of the Damned,” after the picture by Benelli. 
I learnt that we were now crossing the great 
Persian pilgrim route, and this caravan was 
composed of devotees returning from Mecca. 

After another two hours we passed a 
narrow valley enclosed between high black 
rocks. It was difficult to make headway, for 
the ground was full of enormous holes and 
there were huge stones strewn about every- 
where. The tall rocks on either side of us 
obscured the irack, and the horses stumbled 
or sank into holes at almost every step. 

Even after we left the valley the road 
did not improve, and about two o'clock in 
the morning the Sheikh decided to camp 
where we were. All the men were in the 
worst possible temper, as they wanted to 
get on as quickly as they could to Hanakiyah, 
where they were to remain, while I was to be 
sent on with a new escort. 

It was a very unsuitable place for a 
camp ; there was not a yard of level ground, 
and sharp-edged stones projected from the 
soil everywhere. All the same, our tents 
were pitched, and I tried to settle myself 
as comfortably as I could. 

I must have been asleep for about two 
hours, when I was awakened by some noise 
in my tent. In the dim light of morning | 
could just see a man closing the curtain. 
I looked at once for the small bag in which 
I kept my money, but it was still safe, 
and I was about to lie down again when I 
saw a snake rearing itself up close to my 
pillow. As I had nothing in my tent with 
which to kill it, 1 rushed out to call an 
Arab to get a stick, 

There was a man quite close by, and 
he looked at me in such a sly, furtive 
manner that I realized at once that it was 
he who had stolen into my tent and put 
the snake there. The Shcikh, having heard 
me call, came out to see what had happened. 
The snake had meanwhile glided under 
my pillow, but when this was beaten the 
reptile came out again, whereupon the 
Arab crushed its head with a stick. The 
Sheikh Omar examined it closely. 

“You are lucky,’”’ he said to me. ‘It 
is a viper. One bite from that venomous 
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snake and you would have been a dead 
woman.” 

Thereupon I told him that I had seen 
the Arab leaving my tent and that he had 
put the snake there. Of that I was certain. 
The man, of course, swore by Allah and the 
beard of the Prophet that he had done no 
such thing; he was sleeping with others 
when I called him, he said. The Sheikh 
listened to both of us; then he shrugged his 
shoulders and went back to his tent without 
another word. When he had gone I turned 
to the native: “I know you did it,” I 
told him. ‘I can do nothing, but Allah 
will surely punish you for it.” 

He stole away, trying to laugh at my 
words, but I could sce that he was rather 
scared. It was not very pleasant to reahze 
one was in the hands of such unscrupulous 
villains. 


AN UNWELCOME DISCOVERY. 


We had to remain until noon in that 
cheerless camp, for when we were about to 
leave, at five o'clock in the morning, it was 
found that two of the mules were lame, 
and we had to unpack again. I remained 
in my tent all the time, very suspicious now 
as to the movements of my escort. 

In order to pass the time, I opened my 
little bag to examine the Sultan’s beautiful 
emerald, which he had told me would bring 
me luck. With a shock I saw that it was 
no longer there—it had been stolen! My 
Browning—my sole weapon—was also miss- 
ing. I was now absolutely sure that the 
Arab servant had been into the tent during 
the night while 1 was asleep ; he had stolen 
the emerald and the pistol, and then brought 
in the snake—probably as an after-thought. 

I decided to say nothing at the moment, 
for Sheikh Omar was probably acting in 
collusion with his men, but I determined 
that when we arrived at Hanakiyah I 
would report my loss to the Kaimakam, and 
try to get the emerald back, at any rate. 
When my men brought me, as usual, the 
remainder of their meal, I refused to eat it. 
I felt convinced now that they were capable 
of any villainy, and I did not want to run 
the risk of being poisoned. 

About one o'clock we finally set off 
again, the sun blazing down on us unmerci- 
fully. We passed now through a “ black” 
country. From east to west ran an exten- 
sive range of hills of black sandstone, some 
of them looking like immense cinder-heaps. 

The desert at the foot of the hills was 
covered with great basalt rocks, and 
abounded in open stretches covered with 
thick red sand. Some huge ravens, the 
only living things we encountered on our 
journey, followed us, and seemed to match 
the blackness of this desolate region. 

Just before sunset we arrived at Hana- 
kiyah, a town of about three thousand 
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“The caravan was composed of devotees returning from Mecca.” 


inhabitants, very grey and sad-looking in 
appearance. There were no date gardens 
or trees of any kind—only two lonely 
palms. 

We were at once surrounded by hun- 
dreds of small Arab children, some entirely 
naked, some wearing long shirts. They 
were rather beautiful, though the faces of 
most of them were entirely covered with 
flies, which they did not seem to feel in the 
least. 

At the fort we were told that the 
Kaimakam had had to ride out to some 
place in the desert and would not be back 
till the next morning. Without his per- 
mission we could not be allowed to stay the 
night at the fort. Our tents were accord- 
ingly pitched outside the village, the Arab 


servants, with their long whips, speedily 
dispersing the enormous crowd that had 
assembled in front of the camp. 

I felt very miserable at having to stay 
another night with my ruffianly escort; I 
had hoped to get a decent meal and a good 
night's rest at the fort, as I needed both 
badly. By this time I felt very weak and 
exhausted. I had only a few dried dates 
left, and I dared not eat the food the Arabs 
brought me. It was difficult to go to sleep, 
tired and hungry as I was, but fatigue 
finally overpowered me. 

About midnight I was suddenly aroused 
by someone calling to me to get up. At 
first I thought it was time to start, but 
when I looked at my watch I saw that it 
was only a quarter to twelve. I asked 
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what was the matter. ‘Get ready at 
once,” was the answer. ‘‘ The Aaimakam 
has returned, and he wants you to be 
brought to the Government House.” 

I knew it was no good protesting, but, 
nevertheless, I was furious. Rubbing the 
sleep out of my eyes, I dressed and went 
outside. Arrived at the citadel I was taken 
to a room where sat an old Arab. He 
wrote down my name, when I was born, 
when I married, and the date of my hus- 
band’s death. What he wanted all this 
information for, goodness only knows. 

I told him finally that I had come to 
see the Kaimakam, not him, whereupon 
he smiled, saying that the Aaimakam would 
arrive in ten minutes. Meanwhile he con- 
tinued to question me. When did I leave 
London ? When did I arrive at Dasmascus ? 
Whom did I know? Presently two other 
Arabs entered, and also sat down behind 
the desk, listening to the ceaseless stream 
of questions with stupid grins on their faces. 

More than an hour passed in this fashion, 
and at last I complained that I was tired. If 
the Kaimakam was not going to appear 
soon, I added, I preferred to sleep. There- 
upon my inquisitor told me I could go, as 
the Kaimakam was probably not coming 
after all, 


A TERRIBLE NIGHT. 


I was taken back to my tent, where I 
spent one of the most terrible nights I 
have ever experienced. By the dim light 
of the lantern that illuminated it I saw two 
long black lines across the floor, They 
seemed to be moving, and lowering the 
lantern I saw that they were. columns of 
enormous ants. 

I was just consoling myself with the 
thought that ants are more or less clean 
creatures when some huge green bugs, as 
big as halfpennies, fell down on me from 
above. Then, as my eves became more 
accustomed to the dim light, I sa:v enormous 
beetles everywhere, and big, horrible spiders 
crawling about the walls ; in a corner, too, 
there were great ugly-looking lizards. 

They were all very much awake, moving 
about as if they were planning a combined 
attack upon me. I was as terrified as a 
child; yet every few minutes I had to 
bestir mysclf to kill some over-venturesome 
bug, ant, or beetle. All night long I had to 
keep awake and fight the pests, and when 
at last the daylight shone through the 
doorway the floor was a regular battlefield, 
covered with dead insects. 

At five o’clock a servant brought me 
some milk and bread. Half an hour later 
an Arab entered, introducing himself as my 
new guard, and saying that everything 
was ready for a start. I went down with 
him to the house, where four other Arabs 
were waiting. Without setting eyes on the 
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Kaimakam, or seeing any of my former 
escort again, we left the place. 

My new guardian proved to be just the 
opposite of Sheikh Omar, but his overdone 
amiability was quite as repugnant to me as 
Omar’s rudeness had been. He at once 
began a conversation, assuring me that he 
understood and pitied me, and that I might 
confide in him quite safely. I felt very little 
inclination to tell him anything, however, 
and presently he cooled down a hittle. 

We rode on till ten o’clock, when we 
dismounted to take our meal. This time I 
was well treated; there was no waiting 
for the men’s leavings. I was served with 
my food even before the Arabs, and actually 
had a cup of coffee to conclude my small 
lunch. I could not very well be impolite 
after receiving such considerate treatment, 
and so I did not refuse to smoke a cigarette 
with the Sheikh when he joined me. He 
offered me one out of his case—"' a specially 
fine tobacco,’’ as he said. 

I found the taste rather sweet, but it 
was such a treat to smoke again, after my 
long abstinence, that I accepted the offer 
of a second. Suddenly, however, I felt a 
little dizzy and giddy. I thought at first 
that the sensation was caused by the heat 
and lack of sleep, but while the Sheikh 
was rolling the cigarette for me, I noticed 
a piece of hashish slip from his hand into 
his case, and from the quick, frightened 
glance he gave me, I suddenly realized that 
he had put some into the cigarettes—hence 
the feeling of giddiness. 

““You have put hashish into my cigar- 
ette!” I cried, accusingly. ‘“‘ How dare 
you?” 

He pretended that he had not put any 
in the first cigarette, and told me that I 
should like this second one, which had “ just 
a little” hashish in it. But I refused it, 
whereupon he became very angry; all his 
smiling amiability faded away. Rising to 
his feet with an oath, he called out to the 
men to get ready at once to march, and 
soon we were moving on again through the 
eternal desert. 


THE WELLS OF SHAGRAH. 


We now entered a narrow valley en- 
closed by hills; after we had ridden down 
it for half an hour or so, its course turned 
and we found ourselves in an Eden of green 
and rose. The whole country had changed. 
to rose colour. Presently we arrived at a 
small oasis of tamarind trees and palms. 
We were at the wells of Shagrah, a perfect 
haven of rest and peace, planted with mimosa 
trees, whose perfume filled the air with an 
intoxicating sweetness. 

We camped at the wells till sunset, 
after which we were to travel on again 
through the night. The Arabs lay down to 
sleep, but the Sheikh, still sulky, smoked 
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one cigarette after another, leaving me 
free to roam about and explore the little 
oasis. No one came to disturb me and I 
had a much-needed rest. 

When I went back to my tent I found 
the Arabs sitting together in a group, 
looking puzzled and irresolute. 

“What has happened ? ’’ I asked. 

““The bimbashi gave orders to leave at 
sunset,” they told me. ‘‘ We have every- 
thing ready, but he is fast asleep—over 
there under the tamarind tree. We have 
tried to wake him, but he sleeps on. Perhaps 
the bimbashi is ill. What are we to do?” 

“ Call him again,” I said. 

But it was all in vain. Like one para- 
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lyzed, the Sheikh, apparently, could not 
move a limb ;_ his eyes opened, with a glazed 
sort of look, and then closed again. Finally 
one of the Arabs uttered the word ‘‘ hashish,” 
and immediately I understood. He had 
smoked too much hashish, and was now in- 
toxicated and unable to move. 

“Let him sleep on,” I said. ‘ Get his 
tent ready, and take him inside.”” I was in 
luck, I thought ; 1 should be able to spend 
the evening in that peaceful oasis, take my 
dinner alone, and have a whole night's rest. 

Early the next morning a most terrible 
noise aroused me. The men were screaming, 
and the Sheikh was shouting ‘‘ Who told 
you not to call me?” 


“The poor victim danced frantically for about twenty minutes.” 
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A man answered, “ The Sift told us not 
to rouse you.” 

“Who taught you, dogs, to listen to a 
roumt's words ? ” roared the leader, furiously, 

I stepped out of my tent just as he 
raised his whip to strike one of the men, 
“Don’t hit him,” I said.“ They dd call 
you, but it was impo sible to rouse you 
irom your hashish sleep.” 

He gave me a surprised and angry 
glance, and then turned away like a beaten 
dog. 

f We rode on till eleven o'clock, when we 
dismounted to take our meal. The Sheikh 
tried to make his peace with me again, and 
as I should have to endure his company for 
only one more day I thought it better to 
remain on friendly terms. 1 was sure, too, 
that he would not try a second time to put 
hashish secretly into my cigarette. 

After a very short rest our tents were 
again packed up and we rode on. At two 
oclock we reached the wells of Sabiyah, 
where we found a great number of Arabs 
encamped. The Sheikh asked me to remain 
in my tent and not to show myself while he 
rode over to visit them. Later in the after- 
noon he returned, telling me that there had 
been a quarrel, ending in a fight between 
two factions, and that one man had been 
killed. 


THE TARANTULA. 


During my meal that evening there was 
an exciting scene. One of the men had just 
brought my food and put it down on my 
small table, when he suddenly jumped up 
with a terrible scream. I asked him what 
was the matter, but instead of replying he 
began to laugh and cry at the same time, 
spun round and round, and sang, screamed, 
and howled. I thought that he had sud- 
denly gone mad, and hurriedly called the 


Sheikh, 
“By Allah!” he cried, when he 
arrived; ‘the miserable man has been 


stung bya tarantula! We must have some 
music at once.” 

With that he shouted for the servants, 
and they began to beat tins violently with 
sticks, while the Sheikh and I clapped our 
hands. To this improvised “‘ music” the 
poor victim danced frantically for about 
twenty minutes, till at last he fell down 
complete’ ly exhausted. 

“He is saved now,” said the Sheikh. 

“ Superstitious people believe that only good 

music can save the life of a man bitten by a 

tarantula, but the important point is that 

he must dance violently, so that he perspires 
and so drives the poison out of his system.” 

and now we began to search for the 
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tarantula, which meanwhile might have 
bitten someone clse. We found it quite 
near my small table—an enormous, horrible- 
looking spider, with a violet-coloured body, 
I wanted to capture it and preserve it, but 
the Arabs said that even when dead it 
was dangerous, and had better be destroyed. 
When we left the wells of Sabivah’ ex- 
cited cries and curses followed us from the 
Arab camp, and my guards made me hurry 
on as quickly as possible. Soon the black 
beits of the nomads were left behind, and 
we were alone once more in the solitudes. 


THE HOLY CITY OF MEDINA. 


A few hours’ ride brought us into some 
beautiful date plantations, and presently we 
saw the holy city of Medina, hemmed in on 
three sides by mountains. Strong walls en- 
closed the whole town, from which hundreds 
of minarets pointed upwards to the sky. 

We camped just outside the walls, 
chiefly in order to change our costume. I 
had to take off the Arab dress I had worn 
so long and adopt that of a Moslem woman, 
my face being entirely covered by a black 
yashmak. We then entered Medina through 
one of the big gates, called the Babesh-Sham 
or Syrian gate. 

“In the place where all the caravans 
halted I met, to my great joy, Dr. Kahil 
and Mahoud Bassaam, who had made 
arrangements for me to stay at the house 
of one of the Medina notables. Thereupon 
I took leave of my Arab escort, whose 
mission, apparently, ended at Medina; 
anyway, the Sheikh offered no objection to 
my joining my friends. 

The immediate result of my dangers 
and privations was a severe attack of fever, 
through which poor faithful Hassan, who 
had followed me in all my wanderings, 
nursed me with the utmost ‘care and self- 
sacrifice. When I felt better, I persuaded 
Dr. Kahil to take me to Damascus. But 
I had overrated my strength, for after the 
first night’s journey the fever came on again, 
and I was terribly ill, 

At long last, however, I arrived back 
again in my old home at Damascus, and 
heard the familiar ‘ clack-clack ’’ of Sitt 
Trusin’s sandals echoing in my ears. In 
the welcome quietude of my little house I 
sat and thought over all that had happened. 
Had I failed, or had I achieved anything 
worth while? I had certainly met with 
experiences, and equally certainly I had 
ped for them. But some day, I resolved, 

would start my travels again, taking 
advantage of what I had learned. And 
the mysterious Ruba-cel-Kali should still be 
my goal. 


THE END. 
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HERE came a muffled groan at the 
door of a ranch-house near the 
California-Mexico border, followed 
by an insistent scratching like some 

animal seeking admittance. 

The noise presently awakened the 
sleeping rancher, and he ran to the door and 
opened it. Just outside lay a bedraggled- 
looking Chinaman, bleeding from a dozen 
knife-wounds. When the startled white man 
bent over him he tried to explain, in pitiful 
broken English, about the terrible plight of 
some countrymen of his who were in dire 
trouble somewhere or other. 

After doing what he could for the 
wounded man, the rancher immediately 
summoned the United States immigration 
officers. They 
listened atten- 


glers who had brought the little party to the 
border had left all five for dead after relieving 
them of the five hundred dollars each man 
carried on his person to compensate their 
rascally guides for delivering them safely into 
the United States. It was just one of those 
tragedies that happen so frequently in this 
part of the world in connection with the 
smuggling of human contraband. 

This illicit trade has proved so lucrative 
along the Mexican border that several well- 
financed syndicates have been organized to 
carry on the business of smuggling unde- 
sirable aliens into the United States. The 
undoubted fact that many thousands of 
unwanted foreigners have entered the 
country through ‘‘ underground ” channels 

during the past 


tively to the 
Chinaman’s 
story, and then 
followed a trail 
of blood which 
led to a spot 
where, two miles 
below the Mexi- 
can border, four 
other hapless 
Celestials had 
been stabbed to 
death. 

That the 
living China- 
man did not die 


year seems to 
bear out the 
conclusion that 
these nefarious 
organizations 
have been highly 
successful in 
their illegal 
operations. 

The bulk of 
this human con- 
traband, in the 
past, was mostly 
of Oriental ex- 
traction, but the 
passage of the 
Immigration 


was a miracle, 
for the smug- 


U.S. Immigration officers on duty near the border. 


Act of 1924, 
which only 
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permitted a grand total of 164,467 aliens to 
enter the United States for the year ending 
June 30th, 1925, has developed quite an 
influx of other nationalities by way of the 
Mexican border. 

The most difficult stretch of the frontier 
lies between Yuma, Arizona, and the Pacific 
Ocean, where great stretches of mountainous 
wastes and miles of rolling desert, practi- 
cally uninhabited, provide ideal country for 
the operations of the men-smugglers. 

Nearly sixty miles inland from the 
famous Mexican resort of Tia Juana, and 
midway between Yuma and the Pacific 
Ocean, there is a water-hole called Mountain 
Springs. Hereabouts, it is believed, more 
““contraband ” Chinese have been smuggled 
into the United States than by any other 
route. 

With the Mexican border between Yuma 
and the sea as its base, an extensive stretch 
of wilderness spreads out fanwise until its 
north-westerly point ends suddenly in the 
mountains near Los Angeles and the north- 
easterly one is lost in the grim desert sands 
of the Mojave. Through this “ fan,’”’ a grim 
and forbidding-looking stretch of desolation, 
a large proportion of the aliens who have 
entered the United States illegally within the 
past thirty years have made their way by 
various devious methods. 

In order to make a study of the intensive 


The border gates on the Mexico-United States frontier 
at Tia Juana, Mexico. 
(Photo by courtesy of Southern California Fence Co., Los Angeles.) 


business which has sprung up of smugglin 
these foreigners into the United States, { 
recently made a trip down into Lower 
California, I went first of all to the beautiful 
Mexican sea-coast village of Ensenada, a 
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favourite ‘‘ way station” for aliens, where 
I was able to observe at first-hand some of 
the ingenious methods employed to thwart 
the United States Immigration Law and 
also to abstract as much money as possible 
from ignorant Chinamen anxious to enter the 
““ Land of Plenty.” 

From drunken Mexicans who helped 
with some of the details of completing the 
transportation of this hapless human freight 
into the United States, I soon learned that 
Ensenada was literally infested with agents 
representing the various organizations which, 
backed by American-Chinese capital, devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to man- 
smuggling. 

The method employed is simple. When 
a Chinaman, at home in his own country, 
makes up his mind to emigrate to the 
United States, he notifies the nearest agency 
of his intention. He then sells himself into 
slavery by giving a bond for fifteen hundred 
dollars in gold, from which indebtedness he 
is discharged only upon future payment (with 
usurious interest) to the company in the 
United States. 

This detail arranged, Hop Lee, or what- 
ever his name may be, is put aboard a vessel 
and landed at some convenient point on the 
Mexican coast, where he is met by the 
company’s local agent, who escorts him to 
Ensenada, Mexicala, Tia Juana, or some 
other Mexican 
town. 

The com- 
pany’s head- 
quarters is then 
notified that Hop 
Lee awaits trans- 

ortation, his 

nd—which has 
by this time 
reached him by 
mail—is inspected 
and checked up, 
and the agent in 
the particular 
town where he is 
located is in- 
structed to turn 
the Chinaman over 
to an American 


who will, at a 
designated place 
and time, meet 


him with proper 
credentials and 
attempt the 
Passage. 

from the 
moment of that 
meeting the fate 
of poor Hop Lee 
is in the smuggler’s hands, and, as related at 
the beginning of this article, it is not always 
a pleasant one—especially if the Celestial 
undertakes to finance his own trip by carrying 
the necessary money on his person. This 
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system has proved so hazardous to the 

hinese that nowadays the smuggling syndi; 
cates are usually entrusted with all financial 
details. 

While I was in one of the Mexican bars 
in Ensenada, I noticed a beautiful white 
woman enter, 
accompanied by a 


man. As chough 
by pre-arrange- 
ment they met 


and engaged in 
whispered con- 
versation an indi- 
vidual who was 
apparently a 
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tion entirely out of keeping with her réle of 
well-bred lady. 

Schlanze was a man trained to think 
quickly, and instantly his suspicions were 
aroused. These people, he told himself, 
were probably  bootleggers ! Yelling 


peculiar admix- 
ture of white and 
yellow—an Occi- 
dental in physical 
proportions, but 
an Oriental in 
facial contour. 

Instinctively 
1 sensed that the 
three were en- 
gaged in some 
conspiracy, al- 
though I scarcely 
knew of what 
kind, for. across 
the border it is 
a common occurrence to witness a revolu- 
tion brewing almost under your very nose. 
Presently the white man and woman left 
hurriedly and, slipping out unnoticed, I saw 
them drive away in a luxurious car of a 
very expensive make. 

I was not unusually surprised when I 
learned later that the couple had been appre- 
hended at the border. One afternoon, it 
appeared, the officers at the U.S. Custom 

louse and Immigration Inspection Station 
near Tia Juana, on the international boun- 
dary, noticed a big car coming up the road. 
The driver was a man of decidedly refined 
appearance, and beside him sat a fashionably- 
dressed woman who was distinctly good- 
looking. 

The officers, regarding them as ordinary 
wealthy sightseers, hurried through the usual 
routine of inspection while Customs- 
Inspector Al Schlanze made the customary 
inquiries as to the tourists’ purchases in 
Mexico. A thorough investigation of door- 
pockets and other possible hiding-places of 
contraband revealed nothing of a suspicious 
nature, and Schlanze stepped back with a 
reassuring “‘ That’s all.” 

Apparently anxious to get away quickly, 
the driver pressed the starter and went into 
low gear, but when he tried to get into 
“*second ’ something jammed.  Involun- 
tarily he shot an anxious glance at Schlanze 
and tried again. Once more the gears 
behaved badly, and in her annoyance the 
woman suddenly gave vent to an exclama- 


The border gates at Mexicali. 
(Photo by courtesy of Southern California Fence Co., Los Angeles.) 


“Hooch!” (whisky) to his comrades, he 
leaped on the running-board, barely suc- 
ceeding in grabbing the side of the car for 
support as the driver thrust the gear-lever 
over once more and the car sped away at high 
speed. A crashing report, and a forty-five- 
calibre bullet tore through the officer's 
sleeve, followed shortly by half-a-dozen 
more, but Schlanze never discovered who 
fired the shots. 

Throwing his body out of the line of 
fire, the plucky officer instantly opened up 
with his own pistol, sending a fusillade of 
lead in the direction of the driver's seat. With 
a frenzied lurch the car leaped across the road 
into the ditch that bordered it, the impact 
hurling Schlanze many feet away. There 
came a scream from the woman, and then 
all was silent. Picking himself up, bruised 
but otherwise uninjured, Schlanze ran to 
the automobile. The other officers came 
hurrying up, and with their help Schlanze 
managed to pull the man and woman out 
of the car. The driver was dead, but the 
woman was only stunned. 

Careful search of the wrecked car dis- 
closed the fact that a V-shaped compartment 
had been constructed in the body structure, 
with an opening ingeniously contrived 
beneath the seat. To their surprise, on rip- 
ping open the top, the officers found—not 
illicit liquor, as they expected, but two 
Chinese! Packed in like sardines, they had 
cheerfully undergone this gruelling ordeal in 
order to enter the ‘‘ Land of Dollars.” 
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The woman absolutely refused to dis- 
close her true identity, but she finally 
confessed that this was their thirteenth trip 
ecross the border. Out of their earnings 
the two smugglers had purchased this 
specially-built roadster, with which they 
had successfully run the immigration 
gauntlet with their quota of two Chinese 

er iourney at the standard rate of five 
Pundred dollars per head. 

It is only recently that the ‘‘ scout car” 
has come into use for smuggling purposes. 
When using this method the smuggler, 
before attempting to bring his two-legged 
contraband north, drives out alone across 
the border in order to locate the position of 
the immigration patrols. Having discovered 
a route which is temporarily free of 
inspectors, he hurriedly returns to the 
hiding-place near the frontier, loads up his 
human cargo, and then makes a dash for it, 
hoping against hope that no patrol has 
moved, in the meantime, to the road which 
he has chosen, 

Immigration Patrolmen Nukols and 
Montgomery followed a “ hunch ” one night 
when they shifted to Oak Grove, a cross- 
roads town in a very sparsely-settled district 
in the fan-shaped area already described. 
Owing to a shortage of officers, this parti- 
cular couple had been on duty for about 
twenty-four hours a day, and were sorely 
in need of sleep. ‘‘ Catnapping ”’ by the side 
of the road, Nukols was suddenly awakened 
by the roar of a high-powered automobile 
rushing northwards. A few moments later 
another car passed, south-bound, the engine 
working at normal speed. 

Rubbing the sleep out of his eyes, 
Nukols told his comrade he believed it was 
a ‘‘ scout car.”” They took up their position 
in the middle of the road, and had not been 
there very long before they were nearly 
run down by a huge automobile speeding 
north. The driver made no attempt to stop 
at the officers’ shouted commands; flash- 
light signals and pistol shots were also 
ignored. Piling into their own swift car, 
the officers gave chase, and finally headed 
their quarry into a “blind ” canyon, where 
they arrested him. 

“When they arrived at the Riverside 
County jail with their prisoner they dis- 
covered him to be a man who had been 
arrested on two previous occasions for smug- 
gling Chinese across the border, the last 
time at almost the exact spot where they 
had first noticed the ‘ scout.” 

Immigration Patrolman A. G. Bernard 
made the supreme sacrifice when he was 
killed while engaged in highway patrol duty. 
Stepping out into the road, he was deliber- 
ately run down by a car whose driver he 
attempted to halt. Expert trailers in the 
Immigration Service premptly identified the 
make of the tyres of the death-car, and after 
an exhaustive search they finally located an 
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automobile fitted with the tyres they were 
seeking. 

Investigation of the records of the 
highway patrol proved that the car had been 
on the roads near San Diego shortly before 
Bernard was killed. Fragments of clothing 
and splashes of blood were also discovered 
underneath it, and in face of this evidence 
the owner of the car, who had been previously 
convicted for smuggling, pleaded guilty to 
manslaughter. 

Owing to the serious shortage of officers 
in the Immigration Patrol service, Patrol- 
man Millard Chaffin was recently compelled 
to play a lone hand while ranging the desert 
country just north of Mountain Springs. 
The game is hazardous enough when several 
officers are engaged, but during his solitary 
vigil Chaffin soon found thrills a-plenty. 

One stormy night he stopped a“ flivver”’ 
carrying two passengers. The pair got 
down quietly enough at Chaffin'’s command, 
but when the officer started to inspect the 
rear compartment of the car one of the men 
promptly shot him in the side. Whirling 
round, Chaffin drew his own pistol, only to 
receive another bullet in his right forearm 
for his pains. Realizing that it was a fight 
to the death, the officer sprang behind the 
automobile, shifted his gun to his left hand, 
and began a plucky running battle. 

The skirmish ended when Chaffin, 
dodging round the car, succeeded in shooting 
one of his opponents through the body with 
the last shell in his automatic. It required 
iron nerve to bluff the remaining man into 
submitting to arrest, but Chaffin managed it, 
and finally forced the fellow, at the muzzle 
of an empty gun, to drive the car to the 
nearest ranch-house. Here he discovered 
that his captives were not smugglers of 
human contraband, but ‘‘ dope,” the cargo 
of the car consisting of a hundred and sixty 
tins of opium. 

On another occasion Patrolman Chaffin 
learned through an informant in Mexico that 
a dangerous smuggler was leaving for the 
border with an automobile full of aliens. No 
other officers were immediately available, and 
there was no time to summon help, so the 
resourceful Chaffin called his wife into service, 
on the strict understanding that she was 
merely to hide in the brush until he had sub- 
dued the smugglers, when she was to come 
forth and handcuff them in official style. 

When the smuggler’s car roared north 
that dark night, Chaffin was all ready for him, 
and duly held him up. Obediently the con- 
trabandist climbed out of the car, holding 
his hands high in the air, but when Chaffin 
moved forward to disarm him the smuggler, 
believing his captor to be alone, suddenly 
dragged out a pistol and oftered resistance. 
Fearing that a stray bullet might hit his wife, 
Chaffin hesitated to shoot, but used his gun 
as a club instead, and presently both men tell 
to the road, temporarily knocked out. 
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“To their surprise the officers found —not illicit liquor, as they expected, but 
two Chinese!” 


4l2 


When the patrolman regained con- 
sciousness he found his wife bending over 
him moistening his lips from a water-bottle, 
while the smuggler, snugly handcuffed, lay 
by the roadside cursing volubly. ‘ This 
country’s ina of a state when they have 
to put women in the immigration patrol |” 
he grumbled. Mrs. Chaffin, as a matter of 
fact, was not only plucky but eminently 
practical, for when the two struggling men 
went down, she had sufficient presence of 
mind to snap the handcutfs on the contra- 
bandist before attending to her husband. 

It is not on the border alone, however, 
that adventures occur, for a lively little 
incident happened quite recently fully a 
hundred miles from the Mexican line. 

One sunny afternoon an _ expensive 
limousine rolled north along the boulevard, 
with a liveried chauffeur in the driver's seat 
and three well-dressed women and an elderly 
gentleman in the rear compartment. The 
chauffeur grinned when the patrol-officers 
commanded him to stop, while the elderly 
man began chaffing the ladies as they 
alighted for the inspection. One of the women 
spoke pleasantly to the officers while she 
adjusted her veil and dabbed at her lips with 
a handkerchief. 

The inspection revealed nothing irre- 
gular, and the ladies were about to re-enter 
the car when the unexpected happened. 
While stepping on to the running-board one 
of the women caught the hem of her dress 
on the door. The pull lifted her skirt, 
disclosing to view an ankle and foot utterly 
out of keeping with her female costume. 

One of the officers promptly seized the 
“Jady’s”’ arm. She tugged violently to get 
away, while the elderly man pushed forward 
and shouted to the chauffeur to drive on. 
That individual, however, was helpless, for 
the patrolmen immediately covered him with 
their automatics. 

On investigation two of the ‘‘ women’ 
proved to be male aliens who had aa 
illegally smuggled across the border; the 
third was a veal woman, a partner in the 
scheme, who had supervised the out-fitting 
of the foreigners and taught them certain 
feminine gestures and tricks of carriage. It 
was a clever ruse, and, but for the clumsiness 
of one of the aliens, the lady might now be 
enjoying her lucrative fee instead of a prison 
sentence. 

The men-smugglers do not confine their 
efforts entirely to the land ; at sea as well as 
ashore they endeavour to outwit the vigilant 
agents of the U.S. Government. Innumerable 
vessels ply between Ensenada and obscure 
ports along the coast of California, discreetly 
dumping cargoes of prohibited aliens where- 
ever an opportunity presents itself. 

One scheme hit upon by an ingenious 
smuggler was to head up his human contra- 
band in barrels. When the vessel was close in 
to the Californian coast, these barrels were 
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thrown over the side. Confederates ashore 
were waiting to salve them, but their 
failure to locate all this strange flotsam 
resulted in the discovery by Government 
officers of stray barrels which had been 
washed ashore after the hapless Chinamen 
inside had succumbed to a miserable death. 

Another grim smuggling story concerns 
a contrabandist who possessed a fast motor- 
boat which plied between Ensenada and 
various Californian ports with remarkable 
success. Several times Government patrol 
vessels caught him when the officers were 
certain that he was engaged in smuggling 
Chinese, but they were never able to find any 
aliens on board, in spite of positive evidence 
from Mexico that only a few hours previously 
the smugglers had left port with several alien 
passengers. It was only through another 
smuggler that they finally discovered why the 
owner of the speed-boat could never be caught 
with proof of his nefarious occupation. 

It appeared that after his quota of aliens 
was safely on board, the contrabandist, on 
some specious pretext, bound each Chinaman 
up hand and foot, tying a heavy bar of pig- 
iron to each pair of ankles. If the run proved 
successful, the men were untied just before 
they were turned over to the agent, and 
forthwith forgot all about the odd incident 
of the binding. 

When the smuggler was chased by 
Government vessels, however, and over- 
hauling appeared imminent, the callous 
rufhan quietly slipped his hapless human 
cargo over the side, and the pig-iron did the 
rest! It was, in short, an exact replica of 
what happened in the old slave-trading 
days when a warship overtook a dhow full 
of “ black ivory.” 

Aliens debarred by the quota law have 
employed every conceivable means to cross 
the borders of the United States. The 
Europeans seem to favour the railway, for 
they have been found standing in tank-cars, 
with oil up to their chins, concealed in tool- 
boxes, or packed in refrigerator cars. 

An entire family of four Italians— 
father, mother, and two children—was 
discovered recently wedged in a carload of 
freight. One child had died from starvation 
after the food supply gave out, and the 
survivors, when found by Los Angeles freight- 
handlers, were too weak to stand. 

A most ingenious method recently 
came to the writer's attention when, at a 
small Southern California freight station, a 
bale of hay suddenly became animated and 
started to perform peculiar antics. The 
station agent, his suspicions aroused, cut it 
open and released into the unsympathetic 
hands of the law an unfortunate Celestial 
who had found the heat of the sun unbearable 
in his cramped quarters. 

He had, it appeared, been placed in a 
wooden box slightly smaller than” the 
standard bale of alfalfa. This was then put 
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ina hay-press, and alfalfa arranged around 
it and effectively wired and tagged. After 


the dummy bale had been placed in a 
regular consignment the confederate named 
as consignee was notified to be on the look- 
out for it, but unfortunately for the China- 
man, his handlers forgot which end was his 
head, and he was loaded on the car feet 
uppermost ! 


The intense heat, after hours 


of waiting at the station in this uncomfortabe 
position, proved the poor wretch’s undoing. 

On my way from Tia Juana to Ensenada 
I met with an extraordinary experience 
which bears out the fact that even the time- 
honoured business of smuggling never stands 
still, but is always on the look-out to improve 

- its methods. 

The immigration officers in various 
districts have lately noted an extraordinary 
number of aeroplanes flying to and fro across 
the border after nightfall. They suspected 
that these aeroplanes were engaged in alicn- 


smuggling, and that they landed at some 
lonely spot in Southern California whence 
their human cargoes could easily slip into 
nearby cities. 

Already prohibition officers have cap- 
tured several 'planes carrying illicit liquor, 
so it was no revelation to the immigration 
officers to learn that the agents of the 
smuggling syndicate had engaged several 


“Disclosing to 
view an ankle 
and foot utterly 
out of keeping 
with her female 


costume.” 
aviators for. 
the express 
purpose of con- 
veying their 
human contra- 
band. 
Just before reaching Ensenada I 
discovered that I had lost my camera 
somewhere along the road, so I turned my car 
round and went back to search for it. To my 
chagrin I entirely failed to locate it, although 
I made inquiries all along the route. 


I had almost decided to return to San 
Diego aad purchase another when I chanced 
to look beneath my car. To my amazement 
I discovered two Chinese, cramped up in 
most extraordinary attitudes, clinging to the 
axle and transmission! After I had ordered 
them to come out they confessed in broken 
English that they preferred the automobile 
to risking their lives aloft. 

“No likce allyplane ! ” explained one of 
them, ‘‘ Ketchem hellee in allyplane—allee 
same flvee to Hleven !"’ 

Suffice it to say that those two poor 


ewe. 
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disillusioned Celestials were driven forth- 
with to Ensenada, whence in due course 
they were dispatched to their native country, 
after a severe lecture concerning the folly 
of attempting entry into the United States by 
any other than the regular channels. I 
learned later from a drunken smuggler that 
the particular ‘‘ agent ”’ who had arranged 
transportation by aeroplane for the two 
Chinese was considerably nonplussed when 
his human cargo failed to materialize. 

That lives are sacrificed every day in 
connection with this illicit traffic there is no 
doubt at all. I have myself witnessed fatal 
shooting affrays in Ensenada over the proper 
division of smuggling spoils, and on many 
occasions revolutionists have been incited to 
sanguinary outbreaks by various “‘ agents ” 
for the sole purpose of covering up their own 
nefarious designs. 

These smugglers are desperate men, and 
when hard pressed they will resort to most 
desperate measures to frustrate the border 

atrol, On the other hand, the Immigration 
rvice, realizing the seriousness of the 
situation, has recently strengthened its 


The Immigration office at Yuma, Arizona. 


forces, and in the future these traffickers in 
human lives need expect no quarter. 

The Government has determined to stop 
illegal entry, no matter what the cost. In 
an interview with Mr, Walter Karr, who isin 
charge of the entire Immigration Service of 
Southern California, he briefly outlined to me 
the present scheme of border patrols. Mr. 
Karr has a record of twenty-three years’ 
service in the Immigration Service, having 
been until recently in charge of the greater 


part of the Canadian border. Owing to his 
long experience he is the very man to cope 
with the acute situation existing along the 
Mexican frontier. 


“Tam not in favour of border patrol in 
the strictest sense of the phrase,” he told 
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me. “ The consistent patrolling of every 
foot of the territory representing the Mexican 
border is utterly impossible. No matter how 
numerous and vigilant the guafds may be, 
the ingenuity of the smugglers will find some 
loophole through which to bring their human 
contraband. 

“The most effective method in my 
opinion is border supervision — patrolling 
and supervising the territory near the 
frontier. All roads that cross the border 
eventually converge into main highways, 
running through the mountainous regions 
adjacent to the frontier. Guarding these 
main arteries has proved the most effective 
way of dealing with the smugglers. True, you 
may call it a sort of ‘ hit and miss’ system, 
but the results we have secured more than 
compensate us for our ceaseless vigilance. 

“That these brave patrolmen have 
consecrated their lives to the service is 
proved by the risks they cheerfully encounter 
almost daily. Because the temptations are 
so great and the hazards so numerous, | have 
only been able to select from a vast army 
of likely applicants a small number of mea 
capable of stand- 
ing up to the acid 
test of duty. 
These officers are 
specially trained 
under my direct 
supervision. 

“Although, 
at present, there 
are only sixty-six 
patrolmen in the 
border service, 
daring the first 
three months of 
the fiscal year 
they have 
stopped no fewer 
than 282,790 
persons. In order 
to do this they 
have walked over 
twelve hundred 
miles and driven 
sixty-odd thou- 
sand miles in automobiles, so it is apparent 
that their job is no sinecure. Of the 
vast number of people crossing the 
Mexican border only eight persons were 
apprehended for actual violations of the 
Customs regulations, but two hundred 
and sixty-two aliens were arrested, while 
over three hundred other aliens were 
allowed to leave the United States without 
being apprehended,” 

My grateful acknowledgments are due 
to Mr. Harry Blee, Inspector of the Immigra- 
tion Serv: in charge of the various Federal 
prosecutions, who co-operated with me in 
compiling the data for this article, and also 
to Mr. Y. C. Hong, at present acting as 
Chinese interpreter for the service. 
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A“NEW CHUM’IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


Z. 
Jack Liwyn 
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Illustrated by STANLEY LLOYD 


A breezy record of the experiences of a young farmer who recently emigrated to New 
Zealand. “It is not an adventure story,” he writes, “ but merely a few random jottings of my - 


impressions to date. 


I thought it might amuse some of the people at Home who are 
wondering what it feels like to take the plunge.” 


We fancy our readers will agree that 


“amuse” is just the right word! 


IV.—(Conclusion.) 

ND now let me tell you about a little 
adventure which temporarily dis- 
turbed the normal quietude of our 
lives. For several nights our house- 

hold had been awakened from ‘slumber 
by the sounds of barking dogs at the 
back door. On two occasions the head 
of the house, rising hurriedly, had per- 
ceived from the window our dogs, which 
were chained up, snapping and snarling at 
a big hound of nondescript breed—a ‘‘ cur 
of low degree.” 

Each time the boss had wrathfully 
sworn to shoot the marauder.. One moon- 
light night the intruder came immediately 
after tea. The boss, grabbing a gun, rushed 
out and fired at its rapidly-retreating form 
at a range of fifty yards or more. The 
report of the gun was followed by an almost 
imperceptible whine—and the dog was lost 
to view. The boss returned to the house, 
and Mrs. Boss remarked that the animal 
hadn’t made much noise. 

Mr. Boss opined that it was not badly 
hit, inasmuch as it made practically no 
noise and the range was sixty yards. 

Your humble—always  original—rea- 
soned that the moonlight was deceptive, 
and that had the hound been merely hurt, 
it would have yelped blue murder. The 
fact that it had only made a slight noise 
suggested that it had been fatally injured. 

My words of wisdom doubtless had 
their effect, and the family began to wonder 
whose dog it was. Speculation was in favour 
of it belonging to our landlord; his dog 
had often given us trouble, and we had 
warned him more than once. Jove! but 
he would be mad if we had shot his dog ! 

Presently we heard someone running 


along the road. 
“Curse the 
im!” 

That wasn’t our strong, silent landlord. 
Who on earth could it be? Surely not the 
people from next door; they seemed such 
peaceable. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! at (and nearly 
through) the door. And then— 

_ ‘Come outside here!” yelled a sten- 
torian voice. ‘‘ You shot my dog ! I'll knock 
Hades out of you, you mongrel!” 

Well, Mr. Boss went outside—and got a 
punch in the face for a start. Mrs. Boss 
gasped. Up jumped Bob—my workmate— 
and J, and we all rushed to the door. 


What was that shouting ? 
! ’E dunnit! Ill kill 


A HEATED ALTERCATION. 


An amazing sight met our gaze. There 
stood “ Old Man” X from next door, 
with his three grown-up sons. The old 
gentleman was doing a lot of shadow-boxing 
at the boss, while the young fellows shouted 
encouragement and oaths and other things. 
Bob and I stood looking on, awed and fas- 
cinated. 

There was the boss, cool and collected, 
though obviously restraining himself with 
difficulty from hitting the old man, who 
was sparring about like a maniac and using 
terrifying language. All we could hear 
was: “ You ! Shot my dog! Cost 


“mean ’undred quid!” 


Despite the fact that I felt anything but 
brave and happy, the sight of fat old XK-— 
—he’s about a hundred inches round the 
waistcoat—and the frequent repetition of 
the phrase “‘ Cost an ’undred quid," caused 
me, quite unconsciously, but apparently 
quite perceptibly, tosmirk. This temporary 
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relaxation of my facial muscles was the 
signal for a heated invitation from the three 
young fellows to me to come out and be 
“cleaned up.” 

Well, frankly, I didn’t want to. They 
were all older and bigger than I was, and 
none of them weighed less than twelve 


stone. So I excused myself from acceptin; 
on the ground that it was not my quarrel 
and there were three of them. Not very 
brave, perhaps, but very natural. 

This little exchange of badinage lasted 
about five minutes; then the language and 
threats became so dire that, 
suasion from Mrs. Boss, our party retired 
indoors. We had no key to lock the door, 
still, it was undeniably nice to get in. Then, 
amid some very high-powered oaths, the 
others kicked at the door and threatened to 
follow us. i; 

At this juncture Mrs. Boss, who had 
hitherto been very plucky, turned pale and 
tetired sobbing to her room. This more or 
less electrified us, and directly she was out 
of the way we cleared the decks for action, 
so to speak, and were presently chanting the 
most blood-curdling curses and inviting the 
enemy to step rigitt in. 


under per-. 
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The boss was for rushing out at them, 
but we persuaded him not to. One of them, 
whom I thought had been to Thames (our 


shot my dog! Cost me an ’undred quid!” 


had had a little too 


nearest “‘ wet’ town 
much to drink, and he was talking about a 
gun—and firearms and drunken men with 


a grievance don’t mix well. Anyhow, the 
boss grabbed his gun by the barrel, Bob 
armed himself with a broom, and I picked 
up a poker—and the pepper-pot. (Aha! 
you can’t beat a little science !) 

However, with a final chorus of threats, 
the party outside finally departed, so we 
were able to lay down our weapons. 

When they had gone, the boss went 
over to a neighbour, who ’phoned X. ’s 
boss to come up. _(X—— was share-milk- 
ing.) He duly arrived in his car, and the 
three of them went up to X——’s place. 
The family were in bed, but they all came 
out to explain things most humbly to their 
boss, putting up a defence that would have 
puzzled a Philadelphia lawyer. 

Then old X took his boss to see 
the mortal remains of the hound, remarking 
brokenly that he would sooner it had been 
his wife or one of his own children! He 
talked about “ going to court’ over the 
matter, but threats of a counter-charge— 
assault, menaces, obscene language, and 
so on—speedily made him alter his tune. 


“NEW CHUM” IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Nothing happened, after all, and we are still 
in the land of the living. But it was all 
very exciting at the time. 

You will notice that so far I have said 
little or nothing concerning those most 
interesting folks, the Maoris, but it is only 
quite recently that I had had much to do 
with them. They are very amusing people, 
generous to a degree, pleasure- -loving, simple, 
and, I am afraid, inclined to be lazy. They 
never seem to stay at one job for long or 
save any money, although many of them 
earn their £1 a day in the bush, spending 
it on clothes, eye-blinding ties, and other 
adornments. 

The girls, or kotirvos, are often very 
pretty in a dusky sort of way, but they 
usually get married at about cighteen, and 
spend the rest of their days becoming fat 
and ugly. They are a_ happy-go-lucky 
crowd, though, and nothing seems to worry 
them much. They are also extremely 
artful, as may be gathered from the followi ing 
episode, related to me by a neighbour in 
whose veracity 1 have implicit faith. 


A MAORI RAFFLE. 


One day a farmer close by sent for an 
old Maori to bury a valuable horse that 
had just died. As soon as the old fellow 
saw the corpse he said: “Sce! I don't 
bury him just now. I give you one pound 
for him, eh?” 

The farmer, though somewhat sur- 
prised, was not at all reluctant to deal, 
and accepted the money with alacrity. 

Off went the Maori to the local “ pub,” 
where he met a number of his cronies and 
told them that he had a very good horse 
for sale, which he had just purchased from 
the farmer, whose stock was, of course, 
well known to them. 

“How about I raffle him, eh?” 
gested the Maori. ‘‘ One pound each. 
horse, too.” 

The others agreed without hesitation, 
and he speedily collected ten pounds or so. 
Tickets were made out, the names were 
drawn from a hat, and the winner imme- 
diately went off with the old man to collect 
the prize. 

As soon as they reached the paddock 
the artful old Maori gave vent to an ex- 
pression of surprise and disappointment. 

“ Py colly, he dead! Py colly ! How 
that happen, eh?” he repeated again and 
again. ‘‘ That no good.” 

The other was about to protest, when 
the old man raised his hand, 

“ Py crikey, I sorry,’’ he said. ‘ He 
no good to vou now, ch? Better 1 aiff you 
pound back.” With that he returned ‘the 
man’s money, and each went away satisfied. 
What the rest of the competitors thought 
of the deal, if they ever got to hear of it, is 
not recorded. It’s ten to one that they 
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would first have threatened to kill the 
old schemer. About two pints later, how- 
ever, they would have been chaffing one 
another, and on the morrow the defaulter 
would have been a welcome guest again. 

Before I bring these random jottings to 
a close I feel that 1 ought to tell prospective 
“new chums ”’ exactly what I have dis- 
covered regarding the prospects in New 
Zealand. 


THE “NEW CHUM’S” PROSPECTS. 


Well, in the first place, there is plenty of 
farm-work available, even for inexperienced 
hands, although, needless to say, the fellow 
who remains inexperienced after obtaining 
a job is only asking for dismis: Progress 
depends entirely upon the individual. If 
he has average intelligence he will very 
quickly learn) machine-milking, and once 
he has done that, he can always be_ sure 
of a job. Of course, to begin with, he 
will not carn more than about a pound or 
thirty shillings a week, plus his keep. 

would advise the prospective “ new 
chum” to come out about August, and if 
he does not expect or ask big wages at 
first, he will easily get a milking job. Within 
a few months, provided he is adaptable and 
quick to learn, he should be worth about 
thirty-five shillings a week. 

On dairy farms such as one sees on the 
Hauraki Plains this sort of work continues 
until about May or June, the end of the 
milking season, when the farm-hand may 
be turned off for the winter—that is, until 
August. However, if he is efficient and a 
“sticker,” and more particularly if he has 
taken the trouble to make himself useful 
in other directions, he stands a chance of 
being retained right through the slack 
season. 

He may have to content himself with 
slightly reduced wages during these two or 
three months, but he will have a compara- 
tively casy time. Naturally he will be ex- 
pected to show his appreciation by staying 
on throughout the busy season. When the 
time comes he will probably receive plenty 
of offers to work for other employers at 
five or ten shillings a week more, but to 
accept these would be unfair to the farmer 
who has kept him, practically at a loss, 
through the winter, and—well, it isn’t done. 

There are, however, plenty of fellows 


“who take on jobs for two or three months 


at a time, working for the highest bidder 
with no regard for loyalty. They are called 
“tourists” out here, and I’m sorry to say 
that most of them are Colonials. ‘‘ Stickers” 
are not easily found, and are therefore 
more valuable. Once a man has gained a 
Teputation as a ‘sticker ’’ he can always 
be sure of getting a good billet. 

For one thing, there are scores of “share- 
milkers’’ who are compelled by their 
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contracts toemploy a certain number of men, 
and they will pay as much as two pounds 
five to two pounds ten shillings a week 
(and “‘ all found,” of course) to hands upon 
whom they can rely. Occasionally, as an 
extra inducement to “ stickers,’ a bonus is 
offered at the end of the season. 

Although, as I have said, an inexperi- 
enced man can find some sort of work as 
soon as he arrives, provided he ‘“ shows 
willing.”’ none the less it is very useful to 
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LEARN FOR YOURSELF. 


The “‘ new chum ” must learn for him- 
self; he won’t be shown much. If he is 
inexperienced his boss may laugh at his 
errors, albeit good-naturedly, and the novice, 
in his embarrassment, will probably commit 
further blunders and finally be branded as 
a hopeless case. On the other hand, though 
he is bound to make mistakes, the “ new 
chum ” who knows one end of a cow from 
the other, so to speak, will find his boss 
more willing to teach him things. 

My advice to intending emigrants, 
before coming to New Zealand, is to learn 
milking and the riding and handling of 
horses. Then, when you get here, keep 
your eyes and ears open. The rest is easy. 

A knowledge of machinery is a dis- 
tinctly valuable asset, and if you can drive 
a car, so much the better. Every 
farmer in New Zealand is his own 
engineer; he can’t send ten or fifteen 
miles every time a plug misfires. It 
is no exaggeration to say that 
mechanical knowledge will often 
compensate for a lack of 
farming experience, and may 
increase a man’s value by 
perhaps 50 per cent. 

With regard toemployment 
in other spheres, I am not ina 
position to give authoritative 
information, but particulars can 
always be obtained from the 
New Zealand Government 
offices. What I can state from 
first-hand know- 
ledge, however, is 
that the only em- 
ployment which 
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“*Py colly, he dead!’ he repeated again and again. ‘How that happen, eh?’” 


possess a little knowledge before coming 
out. You see, when a ‘“ Homie ”’ first gets 
a job his boss is sure to look for mistakes, 
for all ‘‘ Homies’? are presumed to be 
incompetent until they prove themselves 
otherwise. I am compelled to admit, more- 
over, that some of the specimens one sees 
out here are none too brilliant. 


the inexperienced “ new chum ”’ is likely to 
obtain at a decent wage is farm-work. 

But if the intending emigrant hankers 
after town life, and is fortunate enough to 
have a certain job in this country offered 
to him before he leaves home, then I should 
advise him to accept; the climate alone is 
worth it ! 


THE END. 


“I delivered him a 
‘point’ in the throat, 
with all my weight 
behind it.” 


ETURNING 

to the Far 

East a few 

years ago, 

I found that the 
liner, which reached 


Marseilles one Nov- 


TALBOT WEST 


Illustrated by G. SOPER 


know when the 
Anaconda was due 
to sail. He had just 
arrived to join that 
ship by the overland 
route vid Paris, he 
informed me. 


ember afternoon, Learning that we 
was not to sail again 7 were fellow - pas- . 
ea 4.30 Aer An Army officer’s account of a breezy little pone and that ne 
decid a toe caine affair that followed a pleasant evening in il till 1 t 
sehare ‘ alee, mornin 4 oy Re tead 
Before starting ~~~ = of that evening, 
for the fashionable as he expected, 


part of the city—the route to which lay for 
some distance through a rather unsavoury 
quarter—I called at a well-known bankers’ 
and agents’ office near the quay to inquire 
about my home letters. 

I had only just entered when I was 
politely accosted by a tall, powerfully-built, 
sunburnt man, who asked if I happened to 


he seemed greatly pleased. 

My new acquaintance informed me 
that his name was Murphy, and from a 
brief conversation I gathered that he was 
well up in Eastern affairs. He seemed ex- 
cellent company, so I readily fell in with 
his suggestion that we should dine together. 

Hailing a passing taxi, we drove to 
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the old harbour, which lay two or three 
miles from where I had landed. Then, dis- 
-missing our conveyance, we strolled towards 
the Rue Cannebiére. What a cosmopolitan 
crowd we met! Italians, Greeks, Spaniards, 
Algerians, coloured soldiers from France's 
African colonies, sailors off foreign ships 
from all parts of the world, intermixed with 
the dark little Frenchmen of the Midi. 

“IT shouldn't care to meet some of 
these fellows on a dark night,” remarked my 
companion. 

An excellent dinner at a fashionable 
restaurant was followed by a diverting 
entertainment at the ‘‘ Palais du Cristal,” 
and the evening passed all too quickly. 
Murphy seemed very reluctant to go aboard. 

“The night is still young,” he declared, 
“fand it may be our last in Europe for years. 
It is silly not to make the most of our 
opportunity.” 

Eventually, against my better judgment, 
Iconsented to sup with himat the “ Réserve.”’ 

it must have been well after 2 a.m. 
when we found ourselves out in the street 
again. We wandered about for some little 
time in the bright moonlight, looking in 
vain for a taxi. Eventually we were ac- 
costed by the driver of a rather dilapidated 
carriage of the usual phaeton type, so 
common in French cities, and Murphy gladly 
accepted his offer to drive us to the docks 

Having dined well and feeling sleepy, 
we were both half dozing as the phaeton 
jolted over the rough cobble-stones of the 
little side-streets—ostensibly taking a short 
cut to our ship. 

The middle of the street was brightly 
lit by moonlight, but near the houses on 
one side there was always deep shadow. 
We had been driving for some little time, 
when, in a drowsy way, I noticed figures 
lurking in the shadows, but did not take 


much notice of them. Presently, how- 
ever, the sound of running feet behind us 
aroused me to full consciousness and, 


starting up in my seat facing the horses, I 
looked over my shoulder. 

There in the moonlight, not fifteen paces 
behind the carriage, 1 saw half-a-dozen men 
—all armed with most business-like knives ! 

To turn and give battle would have 
been madness, for we were unarmed and 
outnumbered. Precipitate retreat was the 
only sensible course. In ungrammatical 
but forcible French I> commanded the 
driver to hurry, but our Jehu appeared 
to be in a trance, and the horses moved 
slower than before. Meanwhile Murphy, 
sitting with his back to the driver, con- 
tinued to doze, apparently oblivious of our 
imminent peril. 

As I gazed at him the awful thought 
crossed my mind : was Murphy in the plot ? 
Why had he been so eager to make my 
acquaintance ?. Why had_ he done all in his 
power to induce me to remain out so late ? 
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Was it by chance we had met this driver, or 
was it by collusion between him and Murphy ? ? 

Those ugly knives glinting in the moon- 
light were now not six paces behind us. 
Then Murphy awoke and looked around him. 
1 confess that, for me, it was a bad moment. 

Fortunately I was not left long in doubt 
as to my new friend's sincerity. Ina flash he 
appreciated the true situation. The driver 
had deliberately led us into an ambuscade, 
he declared ; there was no time to be lost. 

Quick as lightning, he jumped up on 
the driver's seat and gave him a smashing 
blow, straight from the shoulder, behind 
the left ear. Jehu shot from his perch 
and landed with a dull thud on the cobble- 
stones. Two seconds later Murphy had 
seized the reins and was lashing the startled 
horses into a gallop. 

Meanwhile one of the ruffians behind, 
hanging on with one hand to the back of the 
phaeton, was trying to stick his knife into 
me with the other. Fortunately for me his 
comrades, who were not quite so fleet of foot, 
were still two or three paces behind him. 
IT should have broken my light cane—my 
only weapon—had I attempted to hit him 
over the head with it, and I had no other 
means of defence. 

Suddenly I had a bright idea. Using 
mv flimsy weapon to some purpose, I 
delivered him a “ point’ in the throat 
with all my weight behind it. The result 
exceeded my expectations. With a guttural 
sound, my assailant fell backwards on to 
the road, his knife clattering on the stones. 
By this time we were fairly under way, and 
soon outdistanced our pursuers. 

On arrival at the docks we found a 
solitary gendarme on duty. Our complaints 


produced much shrugging of shoulders, 
waving of hands, and many words of 


wisdom, only half of which we understood ; 
but it was quite obvious that he intended 
to do nothing in the matter. Was it from 
lazine fear, or because he was in the 
game himself ? 

Determined to obtain some satisfaction, 
we took the punishment of the villainous 
driver into our own hands. Unharnessing 
the horses, we threw the harness and the 
carriage cushions into the water. A few 
well-directed pebbles sent the animals trot- 
ting off in opposite directions. 

The gendarme made many gestures of 
protest, but he did not attempt to interfere. 
Wise enough to realize that we were in no 
mood to be thwarted, he evidently considered 
discretion the better part of valour. 

Half an hour later I was comfortably 
asleep in my berth, dreaming of the sweet- 
ness of revenge and the efficacy of summary 
punishment. 

When I woke next morning, we were 
well out in the Gulf of Lyons, the sunny 
shores of France were below the horizon, 
and my night ashore was only a memory. 
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If You SELL VE-PO-AD 
THE NEW VEST POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


Men, here is a wonder! If you're look- 
ing for a rapid-fire seller—an item that 
sells for a popular price—an item that 
nets ce 100% profit—an item that 
appeals to 7 out of 10 men—an item that 
sells itself on demonstration—I've got it! 
Is it any wonder that scores of my men 
are reporting sales of 


$200 a Week—Easily! 


Yes, that’s what most of them are 
doing.’ Shapiro of California cleans up 
over $475 every week in profits. Many 
others do almost as well, and 
work, for VE-PO-AD sells 
demonstration. 

VE-PO-AD is without a doubt one of 
the cleverest, most ingenious inventions 
of the last 25 years. Just think of it! 
A complete and accurate adding machine 
that will doall the work of a $300 machine, 

t fits into your vest pocket and retails 
tor only $2.95! What's more, you make 

on every sale! You've never 
seen a specialty with a wider appeal, or 
one which actually does so much for so 
little money. VE-PO-AD is not a toy, not 
a novelty, but a practical, accurate, 
adding machine that counts clear up to 
999,999,999, operates like lightning, can 
be cleared by a pull of the finger, and yet 


Sells for Only $2.95 


It's almost unbelievable that $2.05 
could buy so much. This remarkable 
invention is truly vest-pocket size. Only 


‘8 easy 
itself on 


¥ inch thick, 5 inches long and 31% 
inches wide. Handsomely bound in blue 
leatherette cover. Face is of etched brass. 
Works easily and silently. So simple a 
child can learn to operate it in three 
minutes, 


100% Profit for You 

Frankly, I don't know of any other 
proposition which retails for $2.05 that 
will net you a profit of 100%. Yet that's 
exactly what I offer you—100% profit 
on every sale, And we stand back of 
you to the limit. Every machine is 
guaranteed mechanically fect. It 
cannot get out of order. VE-PO-AD 
with ordinary care should last a lifetime. 

Just stop to think for a minute what a 
big field there is in your own territory 
for an article like this. Everyone who 
uses figures is your prospect. VE-PO-AD 
will save time, and trouble and money for 
everyone. Every storekeeper on Main 
Street needs it—merchants, farmers, store- 
keepers, housewives—in fact, everybody 
will find VE-PO-AD a big aid in their 
daily use of figures. Surely, no other 
article has so universal an appeal. 


We Help You Sell 


You don't have to be a star salesman to 
make money with VE-PO-AD. You don't 
have to be a smooth talker or present shrewd 
arguments. All you have todo is demonstrate 
the machine—it will sell itself, In order that 
you can handle the most possible business in 
¢ erritory, we will furnish you free a 
sales manual and a quantity of circu- 


y 
special 


RELIABLE ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


Dept. 657 


184 W. Washington St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


lars advertising VE-PO-AD over your name, 
and other valuable helps. The coupon will 
bring you full details. 


Mail Coupon Today 
For Sample Machine 


There is only one way for you to apprecicte 
what a money-maker VE-PO-AD will be tor 
you, and that is to send me the coupon and let 
me put a machine in your hands so you can 
see it, use it and prove that all my claims are 
true.” Although VE-PO-AD. sells regularly 
for $2.95, I will furnish you one at the special 
price of $1.45, with the understanding that 
this amount will be credited to you on your 
first order for five machines, or that if you can 
not see the sales possibilities of VI-PO-AD, 
you can return this sample machine to me 
within ten days and your money will be re- 
funded in full. There are no strings attached 
to this offer. "It's genuine and 100°, 
you. If you are really interested in 1 
money and in earning a substantial, steady 
income, investigate VE-PO-AD today. Muil 
yn now and let me put you on the 
ig money. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


C. M, Cleary, Sales Mgr., 
I Reliable Adding Machine Corp., 


y cents delivery 
‘ou may enclose 
pe sent postpaid.) 
may return this 
e within ro days and will 
} my money, or that you will credit 
with this sum on my first order for 
five or more machines. 


(Ifyou wish 
ind machine w 
that I 


$1.45 
T understand 


you 


Name 


Address 


State 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 


“WITHIN AN INCREDIBLY SHORT TIME THESE FINE LADIES, WITH THEIR 
MEN FRIENDS, HAD SUCCEEDED IN LOADING THE YACHT WITH EVERY SORT 
OF ALCOHOLIC DRINK.” 


(SEE PAGE 424.) 


“ Boot-legging,” as all 
the world now knows, 
is the smuggling of 
illicit liquor into the 
United States and its Q 
distribution in de- 

fiance of the law and 
the thousands of Pro- 
hibition agents scat- 
tered throughout the 
country, The principal 
operators have organ- 
ized their business so well, and the profits 
are so vast, that the officials experience the 


friends a perfectly-mannered man of 

distinguished appearance who, within 

the space of four or five years, had 
netted a trifle of two million pounds by 
“ rum-running ”’ and kindred activities ; and 
if you also had the honour of the acquaintance 
of a lady with a natural complexion of 
peaches and roscs who, used as a “ decoy- 
woman,” had helped the gentleman to amass 
his ill-gotten gains, would you not have a 
certain prideful feeling of being an initiate 
of ‘‘ the seamy side "’ of life ? 

If you could also boast the acquaintance 
—even at second-hand—of a romantic and 
extraordinarily capable modern pirate, aged 
thirty-three, who had a total of twenty-four 
murders to his account, a gentleman with 
the debonair manner of a Douglas Fair- 
banks—would you not feel that you had not 
lived in vain ? 

Yet people like these are the “ kings ” 
and ‘‘ queens” of ‘‘ boot-legging,’’ and are 
types I have had occasional contact with 
during a hundred thousand miles of travelling 
throughout the United States. 

No more romantic story has been told 
than that of the men—and especially the 
women—who day by day literally dice with 
death in their efforts to make and keep 
Prohibition the dead-letter which it certainly 
is. The lure of ‘easy money ’’ and _ hot- 
blooded adventure renders these super- 
smugglers indifferent to risks that might 
make the stoutest blench. 

“Put your hands up!” cried a 
“hijacker ” to a “‘ boot-legger ’’ in an cating- 
house in a ‘‘ Tenderloin ’’ district of Chicago, 

Vow. Lvi1.—3t. 


T you numbered amongst your personal 
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Romance of Boot Legging 


i 


greatest difficulty in 
attempting to cope 
with ‘them. Mr. Des- 
mond has taken a lot 
of trouble to get at 
the real facts of the 
position, and his article 
may be regarded as 
authoritative. He tells 
some amazing stories 
concerning the doings 
of the boot-legger 
“Kings” and their contempt for the Government 
and its representatives. 


as he covered him with his six-shooter. 
Even as he did so, however, the hijacker fell 
dead with a bullet fired through his spine 
from behind. 

The killer was an “ alley-rat,”’ the most 
deadly criminal on either side of the Atlantic, 
who. preys upon boot-legger and_ hijacker 
indiscriminately—the jackal of the ‘‘ hootch” 
(illicit liquor) business. The hijacker him- 
self is a pirate who harries the boot-legger, 
whose beer-caches and beer-runnings he 
holds up and robs. 

This incident was but one of a series of 
blood-feuds between criminal gangs for the 
right to batten upon their common prey— 
the public. These skirmishes cost in one 
month when I was in Chicago—the ‘“ Black 
pmudge ” of the Middle West—nearly forty 
ives ! 

These forty lives, in turn, were only a 
fraction of the boot-legger-hijacker-alley-rat 
casualty list, for hundreds of people are done 
to death by stealth without the details of 
their passing ever leaking out. Even so, the 
boot-leggers in particular keep the Chicago 
police busy investigating an average of about 
one murder a day. 

It would probably be safe to say that 
out of the two hundred and _ninety-four 
murders committed during the ten months’ 
records which I examined more than half 
were connected directly or indirectly with 
“ booze-running "’ or the ‘ dope ”’ trade, 
which is a close ally of the liquor business. 
Despite all denials, ‘‘ dope "’ and “ hootch ” 
are the unheavenly twins of the American 
underworld. They run in double harness. 

The “romance” of boot-legging is 
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usually sordid and always dangerous; so 
much must be frankly admitted. Nor have 
I any desire to glorify the boot-legger, male 
er female. Yet, as the editor of one of 
New York’s leading magazines said to me a 
couple of months ago, after a particularly 
daring coup off Fifth Avenue by one of the 
gangs, “‘ It is the lust of adventure, as much 
as anything else, which in the beginning 
drives men and women into boot-legging.”” 


A SMUGGLER QUEEN. 


One of the “‘ queens ”’ of the smugglers, 
lying in a city of IIinois under indictment for 
murder, expressed the typical point of view 
of the adventurous criminal when_ she 
shrugged her shapely shoulders and_re- 
marked : “ They tell me I took fearful risks 
in the ‘ hootch’ game. Well, sol did. But 
you can be killed just as easily crossing a 
street in Chicago as in a fast auto doing a 
mile a minute with a load of liquor on board. 
I’ve had my good time, and I regret nothing. 
If I’d stayed at home, as the good books say 
I ought to have done, look at the fun I’d 
have missed !”’ 

These ‘‘ decoy-women ” are extensively 
used by the boot-legging “ ¢zars,”’ as they 
are called, not only to hoodwink the police, 
but also when their employers are ‘‘ run- 
ning ” alcohol on a big scale, notably in the 
waters of British Columbia. These women 
are always without nerves, and they enter 
into the work on hand with a zest that is 
unknown to their male accomplices. They 
do it, as a Frenchwoman engaged on this side 
of the business told me in a New York 
restaurant—“‘ out of sheer jote de vive.” 

The rum-running yachts, which cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and pose as 
privately-owned cruising craft, carry many 
of these women. Not long ago a magnificent 
pleasure-yacht swept into a Vancouver bay, 
her spotless decks dotted with beautifully- 
gowned ladies who lolled in deck-chairs with 
apparently no thought in life but that of 
killing care. 

Above them was a gaily-striped awning 
which, as the yacht came to anchor, was run 
back in a flash and the hatches opened up. 
Within an incredibly short time these fine 
ladies, with their men friends, had succeeded 
in loading the ‘ pleasure ’'-yacht to her 
marks with every sort of alcoholic drink, 
from champagne to whisky, brought along- 
side by waiting accomplices. Directly the 
cargo was on board the boat steamed out to 
sea again at full spced, intent on landing the 
forbidden stuff in the United States. 

Within three minutes after the liquor 
was under hatches the ‘ decoy-women,” for 
such they were, had resumed their lounging 
attitudes on deck and the striped awning 
was in position again. This particular con- 
signment was safely landed near the city of 
Seattle, where I was told that such a cargo 
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would net the boot-leggers anything from 
thirty to fifty thousand pounds. 

A woman known in the American 
underworld as the “ Tiger Woman,’ who 
is at the moment serving a life-sentence for 
killing a watchman who attempted to arrest 
her, is a perfect example, in her criminal 
recklessness, of the female boot-legger. This 
woman ‘‘ran with the gangs”? for many 
<rs before her unlucky revolver-shot, and. 
pite her ferocity and the reputation of 
being ‘as dangerous to make love to as a 
tiger-cat,”” she queened it over gang after 
gang through sheer personal fascination. 

That murder and boot-legging often go 
hand in hand is shown by the conviction of 
another ‘‘ queen ” of drink-smugglers in the 
State of Illinois for poisoning a lover of whom 
she had tired. My own experience, so far as 
the world of boot-legging is concerned, is that 
the theory about the tenderness and softness 
of womenkind has no real foundation. In 
this illicit business the women are always 
the more extreme, cruel, and reckless. 

I have taken a good deal of trouble to 
get the real facts about the man who has 
Deen called ‘‘ The King of Boot-leggers "’— 
Dion O’Bannion, the Chicago Irishman, 
whose story is as exciting as that of Dick 
Turpin or almost any pirate on record. 

During my dozen visits to Chicago, 
which is the heart of the ‘“ boot-legging ” 
game, I talked to policemen and “dicks ” 
(detectives); I met “‘boot-leggers’’ and 
“hijackers ’’ and even “ alley-rats,’”’ checked 
story against story and against my own first- 
hand information, and, at the finish, was 
almost converted to the generally-current 
fecling amongst both police and criminals 
that ‘‘ Dion was a great man.” 

Dion O’Bannion was certainly no ordi- 
nary desperado. He was a Napoleon of 
crime, it is true, but he was also a Napoleon 
of finance. It is my belief that O’Bannion 
would have made his mark in any walk of 
life he chose to take up, and that he might as 
easily have been a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as the astounding super-boot-legger he was. 

In Wall Street he would have been 
supreme as a financial ‘‘ boss ”’ ; asa criminal 
lawyer he might have aspired to the highest 
honours, as the second ranking criminal 
lawyer in America admitted to me himself. 

Dion carried off éverything, including 
his worst crimes, with a paralyzing flair. 
Even the twenty-odd murders which the 
police had against him left him smiling and 
completely unmoved. 

Asa child, it is said, he had the face and 
voice of an angel, singing solos at the Church 
of the Holy Name. As a man, carefully 
turned out like the Beau Brummell of the 
underworld that he was, he could look:like 
a fashionable man about town. His men 
were not only ready to lay down their lives 
for him, but actually did so in many cases, 
whilst his enemies dreaded Dion’s shooting 
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and the long arm of his vengeance more than 
the noose or the electric chair. 

He showered gifts with kingly generosity, 
and it was sometimes in his power to make 
a man who had helped him in one of his big 
coups rich overnight. Liquor-running he 
made at once his passion and his profession ; 
and in order to reach the greatest heights of 
efficiency he established, circle within circle, 
gang on gang, what was undoubtedly the 
supreme boot-legging organization on the 
American continent. 

Even as a humble newspaper-seller in 
the Chicago streets Dion showed some of the 
reckless daring and gift for organization 
which later placed him at the head of the 
boot-leggers and hijackers—for O’Bannion 
was a hijacker as well as a boot-legger, as the 
fancy took him and the money called. When 
he was only fifteen he went to jail for robbery, 
but so cunning was he that during the rest 
of his life he never served more than two or 
three sentences. 

Again and again he stood his trial on ter- 
tible charges, and again and again he shook 
hands with the jurymen after being acquitted. 
Even when he was caught in the act of blow- 
ing open a safe in the Postal Telegraph 
building, Chicago, -five years ago, he was 
acquitted! Strange, indeed, are the ways 
of justice in the United States when a boot- 
legger with unlimited ‘‘ boodle ” faces a jury 
of his peers ! 

Behind the labyrinthine organization 
which O’Bannion built up there were not 
only desperate bands of criminals, but, also, 
it would seem, venal police officials, accom- 
modating detectives, crooked politicians, and 
—what is so inexplicable to the British reader 
—even men and women moving in good 
society. 

I myself had pointed out to me in one 
of the best clubs in Chicago a “‘ Beer-Czar ” 
who as a boot-legger must have cleared at 
least ten million dollars since Prohibition 
was “enforced ’’ and who moved, unchal- 
lenged, in high society. No American 
who has taken the trouble to get at the facts 
will deny that the ‘ masked boot-legger ’’-- 
the man who makes his money at the game, 
but does not actively participate in the 
smuggling—is often a respectable member 
of his local church. Even when his nefarious 
activities are suspected his wealth usually 
carrics him through. 


FIVE MILLION BARRELS! 


It has been stated in a leading Chicago 
newspaper—and my inquiries lead me to 
believe that the allegation has a substantial 
backing of truth—that some of the richest 
men in and around Chicago helped 
O’Bannion by buying up a serics of Illinois 
breweries and manufacturing beer and 
spirits wholesale. It has been stated that 
within a short time nearly five million barrels 
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of this stuff were turned out, some of it, at 
least, sheer ison. 

When O'Bannion could not get liquor 
fast enough from these wholesale manu- 
facturers, who flaunted their illicit traffic 
under the very noses of the authorities, he 
actually turned hijacker, and during one of 
my visits to Chicago he was caught in the 
act of holding-up a truck-load of ‘‘ hootch ” 
worth thirty thousand dollars, 

As fast as the illicit liquor could be 
stolen or made, the great American public 
demanded it insatiably, In the earlier stages 
of the business fantastic prices were paid, 
until the traffic was finally practically regu- 
larized through some of the more dishonest 
of the police and the housekeepers of private 
houses, who had a fixed charge of twenty- 
four shillings or six dollars for a bottle of 
whisky, whilst even champagne could be 
had for a trifle of forty to fifty dollars (ten 
to twelve pounds) the ‘bottle. 

I have personally been offered by the 
apparently perfectly respectable housekeeper 
of a leading American architect as much 
whisky as I cared to have at_six dollars the 
bottle. A well-known New York publisher 
told me that he was approached in one of 
the most exclusive clubs in that city by a 
doorkeeper who offered to supply any sort 
of liquor marked on a list he handed to him 
and, what was more, to deliver it to his 
house ! 

And this is only one way in which the 
boot-legger gets in touch with his public. 
Men like O’Rannion press into their service 
literally thousands of ‘‘ respectable ” folks, 
from doorkeepers to policemen, to help them 
to become millionaires. 

On one of his “ hijacking ’’ raids, when 
he stole a big ‘cache’ of whisky, Dion 
O’Bannion cleared for himself alone the sum 
of nearly half a million dollars. That he 
might have become a multi-millionaire there 
can be no denying had it not been that, like 
all his kidney, he spent money like water. 
During his short life he probably ‘‘ earned ” 
not less than five million pounds, but he 
threw it away as fast as he made it. 

When I asked a Chicago policeman why 
he did not try to stop the long lines of 
“ booze-cars ” which regularly entered the 
city, he replied cryptically: ‘‘ Because I 
want to see the sun rise to-morrow morning.” 
When I was in ‘‘ The City by the Lake,” 
grand processions of beer-trucks were being 
run into Chicago each night from the 
breweries behind which stood O’Bannion 
and his cohorts. 


ARMOURED CARS. 


These “ grand parades "’ were engineered 
on the lines of the Napoleonic advance upon 
Moscow, for Dion would have made a 
splendid general. First would come a cloud 
of light cavalry of the “ hootch”’ brigade, 
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the motor cyclists, to sce that the road was 
clear and, perhaps, to give warning to the 
solitary “cop” on duty that, if he valued 
his life, he had better be absent when the 
procession passed. 


“Eight of Dion’s gang, all 
dead shots, loosed their lead 
A} into a passing limousine.” 


Next came an_ historic 
stecl - plated automobile, a 
giant in speed and strength, 
packed to the doors with 
desperadoes carrying those 
sawed - off shot - guns which 
are more dreaded by the 
police than any revolver. 
Then appeared the big lorries 
of beer, running entirely with- 
out lights, and finally — 
bringing up the rear and 
ready to fight any rearguard action 
necessary —two or three more armoured 
cats with dead-shot gunners in them 

This rearguard was not so much 


for the purpose of fighting the 
luthorities, should fhey endeavour to 
interfere, as to keep off the armed 
bands of ‘ hijackers,’’ headed by one 
of Dion’s rivals (whom he later disposed 


of in a shooting match in the busiest street 
These hijackers were just as 
desperate as the boot-leggers upon whom 
they preyed, it being their custom to swoop 
down upon the beer-caravans, kill the 
guards, and then make off with their booty 
—all in the public streets ! 

The enemies O’Bannion had to cope 


in Chicago 
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“Miller, recklessly brave, drove his 
car with one hand, and with the 
other replied with shot on shot.” 


with were legion. He had not only to outwit 
the police and detectives, but also the 
hijackers. Moreover, there was a_ political 
leader and prize-fighter, one Hirshie Miller, 
owner of a string of gambling-houses, who 
was his deadly rival. 

This man Miller O’Bannion determined 
to get out of the way, and one day there was 
heard the crash of automatics, volley on 
volley. Eight of Dion's gang, all dead shots, 
had massed themselves at a corner of one 
of the principal streets and had loosed 
all their lead into a passing limousine in 
which Hirshie Miller was seated. 

Miller, recklessly brave, drove his car 
with one hand, ‘‘ stepping on the gas” for 
all he was worth, and with the other replied 
with shot on shot from his own automatic. 
His car was riddled. The © startled 
Chicagoans scattered in all directions for 
shelter from the fusillade, but Miller escaped 
to head his own gang once more against that 
of the Irishman. Miller to-day is probably 
one of the richest men in the Middle West. 

He had a close call on another occasion 
in La Salle Theatre, where the dandy 
O’Bannion was entertaining a select party 
of “ boot-leggers,”’ male and female, the latter 
gorgeously dressed in the latest ‘ creations ”” 
from Paris. 

From his seat O’Bannion saw Miller in 
the audience, and when, at the interval, 
Hirshie swaggered into the foyer O’Bannion, 
who had waited for him, opened fire and 
nearly killed him. The wild Irishman was 
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arrested, but was later released, for reasons 
which I will explain. 

As an old detective said to me: ‘‘ You 
can’t get evidence from one Sangstet, against 
another. They regard their feuds as strictly 
private, and anybody who butts in from the 
outside, whether policeman or private indi- 
vidual, does so at his peril. And gangsters 
have a wonderfully perfect system of running 
down a man who has told tales out of school ! 
You couldn't hide yourself from some of the 
boss boot-leggers on the top of the North 
Pole!” 

O’Bannion’s actual words, after the 
attack on Miller by the gunmen, are charac- 
teristic of the man’s brazen intrepidity : 
““Here’s one crime of which I cannot be 
accused,’’ he said. ‘‘ I was not in the street 
at the time, and I have never had any 
quarrel with Miller.” 

O’Bannion was being interviewed’ in 
the palatial hotel in Chicago where he had 
a suite of rooms, when the news arrived that 
a great cleaning and dyeing plant had just 
been blown up by dynamite or gelignite, the 
whole building being completcly gutted. 
The outrage, it was alleged, had been com- 
mitted by one of the boot-legging gangs who 
apparently wanted to “ get ’’ somebody in 
the building who had offended them. 

“Well,” remarked Dion, with his gay 
laugh, “that’s another thing I can’t be 
blamed for !’’ Two minutes later he had the 
effrontery to state to the same interviewcr, 
who had asserted that Miller and his brother 
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had cheated Dion out of sixty thousand 
dollars in a liquor deal; “ Neither they nor 
anybody else cheated me in any drink deal, 
because I am not in that line of business. 
Iam running my florist’s establishment, and 
expect to be treated as an ordinary business 
man.” 

+ His nerve was unshakable. His florist’s 
shop was a fact, and any morning the 

Napoleon of the Boot-leggers ” 
seen among his earnations and roses. He 
kept one hand in a bottomless pocket, how- 
ever, resting on the butt of one of the 

magazine pistols which he always carried 
strapped in the hollow of his thighs. When 
Dion used them he usually fired through his 
garments. He did not wait to draw the 
weapon. 

- One of his last escapades led indirectly 
to this florist’s shop—used as a mask for the 
boot-legging business—and so to his death. 
Dion, lke so many of his countrymen, 
dabbled in politics and boasted that he could 
“swing” any ward in the city with his 
“sluggers "’ and gunmen—and it was no 
vain boast. 

By sheer terrorism, plus a band of 
“strong-arm men,” he ‘swung’ the 
42nd Ward, hitherto solidly Democratic, 
over to Republicanism on the day of the 
elections. Later he commented  sardoni- 
cally upon the “ conversion '’’ of a Demo- 
cratic ward to Republican principles. 

This brought up against him fellow- 
countrymen as tough and reckless as himself 
—all good Democrats. Even then, however, 
the fear of his shooting abilities and sinister 
reputation made them hesitate. However, 
in a criminal hostelry in the city’s under- 
world a plan was at last concocted for his 
undoing. 


THE DEATH OF DION O’BANNION. 


Dion was snipping his flowers one 
November day, getting ready for the 
Armistice Day rush of orders, when a boot- 
legging ‘‘ friend ’”’ entered the shop and held 
out his hand in greeting. 

Instead of instantly shooting this 
quondam “ friend,”’ as he would have done 
nine times out of ten in a city where the offer 
of a handshake, in certain grades of society, 
is often the preliminary to a_ funeral, 
O'Bannion unsuspectingly took the proffered 
hand, Next moment he fell dead upon a heap 
of his own beautiful flowers, riddled with 
bullets from the pistols of two accomplices 
of the caller who had been lurking outside. 

The three murderers got clear away ina 
high-powered car which almost immediately 
jumped into a racing gait down the busy 
street, whilst behind them a second car drew 
across the roadway to prevent pursuit. Half- 
a-dozen others blocked the passage, as 
though casually, and when the gunmen had 
vanished moved away themselves. 


could be ~ 


MAGAZINE. 


The next day Merlo, an Italian trade 
union leader and a close friend of O’Bannion, 
was also killed—the second victim of a blood- 
feud which will probably be carried on day 
and night for years. 

Louis Altere, O’Bannion’s atde-de-camp, 
who was the master-of-ceremonies at the 
latter’s kingly funeral, stated after O’Ban- 
nion’s passing that his friends were “ ging 
to shoot the thing out.” Undoubtedly, 


* before O’Bannion’s name is forgotten, scores 


of lives on both sides will have paid the 
penalty for his death. 

In all these lawless doings the police 
find themselves well-nigh powerless, partly, 
according to my information, because many 
of the officers are actually on the pay-rolls 
of the boot-leggers, and partly because the 
Federal authorities cannot secure con- 
victions in an area where the boot-leggers 
are men of influence and position in politics 
and society. ‘‘ And the boot-legger shoots 
on sight,’’ added my informant. ‘“ What’s 
the good of a Colt against a man who may 
shoot you from behind without a moment’s 
warning ? Everybody shoots now in 
America.” 

Here is another actual story from life 
given to me by one of the most experienced 
Rev enue detectives in New York City. 

“I was engaged in watching a well- 
known boot-legger in Madison Avenue when 
I heard him say to a taxi-driver : ‘Do what 
I tell you, or you'll never come back alive.’ 
Then, catching my cye, he turned on me as 
fierce as a wolf and growled: ‘Go about 
your business, or I'll drop you where you 
stand!’ I went,’ added the detcctive, 
‘for he would have kept his word, even in 
broad daylight and on the open street.” 

The plain truth is that no policeman is 
going to risk his life in endeavouring to stop 
gun-feuds between murderous boot-leggers of 
the types mentioned. The risk is too great ; 
and, in view of the disheartening conditions 
under which they are compelled to work, he 
gets but a half-hearted backing from the 
authorities. 

After Dion O’Bannion’s death his widow 
made application to the authorities of the 
cathedral where he had sung his solos as an 
innocent boy for a Requiem Mass, which, 
however, was refused. Thereupon, despite 
the rebuff, she determined to give the dead 
smuggler a funeral that should make history. 


A KINGLY FUNERAL. 


First of all she bought a solid silver 
coffin and a vault decorated like the interior 
of some Egvptian tomb. Then invitations 
went out in shoals until over twelve thousand 
boot-leggers, ‘‘ thugs,”’ “ strong-arm ’’ men, 
‘‘ hijackers,” and even humble “ alley-rats ”’ 
had assembled, with nearly thirty lorries 
packed with wreaths, to do honour to the 
passing of a great chief. One newspaper said 
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“He fell dead upon a heap of his own beautiful flowers.” 
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that ‘‘ the wreaths alone would have covered 
an acre of ground.” 

Inside the building where the funeral 
service took place a most motley crowd 
gathered, there being mixed up with the 
boot-leggers and other law-breakers police- 
men, detective , and their other natural 
enemies, a solemn truce having been 
beclared for one day between ‘‘ cops ’’ and 
crooks. 

“To Our DeEaR PaL—FROM THE 
Gane ” was the inscription picked out in a 
six-foot mass of carnations, and as the coffin 
was lowered into the vault one of America’s 
most expensive jazz bands played his 
requiem, whilst the crowd of “ decoy- 
women ” and gunmen wiped away the tears 
that streamed down their faces as they sang 
old familiar hymns. 

To be seen in the company of the Beau 
Brummells of boot-legging is regarded as an 
honour by at least some of those who are 
supposed to uphold the law. One of these 
smuggler dandies, who flitted backwards and 
forwards across the Atlantic like ‘‘ The Bat ”’ 
he was nicknamed, was monocled and dressed 
by a Bond Street tailor and mixed in the 
best society. The detective who arrested 
him made him an apology ! 

I myself saw, in one of the best 
restaurants in Chicago, boot-leggers driving 
up in superb limousines, clad irreproachably 
in evening dress, and tossing hundred-dollar 
notes about like postage stamps. In every 
case they laughed in the faces of the 
detectives and policemen in the street 
outside. 

It would be a serious omission in an 
article like this not to mention something 
of the “ philanthropic”’ side of boot-legging. 
One of the reasons why it is so difficult for 
the authorities to get evidence is because, 
out of their ill-gotten hoards, some of the 
boot-leggers dispense a vast amount of 
“‘ private charity.” 

A leather-dealer in Michigan—retired 
from more dangerous trades—told me some- 
thing about this during the week I spent 
with him and his friends. This man has a 
most intimate knowledge of the ramifications 
of boot-legging. 

‘““What you people in Europe don’t 
Tealize,”” he said, ‘‘is that the boot-legger 
regards his business as being just as legiti- 
mate as pawnbroking or the law. It is 
organized on strictly commercial lines and 
undoubtedly does a great deal of good to 
poor people.” 

A man who at the moment is serving 
a long sentence for shooting another who 
had_ “ double-crossed ’” him in the boot- 
legging business could be found before his 
arrest any afternoon about four o'clock 
seated at a little table in an underworld 
saloon in Chicago distributing Jargesse to 
poor widows or women whose husbands were 
“in trouble,” 
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BOOT-LEGGING CHARITY. 


This man was recognized as the bene- 
factor of thousands of the poor folks who 
hover on the borders of the political and 
criminal worlds of every American city. It 
was told of him that he “ never turned a 
deserving case away.” What constituted 
a ‘‘ deserving case’ was one in which the 
applicant was the widow or sweetheart or 
wite of a fellow-boot-legger who had served 
him in one of his big hauls. 

When it is remembered that according 
to the figures carefully collected by the 
United States Assistant-Attorney in Wash- 
ington there are something like five thousand 
smugglers, or one to every ninety persons, 
in Washington alone, it will be seen how 
important and widespread the boot-legging 
business is. 

And when it is further remembered that 
a proposition has now seriously been put 
forward in the pages of a great American 
journal, backed by men of influence, to the 
effect that the smuggling organizations 
should be compelled to pay a tax upon their 
stupendous profits, one will begin to realize 
that boot-legging as an industry is being 
recognized as such by others than the boot- 
leggers themselves. 

Operators on the big scale do not neglect 
the legal side of their activities, but retain 
some of the best lawyers in the United States 
to represent them when they get into trouble. 
Two of these lawyers are personal acquain- 
tances of my own, and one of them at least 
receives as much as ten thousand dollars 
for a single successful defence. Behind some 
of the smuggling ‘‘ czars” stand a serried 
array of the finest legal brains in America, a 
fact which makes the task of the authorities 
still more difficult. 

There are two points upon which the 
typical boot-legging chief is implacable. One 
is the driving-out or killing of any other 
smuggler who challenges him for district 
control; the other is the ruthless hunting- 
down of any “ informer.” 

When Mr, Benjamin Hance and his wife 
informed the Indiana police concerning the 
activities of one of the most notorious boot- 
leggers and criminals of the Middle West, 
who had been rum-running for years with 
much success, they laughed at his boast 
when arrested that ‘‘ his friends would get 
his betrayers if it took a lifetime.” 

Eight months after they had laid their 
information, Mr. and Mrs. Hance were out 
motoring when they were overtaken by a 
fast car which, as it went past, discharged a 
salvo of bullets, riddling both of them. 

The awful “ Duffy murders " of a short 
time ago were a classic example of this kind 
of feud. In these murders Maybelle Exley 
and the man who passed as her husband, 
John Duffy, were found murdered, the former 
in her flat in Carmen Avenue, Chicago, the 
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latter in a snow-bank on the city's outskirts. 
They were both supposed at the time to have 
“given away’ boot-legging and criminal 
friends. 

I have had access to the report made by 
the Chief of Police who conducted the sub- 
sequent investigation. It tells the whole 
story of the perfect criminal organization 
behind the ‘‘ beer-kings’’ in the following 
words :— 

“A nation-wide syndicate of criminals 
has made its headquarters in Chicago. The 
most dangerous of gunmen have collected 


here. It is a most highly-traincd and 
efficientiy-organized crew, and is tied 
up with smart lawyers, exerting great 


influence. The same lawyers represent all 
men arrested for certain crimes. . . . The 
present syndicate consists of dope-peddlers, 
murderers, and boot-leggers. ... We cannot 
keep a person locked up either as principal 
or accessory, so powerful is the influence 
used.”” 

Another authority told me: “ There is 
great wealth behind the boot-legging rings 
and they know and use every technicality 
and loophole the law allows.” 

The tracking-down of the enormously 
remunerative operations of one New York 
boot-legger led to the closing of the head- 
quarters of one of the leading friendly 
societies of the United States, also in New 

"York City. ‘‘ We’ve got all sorts of people in 
the boot-legging game, from literary agents 
and near-suciety dames to members of 
philanthropic institutions,” boasted one 
smuggling organizer. ‘' There’s so much 
money in it, they can’t resist.” 

The methods employed by the orga- 
nizers at the top are various. Sometimes 
subordinates in charge of specific areas are 
compelled co ‘‘ come across” with so many 
thousand dollars a month as a fixed tribute 
and are allowed to keep the balance for 
themselves. In other cases, strict accounts 
have to be rendered by the “ lieutenants,” 
who are allowed a percentage upon the 
turnover. 

In these ‘‘ returns” every item has to 
be accounted for, from bribes to policemen 
to the sums handed over to the more dis- 
honest of the ‘‘ boss-politicians ”’ in the back- 
ground. 

One of my friends engaged in “ stop- 
ing” the boot-legging industry assured me 
that the “ booze-runners ” are themselves 
often the most regular subscribers to the 
various Prohibition  socic , from anti- 
alcohol leagues to the activities of private 
cranks. ‘‘ Don’t you sce, boss,” he said, 
“the minute Prohibition stops, boot-legging 
stops, too?” 

I have a letter, addressed to me by the 
publicity chief of one of the American leagues 
against alcohol, in which he practically 
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admits that some of the biggest backers of 
Pronibition and supporters of his own organi- 
zation are men interested in liquor. 


FABULOUS PROFITS. 


What is a subscription of a few thousand 
dollars a year to keep Prohibition going to 
men who clear six thousand pounds in a 
“bad” week? What is any subscription 
within reason to men who make millions by 
rum-running ? 

The sums made by the ‘ boot-legging 
syndicates” are literally incalculable. — 1 
have estimated that in Chicago alone the 
known earnings of three syndicates worked 
out at not less than four million pounds in 
the course of two years. 

A banker who has been alleged to be the 
chief of a ring of rum-runners owning a large 
fleet of steamers started operations with a 
capital of five million dollars, and probably 
earned not less than four to five hundred per 
cent. per annum upon his original capital. 
The scale of this man’s operations may be 
dd when it is stated that a trawler 


guess s 
ia which he was_ interested, caught off 
the Manhattan shore, proved to have 


nearly six thousand cases of whisky on 
board. 

The thousands of bottles which had been 
flung out of the windows of a certain first- 
class Chicago hotel where I stayed on to a 
flat roof below must alone have represented 
huge fortunes to the people who supplied 
the “ stuff.” 

There was enough broken glass there to 
represent the monthly output of a big bottle- 
factory. And what shall one say of the 
dozens of hotels throughout America in the 
cupboards or on the window-sills of which 
one has found dozens of empty bottles that 
formerly held illicit liquor ? 

When these few hotels are multiplied by 
the thousands that dot the American conti- 
nent, and when, in addition, one includes 
the hundreds of private dwellings where the 
housekeepers—like their friends outside, the 
policemen—are boot-leggers’ agents, then 
one gets a glimpse of a national income from 
liquor-smuggling that would seem to be a 
lure impossible to resist. No wonder the 
“ kings ” and “ queens ” of boot-legging are 
prepared to take long chances to win the 
wealth of a Croesus ! 

It is safe to say that so long as Prohibi- 
tion exists in the United States, at least in 
our time, unscrupulous men and women will 
be found ready to plunge into the great 
adventure of boot-legging. Men like Dion 
O’Bannion will have hundreds of followers 
and imitators who will find in’ drink- 
smuggling, with its atmosphere of lawless 
excitement and unlimited money, an irre- 
sistible call. 


African Servants - 
Caplain C ae 


Illustrated by A. SINDALL 


The Author has travelled extensively through the African bush, and here tells some 
amusing stories concerning the quaint ways of native servants on safari. 


doing a thing, a native ‘“‘ boy ” 

would always choose the wrong one, 
and, if there was no wrong way, he would 
invent one; and there are frantic moments 
when one agrees whole-heartedly with this 
somewhat sweeping dictum of a class in 
which I include not only personal servants 
but cooks and fotos, those queer little scraps 
of black humanity to be found serving as 
general assistants in every house and 
every camp. 

But at other and calmer moments one 
is bound to admit that the African servant 
has his points and, indeed, compares very 
favourably with his white prototype. 

He is very willing, anxious to please, 
and loyal. He does not want ‘‘ afternoons 
off ’’; except, in some cases, once a month 
to get thoroughly and conclusively drunk. 
He deals cheerfully and on the whole 
efficiently with circumstances which would 
drive a British servant into perfect 
paroxysms of “giving notice”; and he 
develops at real crises a kind of frenzied 
adaptability which extricates him—and 
incidentally his master—from the almost 
impossible situations into which his own 
stupidity and incurable lack of foresight 
(his worst fault) have only too often brought 
him. 

Of course, these remarks only hold good 
on the asumption that one treats one’s 
servants well and has some idea of what 
“treating them well’ means: it certainly 
does not mean ill-timed leniency on the 
absurd “ black brother "’ principle. 

‘There is nobody in the world who 
reacts so thoroughly as the African servant 
to the sort of treatment meted out to him, 
and it is the easiest thing on earth to 
bully a “ boy ” into a sullen stupidity which 
would make an army mule seem eager, 
helpful, and quick-witted. 

The worst offenders in this direction 
are the people who cannot or will not learn 
the language, for though there are “‘ English- 
speaking ’’ ‘“ boys’’ and though, in point 


FAMOUS African traveller once 
observed that, of two ways of 


of fact, many “ boys” know a good deal 
more English than they will admit, it is a 
great mistake to address the African save 
in his own tongue. It isan inexplicable but 
incontrovertible fact in Africa, as in India, 
that with the acquisition of the white tongue 
the native picks up many of the white vices. 

Anyone who has ever been out in the 
bush knows the sort of person, man or 
woman, who gives an order containing, 
roughly, one word of Swahili (generally in- 
correct) to ten of English and who, when 
the servant not unnaturally fails to under- 
stand, tries to enlighten him by raising his 
(or her) voice and adding abuse—also in 
English. 

I once had the misfortune to live for a 
while with a particularly noxious example 
of this type ; but I managed to cure him— 
at any rate of the shouting-cum-cursing part 
of the business—and give the cure for the 
benefit of others who may find themselves 
in a like unhappy situation. 

One day at tea he said suddenly, ‘‘ Boy, 
deta clean cup.” 

The “ boy,’’ a raw savage of about a 
week's service, may or may not have under- 
stood the Swahili word for ‘‘ bring ’’; he 
certainly had no idea what the English 
meant and contented himself with staring 
in half-frightened bewilderment. 

“Cup!” roared the man. 
cup!” 

More gaping ensued. 

“ Cup! you fool! Bring a clean cup, 
or I'll 

To save further friction I translated ; 
then, when the boy had trotted off happily 
to fetch the desired article, I turned to my 
companton,. 


“ Clean 


.”’ I said quietly. “ Geben sie 
mir jene tasse da.” 

x , who knew no German, stared 
at me, looking every whit as stupid as the 
a boy.” ‘' What ?’" he demanded. 

‘ Tasse,” in louder tones, ‘‘fasse.”” 
“What the 
“Tasse!"’ 1 yelled at the top of my 

voice. ‘ Tasse !! verfluchter Narr.” 


““What the blazes are you talking 
about ?” 

“I’m asking you to pass that cup over 
there.” 

“Then why the Hades can’t you say so 
in English ?” 

““ Because I’m showing you exactly 
how that ‘ boy’ felt when vou bawled at 
him just now. He doesn’t understand 
English any more than you understand 
German.” 

».¢ muttered somewhat, but it did 
him a lot of good. 

As against this, and against my own 
theories, I can quote a brother officer with 
whom I was once shooting. He also knew 
no Swahili, yet always seemed to make him- 
self understood : but he never shouced and 
never lost his temper, and the ‘ boys” 
adored him. 

One of the most beautifully touching, 
indescribably comic scenes I have ever 
witnessed was this pair after a big native 
dance we gave to a certain tribe far away in 
the wilds, in the course of which the master 
consumed far too much whisky, the servant 
far too much native beer. But though both 
were distinctly rocky on their feet, both were 
equally determined, the latter to perform the 
obviously necessary task of helping his 
Bwana to bed, the former to send him off 
duty ; and neither would give way. 

Result : a kind of amiable free-fight in 
which first one, then the other, measured his 
Jength on the floor or crashed heavily against 
the tent’s scanty furniture, crooning at cach 
other the while in a variety of totally incom- 
prehensible languages, like a couple of 
intoxicated turtle-doves fluttering round 
the Tower of 
Babel. 

Eventually 
Master fell into 
bed and his ser- 
vant, after taking 
one last tremend- 
ous toss over the 
tent-ropes, stag- 
gered off to the 
“ boys’”’ side of 
the camp, glow- 
ing, I feel sure, 
with a pleasant 
consciousness _ of 
duty done. But 
that officer was 
unique, and had 
a talent for 
handling natives 
almost amount- 
ing to genius. 


With the ordinary 
person it may 
safely be said 
that the first 


principle of get- 
ting on with 
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servants is to be able to converse with them 
fairly fluently in Swahili, which is the lingua 
franca of all Eastern and Central Africa. 

A second great principle, little realized 
even in Africa, is not to keep a “ boy ” too 
long. Perhaps he gets bored, perhaps, on 
safari, at any rate, he gets homesick ; 
perhaps it is merely an African phase of a 
desire to “ better one’s self,” In any case, 
there it is. And irritating though it may be 
to have to train a new “‘ boy "’ to one’s ways, 
it is infinitely preferable to struggling against 
the ever-growing stupidity and carelessness 
of a once willing and, comparatively speaking, 
intelligent servant. 


THE STORY OF “JONES.” 


A good instance of this was the best (in 
his palmy days) ‘ boy ’”’ I ever had. He was 
a Luban, rejoicing in the name of Djoni, 
generally shortened, to his intense delight, 
to Jones, whom I picked up, or rather who 
picked me up, when I was living in the little 
village of Kitungulu, near Luanza. 

On first entering my service he knew 
very little, though, with the usual modesty 
of the African servant seeking a situation, 
he claimed acquaintance with all domestic 
science; but being very adaptable and 
quick at learning he soon picked up the 
work. Washing clothes and the subsequent 
ironing became a particular hobby of his, 
and he would turn out white suits in the 
heart of the bush in a manner to put English 
laundries to shame. 

He learnt to read a watch—a great 
advantage in the eyes of the time-enslaved 
white man over the African’s usual vague 


quite a useful assistant-paymaster.” 
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guesses based on the position of the sun. 
He was a great hand at hustling the porters 
and even—a rare trait this—quite a useful 
assistant-pay master. 

Altogether I congratulated myself on 
having obtained a very perfect servant. I 
liked him personally—liked his willingness 
and his quaint thirst for information. When 
I first had him he “ lived out,’’ so to speak, 
in his own village a mile or two from mine, 
and one day, with great diffidence, he asked if 
he might take a photograph of my wife and 
child for his family to see at home. I im- 
pressed on him that it must not be dirtied 
and gave the desired permission. 

Next morning it was returned unstained, 
with the comment that it had been much 
appreciated ; but I would have given a lot 
to have overheard the conversation in his 
hut that night while they handed round this 
portrait of a person who lived such an 
incredibly different kind of life such an 
incredible distance away. For distance and 
space are always stumbling-blocks to the 
African, who lacks the necessary imagina- 
tion to conceive of anything bigger than the 
local geographical feature he has been used 
to since childhood. 

Djoni once brought me an old illustrated 
magazine which he had been studying in his 
pursuit of knowledge—probably upside down 
—and asked for explanations of a picture of 
a steamer. I explained as best I could, 
though not very successfully, and from a 
steamer we got to the sea on which it 
floated. 

‘“ What is the sea?” 

I hesitated ; after all, what is the sea 
to a person who has never seen, dreamt of, 
or imagined such a thing ? 

“ It is an enormous lake.” 

“Like Mweru?” (the lake, about thirty- 
five miles long and fifteen wide, on whose 
shores he had been born and brought up). 

“Yes, like Mweru, only much bigger, 
a thousand times bigger.” 

Djoni looked at me reproachfully ; he 
obviously thought I was the world’s record 
liar, but was too polite to say so. He is wiser 
now. Inmycompany he crossed Tanganyika, 
which shook his incredulity badly, specially 
as he crossed it in a very small boat and a 
very large storm which looked like ending 
our voyage once for all. He also saw 
Lake Victoria, the second greatest of fresh- 
water seas; and, finally, went down to 
Mombasa, embarked on a real steamer, and 
watched in awestruck silence the cndless 
waters of that “sea ’’ he had disbelieved in 
so thoroughly. 


A BLACK DON JUAN. 


It was after Tanganyika, perhaps as a 
result of this shock to his belicfs, that he 
began to deteriorate. One flaw had already 
appeared in his black perfection—what one 
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might call his passion for promiscuous 
matrimony. 

At every town or village at which 
we remained for more than three days 
Djoni, who claimed to be a Christian, like 
most of the natives round Luanza, and 
certainly had a rather handsome spouse at 
home in Lubaland, took unto himself a wife, 
not furtively and without benefit of clergy, 
but with due pomp and according to the 
varying ceremonial of the lady’s religion. 
He must have been a veritable Don Juan. 

I did not feel it incumbent on me to 
point out the error of his ways; but I drew 
the line at taking his brides along with us 
and having to send them home, at my own 
expense, when he embarked on his next 
nuptial speculation. Finally, like all 
Lotharios, he met a lady as strong-minded as 
himself who, I imagine, compelled him to 
smuggle her along with him, 

Alas, he was unlucky! He tried to 
take her from Moshi in Tanganyika territory 
to Nairobi in Kenya by train, and inevitably 
came up against the incomprehensible and 
pitiless machinery of civilization which 
requires every traveller to have a ticket and 
every native entering new territory to be 
registered. 

The subsequent upset finished him. 
He had been deteriorating steadily for some 
time past ; he now became impossible. The 
cheerful, willing, intelligent servant of 
earlier days was gone, to be replaced by a 
stupid, sullen, lazy creature whom neither 
reason nor punishment would move. 

Perhaps it was not altogether surprising. 
He had been nine months in my service, 
travelled thousands of miles, seen, all the 
little company of fellow-villagers who had 
started with him drop off one by one, and 
now found himself alone and friendless in a 
country where, apparently, he was not even 
allowed to have a wife among his personal 
effects. 

Poor Djoni! I put him into the train 
at Kisumu for his long journey home wid 
Mombasa, Beira, and Elizabethville, and 
heard some time afterwards that he got 
safely back to Kitungulu ; where, I hope, he 
has been forgiven by his most legal wife. He 
is, I feel sure, doing no more work, merely 
basking in the esteem of his fellows as the 
most widely-travelled African of his tribe. 

There are, of course, boys ‘“‘ happy in 
the opportunity of their’? departure, in 
that they leave before this inevitable 
deterioration scts in; and there are “ boys "’ 
who start useless, remain useless, and end 
useless. Of this latter type was a fellow I 
picked up at Masindi whose real name, if 
Lever knew it, I have long torgotten, because, 
owing to his absurd likeness to an English 
acquaintance, perhaps fortunately thousands 
of miles away, I always called by that 
Englishman's name. 

This worthy was with me about six 


weeks and—vivid example of the unbear- 
ableness of the well-meaning !—took, I 
fancy, more years off my life than he was 
days in my service ; he nearly took my life 
altogether during a bad “ go” of fever by 
carefully hiding the drinking-water from 
some obscure but 
doubtless — excel- 
lent intention ! 
He seemed to 
be very cut-up at 
leaving me, but 
for my part I 


“ Re-cross a stream in order to bring over th2 fc‘o.” 
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can remember no human of whom f have 
more gladly seen the last; though, on the 
principle that somebody else ought to suffer 
as I had, I gave him an excellent reference. 
His new master must hate me almost as 
thoroughly as I hated that ‘ boy.” 


“TOTOS.” 


We will now consider the lowest grade 
of servant, the toto. Toto—it should really 
be m-toto, but the average white man does 
not bother about the “um ’’—means a 
child, generally is a child, and seldom 
achieves the dignity of a name, being known 
to all and sundry simply as Toto. 

He holds a kind of roving commission to 
help any of the other servants who may 
require assistance ; and, as they invariably 
do require it, to the extent (when the Bwana 
is not looking) of putting every possible and 
impossible piece of work on to the foto's 
shoulders, one would imagine that his ‘“‘ lot ” 
is like that of Gilbert's policeman. Yet he 
is almost invariably cheerful and often highly 
intelligent, far more so than his elders, so 
that a good foto is worth his weight in gold 
—and is paid about the weight of his littl 
toe in silver. 5 

An exception to the above remarks was 
a toto we, or rather our cook, engaged at 
Fort Portal in Uganda, to act as a kind of 
scullion. How he achieved it Heaven alone 
knows, for this infant’s chief disability was 
that he spoke only Achole, a language of 
which no one else in the safari knew a single 
word—which made the giving of orders 
rather difficult. 

It also made giving him the sack, when 
we eventually got back to Fort 
Portal, rather an undertaking, and 
at last, after every member of 
the staff had had a shot at making 

him understand, we 

thrust some money into 
his hand and ran him, 
protesting violently in 
his unknown tongue, out 
of camp. A few 
days later, how- 


ever, I came 
across him in the 
bazaar, silent 


and lost-looking, 
still waiting in 
hopeless _ resig- 
nation for some- 
one who could 
talk his lan- 
guage. 

Totos do 
very well on 
safari, and get 
on well with the 
porters, having 
not yet assumed 
that ‘air of 
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insufferable arrogance which the full-grown 
African ‘‘ boy" assumes towards all other 
black men (Heaven knows why, since he is 
really not such an important person as thie 
porter ; one could at a pinch do without a 
“boy,” but one could not dispense with 
porters), and ragging the /ofo, in a perfectly 
friendly way, helps to shorten many a 
tedious journey. 

By way of return for this amusement, 
the burly porter is generally ready enough 
to help his small friend over any difficulties 
that may be encountered en route. 1 
have seen a porter at the end of a long march 
re-cross a deep, wide stream which he had 
just forded with considerable difficulty in 
order to bring over the foto who, like the 
gentleman in the hymn, “ lingered shivering 
on the brink in fear to launch away.” 

Not that they need much assistance. 
‘The average foto will go on till he drops— 
generally an incredibly long time. I have 
known one complete quite a fairish march— 
sixteen miles, if I remember right—only to 
go down at the end with pneumonia ; and 
another make a gallant attempt to keep up 
after a large tin trunk had fallen on his 
foot. 

This effort failed—it could hardly have 
done otherwise seeing the state of his foot— 
and he had to be dumped in a neighbouring 
,village, where he was looked after with all the 
African’s hospitality to the stranger within 
his gates. 


“OUT OF TRAINING.” 


But they are not all like this. There was 
@ young gentleman I picked up at Mkalama 
in Tanganyika territory who had, apparently, 
vall the virtues and was “ specially good on 
safari.” 

Next morning I set out for Mbulu, 
which is four good marches but which, being 
pressed for time, I had decided to do in three. 
I suspected my young fricnd’s walking 
powers from the start—he was too well- 
dressed for the part—and my suspicions 
were soon justified. He began to lag almost 
at.once, and presently the wmpara reported 
that he had vanished. The safari halted for 
twenty minutes before he arrived, remarking 
casually that he was “ out of training.” 

-_ I mentioned a few of the awful things 
that would happen if he didn’t get into 
training pretty quick, and we started off 
once more. Again he disappeared, and only 
turned up while I was having breakfast. I 
sacked him on the spot; then I suddenly 
remembered that I had given him five rupees 
advance, and relented. 

That was the last I saw of him for 
some time, for I had been four days in 
Mbulu before he fetched-up complete with 
one of the most ingenious and adventurous 
Odysseys I have ever heard. Ultimately he 
was caught stealing and spent some months 
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as the guest of His Majesty at Arusha. I 
wonder if that got him into training ? 

Totos, of course, do not carry a load. 
Strictly, they need not carry anything at all 
except their small selves, but they will plot 
and scheme to get hold of some kitchen or 
domestic utensil which they will bear proudly 
as a banner. The summit of their ambitions 
is a lantern, but they do not often succeed 
in getting hold of that because the senior 
“boys " appropriate all the available stock. 

It is a curious habit, this carrying of 
lanterns. On any safari you can always pick 
out the domestic staff by the fact that they are 
carrying lanterns—the ordinary hurricane- 
lantern which is so essential a part of one’s 
equipment. It is a kind of badge of office 
ot which they are inordinately proud. It 
is as if cooks in England went out carrying 
a saucepan, or as if waiters took their walks 
abroad with the familiar napkin draped over 
their left arms; but I doubt whether any 
British cook or waiter would stick to his 
(or her) emblem as tenaciously as the African 
“ boy” clings to his lantern. 

One of mine lost his balance crossing a 
river in Uganda. He very nearly lost his 
life as well, and was only extricated with 
great difficulty and the assistance of riverine 
natives. When we got him out he was 
bruised, battered, and half-dead—but he 
still had hold of his lantern ! True, there was 
so little left of it that it needed the eye of 
faith to recognize that conglomeration of 
dented metal and twisted: wire as a lantern 
at all; but the idea was excellent. 

I think, though I have never been able 
to make certain, that they distribute these 
emblems of rank among themselves accord- 
ing toa carefully-graded scale of importance ; 
the fotos, persons of no consequence, get 
nothing at all unless they are very lucky. 

The “ boys " taking priority according 
to the status of their masters get what is 
left over when the cook, the real lord of the 
servants’ quarters, has made his choice. He 
gets the pick of the lanteras—that beautiful, 
shiny thing we paid such a stiff price for 
in Khartoum, or Nairobi, or Elizabethville. 


MPISHI THE COOK. 


The cook, like the toto at the other end 
of the scale, is known by his office rather 
than his name; and for exactly opposite 
reasons. The foto is so insignificant that his 
name is not worth remembering. The cook 
is so important that he transcends such 
mundane things as mere names. From the 
Nile to the Zambezi, from the coast to the 
Congo, he is Afpishi the Cook—or, in other 
words, It! 

I think I have now sufficiently empha- 
sized that the cook is a he; the result of 
cooking done by an African woman would 
be very like one of those nightmares from 
which epicures are said to suffer—the night- 
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or perhaps I am extremely lucky, but the 
“good plain cook” can, as a general rule, 
turn out a decent meal ; she promises little 
and performs a good deal. But in Africa 
Mpishi promises everything and performs 
precious little. 

There are, naturally, some first-rate 
cooks in Africa; they cost a good deal of 
money, and are seldom willing to embark on 
safari; they are the restaurant chefs of 
Africa, so to speak, and I have small experi- 
ence of them. But the ordinary camp-cook, 

) the type that can be picked up by the dozen 


ye England can cook. 1 may be optimistic, 


in Nairobi or Kampala, promises everything 
and performs—oh ! shades of Lucullus ! 
After weeks of patient 
endeavour you teach him 
Ks , how to make decent bread 
You can always pick Meanwhile he has forgotten 
out the domestic staff how to roast meat. He 
by the fact jbat they acquires that knowledge, and 
Bre CArE ying Uantorns: in the interim forgets how to 


mare of dining with a 
demon who forces them 
to devour dishes abhor- 
rent from every point of 
view, zsthetic, calorific, eupeptic 
and odorific. He who sups with 
the Devil needs a long spoon ; 
but he who is fed by an African 
woman needs a spade and a pick-axe 

Mpishi, then, is a man, which fact alone 
renders him rather different from his proto- 
type in England save in restaurants or the 
homes of plutocrats ; and he differs in many 
other respects, good and bad. Let us take 
the bad first and get it over. 

To begin with, most of the cooks in 

Vow. Lvi.—32. 
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scramble an egg; and all the while, ‘with 
cheerful confidence, he is mismaking tea. 
I was on a safari once where our precious 
tea, quite the most essential of all groceries 
in African travel, vanished at a most 
alarming rate. 

Day after day I urged upon Mpishi 
the necessity of strict economy; day after 
day I chanted into his ears like a kind of 
recitative : ‘‘ One spoonful for each person, 
and one for the pot.” Day after day he 
agreed with all due gravity—but still the 
tea vanished. Then one afternoon, quite by 
chance, and all unseen, I stumbled upon 
him making tea. Solemnly he was putting 
in the spoonfuls, talking out loud as Africans 
will. ‘One for Bwana X——, one for Bwana 
Y: , one for Bwana Z. , one for the 
It was all correct and as it should be 
—but he was using a fablespoon ! 

Another point in which Mpishi falls 
short of English standards is cleanliness. 
1 do not say that all English cooks scrupul- 
ously observe all the decencies. They do 
not. But they are seldom so utterly and 
uncomprehendingly oblivious to the first 

rinciples of culinary hygiene as Mpishv. 
t is best to ignore this—‘ What the eye 
does not see,”’ etc. 

I had a friend who, in spite of earnest 
exhortation, once insisted on paying a sur- 
prise visit to the cook-house. (We were 
then in permanent camp.) He went 
in strong and healthy. He came out 
like one who has just swallowed in- 
voluntarily a very strong emetic 
Only after several drinks did 
he at last blurt out that he 
had found three of the cook's 
friends, very sparsely clad, 
sitting on the leg 
of hartebeeste we 
were to have for 
lunch—and it was 
an exceptionally 
hot day. — Inci- 
dentally, we did 
have it for lunch, 
but my friend was 
rather off his feed. 

As an inevit- 
able corollary of 
this, the dishes 
produced by an 
African cook are 
apt to contain 
ingredients —un- 
known to Mrs, 
Beeton. Some- 
times, though sus- 
pected, they are 
not obvious; 
sometimes they 
hit you in the 
face, or, at any 
rate, in the 
stomach, 


I had a cook in Uganda who really made 
quite good bread, but always spoilt it by 
mixing in myriads of ants. The ants were 
admittedly very pervasive, but he could 
have dodged them rather better than he 
did. Not that the result was altogether 
unpleasant. The loaf looked very like a 
seed-cake, conjuring up a half-pleasant home- 
sickness ; and formic acid, is, I believe, very 
good for the digestion. So there were really 
no ill-effects of this culinary eccentricity, but 
the principle was all wrong. 


“RUNNING OUT.” 
Another fault with Mpishi, as with all 


Africans — perhaps 

should say with all 

servants—is his incur- “f 
able lack of foresight. j 
One sees the same “4 @ j 


thing in India, and at 


“One bringing 
water, another 
wood; the toto 
blowing furiously 
at the struggling 


home all of us—especially those who live 
in the country—know only too well how, 
the day after an order has been sent to the 
Stores or an hour after we return from a 
visit to the nearest town, the cook bobs up 
and announces that she has quite “ run 
out ”’ of something or other. 

But in England this little trait is merely 
inconvenient ; after all, you can write to 
the Stores again or return to the town. In 
Africa, however, it is deadly. No one who 
has not tried it knows what it feels like to 
run out of some vital grocery when ten days’ 
march from the nearest store. It is heart- 


breaking ; it is likely, unless one possesses 
the patience of Job—which few African 
travellers do—to be bad for the cook as 


| well. But he never learns, and no 
: amount of castigation, physical or 
verbal, will ever make him learn. 
I once lived for over a week on zebra 
meat which I had shot myself, porridge 
without milk or sugar (or, for the benefit 
of Scotch readers, salt), tea, also without 
milk or sugar, and literally nothing else at 
all—a monotonous dietary—entirely owing 
to the carelessness of a cook. That was an 
extreme case, but in any safari any cook can 
be guaranteed to run out of something how- 
ever carefully one estimates one’s probable 
needs. 
Flour seems to be the chief stumbling- 
block. I have never discovered what the 
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average Mpishi does with it, but if one 
supplies one’s solitary self with enough flour 
to last a farinaceous-minded regiment for a 
month, one can be reasonably certain that 
it will run out in three weeks. Perhaps they 
eat it raw; perhaps they powder their noses 
with it ; in any case, they do not make bread 
with it. 

The worst case I ever met with was a 
wall-eyed brute of a bogus-chef who some- 
how got through in forty-eight hours an 
amount of flour estimated to last three men 
two weeks. Fortunately we met a Belgian 
trader who sold us a large stock of flour, 
cheap, and with many apologies because it 
had weevils. What matter? ‘ Better a 
loaf of bread where (weevil) is——” 

‘hat, too, vanished “like snow 
upon the desert’s dusty face.” So 
I had Wall-eye up and told him 
sternly that flour must be produced 
somehow. He waved a pathetic 
hand round the uninhabited country 
about us and asked where he was 
to get flour. I replied that I did 
not know, but that if there was no 
bread that evening I would throw 
him into the river for the benefit 
of the crocodiles. 

This (I need hardly say) quite 
empty threat produced surprising 
results. It produced a loaf; it 
also gave the porters a new name 
for the cook. From that day on- 
ward, amid shouts of glee, they 
addressed him as: “ Mhkate ya 
Mamba ’’—" Crocodile’s Food.” 


WORKING A MIRACLE. 


This was but another instance 
of the African’s undoubted genius 
for extricating himself from the 
impossible situations he _ gets 
himself into. That is one of 
his good points; another is his 
amazing adaptability and his cheerfulness 
in face of overwhelming odds. 

Anyone who has ever travelled in 
Africa can remember occasions when he has 
arrived at a new camping-ground in pouring 
rain, with everything soaked through, no 
shelter of any kind, no dry wood. Yet 
Mpishi, without a murmur, gets to work and 
builds not only a fire, but cooks thereon, in 
an incredibly short space of time, a meal 
that is really hot. I have seen it happen 
dozens of times, so often that in the ordinary 
way familiarity dims appreciation. But, 
given a moment’s thought, I never fail to 
wonder a little. 

Imagine for an instant what would 
happen if one confronted the finest chef in 
Europe with such conditions ! What wails 
and curses! What givings of notice: What 
diatribes on the Rights of Man! What com- 


plete absence of dinner! Imagine these 
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things, and then look at the real picture: 
the pitiless downpour of the African rains ; 
porters, their black skins streaming with 
moisture, scurrying hither and thither under 
the lash of a caustic tongue, one bringing 
water, another wood almost as wet as the 
water; the foto on his tummy blowing 
furiously at the struggling sparks, a most 
ettective human bellows, 

And finally, dominating the whole 
scene, Mpishi, queer, battered utensils in 
his hand, queer, battered clothing on his 
beck, preparing that hot soup which alone 
will save you from instant fever. Yet put 
that same man in the most ideal kitchen of 
an ideal home, and it is long odds that not 
only would he produce no dinner, but that 


he would ruin all the well-planned imple-- 


ments as well. 

Just the same with “ company.” There 
are people in England who dare not give a 
meal to two friends for fear of “‘ upsetting ” 
the cook. But in Africa it is different. One 
orders, say, a meal for oneself alone at 
seven o'clock. At eight-thirty one turns up 
with five unexpected guests and shouts 
for dinner for the whole pack. Is it spoilt ? 
Is it inadequate ? 

Does Mpishi throw.a fit or leave on the 
spot ? None of these things. He accepts the 
situation without comment and, like a 
magician, produces a good ample meal for the 
entire company out of—well, nothing. At 
least, perhaps that’s the safest thing to 
call it. 

But Mpishi does not confine his energies 
to cooking. He is the headman of the ser- 
vants, responsible for their discipline and 
behaviour generally, whether they are 
regulars or porters co-opted for such work 
as fetching wood and water or bringing in 
meat that has been shot. He keeps a sharp 
eye on the porters carrying the chop-boxes 
to see that they don't straggle, knowing full 
well that it will be no excuse for delaving the 
Bwana’s breakfast to say that the man 
carrying the canteen has not yet arrived ; 
and, if he is really good, he often extends his 
functions to “ gingering up’ the whole 
safari. 

I once picked up at Mongalla in the 
Upper Nile and took down through Uganda 
a cheerful little man who was marvellous in 
this respect. As a cook pure and simple he 
was—very simple, and far from pure. But 
as a kind of black sergeant-major he was 
beyond praise. 
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He always carried a rhinoceros-hide 
whip and, when we were within a few miles 
of a halt, would ‘“‘ cut out ” the porters who 
carried food and cooking utensils, using 
his kiboko much as a cattleman uses his 
stock-whip, and drive them off at a great 
pace in front of the safari so that when 
1 arrived in camp I found a meal ready 
prepared. 

A genial and efficient soul this cook, 
who came to an undeservedly tragic end, 
dying after a very rapid illness in a hut in 
a village we passed through. As I spent 
part of that afternoon lying dazed with fever 
in one corner of that hut while he lay in 
another, I may claim to have come out of it 
lightly, for he died of cerebro-spinal mening- 
itis. But in any case it was a sad business and 
we missed him badly. De mortuis. We forgot 
his execrable cooking, his monthly bouts of 
drunkenness, his incurable habit of asking 
silly questions at inconvenient hours, and 
remembered only his cheerfulness, his energy, 
his unfailing willingness. 

1 suppose that is the way with all 
African servants when one has parted with 
them. Time softens their weaknesses, 
stresses their good points. One looks back 
even on the utter incompetents as jokes, 
though, Heaven knows, they were anything 
but a joke at the time. 

One cannot bear malice against these 
cheerful, feckless children of the wild, pre 
tending with such pathetic glee to a sophisti- 
cation which one hopes they will never 
attain. And, half an hour after one has 
cursed to the echo some particularly crass 
piece of stupidity, one calms down, 
remembering it only with a smile. A burst 
of cheerful laughter comes from the servants’ 
quarters. The “ boy,” unasked, does some- 
thing for one’s comfort. The toto fusses 
round like a small eager dog, anxious to 
please but uncertain how to set about it. 

After all, there ts a lot to be said for 
African servants. They are not scamping 
their work because they are tired ; they are 
not fretting because there is no cinema 
within five hundred miles, and no faintest 
vestige of civilization and its conveniences 
within a hundred ; they. 

Into the circle of light thrown by the 
camp-fire steals a black form surmounted 
by the large and deprecating grin which 
always preludes confession of some new 
and inconceivable error. 

Quick curtain ! 
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Me Sera of the Swamp 
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CLAY PORTER. 


Illustrated by CONRAD LEIGH 


The inner history of a baffling murder case which, 

though it happened many years ago, still holds a unique 

position in Canadian pelice records on account of the 

mystery which at first surrounded it and the painstaking 

detective work that finally solved the riddle and 
brought the murderer to justice. 


URDER asa profession—the whole- 
sale slaughter of human beings 
deliberately prepared for and 
worked out in detail over a period 

of years with the object of gaining wealth ! 
That was the astonishing background dis- 
closed by Canada’s most puzzling crime 
mystery. 

Though many years have passed since 
the Birchall-Benwell case shocked two con- 
tinents with its ramifications and baffling 
details, it continues to hold first place in 
Canadian police records for stark disregard 
of human emotions in the sordid pursuit of 
fortune. 

Additional interest surrounds this story 
of blood and intrigue owing to the social 
status of the criminal and his victim, the 
length of the murder-trail, which led from 
London to the wilds of Ontario, and the 
super-cunning displayed by the criminal. He 
provided for everything save the element of 
chance—sometimes described as ‘‘ the hand 
of Providence.” It is difficult to account 
for the discovery of this well-thought-out 
murder conspiracy upon any other theory. 

Here was a case of a university man, 
of good breeding and social position, with 
considerable means and opportunities, deli- 
berately preparing for several years a plan 
whereby he was to bring young Englishmen 
to Canada and murder them for the sake of 
the money their parents had advanced to 
have them taught farming. 

Reginald Birchall, the arch-criminal who 
conceived this diabolical scheme, advertised 
for his victims and went about the business 
of investigating their financial possibilities 
and luring them from England to Canada 
just as methodically as the director of an 


ordinary commercial venture. Each step was 
carefully planned, tested, and rechecked 
until the main hazard was practically elimi- 
nated. ‘‘ Only the hand of God remained in 
the shadow,” as one detective explained to 
the writer. ‘‘ That was a factor Birchall could 
not calculate on.” 

It was in Western Ontario, some eight 
miles from Woodstock, that Reginald Birchall 
located his fictitious ‘‘ farm.” It was no 
chance selection. He visited the locality and 
spent much time in rambling about, always 
visiting remote parts of the district. 

A great swamp with a pit in its centre 
that was reported to be bottomless finally 
convinced the plotter that here was what he 
sought—a place where the dead men he 
planned to put there would not be found until 
the Day of Judgment. Then he returned to 
england, cool and calculating, to search out 
and entrap young Englishmen with money. 
The stage was set, but he was in no hurry. 

One day in February, 1890, two woods- 
men, the brothers Elridge, were on the edge 
of the sink-hole in Blenheim Swamp. They 
had never been that way before, and had no 
particular reason for being there then; it 
just happened. The swamp was a dismal 
place, and Pine Pond, the great pit in its 
centre, had long been associated in local 
legend with the ghost stories of early days. 
The Elridges had no desire at all to linger 
there. 

As they skirted the sinister-looking pit, 
one of the brothers slipped on something 
lying in the grass. Pulling back the brush 
and leaves, which but lightly covered the 
object, the wood-choppers were horrified to 
discover a man’s body! Death, apparently, 
had been quite recent ; there were no signs of 
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decomposition and the features were not 
marred. The brothers hastily removed the 
body from the briars to the roadside and 
notified the authorities. 

Retribution is not always swift nor the 
slender thread of mystery rapidly unwound. 
It happened, however, that ‘one, John 
Murray, a man of uncanny understanding, 
was close at hand. He was a professional 
man-hunter who could almost control men’s 
minds in his search for truth where crime 
had been committed. 

Murray was the superintendent of 
Criminal Investigation for the Ontario 
Government, and had acquired ‘fame over a 
wide field as a detective who always did the 
unusual thing, and seemed to have some 
occult sense by which he took short cuts to 
accomplish that which other men attain 
only after vast labour. 

Detective Murray discussed the Birchall- 
Benwell case with the writer at great length 
during the years they were employed, one as 
a reporter, the cther as an officer, in Toronto. 
He said that during the whole of his career 
he never handled a criminal affair in which 
the early surroundings scemed so absolutely 
baffling and unpromising from every angle, 
and yet one in which facts disclosed the 
guilty person so rapidly when they came to 
be closely examined. 

Two bullet-wounds in the back of the 
head showed the cause of death. The body 
was that of a clean-shaven young man of 
good station in life, well-groomed and used 
to luxury. The clothing was stylish, of 
English make and cut; the underwear was 
of excellent materials, and there was also a 
well-cut check mackintosh. 

All the manufacturers’ 
marks and even the buttons had been 
removed from the garments. The dark- 
coloured “ Derby ”’ hat had also been muti- 
lated, and search of the clothes showed that 
the slayer had carefully emptied the pockets. 

While Detective Murray was speculating 
on what could have brought this refined- 
looking young man into the wilds of the 
dismal swamp, and the motives that inspired 
the crime, he was losing no time first 
act was to have the body, dressed as in life, 
photographed, These pictures, with minute 
descriptions, were given to the newspapers 
in adjacent cities and sent all over the United 
States and England. 

“TI felt certain the publication of that 
photograph and description would eventually 
bear fruit,’’ said Murray; nevertheless he 
did not sit down and wait for results. 

The post-mortem indicated clearly that 
death had occurred only ten days or a fort- 
night before the corpse was found. What 
interested the detective first of all was to 
discover where the murder had actually 
taken place. There was nothing to indicate 
that the fatal shots had been fired in the 
swamp. If the body had been taken there 


identification 
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after being shot elsewhere, why had the 
slayer not gone on a short distance farther 
and deposited it in the bottomless pit of Pine 
Pond? This problem caused the officer much 
thought. 

“ IT made up my mind in a few minutes,” 
the detective explained to me, “that the 
murderer of that boy had intended to cast 
the corpse into the dark waters of the pool 
in the centre of the swamp, where it would 
never rise to reveal the crime. Why, after 
getting so close to the sink-hole, had the 
killer stopped where the body was found and 
contented himself with covering it with a 
light layer of leaves and brush ? 

“T was able to answer that question 
better a few days later when I had carefully 
examined the spot where the corpse was 
found and ascertained further facts. It was 
the imponderable elements making their 
appearance once again in the interests of 
justice and to confound the criminal—the 
hand of God, Providence, coincidence, call 
it what you like.” 

With the greatest care Murray went over 
the region where the body had been found, 
working in ever-widening circles. He spent 
many hours in the search, and every inch of 
the ground, every shrub and bush, was 
examined. He wanted to discover, firstly, 
something that might have been overlooked 
by the assassin that would establish the 
identity of the corpse, the slayer, or both. 

Secondly, he was anxious to ascertain 
whether the bullets had been fired into the 
poor boy’s skull near the place where the 
body was found. Fresh blood would suggest 
that the murder had been committed in 
the swamp, and that in turn would mean 
the victim had come there alive—probably 
with the man who was preparing to slay him. 

After many hours of careful searching, 
during which a pocket magnifying-glass was 
laboriously used over many feet of the 
swamp, faint traces of a suspicious-looking 
stain were found. These led to whole patches, 
and finally clotted blood was discovered in 
the dry leaves. Evidently this was where the 
young man had fallen when the fatal shots 
were fired. Leading some forty feet towards 
the bottomless pit was a trail where the 
brush had been disturbed by some heavy 
weight. The blood could be distinctly traced. 

Reconstructing the tragedy from the few 
clues now available, Detective Murray built 
up a theory that fitted into the mental pic- 
ture he pieced together. Later develop- 
ments confirmed the truth of this in startlin 
fashion. The splash of dried blood where 
the body had obviously fallen lay close to an 
old cow-path through the bush. The victim 
had strolled along that path to his doom. 
Was his slayer hiding, awaiting his appear- 
ance? Apparently not, for there was no 
cover anywhere near that would conceal a 
man’s figure. 

Therefore, Murray decided, the murderer 
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“The man was cool and deliberate, but the woman appeared ill at case.” 


and his victim must have come along that 
path together, and the next thing to be done 
was to find someone in the countryside who 
had seen two strange men heading towards 
the swamp. The detective also came to the 
conclusion that the assassin had started to 
drag his victim deeper into the swamp, 
ancending to cast his body into the sink-hole. 
Why he changed his plans ? 

If he intended to conceal the evidence 
of his crime in the bottomless pit, he must 
have had some previous acquaintance with 
this lonely swamp. This, Murray argued, 
meant that the criminal knew that part of 
the country well—had lived there or had 
been there looking over the surroundings, in 
preparation for the murder. 

All the time he was evolving these 
theories the sleuth was patiently examining 
and re-examining the ground, always repeat- 
ing to himself the philosophy that had proved 


the key to many crime-mysteries he had 

solved. ‘‘ Something has been overlooked, 

something has been forgotten by this mur- 

derer. The hand of Providence is ever 
esent. There is something here. I must 
dit ; I will find it.” 

And suddenly it was revealed. There it 
lay, the mute evidence that was destined to 
unravel the whole sinister plot—just a small 
amber cigar-holder with a silver band 
bearing the initials ‘“‘ F.W.B.” 

The tube lay in the grass where the body 
had apparently dropped as the bullets 
crashed through the lad’s brain. But 
perhaps it belonged to the murderer ? That 
point was considered by the man-hunter, 
but for the moment the actual ownership 
was of secondary importance. 

In either event he felt confident that it 
was the key to the whole dark mystery. 
The cigar-holder was of English make, and 
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further convinced the detective that the trail 
led overseas. If his theory was correct, those 
initials represented either the victim or his 
slayer, and one or both had only recently 
come from England. 

Murray at once wired to the authorities 

at New York and Montreal to examine the 
passenger -lists of recently-arrived steamers 
rom the Old Country to see if there 
was a name corresponding to ‘‘ F.W.B.” 
Then he gave this new scrap of information 
to the reporters and had a picture of the 
cigar-holder printed and distributed. 

Five days passed. The body had been 
buried at Princeton, a village a few miles 
from the swamp, and John Murray was 
waiting—waiting for what he told the writer 
he knew would develop and help to solve the 
mystery and bring the murderer to justice. 
In the meantime he was working, working, 
working. 

On March Ist there arrived at Princeton 
a man and woman. They asked to see the 
body, saying they thought it was that of a 
young man who had come over from England 
on the same boat as themselves. The corpse 
was exhumed, and both identified it. They 
were greatly shocked, but they explained 


they knew nothing about the poor youn; 
fellow; he was only a casual shipboar 
acquaintance. 


They were at Niagara Falls, it appeared, 
when they saw the picture in a newspaper 
and thought it their duty to give the 
authorities the benefit of their information. 
They could throw no further light on the 
subject. 

Detective Murray hurried to Paris, 
Ontario, ten miles away, whither the couple 
had gone from Princeton to take a train back 
to the Falls. He found them at the town 
hotel. 

“‘The moment I told the couple I was 
the criminal investigator for the Ontario 
Government,” said. Murray later, “I knew, 
more from the woman’s actions than the 
conduct of the man, that they had something 
to conceal — possibly a guilty knowledge. 
Both were perfectly dressed in the latest 
English garments, both were obviously 
travelled people, used to the good things of 
life. 

“The man was cool, deliberate, in no way 
disturbed and apparently absolutely sure of 
himself. He looked me straight in the eyes, 
as if trying to discover how his remarks 
affected me. The woman, however, appeared 
emotional and ill at ease, and I noticed that 
she frequently clenched her hands. 

“Once, when I was questioning her 
husband closely, she went white and her 
lips trembled. Something kept telling me 
distinctly : ‘This is the man, this is the 
murderer, Watch him ; he will betray him- 
self.” But my analytical sense continually 

reminded me that if this man had guilty 
knowledge of the case it was very unlikely 


that he would voluntarily come fifty miles 
to identify the body.” 

The man told the officer that his name 
was Reginald Birchall; the woman was his 


wife. He had never been in Canada before, © 


and was visiting the Falls for pleasure. He 
had come over on the Britannic, arriving in 
New York on February 14th. 

On the boat he had met the young man 
whose body he had just identified. He 
thought his name was Bentwell, Bowell, or 
Benwell, but was not sure. He, had seen him 
again on their arrival at the Falls from New 
York, when the youngster said he was going 
to London, Ontario, from which place he had 
later written him (Birchall) a short note. , 

Murray asked him if he had that note. 

“Have I got Fred’s note?” said the 
man, turning to his wite. 

Instantly the detective was on the alert. 
Birchall had just stated that the acquaint- 
ance was most casual, and he was not sure of 
the boy’s name, yet in an unguarded moment 
he had referred to this casual acquaintance 
as ‘‘ Fred.” And Murray at once rememberéd 
that Mis anita on the sigec holder were 
oy B.” Evidently it was the pro of 
the dead boy ! . Bees 

After further close questioning Birchall 
said that he would be back’at the Falls on 
Monday, and asked the officer to call on him 
there, which Murray promised todo. / 

“T was so certain that Birchall would 
soon be required to explain himself further,’ 
said Murray to the writer, ‘ “that I went! Lat 
once to the telegraph office and wired the 
police on the Canadian side to keep ‘him in 
sight, but not to arrest him until ‘further 
orders unless he attempted so cross the 
Tiver.’ 

The body had been found. on February 
21st, and the boy had arrived in New York, 
according to Birchall, on February 14th, 
Where was he between these two datés ? 
The answer was the crux of the case, and 
from the moment of the appearance of 
Birchall the drama began to unfold ‘itself 
very swiftly. 

Detective Murray hurried ‘to Baldwin’s 
Hotel, on the Canadian side of the Falls, 
where Birchall had stated he had left his 
baggage. There the man-hunter found 
another companion of the’. suspect—one 
Douglas Raymond Pelly. Like Benwell and 
Birchall, Peily was a young Englishman, well 
groomed, well educated, obviously.a gentle- 
man. He was dreadfully shocked to hear of 
the murder, especially as the facts appeared 
to indicate clearly that he also had ‘been 
marked for slaughter, and had escaped on 
several occasions by the merest margin. 

Pelly was only too anxious to tell all he 
knew, and soon put Murray in possession of 
some most important facts. He stated that 
he was the son of the Rev. R. P. Pelly, vicar 
of Saffron Walden, Essex. He was twenty- 
five years old, a graduate of Oxford, and had 
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come over on the Britannic with Birchall and 
Benwell. Some weeks before, he said, he had 
seen an advertisement in a London paper 
signed ‘“ J. R. Birchett, Primrose Club, 
Sct. James’s, London,”’ and readiag :— 


CANADA :—University man having farm 
wishes to meet gentleman’s son to live with him 
and learn the business, with view to partnership. 
Must invest five hundred pounds to extend 
stock ; board, lodging, and five per cent. interest 
till partnership arranged. 


Following this up, Pelly had met the 
advertiser, arranged to come over with him 
on the Britannic, and completed the financial 

art of the business. Pelly duly joined the 

at, and found on board the man whom he 
knew as “ Burchett,’”’ with his wife and a 
young man who was introduced as_ Mr. 
Benwell. “ Burchett ’’ privately told Pelly 
not to have anything to do with Benwell, as 
he was of noimportance. Later it transpired 
that he had told Benwell the same thing 
about Pelly, with the obvious purpose of 
keeping the two from exchanging confi- 
dences. 

Fred. Benwell was the son of Colonel 
Benwell, of Cheltenham, and a young man 
of excellent social position, but ““ Burchett’s”’ 
adroit misrepresentations kept his two pro- 
posed victims widely apart until near the 
end of the voyage. Then the young men 
compared notes, and Pelly complained to 
“ Burchett’ that he had been misled. 
The schemer, however, told him not to bother ; 
he would find some way of getting rid of 
Benwell. The latter, he added, was not going 
into partnership with them. 

It was on February 16th that the party 
reached Buffalo and registered at the 
Stafford Hotel. Both Pelly and Benwell 
were eager to see the farm “ Burchett ”’ had 
described to them in such glowing terms. 
All the way over they had been regaled 
with stories of its amenities and the lure of 
country life in the ‘‘ wilds of Ontario.” Each 
youngster had paid {500 to ‘ Burchett,” in 
terms of the advertisement, and more money 
was to be found by their parents if they 
decided later to go into partnership with 
the ‘“ gentleman farmer,” as Birchall called 
himself. 

It was decided that Mrs. “‘ Burchett” had 
better remain at the hotel until her husband 
had been to the farm to make sure that 
everything was in order, and it was arranged 
that Pelly should stop behind and look after 
her while the other two were absent. 

The next day, therefore, February 17th, 
“ Birchett ’’ and Benwell started at 6 a.m, 
on the last stage of the death-iourney. 
“ Burchett’ returned to the  Statford 
Hotel alone at 8.30 that night. He told 
Pelly that when they got to the farm Benwell 
had taken a dislike to the place and stated 
that he was not going to remain. He had 
accordingly gone on to London, Ontario, to 
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see a Mr. Hellmuth, a solicitor, whom he had. 
met on the boat coming over. i 

At that very moment, as a matter of 
fact, the unfortunate Benwell lay dead in 
Blenheim Swamp, near the bottomless pit 
where Bi ciall had left him. 

Apparently the arch-plotter meant to 
lose no time in disposing of the second young 
man, for the next morning the three moved 
their luggage over to the Canadian side of 
Niagara Falls, where they took up their 
residence at Baldwia’s Hotel. 

Almost immediately ‘ Birchett "’ urged 
Pelly to take a walk with him alongside the 
Falls in order to admire their beauties. 
Pelly said he had already reminded 
“ Birchett ’ that the agreement was not 
being kept; he wanted to sce the farm 
without further delay, and “ Bircheit ” 
promised to take him out there at once. 

He was uneasy in mind, said Pelly, but 
never for a moment imagined that any 
sinister purpose lay behind ‘' Birchett’s ”’ 
proposal for a visit to the Falls. Presently 
they came toa point where a ladder led down 
over the cliff, and Birchall told Pelly they 
would climb down this and so get a fine view 
of the majestic sweep of the cataract. 

It was a secluded, eerie sort of place, 
and had evidently been selected in ad- 
vance by the murderer as the scene of 
Pelly's disappearance. The roar of the 
tumbling waters would effectively cover his 
screams, and the jagged rocks so mutilate 
the corpse that even if it was ever discovered. 
it could not be identified. 

Here again occurred one of those strange 
happenings that Fate plants as obstacles in 
the path of the criminal. A stranger stood 
at the bottom of the ladder, looking out over 
the wild rush of waters! Evidently Birchall 
had not counted on anyone being in that 
lonely spot at that hour, for directly he saw 
the man he made some excuse and hurried 
Pelly away. 

During the months that elapsed before 
the trial of the murderer, John Murray 
advertised far and wide for the man who 
stood on the brink of the Falls that morning 
below the old ladder, but he never responded. 
Murray wanted his testimony to clinch the 
chain of evidence against Birchall. 

Spite of the set-back at the Falls, 
Birchall was not discouraged. He realized 
that he must get rid of Pelly before any 
search was made for Benwell—not that he 
imagined the dead boy would ever be found, 
but he knew that Pelly alive was a constant 
menace to his safety. The next day, there- 
sore, Birchall invited Pelly to visit the 
cataract again. This time they went down 
beneath the old cantilever bridge, from 
which position no one can be seen in any 
direction. 

Pelly told Murray that it was here that 
his first suspicions of personal danger were 
aroused, for his companion kept urging him 
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to come over close to the edge of the wall, 
“‘and his manner had something so deadly 
in it, something so menacing, that I suddenly 
became frightened and refused to go where 
a slight push would have sent me to my 
death.” 

Pelly was so scared, as a matter of fact, 
that when they returned to their hotel he 
went out and secretly purchased a pistol, 
which he kept in his pocket. Next day he 
saw in the papers a paragraph stating that 
the body ob an unidentified man had been 
found in Blenheim Swamp. _ Birchall calmly 
mentioned the matter to him and suggested 
that he should go and view the body to see 
if by any chance it was Benwell. 

Pelly, however, did not think at that 
time that the unknown man could be his late 
companion, and so declined the trip. That 
afternoon he and Birchall went over to the 
American side to see about some baggage, and 
late that night they walked back together 
over the suspension bridge. 

It was very dark, and the wind was high. 
Evidently this was Birchall’s third attempt 
to remove the young man who, if his schemes 
went wrong, would be the connecting link 
that would send him to the scaffold. He 
could not afford to lose another moment, for 
in some way his plan for concealing Benwell’s 
body had failed, and in all probability the 
officers would be on his trail in a few hours. 
Pelly must die that night—and he came very 
near. it, but once again the unexpected 
intervened. 


In the middle of the lonely structure, 


swinging there high above the Falls, Birchall 
suddenly called out to Pelly to come over 
and look down at the ‘‘ superb view.” It 
was raining hard and extremely dark, so that 
the “view” must have existed only in 
Birchall’s imagination. Pelly, however, felt 
nervous, and drew back. 

‘*T saw Birchall’s white, set face in the 
gloom, and I was frightened,”’ he explained. 
“ Birchall turned and faced me, with a 
determined air. I placed my hand on my 
pistol. It was the most dangerous moment 
of my whole experience.” 

Suddenly two lonely wayfarers from the 
opposite shore appeared on the bridge. 
Birchall saw them, and must have realized 
at once that whatever his dark plans were at 
that moment they could not be carried out. 
Again the hand of Fate had saved Pelly— 
and the hour had struck for Birchall, the 
arch criminal. 

Detective Murray, as already related, 
had been busy circulating the scraps of 
information at his disposal, and evidently 
Birchall thought that by a desperate display 
of courage he might confuse the authorities 
and escape the consequences of his crime. 
He therefore told Pelly to go to New York, 
and see if Benwell was there, while he him- 
self would go to Princeton and view the body 
found near there. 
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On March 2nd the Birchalls were taken 
into custody at Niagara Falls. The wife was 
soon released, but the husband was held for 
examination until March 12th. It was on 
February 17th that the boy was murdered. 
Four days later the corpse was discovered, 
identified five days afterwards, and precisely 
thirteen days from the time the crime was 
committed the murderer was under arrest. 

Detective Murray felt certain he had got 
the right man, but he realized that to secure 
a conviction and send a calculating and 
dangerous criminal to the scaffold he must 
join up the links of his chain of evidence so 
that none were missing. To this end he 
began what is probably one of the most care- 
ful pieces of detective work in the annals of 
Canadian jurisprudence. 

He started by tracing Birchall from the 
Stafford Hotel, Buffalo, where he and Ben 
well took the train into Canada. The con- 
ductor remembered the two well-dressed 
young Englishmen. They got off at East- 
wood, the nearest railway station to Blenheim 
Swamp, and were the only two passengers 
who alighted there. That was at 11.14 a.m. 
Several persons were discovered along the 
road to the swamp who recalled seeing the 
two men and were able to identify BirchaH. 

Timber-cutters near the spot heard two 
pistol shots about 1 p.m., and at half-past 
two a young farmer passed a man just 
emerging from the swamp whom he later 
identified as the accused. The second man 
who had been noticed going toward the 
Swamp was never seen to emerge. Murray 
knew he never did emerge, for at that time 
he was lying under the thin coating of leaves 
and brush the killer had heaped over his 
body. . 
At 3 p.m. that afternoon a young woman 
of Eastwood met a man she had known 
as “Lord Somerset ’’ two years before. 
It was the same man who had been seen 
going to Blenheim Swamp with Benwell ang 
returning alone. He stopped and shook 
hands with her. His shoes were muddy and 
his trousers turned up, she noticed, but he 
was quite calm and collected in manner. 

An Eastwood storekeeper also saw him ; 
he, too, knew him as ‘‘ Lord Somerset ’’ 
when he had spent some months in the 
district with ‘Lady Somerset.” After 
leaving the storekeeper Birchall took the 
3-38 train from Eastwood—he was identified 
by the train-crew—and was traced back to 
the Stafford Hotel, where he arrived at 8.30 
that night, as Pelly had stated. 

Following this new lead as to the ‘‘ Lord 
Somerset”’ a/ias, Detective Murray discovered 
that a year before the ‘ Somerset ” couple 
had arrived at Woodstock, which is close to 
Eastwood and eight miles from Blenheim 
Swamp. Apparently they were well supplied 
with funds, and lived rather a Bohemian sort 
ot life on the fringe of good society. 

It was remembered, in the light of the 
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“A stranger stood at the bottom of the ladder, looking out over the wild rush of 
waters!” 
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tragic circumstances that had since trans- 
pired, that ‘‘ Lord Somerset’ had spent 
much time examining the dismal jungle with 
the bottomless pit in its centre ; local people 
had often seen him going into the swamp. 

Was he even then preparing for a series 
of murders ? Was he looking for a safe place 
in which to hide the bodies of the young men 
he intended to lure there and kill? That 
was the impression created in the detcctive’s 
mind, for apparently ‘‘ Lord Somerset ”’ had 
no other business whatever in that part of 
the world. 

Here again appears one of those odd 
turns of the wheel of Fate that upset the 
calculations of the cleverest criminal. Be- 
tween the time ‘“‘ Lord Somerset” visited 
Blenheim Swamp and the day he took young 
Benwell into its dark recesses, a fire had 
swept over the ground, and the character 
of the swamp had changed. The path 
leading to the pit had been almost obliterated 
by fallen trees and half-burned timber. 

When the criminal prepared to shoot his 
victim he was probably under the impression 
that he was at the very edge of the sink-hole. 
Directly the foul deed was completed, how- 
ever, and he attempted to drag the body to 
its pre-arranged tomb, he discovered his 
mistake. He could not obliterate all trace 
of the crime he had planned, and so was 
forced to content himself with covering the 
body lightly with leaves and brushwood. 
Four days later the Elridge brothers passed 
that way in their wanderings and dis- 
covered it. 

Still following the murderer’s trail, 
Murray next went to England, where Scotland 
Yard assisted him, It was discovered that 
Birchall was the youngest son of the late 
Rev. Joseph Birchall, a well-known Church of 
England clergyman, and formerly rural dean 
of Whalley. In his younger days Birchall was 
at Rossall School, but left there for Reading 
School. In 1885 he went to Oxford, where he 
had the reputation of being a wastrel. His 
college was Lincoln, and no one there who 
knew him had a good word to say for him. 

During the last syeay of his college career 
Birchall’s father died, leaving him about four 
thousand pounds, but the money was to be 
held in trust until 1891. It was in the fall of 
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1888 that Birchall arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Blenheim Swamp, posing as ‘‘ Lord 
Somerset,” and it was late in the summer of 
1889 that he returned to England with his 
wife, an estimable lady of good family with 
whom he had eloped after leaving college. 

After coming back to England Birchall 
made his home with his wife’s father, and 
it was during this time that he first began to 
advertise for young Englishmen to learn 
farming in Canada. Birchall may have lured 
other boys to their death beside Benwell, 
but there was no proof of it. Apparently the 
greed of the man overcame his caution when 
he tried to bring two victims over on the 
auc boat and murder them on succeeding 

ays. 

iM It was a memorable day at London, 
Ontario, when Birchall finally confronted a 
judge and jury. George Blackstock, K.C., 
defended the accused, and the well-known 
criminal lawyer B. B. Osler prosecuted for 
the Crown. 

The crux of the defence was that the 
four hours and twenty minutes that inter- 
vened between the time Birchall arrived with 
Benwell at Eastwood station, and the return 
of the accused alone to that station, was too 
short for him to have walked four miles to 
Blenheim, shot his victim, concealed the 
body, and walked back. The jury, however, 
found him guilty, and he was sentenced to 
death. 

It was on November 14th, just eleven 
months all but three days from the time 
Fred. Benwell was killed, when Reginald 
Birchall stepped on the scaffold at London, 
Ontario, and paid the penalty of his crime. 

Throughout the whole of the sensational 
trial and while awaiting execution the 
murderer remained cool and calculating. He 
was well-dressed to the last. He never con- 
fessed, never once lost his amazing nerve. He 
walked to the gibbet, mounted the steps 
without a tremor, and went to his death as he 
had lived—a mystery of a man. His farewell 
to his wife, who clung to him to the last fatal 
moment, earned him the only sympathy he 
received. His last words, spoken with some 
emotion, were : ‘‘ Good-bye, Flo, dear. Be 
brave !’’ Then he strode firmly out to his 

leath. 
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The Indian elephant is a very intelligent beast, and has a long memory for friends and foes 


alike. 


Here is an engineer's tragic story of what happened to his brother, against whom 


a big elephant conceived a grudge and cunningly bided its time until it was able to take 
a terrible revenge. 


OME thirty years ago I was employed 
as an engineer in the neighbourhood 
of Patna, India, while my elder 
brother had the management of a 

Court of Wards estate in the North-West 
Provinces, some five hundred miles distant. 

In India, when a property-owner dies 
leaving a minor as heir, the Indian Court of 
Wards takes charge of the deceased's estate 
and appoints a manager, who is held respon- 
sible for the proper administration of the 
Property until the heir or ward attains his 
majority, when the estate is handed over to 
him and the manager transferred to a similar 
position elsewhere. 

My brother, having successfully ad- 
ministered an estate of this nature, and the 
heir having attained his majority and entered 
into his own, was placed in charge of another 
and larger estate known as Rampore, some 
fifty miles distant from Gorakpore. 

On taking over his new duties my 
brother’s first care was to examine and take 
stock of all property, accounts, materials, 
etc., pertaining to the estate. He found 
that part of this consisted of large forests 
of valuable timber. At various seasons of 
the year trees were felled, the logs being 
hauled to a neighbouring river-bank by a 
team of elephants belonging to the estate. 

One of these elephants, a powerful male 
over ten feet in height, had, it seemed, done 
no work at all for some years prior to the 
new manager's arrival. His mahout (driver) 
asserted that the creature was a thorough 
budmash (evildoer\, and never would work, 
preferring a life of idlenes 

The new manager, who had had con- 
siderable experience of elephants and. their 
ways, cross-examining the mahout closely, 
finally came to the conclusion that the 
real truth of the matter was that the mahout 
himself was too lazy to tackle the great beast 
and force him to earn his keep; he was 
shielding himself behind the elephant’s bad 
Teputation in order to have nothing to do 
save look after and feed his charge. He was, 
therefore, warned that if he did not forth- 
with mend his way he would be dismissed. 


The lazy one insisted that it was 
impossible to make the budmash work, and 
in due course, therefore, he was replaced by 
a competent and reliable mahout, who under- 
took to deal with the refractory beast and 
convince him of the error of his ways. 

Within a few days the elephant became 
aware that his easy life was over, and during 
the next two months he was compelled to 
take his share of work with the remainder of 
the team, At times, when the animals were 
at work, the manager was present, giving 
orders to the new mahout, who apparently 
experienced no great difficulty in making 
the budmash take his full share in the tasks 
allotted to the team and generally behave 
in an orthodox manner. 

As it transpired later, there is not the 
slightest doubt that the intelligent beast 
had decided in his own mind that the new 
manager was entirely to blame for the 
present uncomfortable state of affairs. It 
was since his arrival that the easy-going 
mahout had left him, and he had been handed 
over to the tender mercies of a new master 
whose sharp ankus (goad) and sharper tongue 
he dared not disobey. And deep within his 
heart the budmash determined to be revenged 
on the man whose coming had caused him so 
much misery and fatigue. 

With subtle cunning, however, he 
waited a favourable opportunity when there 
would be no chance of anyone frustrating 
his evil designs. Meanwhile, through his 
good behaviour and strict attention to duty, 
his erstwhile bad reputation improved, and 
by no outward sign did he reveal the bitter 
hatred and desire for revenge that un- 
doubtedly surged in his heart. 

About the middle of March, before the 
hot season had commenced, it was found that 
various matters connected with the forest 
required inspection and adjustment ; inci- 
dentally, one or two tigers had been causing 
trouble in the neighbourhood, and their 
removal was to be desired. 

Arrangements were accordingly made 
for the manager, the Forest Officer, and 
several others to camp for a few days at the 
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edge of the forest, at a spot about nine miles 
distant from the estate office. The latter, 
though a large and substantial building, 
was too far from the scene of operations to 
meet the convenience of the party. 

The manager was the first to arrive, 
having gone on a few days in advance of the 
others to make preliminary arrangements. 
His tent was pitched in a little clearing at 
the edge of the jungle, and here he 
established himself. The Forest Officer’s 
tent was erected in a clearing about a 
hundred yards from the manager's, the 
furniture and kit being placed in it ready 
for the owner’s arrival. 

Meanwhile an intelligent old shtkari 
(hunter) was ordered to make all necessary 
arrangements for a tiger hunt. This included 
the fixing up of machans (platforms) in 
certain large trees; it also involved the 
engagement of a large number of ‘‘ beaters,’ 
who, at the appointed time, would form 
a semicircle some distance from the machans 
and drive the tigers, if found, towards the 
waiting sportsmen. 

On the following Sunday, accompanied 
by a native helper, the old shikari arrived 
at the manager’s camp to report that all 
his master’s orders had been duly carried 
out, and the machans erected. The shtkari 
suggested that the manager should personally 
inspect the arrangements in order to see 
that no detail had been omitted. To this he 
willingly consented. 

In a grove close to the camp several of 
the estate elephants had been tied up ready 
for any duty required of them. Fate so 
ordained that the budmash should be the 
animal selected to convey the manager and 
the two shikaris to the spot, some two 
miles distant, where the inspection was to 
commence. 

The elephant duly appeared and knelt 
down obediently. The riding-pad was fixed, 
the three riders took their places on his 
broad back, and the journey commenced. 
The budmash showed no sign of ill-temper, 
but quietly obeyed all the mahout's orders. 

Arriving at their destination the three 
men dismounted and went forward on foot, 
leaving the elephant still kneeling on the 
ground. When they had disappeared, he 
slowly rose to his feet and remained standing 
about thirty paces from the edge of the 
forest, the mahout seated astride his neck, 
waiting the return of the riders for their 
homeward journey to the camp. 

What happened subsequently — was 
described to me later on by the old shtkari. 

After the Sahib had inspected all the 
machans and pronounced everything as satis- 
factory, the manager and the two natives 
returned to the spot where they had left the 
elephant and the mahout. They walked in 
single file, the Sahib well in front, the old 
Shikari a few paces behind, and nine or ten 
paces behind him again the native helper. 
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Darkness was approaching when the 
manager reached the edge of the forest, some 
thirty paces from which the elephant stood 
waiting. He stopped and called out to the 
mahout to make the animal kneel down 
before we drew any nearer. 

The mahout gave the necessary com- 
mand, but instead of obeying the order, the 
elephant threw up his trunk, screamed with 
rage, and charged swiftly forward towards 
the manager. The wily brute knew that at 
such close quarters the astonished man had 
not the slightest chance of escape. 

Seizing him with his trunk and tusks, 
as he turned to run, the infuriated beast 
lifted the manager high above his head, and 
crashing him down on to the butt of a tree 
that had been cut close to the ground. 
Using this as an anvil, the enraged creature 
then struck the unfortunate Sahib a terrific 
blow with the side of his head and one tusk. 

All this time the mahout had bravely 
remained at his post on the animal’s neck, 
striving desperately to bring the brute 
under control. Directly the budmash refused 
to kneel the man scented serious trouble, 
and with goad and voice he worked hard to 
hinder. the murderous.-attack, but entirely 
without avail. : 

Directly the brute had delivered his 
final blow, he whirled round and, with the 
mahout still astride his neck, raced headlong 
off into the jungle, shricking and trumpeting 
wildly. Finding that it was impossible to 
control the elephant, which seemed to have 
gone completely mad, the mahout watched 
his chance, seized the branch of a tree as 
they passed underneath, and swung himself 
up into safety, leaving the enraged animal 
to continue his headlong career. 

Meanwhile the old shikari, who had 
watched the tragedy aghast, hurried forward 
to where the stricken man lay unconscious. 
Sitting down beside him in the gathering 
darkness he gently placed the Sahib’s 
wounded head in his lap. Then calling to 
his native helper, who was standing close at 
hand, he bade him remove his turban, soak 
it in a water-hole, and return with the 
utmost speed. 

Again and again the turban was brought 
and the cool water poured over the head and 
face of the unconscious man. In addition 
to head-wounds he had sustained terrible 
injuries to his ribs; his left thigh was also 
broken. Gradually he regained consciousness, 
and at length murmured a few words to the 
old shikari, bending anxiously over him. 

“ Stay here with me,” he whispered, ‘‘ but 
send your helper quickly to the tent to tell 
my bearer to fetch a bed and some whisky 
and water.” Then he once more relapsed 
into unconsciousness. 

For two hours the faithful shrkari 
watched and waited. Then, from out the 
gloom, figures were seen approaching bearing 
with them a stretcher. A stimulant was 
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hastily administered, and once again the 
Sahib roused himself to give the necessary 
instructions. Tenderly the men lifted him 
on to the stretcher and proceeded slowly 
towards the camp. There was no road, and 
the going was rough and difficult. 

As they journeyed onwards the Sahib’s 
thoughts were centred not so much on the 
agony he was enduring as on the beast tnat 
had so wantonly attacked him. He realized 
that but for the mahout’s strenuous efforts 
his fate would have been sealed ; he would 
have been trampled to death. From his 
knowledge of elephants he believed that the 
cunning brute would probably return in 
search of his body, and failing to find it, 
would make his way back to the tent to 
complete his revenge. 

When the camp was finally reached the 
manager gave orders that two men were to 
remain in charge of the tents during the 


night while the others carried him on to the 
estate office, which would provide better 
protection from the brute’s fury should it 
track him there. If the guards heard the 
outlaw approaching the tent they were to 
seek safety in the surrounding trees. 

Once more the little party wended its 
way through the darkness, traversing the 
nine long miles that lay between them and 
their destination. At length, about 4 p.m., 
with a sigh of relief, they reached the estate 
office—and safety ! 

Meanwhile the two guards kept their 
appointed vigil. The Sahib had left the 
camp some two or three hours when they 
heard the elephant crashing his way through 
the jungle in their direction, trumpeting with 
fury as he came. Hastily they climbed into 
a tree, just as the brute charged straight 
at the Sahib’s tent, hurling it to the 
ground. 
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Apparently not satisfied with this, and 
anxious to make quite sure that he had 
settled his account with the white man, the 
great brute spent the next quarter of an hour 
carefully trampling and rending the canvas 
until it was reduced to shreds. He then pro- 
ceeded to the Forest Officer's tent, threw it 
over, and flung the furniture in various direc- 
tions, but did comparatively little damage ; 
some instinct seemed to tell him that this was 
not the tent of the man against whom he 
cherished a grudge. Finally, bellowing his 
loudest, he dashed once more into the forest 
and disappeared. 

On arriving at the estate office the 
crippled manager with difficulty pencilled a 
note to his friend, the collector at Gorakpore, 
telling him of his mishap and asking him to 
come along, bringing a doctor, as soon as 
possible. The native head clerk also wrote 
a letter in which he described as well as he 
could the terrible injuries the Sahib had 
sustained, expressing grave fears of his 
recovery, and urging the doctor to make the 
utmost speed. 

Calling for his syce (groom), the manager 
told him to take a certain valuable horse, 
impressing upon him that great care must 
be exercised if the animal was to safcly 
accomplish the forty-two miles to Gorakpore. 
This distance is far greater than any horse 
in India usually covers without a break, and 
the manager cautioned the groom that the 
pace must be kept very steady. 

The country was very rough ; moreover, 
famine relief work had been going on in that 
area for some time, and many miles of road 
were being raised, a large part of the surface 
of the earth having been thrown up into 
huge clods, providing cruel going for any 
kind of traffic. The syce, riding carefully, 
reached Gorakpore about noon and duly 
delivered the letters. 

The Collector at once wired the news to 
me and also sent for the doctor, who fortu- 
nately lived only a short distance away. 
Time did not permit of sending out messages 
for relay ponies to be ready every six or seven 
miles, as is customary when a long journey 
has to be undertaken, and the only con- 
veyances available were two country ekkas, 
each drawn by a diminutive pony about 
twelve hands in height. An ekka is some- 
what like a bird-cage on wheels. The body 
is built of bamboos lashed together, is light 
and elastic, but most uncomfortable to 
ride on, 

Seated in their respective ekkas, the 
Collector and doctor started on their way. 
The negotiating of a large earthwork proved 
a severe handicap to their progress, and by 
5.30 p.m., when darkness fell, only twenty- 
four miles had been accomplished, while the 
ponies were completely exhausted and could 
go no farther. The two men accordingly 
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decided to cover. the remaining eighteen 
miles on foot. 

All night long they trudged doggedly 
on, and about 4.30 a.m. on Tuesday morning 
reached their patient. The doctor imme- 
diately set to work, administering morphia, 
setting the broken thigh and other bones, 
and binding up the many wounds. So 
greatly did the doctor’s skilful ministrations 
relieve his pain that the manager said half 
whimsically ; ‘I believe I shall ride in one 
or two races yet before I peg out.” 

But the doctor could only shake his head 
sadly, for he knew that the poor fellow’s 
hours were numbered. Indeed, it was little 
short of miraculous that he had managed to 
keep alive for two days and nights with such 
terrible injuries. At noon that day his 
strength, which had rallied temporarily in 
response to the doctor's attentions, began to 
wane rapidly, and at 1.30 p.m. he quietly 
breathed his last. 

Although I travelled at top sj after 
receiving the telegram, I was unable to reach 
the estate office until just a quarter of an 
hour after my poor brother had passed away. 

Later on, when I had somewhat re- 
covered from the shock, I interviewed the 
shikari and others who had been present or 
close by during the whole terrible occurrence, 
and took down their various statements. 
From them I learnt at first-hand all the 
facts herein set forth. 

In due course the body was conveyed to 
Gorakpore and laid to rest in the European 
cemetery in the presence of most of the 
inhabitants, European and native. 

What became of the elephant ? 
Well, the brute remained at large for 
several days, and then certain mahouts, 
tempted by a liberal reward, succeeded in 
capturing him and chaining him to a tree. 
On hearing of this the authorities of the dis- 
trict decided that the animal-should be shot, 
in case he attacked other unfortunate 
victims. Before this was done, however, as 
a matter of form, the mother of the ward to 
whom he belonged was asked if she would 
consent to the beast’s execution. 

The great lady replied that though she 
deeply regretted the tragedy she thought it 
undesirable that so valuable an animal 
should be slain. Her daughter, she added, 
was about to be married, and she had there- 
fore decided to give the budmash to her 
future son-in-law as part of the marriage 
dowry! The beast would, in this way, be 
removed from the district and so cause no 
further trouble. 

Thus reprieved, the budmash went to a 
new home and new masters, but two vears 
later news came through that the great beast 
had broken out again, killing two natives 
within a few days of one another, and had at 
last been shot to prevent further disaster. 
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A vivid first-hand account of the extraordinary 


ce that befell the crew of the Danish 


experien: 
schooner Teddy. Gripped fast in the Arctic ice, the vessel drifted helplessly until the men 
wooks 


were compelled to ahandon her and take to the floes. For 


and thither by a succession of storms, 


they were driven hither 
hope that they might gain the shore 


hoping against 
before the cake of ice that formed their fleating ‘be home broke up beneath them. Finally, 
after seventy-one days, during which they drifted a distance of nearly eight hundred miles, 
they reached land.* 


I. 


HE Teddy, a two-masted schooner of 
just over a hundred tons, with an 
auxiliary engine, sailed from aad 
mark for the Arctic on June 1 

1923, carrying a crew of nineteen all told. 

‘Her business was to visit stations of the 
East Greenland Company and bring home 
the stock from an abandoned depot at 
Denmark Harbour. She was, furthermore, 
commissioned by the Danish Government 
to make observations on the east coast with 
a view to possible colonization by West 
Greenlanders. I accompanied the ship as a 
special correspondent and film-operator. 

For a couple of months or so things 
went fairly uneventfully. We ran the usual 
gamut of Arctic fog and storm, but it was 
not until August 21st, when we were abreast 
of Borlace ar- 
ren, about 4° 
N. and 16° 40’ 
W., that we 
suffered the fate 
that every Arc- 
tic navigator 
dreads—being 
caught fast in a 
vast mass of 
drifting ice. 

For a time, 
except for the 


* These articles are 
taken from Mr. Kai R. 
“The 


New York, owners of 
the copyright (1925). 
Vor, tvit.—33. 


The Teddy at the commencement of her 
eventful voyage. 


restriction of movement, this did not greatly 
inconvenience us, but the barometer was 
falling and a stiff breeze was blowing from the 
north-north-east. There was no sign of 
actual ‘‘nipping’’ yet, but the situation was 
sufficiently threatening for Captain Bistrup 
to give orders to unload supplies and pro- 
visions on to the ice in case it became 
necessary to leave the ship in haste. As the 
wind rose, and the glass continued to fall, 
the wisdom of this precaution became 
apparent. 

Early in the forenoon it started to snow, 
but the storm did not become really serious 
until about noon, when the ice commenced to 
crash against the schooner’s side. For several 
hours we had been watching the floes twisting 
and turning all round us. A big neighbour 
to port still lay there peacefully, but the 
other floes were 
not happy, and 
the tension 
among them in- 
creased as the 
wind stiffened. 
Whining and 
complaining like 
living creatures, 
they writhed 
and twisted to 
find room, and 
soon, as the 
pressure became 
too severe, they 
began to wedge 
themselves into 
one another or 
to climb over 
each other. 
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Two big floes which had been lying 
quietly side by side for several days suddenly 

lew at each other in mad fury, tearing great 
chunks from one another’s flanks. 

Very soon the ice aitacked the Teddy 
in real earnest. It seemed as if the picces 
nearest to us did not really want to set 
about this unfriendly busines 
pressure from behind was irr 
could see a big floe in the second rank 
shouldering itself forward to find room, 
and under its impulse 
the advance-guard 
charged us. 

The poor little 
Teddy creaked and 
groaned and cracked 
until we thought she 
would be smashed to 
kindling-wood. Every 
now and then there 
would be a noise like 
a fifle-shot down in 
the hold. This was 
caused by the heavy 
oak reinforcements — 
great beams two feet 
in thickness—bending 
and readjusting them- 
selves in their bear- 
ings under the terrific 
strain. 

And now the ship 
herself began to take 
a hand in the pro- 
ceedings. At first she 
moved forward ; thea, 
when the pressure aft 
slackened, she went 
astern, the ice scrap- 
ing along her sides. 
Next minute she was 
heaved upward with 


a strong list to port, Captain Bistrup, t 
while huge floes of the Teddy 
smashed their way 


forward to attack her. We stood with bated 
breath, watching the great masses of ice 
shooting onward for the battle with our 
ship, scemingly intent on pulverising her to 
matchwood, 

But the Teddy handled most of them 
in a manner worthy of a true Arctic sailor. 
If the flocs came too near, she climbed on 
their backs and let them press up against 
her keel as much as they wanted to. Some- 
times her bow and sometimes her stern 
would be up in the air. She lay in a sort 
of bed composed of the lighter fragments of 
ice, and its pressure did not at first cause any 
scrious damage to the vi ’ a 

It was with very mixed feelings that. 
about noon, we saw a big fissure, which 
had started aft of the ship, splitting the 
huge ficld of ice that now surrounded us. 
A little later the centre of the field began 
to heave itself upward in great masses, 
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as if some gigantic mole was burrowing 
beneath it. 

We had hoped that this mammo h field 
would remain intact and carry us with it to 
the southward, so that in case we lost our 
vessel we could hope to camp on the ice 
and reach some inhabited shore in the not- 
too-distant future. This hope was now 
practically destroyed, and the fact made the 
situation much more critical. 

The ice quicted down late that after- 
noon, although there 
was still some pres- 
sure, The storm, how- 
ever, continued to 
rage, and on deck it 
was mighty uncom- 
fortable. To tell the 
truth, however, we 
were not very much 
better off down in our 
berths, for the timbers 
in the bare cabins 
creaked and groaned 
alarmingly. All our 
belongings were up on 
deck, ready to be 
thrown on the ice at 
a moment's warning, 
and we felt lost and 
homeless without 
them. 

We felt our first 
serious pressure that 
evening. It was dark 
at the time, but we 
were quite able to 
follow the course of 
events. The ship was 
flung backward and 
forward, listing now 
to starboard, now to 
port. At one moment 
the ice raised the 
bow until the stern 
dropped deep ; then, a 
second later, the stern shot into the air with 
a movement like that of a kicking horse. 
For a moment or two everything would be as 
silent and hushed as the grave ; next minute 
the ice swept down upon us again, howling 
and singing as it smashed against our flanks. 

Sometimes the noise was like the growl- 
ing of angry dogs, sometimes it rose to a 
shriller note. When the floes crunched 
against our planking we stood tense, listening 
for the sound of splintering wood, but after 
the movement quietened we discovered to 
our jov that the old Teddy was still in good 
condition, She was taking in more water 
than usual, but she had proved that she 
could stand rougher usage than we had 
thought possible. 

Next day the storm, which during the 
night had swung over to the north-west, 
increased steadily in violence, and towards 
evening things became exciting again. The 


the commander 
e 
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Ice-hummocks piled up round the schooner. 


ice attacked us once more about nine o'clock, 
and the experience of the previous day was 
repeated, but this time we did not get off 
so easily. 

Suddenly we heard a crash in the after- 
part of the ship. We thought at first that 
the rudder had been smashed, but found we 
were wrong. A man was then sent below to 
investigate, but could discover nothing. 
We had begun to hope it was nothing serious 
when one of the engine-room staff came 
running up with the announcement that 


the water was rising rapidly in his part of. 


the ship. 

Rostgaard, the chief engineer, who was 
an old ship-builder by trade, promptly set 
about looking for the trouble. It proved to 
be a leak in the after-peak, and was very 
difficult to get at, as the whole area where it 
was located was criss-crossed with stout 
reinforcements of 
timber. Efforts 
were made to 
plug the hole 
with cement and 
pillows jammed 
in with heavy 
beams, and what 
with the ham- 
mering of the 
repairers, the 
noise of the 
pumps, and the 
grinding of the 
ice, we had quite 
a symphony that 
night. 

The ice-pres- 
sure lessened 
about eight 
o'clock next 
morning, and the 
cement seemed to 
be keeping down 
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the onrush of 
water, so that our 
chief occupation 
during the rest of 
that day was bail- 
ing. Meanwhile 
the storm raged on 
with undiminished 
force, but we all 
felt rather more 
hopeful. The 
north-west wind, 
we thought, might 
drive us out into 
open water and 
bring about that 
scattering of the 
ice-floes for which 
we prayed, 

That night, 
however, we en- 
dured the worst 
pressure we had 
hitherto experienced. Without any warn- 
ing the bows of the ship were suddenly 
flung up; then, almost immediately, she 
was wrenched backwards a couple of 
lengths. It all happened so swiftly that 
we heard only a violent sapling and crashing 
as she plunged her way through the floes. 
The men on watch saw great masses of 
ice twisting up under our bows before 
the Teddy was flung backwards, and were 
astonished that she withstood such a blow. 

When daylight came we anxiously set 
to work to survey the damage. 

Our moorings to the icefield had all been 
broken or torn loose, and our surroundings 
looked entirely different. The ship had been 
driven so far astern that a couple of huge 
ice-blocks, which the day before had been 
some distance aft, now lay right under our 
bow. 


Pumping water from the ice. 
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The schooner itself seemed to have 
sustained no serious harm—but where were 
the stores deposited on the ice? They were 
nowhere to be seen, and at first we believed 
that the floe on which we had cached them 
must have drifted off. Then we caught sight 
of a bread-box lying just beyond a huge 
mass of twisted pack-ice, and immediately 
realized what had happencd to our precious 
supplies. They had been overwhelmed in 
the tremendous upheaval which had hurled 
the ship backwards ! 

We stood and stared at one another 
aghast, shocked and bewildered. How long 
would our remaining stores last ? Until now 
we had felt tolerably confident that, no 
matter what happened, we should always 
have enough to eat, but the loss of the supplies 
altered all our calculations. 

Hurriedly we set to to save what we 
could. All hands were called out and put to 
work in the mist of that raw, cold morning. 
Eagerly we hacked into the masses of ice, 
using axes, spades, and shovels, determined 
to salve some at least of the food-stutfs. It 
was arduous work, for we had to shift great 
blocks weighing tons before we finally came 
to the cache, which had been crushed into a 
shapeless mass. 

It was a sorry sight when we at last 
uncovered it, all the boxes and packages 
being smashed to pieces. Here one could 
see a couple of men stretched out on the ice 
trying to scrape loose flour together with 
their bare hands; others were digging out 
rye biscuits with iron hooks. 

By eight o'clock we had dragged out 
everything that was still fit for use. We had 
lost a full half of the supplies and also fifty 
bags of coal. We re-cached what was left, 
and supplemented it with fifty more bags 
of coal, praying fervently that this time the 
stores would escape destruction. 

When the mist began to clear away we 
discovered to our alarm that we lay close 
under the land. Tall, snow-covered hilltops 
glittered through the haze, and soon the 
whole coast-line was clear to view. We were 
lying under the shadow of a big island, and 
farther to the south we could see a wild 
and rocky shore stretching away into the 
distance. It was Liverpool Coast, dreaded 
by all Polar navigators. 

Contrary to all expectations, we had 
drifted landwards instead of out into open 
water. No one has yet investigated the 
many currents in these Arctic s, and we 
must have got into the grip of a strong one, 
for during the nine days we had been in 
the ice we had drifted ‘nearly one hundred 
miles. 

Having surveyed the position, we held 
a council of war. We had lost a very large 
amount of supplies, particularly food, and 
it was accordingly decided to ration the 
test, which, with care, would then last for 
many months. The weather being better, 
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we also determined to build five sleds and 
a hand-barrow in case it became necessary to 
transfer the stores from their present cache. 

The improvement in the weather con- 
ditions proved merely temporary, for sud- 
denly the ice all round us was set in violent 
motion again. As far as we could see it was 
an absolutely local disturbance, with a 
radius of a few hundred yards. 

For a moment or two an area of clear 
water opened a ship’s length or so from the 
Teddy, as if the ice had been flung aside by a 
maelstrom, Thereupon the tight-packed 
floes around us began to jump about wildly. 
Every now and then a large one would move 
off at a terrific speed, as though rejoicing at 
its escape from its comrades’ iron embrace. 

Our unfortunate ship was bombarded 
from all sides. She was driven backwards, 
her stern was flung high into the air; then 
the pressure slackened somewhere and a big 
floe got elbow-room and came rushing at us 
like a wild animal. 

Before we realized what was happening 
the Teddv was flung violently forward. The 
ice lay thick under her bow, and forthwith 
she proceeded to climb on top of the floe, 
lifting her bows some seven feet in the air. 
Six or cight feet of her keel projected éver 
the ice and the ship took on a startling list 
to starboard, so that the deck almost touched 
the water level. : 

T don’t think there was ever such a rush 
of work on any vessel as on ours just then. 
Every man jumped to his station, and pro- 
visions, guns, ammunition, and skins were 
thrown helter-skelter out on to the ice. The 
Teddy had a list of forty degrees, so that it 
was impossible to waJk about on deck, so 
we crawled up along the deck-house with 
our loads and handed over our burdens to 
the men who stood at the rail. 

We worked madly, for we expected the 
ship to capsize at any minute. There was 
open water to starboard, and if the schooner 
listed any farther, or a floe struck us 
particularly hard, we were likely to turn 
turtle. Suddenly, however, our faithful old 
Teddy began to straighten herself up. Her 
stout timbers cracked and trembled, and we 
held our breath, wondering what would 
come next. 

Then, as if scrambling about on ice- 
floes was her daily occupation, she slid gently 
back off the floe and landed in the water 
again on an even keel. With one accord 
we set up a cheer. 

We believed that the game little 
schooner had again escaped unharmed from 
her adventure, and it was not until ten or 
twelve days later that we discovered her 
bow and the forward part of the keel were 
badly twisted, a mishap that’ had a con- 
siderable bearing on the staunch little vessel's 
ultimate fate. 

It is an old saying that misfortunes never 
come Singly, but that day proved to us that 
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“Every man jumped to his station, and provisions, guns, ammunition, and skins were 
thrown helter-skelter out on to the ice.” 


one piece of good luck can bring another. 
While we were so anxious about the ship we 
had temporarily forgotten our cache on the 
icefield. We had now drifted some two to 
three hundred yards away from it, and 


presently we saw that the ice had developed a 
great fissure right through our depot ! 

A couple of men promptly hurried over 
the icefield towards it, and we stood staring 
at them in excited apprehension, To our 
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immeasurable relief, however, they called 
out to us that nothing was lost, although 
several cases were balanced on the very edge 
of the big crack, Presently the ice closed 
again, and the fissure disappeared. 

Slowly, still held inexorably in the grip 
of the floes, we drifted on along the coast 
towards Rathbone Island, Once more we 
had visions of getting clear. Passing Rath- 
bone Island, we encountered open water off 
Scoresby Sound. The engine was immedi- 
ately got to work, and we made an effort to 
shake ourselves free from the ice. z 

Alas! fickle Fortune deserted us when 
she looked most fair! We had hardly got 
properly under way when a great belt of 
heavy wind-blown ice blocked our passage. 
The Teddy, with her damaged bows, could 
not force her way through it, and once more 
our spirits fell. 

With the approach of darkness there 
came a resumption of the gale, and a night 
of terror about which few of us who experi- 
enced it like to talk, For a time we were 
able to hold the Teddy's nose fairly well 
against the icefield, so as to help the moorings 
we had put out, but when the furious gusts of 
wind began to hit her the ship was driven 
astern. The strain was more than any 
mooring could endure ; the ice-anchors slid 
from their hold or else tore great pieces out 
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engine—a ramshackle affair at the best of 
times—was already working to its utmost 
capacity, and presently there came a re- 
sounding crash as we were thrown against 
the gleaming wall of ice. 

Once more we drifted helplessly back 
into open water, for we found it impossible 
to fix the ice-anchors, the power of the 
engine being insufficient to hold the ship’s 
bow against the ice. The engine-room staff 
did their best, and the motor was driven 
“allout.” It rattled and knocked worse than 
ever—and then word came that there was 
trouble in the thrust-bearing ! 

I was up on deck when a perspiring, 
grimy face bobbed up from the engine-room 
hatch and hailed the captain. 

“‘ We've got to stop her,’’ announced the 
apparition. 

“ Well, that’s our finish, then,’”” was the 
gloomy answer, and so far as getting clear 
of the ice went it was quite true. 

Once more the gale hurled us against 
the floes, and the only thing we could do was 
to slant the schooner up into the wind and 
endeavour to slide along the edge of the ice. 
It was pretty rough treatment for our 
damaged bows, but there was no other 
alternative. 

The storm neared its height shortly 
after midnight, and our poor little Teddy 
was flung about 
like a feather. 
Once we got into 
the midst of a 
flotilla of small 
hummocks which 
heaved and 
crashed round us 
in most alarming 
fashion. Towards 
morning, how- 
ever, the wind 
flattened out a 
little. I had 
dropped off to 
sleep from sheer 
exhaustion, when, 
about seven 
o’clock, I was 
awakened by an 
ice-block ham- 
mering the stern- 
post immediately 


The captain taking a noon observation. 


of the floes, and the little vessel was soon 
adrift. 

Under the lee of the ice the water was 
smooth, but out in the open a considerable 
sea was running. Drifting broadside-on, we 


came nearer and rearer to the ice on the 
Ice side of the stretch of water; we could 
see it shining through the darkness, The 
chief engineer was ordered to increase his 


revolutions, but he sent back word that the 


under my _ port- 
hole. 

Shortly after- 
wards we were all called up on deck, 
and found that the ship was lying on the 
lee side of the open water, which was a 
miniature sea in itself, stretching away 
towards the land some twenty or thirty 
miles distant. To the eastward the ice 
was closely packed ; and on our lee was a 
belt of low hummocks, almost awash, which 
threatened danger. 

At any moment we might expect the 
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Unloading stores on to the ice. 


ship to be thrown against the edge of the 
ice and have her ribs cracked. Desperately 
we tried to turn her nose into the wind 
and stand out into the open water, but all 
in vain. The engine was now working again, 
but it was not strong enough to make head- 
way against the gale. Minute after minute 

d, and again and again we crashed 
felplessly against the cliffs of ice. Finally 
Sleth, the mate, got the jib up, and the ship 
began to get a little way on her. 

Wedging her bows in between a couple 
of hummocks, she doggedly bored her way 
forwards, while the storm shrieked angrily, 
as though baulked of its prey. We received 
some hard knocks from various hummocks, 
but sooner than we had expected we got 
far enough into the pack-ice to be in quieter 
water. 

Meanwhile the ice drove to the south 
at a great pace, and in view of possibilities 
we got a goodly proportion of our remaining 
provisions out on to it, where they were 
piled in a half-circle. Scarcely had we done 
so when a sudden shudder shook the ship 


throughout her length, and two heavy 
hummocks, between which her stern was 
wedged, began to move towards each other. 

Now, indeed, it looked as if she must 
inevitably be crushed, and we heaved every- 
thing we could lay our hands on out on the 
ice. The hold was not at all a nice place 
to be in just then, for the great beams 
which ran from side to side bent under the 
terrific strain until it seemed as if they must 
break. 

Presently, in the twinkling of an eye, our 
heavy oak rudder was smashed, just as 
though it had been a bit of kindling wood. 
The pressure continued to increase, and the 
old leak aft burst open again, while several 
other places not previously discovered let 
the water in in streams. 

It was impossible to investigate the 
extent of the damage in the darkness, and 
the captain gave orders that we were to leave 
the ship at once and go to the depot on the 
ice. Thereupon we put out the lamps in 
our cabins and jumped overboard. The 
poor little Teddy, apparently, was doomed ! 


(To be concluded.) 
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A CANADIAN SAW-MILL 


By RICHARD ELLIOTT 


Illustrated by 


Work in a saw-mill doesn’t sound very exciting, but the Author found life the reverse 
of uneventful after securing a job in one of the biggest mills in Canada. 


H. M. BROCK 
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WAS back again in the farthest-west 
Province of Canada, and things weren't 
exactly booming. When my hand went 
into my pocket and failed to rustle one 

single dollar-bill, 1 knew the time had come 
to take whatever work was going. 

A short journey by street-car landed me 
at the gates of one of the largest saw-mills in 
the orld. With its power-house and mills and 
factories, its workshops, sheds, and drying 
kilns, its yards and the dwelling houses for 
its employees, it covers an area two square 
miles in extent. 

At five o'clock the whistle blew and 
men began to stream out of the gates. A 
motley crew indeed they were—Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, Canadians, Jews, Greeks, 
Hindus, Japanese, and Chinamen, : 

On the gate-post hung this discouraging 
notice :— 


No MEN WANTED—KEEP OUT. 
THis Means U. 


“ Any chance of a job?” I asked an 
obvious ‘‘ boss” whom I came across getting 
into his car. 

“No good asking me,” 
he replied, with a soft Irish 
brogue and a genial grin. ‘‘I 
do a devil of a lot of firing, 
but never any hiring. You 
must ask ou of the foremen.”” 

I discovered afterwards 
he was the Superintendent. 

Through the goodwill of 
the timekeeper, whom I knew 
slightly, I was taken on next 
day by the foreman of the 
veneer factory. The foreman 
was drunk, or he would never 
have been so rash. He was 
more often that way than not, 
which may be the reason he 
put up with me as long as he 

id. 


The Author 
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When I got to know my way about, I 
was given charge of the night shift working 
on the “ drier.” This was the plant for drying 
thin sheets of wood peeled off logs by a 
gigantic lathe. The logs are first of all 
steamed for twenty-four hours, which is why 
they come off wet and have to be dried. © ~ 

The big lathe worked faster than the 
‘* drier,’”’ so by the end of the day there was 
an accumulation of wet sheets of wood piled 
up on trucks and waiting for us when we 
came on in the evening. The ‘‘drier’”’ was 
the only part of the plant that worked at 
night, and if we stuck to the job we could 
generally get it all through by three or four 
o’clock in the morning. Then we slept till the 
whistle blew at six—slumber swectened by 
the knowledge we were being paid ° thile we 

lept. 

“Earn while you learn,” the advertise- 
ments say, but with us it was ‘‘ Earn while 


you sleeps One day, however, the foreman 
showed himself more observant than I had 
suspected. ‘It must be h——,” he said, 


“trying to sleep these hot nights with the 
mosquitoes and all to worry 
you!” 

Probably that is why, 
shortly afterwards, I was back 
again on day-work and push- 
ing a loaded truck across the 
factory floor (assisted by a 
Japanese and two China- 
men). 

“Can you cook?” said 
a voice at my elbow. 

It was my friend the 
timekeeper. I left off pushing 
the truck and the Orientals 
went on by themselves with- 
out noticing any difference. 

‘ Sure thing!” I replied. 

In Canada one must 
always be an optimist and 
ready to work a_ bluff. 


at the time of 
story. 


Besides, I remembered I had once peeled the 
spuds in camp. 

“ Then there’s a job for you at the club. 
More money than this, and all your meals 
free. Start right in to-morrow morning ” 

He was gone before I could recant. 

The “club” was an ambitious institu- 
tion where some 
fifty of the regular 
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lad for help. He was called a ‘‘ water-tender ”’ 
because he was supposed to look after the 
water in the gauge-glasses. ‘‘ Tender” he 
must have been, too, from the kicks he 
received to keep him awake. I never knew 


another boy with such a capacity for sleep. 
The fuel used was sawdust, collected by 


employees had 


their meals, 
played _ billiards, 
and read the 
papers. I started 


work there the 
next morning and 
in less than a week 
a committee of 
dyspeptic mem- 
bers held a meet- 
ing to discuss 
what should be 
done with me. 
Some of the more 
acute sufferers 
were for having 
me thrown into 
the river ; another 
suggested I should 
be made to eat 
one of my own 
ies. They ad- 
journed to the 
- kitchen — per- 
haps with the 
intention of carry- 
ing out the threat 
*-but their mood was more jocular than 
serious. 

McPherson, the chief engineer and a real 
white man, looked at the stove: it was red- 
hot. Then he glanced at the kettles and 
saucepans, all boiling madly. 

“Holy Smoke! I’d say you’re some 
stoker!”’ he said. ‘‘ Pity you haven’t got an 
engineer’s certificate.”” 

“ That’s just what I have got,” I told 
him. ‘It’s more in my line than this sort of 
thing.” 

The chief rubbed his hands and slapped 
me on the back, seemingly hugely delighted 
at the news. 

““ Now what do you think of that!” he 
cried, grinning. ‘‘ There’s a night job for you 
in the boiler-house right now if you care to 
take it on.” 

“Start in to-morrow night,’ he con- 
tinued, after I had expressed my willingness. 
“One hundred and fifty dollars a month. 
Your pay begins right away if you quit 
cooking before the next meal.” He said this 
last with a smile, and then added, more 
gravely, and to explain the vacancy : ‘‘ Poor 
Alec got caught up in the conveyer-chains 
last night.” 

The new job proved to be no sinecure ; 
sixteen big boilers under steam and only one 


Part of the mill, showing the “burner” in the middle distance. 


forced draught through overhead pipes from 
different parts of the mill and stored in a 
huge bin alongside the boiler-house. From 
there it was fed to the boiler furnaces by 
hoppers and overhead convevers. Nothing 
in those mills was ever done by hand 
that could be done by machinery. 

The mill was patrolled all night by 
watchmen. There were three of them—and 
Charlie. Charlie was a sort of super-watch- 
man to watch the other watchmen. If it 
happened to be chilly outside he spent most 
of the night in the boiler-house ; he was a 
noted character and somewhat of a philo- 
sopher. 

‘* Life is but a dream,” he used to say, 
“and man is but a shadder.”” Quite a sub- 
stantial shadow in his case! When I first 
knew him he went about armed with ~ 
revolver, but too free use of it made him 
dangerous ; several of the men working at 
night became casualties through Charlie 
mistaking them for maurauders, and so his 
gun had to be taken from him. 

There were stand-pipes for fire-hydrants 
at regular intervals throughout the yards, 
and every evening during the dry weather it 
was part of Charlic’s duties to soak the 
shingled roofs of the buildings by playing on 
them with a fire-hose. (A shingle is a roofing- 
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tile made of thin cedar-wood.) For his own 
amusement Charlie would sometimes turn 
the hose on to a “‘ Chink” or Hindu leaving 
work. 

Now a fire-hose under high pressure is a 
lively thing to hold, and on one of these 
occasions it took control of the situation, 
jumped from his grasp, and tucked its nozzle 
confidingly in between his shirt and trousers. 
The force of water was tremendous, and 
Charlie and his trousers soon parted com- 
pany. 

It was amusing, but it started a war. 
The intended victim, an Indian, showed his 
white teeth in a derisive grin. It was Ahmed 
Singh, working as a humble mill-wadlah, but 
once an ofncer in the army of some native 
Indian potentate. His tattered blue overalls 
and dusty turban could not conceal the over- 
bearing swagger of the proud, broad- 
. Shouklered, long-legged ex-soldicr. 

“ Arve, suar!”’ he shouted, and though 
Charlie was unaware that he was_ being 
called a pig, he guessed it meant nothing very 
complimentary. Two Chinamen passing by 
were also struck by the humour of the 
situation, and were at no pains to conceal 
; their merriment, 

Charlie got mad and determined on 
reprisals. The Chinese population kept pigs 
ina yard at the back of the Chinese quarters ; 
the Indians kept cows, which they put out 
to graze on the scant grass that grew on 
sawcust-covered waste ground. At day- 
break the next morning, the vengeful 
Charlie drove the pigs out to where the cows 
were grazing and rounded up the cows into 
the pig-yard. 

Now, except for occasional murders 
among themselves, the Indians in Canada 
are a law-abiding race; but if anyone 
insults their cows it starts a sort of religious 
mania, and they “ see red.”” On this occasion, 
when the outrage was discovered, they 
wasted no time over inquiries, but armed 
themselves with short lengths of ‘‘ two-by- 
four” (2-in. by 4-in. wood scantling), 
attacked the Chinamen, drove them from 
their quarters, and set fire to the building. 

It was a pretty good blaze ; 1 could see 
it from the boiler-house window, and 
promptly blew the fire-alarm on the steam 
whistle—two shorts, a long, and a short, 
repeated three times. Then, as soon as my 
‘opposite number ”’ came on shift to relieve 
me, I made my way to the spot. Every 
employee of the mill was supposed to turn 
out at the sound of the fire-alarm and help 
extinguish the fire. 

The scene was a busy one—a beautiful 
mix-up, in fact. The white men were fighting 
the fire and the Chinamen were trying to 
save their belongings, whilst the Indians 
hovered round them like a swarm of angry 
bee: Presently, however, there came a 
diversion: word had passed along among 
the Indians that Charlie was the person 
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responsible for the outrage, so they dispersed 
in all directions to hunt tor him. 

Once a fire gets well hold of a wooden 
building it is a hard thing to extinguish ; 
and the Chinese quarters were soon burnt 
to the ground. On my way back I happened 
to see, some distance ahead of me, Ahmed 
Singh and another fierce-looking Sikh carry- 
ing the inanimate body of Charlie. They 
threw him on to one of the endless-chain 
conveyors leading to the “ burner’ and 
decamped at a run. The “ burner”’ is a 
great, hollow iron tower in which a roaring 
furnace, burning night and day, consumes 
all the waste rubbish of a sawmill. 

The first thing to do was to stop the 
motor working the conveyor-chains and the 
next to summon aid. The unfortunate 
Charlie had arrived within a few yards of 
the opening to the furnace before the 
conveyor was stopped. The heat, which had 
already scorched his boots, must have made 
him recover from the drubbing the Indians 
had given him, and he immediately realized 
how near he had been to a horrible death. 

Borrowing a Ford car, he never stopped 
going till he had crossed the “line” (the 
international boundary between Canada and 
the United States), and there got work in a 
mill where only white labour was employed. 
I can picture certain stalwart sons of India 
on the Canadian side of the border stijl 
fingering short lengths of ‘‘ two-by-four,” 
or feeling the blade of a knife, and hoping 
he may return, Somehow I don’t think he 
ever will, 

The trouble Charlie had stirred up. 
however, did not end with his departure. 
There was a Holy War on. The sanctity of 
those cows had been violated, and_ the 
sacrilege could only be wiped out in blood. 
At least, that seemed to be the line the Indian 
mind worked on. 

Hitherto I had been able to treat all my 
experiences at the mill as a huge joke, but 
when Charlie escaped from the Indians they 
had to find a substitute, and immediatelv 
conferred the honour on me! Then, indeed, 
all the humour of the situation quickly 
evaporated. 1 suppose they thought I was 
next in line because I had helped Charlie 
to escape, or perhaps they suspected me of 
being an accomplice. 

So it happened one evening, as I was 
passing through the deserted yard on my 
way to the boiler-house, that Ahmed Singh 
suddenly leapt out from behind a wood-pile. 
It was Ahmed Singh all right, but dressed 
as I had never seen him dressed before. 
Solomon in all his glory was never arrayed 
as he was then. He wore a flowing pugaree, 
striped scarlet and yellow; a faded tunic 
with trimmings of tarnished gold; blue 
riding breeches and puttecs, and a belt and 
sword, 

It must have been the uniform, carefully 
cherished and preserved, which he wore in 
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“In his left hand was a bottle and in the other a great cavalry sabre.” 
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the days when he rode at the head of a troop 
of horse. He would have been a romantic 
figure if he had not been drunk. In his left 
hand was a bottle and in the other a sword 
—a great cavalry sabre. Shouting some war- 
cry, he leapt at me like a maniac. 

There and then I broke a world’s record 
—a hundred yards to the boiler-house in a 
few seconds. I reached the door just a few 
inches in front of the point of Ahmed’s 
sword. Luckily he did not cross the thres- 
hold, or he might have spitted me as I 
scrambled up the iron ladder to the boiler 
platform. 

After that, and for the remainder of 
my time at the mill, I always carried a 
revelver in my ket—the gun they had 
taken from Charlie after he became too free 
with it. 
. Next morning I reported the incident 
to the.,yard-boss who had charge of the 
Indian gang. He “ fired’? Ahmed on the 
spot, but the rest of the Indians still took 
an uncalled-for interest in my movements. 
When the yard was otherwise deserted, 
turbaned heads would appear watching 
from unexpected places. Then I would carry 
the revolver openly in my hand, feeling 
the time that it was only the sight of it that 
saved me from getting a knife in my ribs. 
Anyone who has ever experienced that sort 
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of thing will know the curious feeling it 
engenders in one’s spine. 

I took to driving to work in a borrowed 
car—it was less eerie than walking—but 
one evening the plank flooring of the bridge 
over the creek gave way and the car and 
myself all but fell through the opening. It 
was getting dusk, and there was a slight 
mist, but there was plenty of light to see 
that a trap had been prepared by nearly 
sawing through half-a-dozen of the boards. 

I was wondering how to extricate the 
car, which was half hanging through the 

p in the bridge, when a shot was fired 
fom the scrub-bush which lined the banks 
of the creek. I fired back immediately, 
aiming at the spot where I had seen the 
flash. Just then, too, I heard another car 
approaching and ran to meet it, shouting 
out a warning. It was McPherson, the chief 
engineer, and when I told him what had 
happened, he jumped out of the car and we 
started to search the bushes. There, shot 
through the lungs, lay Ahmed Singh ! 

But he must have been too tough to 
be killed in that way, for he recovered in 
hospital, and when he came out was sentenced 
to five years in jail, with deportation at the 
end of it. After this there was no more 
trouble from the Indians for the rest of the 
time I was at the mill. 


PRIZE-FIGHTING IN THE PACIFIC 


By ROBERT DEAN FRISBIE 
Mlustrated by TOM COTTERELL 


In this little story Mr. Frisbie gives a humorous account of a 
new craze which has swept all before it in the South Sea 
Islands. Would-be native Jack Dempseys are practising in every 
! village, and boxing-gloves are the fashionable wear at all hours 
| of the day, even for the ladies! 


HEN Ferdinand Magellan, on 
November 28th, 1520, looked 
out over a new ocean from the 
quarter-deck of his galleon and 

called the great expanse of water Mar 
Pacifico, it must have been a very different 
ocean from what it is to-day, for at the 
present time there is anything but peace in 
the palm-crowned isles of the South Seas. 

In these hectic days every island has 
its brown-skinned champion ; boxing-gloves 
rank next to malt extract on the traders’ 
import lists; and = sparring instructors 
are waxing rich in the isolated island 
settlements. 

When brave old Don Fernando sailed 
the seas the Pacific was pacific. But that 
was long before H.M.S. Laburnum steamed 


into Papeete ‘harbour 
to unload a thirsty crew 
into the water - front 
cafés, before the town 
was placarded with 
posters informing the 
populace that ‘‘ Smoky 
Ike” Sullivan, stoker, 
would engage in a 
boxing-bout with the 
“‘Dead-Eye Kid,” also 
of the coalery. The 
exhibition was to be 
held at the Cinema 
Palace, and a_ foot- 
note mentioned that 
the winner would 
challenge the local 


champion to combat on the following 
night. 

Papeete was there to a man, in its 
silks and its rags. They saw “‘ Smoky Ike” 
go up—or rather down—in smoke when the 
“ Dead-Eye Kid’’ demonstrated his  in- 
vincible left. Papeete howled with joy! 
It was fine; but they laughed up their 
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a wrong impression be given, let it be said 
at once that the ‘‘ Dead-Eye Kid ”’ was not 
killed. Years of hard training in the stoke- 
hold saved him. 

The fight opened before a packed house. 
During the first round the stoker sent many 
fine blows smashing home into what should 
have been vital parts of his opponent, while 

the latter stood there too bewildered to 

know what to do. He stood as immov- 
able as a traffic policeman, and muttered 


strange imprecations, meanwhile making 
futile gyrations with his arms. The 
native audience was discouraged, but 


the bluejackets cheered loyally. 

In the second round the “ Lizard 
Man”’ still took severe punishment, but 
it could be seen that his wrath was 
rising, for twice he rushed round the 
ring, waving the unfamiliar boxing-gloves 
~ above his bead, and chanting even louder 


“Feet, head, teeth, and gloves all came into play.” 


sleeves when they thought of what the local 
champion would do on the following night. 
True, he knew nothing of science ; boxing- 
gloves had never decorated his great fists, 
nor had he fought under the wary eye of a 
teferee. 

But he was a descendant of the chiefs of 
Pueu, famous since the early days for their 
warlike prowess. His progenitors were he- 
men, man-killers, heroes of song and story ; 
and he himself flung the best spear in sixty- 
two islands. That was the nature of Mo- 
tane-Taehae (‘‘ Fierce Lizard Man’’) who 
was chosen to meet the ‘ Dead-Eve Kid.” 

It is said that even the colony of nati 
hermits, that strange sect of semi 2 
fanatics who live estranged from the world 
in the wilderness of the Fautaua valley, 
came down to Papeete to see the ‘ Lizard 
Man ” kill the “‘ Dead-Eye Kid.” But, lest 


imprecations, while the ‘‘ Dead-Eye Kid” pur- 
sued him, punching him at every opportunity. 

The third round saw the last of it. 
Before the gong went, when most fighters 
would have been gasping under the com- 
bined restorative efforts of a dozen seconds, 
the ‘‘ Lizard Man” was seen in deep con- 
sultation with several warriors of Pueu. No 
sooner did the signal sound than he jumped 
to his feet, and shouting his tribal war-cry, 
plunged ferociously at the ‘‘ Dead-Eye Kid.” 

eet, head, teeth, and gloves all came into 
play, and when the scandalized referee 
tried to intervene, a spectator reached 
under the ropes, deftly tripped him up, and 
sent him sprawling into a corner. 

By the time the official regained his 
feet it was too late; the ‘‘ Lizard Man” 
had floored his adversary and was attacking 
him fiercely. The sailors rose in a body and 
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would have made for the ring to save their 
champion but for the fact that the native 
section also got to their feet and engaged 
their attention. 

There was a pandemonium of whoops, 
roars, howls, and snorts as the “ Lizard 
Man,” still bellowing his war-cry, and 


vociferating the feats of his ancestors, pro- 
ceeded to sit astride his prostrate adversary 


The “Royal Hall,” where the inter-island boxing tournaments are held. 


and hammer his head to a consistency of 
porridge. Finally the ‘‘ Lizard Man ”’ threw 
the “ Dead-Eye Kid ” clean over the ropes, 
and stood there with arms akimbo, acknow- 
ledging the cheers of the multitude. 
arly the next morning every half- 
naked Tahitian boy could be seen with copra 
sacks wrapped round his hands, sparring 
energetically with some other lad. It is said 
that even the fanatics in the rece 
Fautaua valley bound plantain leav 
their fists and quietly indulged in a 
rounds behind some moss-covered boulder, 
or in the secluded fastnesses of the Ti 
jungles. 
As for the ‘‘ Lizard Man,”’ he became the 
hero of Tahiti. Any day he could be seen 
parading the streets—still wearing the 
gloves—and accepting, somewhat  arro- 
gantly, the homage of the entire population. 
Noting the trend of affairs, a shrewd 
trader ordered by wireless a gross of boxing- 
gloves. Three weeks later they arrived, and 
though the price was exorbitant, they were 
sold in one day. Boxing-gloves became the 
fashion; men wore them in the streets, in 
their homes, at work, and even to bed 
Girls and mothers occasionally paraded the 
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water-front, wearing their sweethearts’ or 
sons’ gloves to show their relationship to 
some distant village champion. Many a 
young fighter refused to part with his gloves 
day or night. 

New words came into the native 
language, such as: fi ami ani (champion), 
vaunu (round), kanakauta (knock-out), and 
kiddo (kid). A hiddo means a man of great 
prowess, a warrior 
or super-man, It 
can probably be 
traced to the luck- 
less “ Dead- Eye 
Kid.” Nowadays 
it is quite common 
to hear a native 
cry: “ E kiddo tera 
taata e kiddo pue 
roa.” They mean 
in the vernacular : 
“Some guy that 
man, some power- 
ful guy!” 

Though at 
first boxing-gloves 
were worn only to 
indicate the 
prowess of the pos- 
sessor, they later 
took the place of 
feet and teeth in 
the encounters. 
The first man to 
teach scientific 
boxing in Tahiti 
was a huge New 
Zealand half-caste, 
who jumped off 
the steamer one day and immediately 
started distributing cards to the effect that 
he was a_boxing-instructor. The local 
champion, of course, promptly challenged 
him, and there was a fight, in which the local 
man got the worst of it. 

The New Zealander was too clever to 
get into his grasp, and by sending in some 
nasty lefts finally scored a great victory. 
This did more than any number of cards to 
gain him students, and just as fame came 
overnight to the fierce ‘‘ Lizard Man,”’ so 
fortune jingled into the wallet of the boxing- 
instructor. Soon, in fact, he could be seen 
driving his own Ford round the island, or 
resting on the veranda of his country 
residence, while some proselyte was honoured 
by being allowed to mix his drinks. 

The craze was not limited to Tahiti. 
Almost before the first schooner arrived at 
the outer islands, the ex-cannibals of the 
Paumotu and the kava-drinkers of the Mar- 
quesas were sparring in the shade of the 
palm-groves and breadfruit forests. Far 
away Penrhyn produced her champion 
from among the pearl-divers, while the 
‘brown hope" of Rarotonga bids fair to 
hold the Pacific Islands belt. 


Even wild and isolated Puka-Puka felt 
the influence of the game, but there the 
first fight evolved into a free-for-all, durin; 
which so many people were maimed an 
wounded that the king forbade further 
prize-fighting except to settle royal disputes 
between himself and the ruler of the adjoin- 
ing island of Ngake. 

A psycho-physicist of world-wide sh de 
tation, who recently visited the South Sea 
Islands, states that prize-fighting is a blessing 
in disguise ; it is renewing the vitality of the 
natives, thereby, in all probability, saving 
many races who were believed to be doomed 
to extinction. He says that in past times 
the spirit and vitality of the natives were 
kept alive by constant warfare and tribal 
dancing. 

Nowadays the foreign ruling powers 
prohibit local wars, while the missionaries 
discourage dancing, so that the people have 
no outlet for their energies. For years many 
of the tribes languished and decayed until 
it was believed that a few more years would 
suffice to utterly exterminate them. To-day, 
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however, prize-fighting looks like saving 
them from extinction ! 

Whether or not this scientist is correct 
remains to be seen, but one thing is certain : 
that never since the missionaries told the 
natives to stop dancing has there been such 
a ‘“‘boom”’ in physical culture. Stout and 
lazy old natives now seek the elixir of life 
by sparring a few rounds before breakfast 
with the less-dangerous _ youngsters ; 
formerly sleepy villages have become lively 
training-quarters for some island “ dark 
horse ’’; and even the Polynesian mothers 
now have a few rounds with other village 
ladies. 

If exercise can save these lovable 
islanders, then they are saved, and will again 
become a great race, as of old. And this 
seeming miracle is all due to three things— 
that the Pacific is not as pacific as in 
Magellan’s days, that H.M.S. Laburnum 
stopped at Papeete, and that the “ Dead- 
Eye Kid,” that unsung hero, went down 
before the fierce onslaught of the ‘ Lizard 
Man.” 


A 
QUAINT LITTLE COUPLE. 


Two extraordinary little people—strik- 
ing examples of normal intelligence 
coupled with abnormally small stature— 
are to be found at Ausser Rohden, in 
the Protestant part of the canton of 
Appenzell, in Switzerland. These are 
the brother and sister Seppatoni and 
Katharina, who, together with another 
brother, keep the “Falcon” Inn in the 
little village of Oberegg-Sulzbach, be- 
tween Vald and Heiden. The young man 
seen standing behind them in the ac- 
companying photograph gives some 
idea of their diminutive proportions. 

This quaint couple come of a large 
family, all the other members of which 
are of ordinary height. Seppatoni, who 
was born in 1868, looks after the farm and 
the poultry, and also helps to ‘‘ run” the 
inn. His sister, Katharina, his junior by 
one year, brings the customers their 
drinks, does the housework, and in her 
spare time makes the beautiful lace and 
Swiss embroidery for which the canton 
is so famous. 

Except for their small stature, the 
brother and sister are in all other re- 
spects quite normal. They live happy, 
useful lives, and are a good deal more 
intelligent and efficient than many folks 
of greater stature. 
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Our indefatigable Californian contributor 
has been at it again — this time to some 
purpose! Here is the second instalment 
of the absorbing story of his latest record- 
breaking feat —the first crossing of the 
North American Continent in a boat, along 
the inland waterways from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic! Many of the old-time ex- 
plorers sought for such a passage, but 
none of them succeeded in finding it, and 
it was left for Mr. Hogg and his com- 
panions to demonstrate its practicability. 
The voyage occupied a period of a hundred 
and thirty-seven days, during which time 
the little motor-boat Transcontinental 
doggedly nosed its way for close on six 
thousand miles along rivers, lakes, and 
canals, encountering all sorts of obstacles 
and traversing sixteen States and two 
Canadian Provinces. The arrival of the 
boat in New York City—the first craft to 
cross North America from coast to coast 
by water— was hailed by the Press as an 
event approximating in importance to the 
discovery of a new North-West Passage. 
The adventures of the Author and his two 
plucky companions were many and varied, 
and our readers have a treat in store in 
this exclusive account of the long voyage. 


if, 


HE first rough water we encountered 

in the Missouri was the Black 

Bluff Rapids, about twenty miles 

below Fort Benton. This rapid 

seemed to come sliding Me the river at us as 

we rounded a sharp bend. It looked decidedly 

hazardous from above, and I should have 

liked to go ashore to study it before attempt- 

ing the descent, but we were in it before we 
had a chance to think about danger. 

There was nothing to be done but to 

make for the deepest-looking water-chute 

and trust to luck. Down we went, in a long, 
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sweeping dip, and plunged into a whiilpool 
where the boat made two ‘complete turns ; 
then a heavy swell urged us-onwards down 
the next water-chute. At the bottom of this 
there was a foaming pool,: where the current 
piled against the rocks: before shooting off 
round a right-angle turn. - 

We headed for those rocks as if bent 
upon tearing them up by the roots. Wilton 
shoved the helm hard over, and we turned 
just in the nick of time to prevent utter 
shipwreck. After that, a few tossin; pein dips, 
a few frothing swells, and we were clear of 
the Black Bluff Rapids without the loss of 
so much as a flake of paint. 

A few minutes later we located ourselves 
on the map by passing the mouth of Marias 
River, a stream that rises in-Canada and 
flows into the Missouri twenty-four miles 
below Fort Benton. .Marias River was 
named by the explorers Lewis and Clark 
when they traversed the Missouri River to 
its source. 

Several miles below the mouth of Marias 
River we encountered a downpour of rain, 
accompanied by terrific lightning and 
thunder, and began looking for a place to 
camp. The desired place was found in the 
form of an abandoned log cabin on the bank 
of the stream. The place was quite habitable, 
so we swept out the dust and moved in, 
glad to have a floor under us and a dry place 
to sleep in away from the deluge outside. 

Our second day’s cruising down the 
Missouri was chiefly spent in shooting 
rapids. After running down a long series 
of minor riffles, Pablos Rapids were reached 
and successfully passed-about-eleven o'clock 
in the morning. They were scarcely more 
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than dangerous riffles—a mile or more of 
swift, sloping water, entailing some 
manceuvring to avoid rocks that were 
either real or imaginary, and then we were 
out into swift water again. 

Fifteen miles below Pablos Rapids we 
came to the head of Drowned Man’s Rapids, 
so named by Lewis and Clark, who found a 
dead Indian in them. Drowned Man's 
Rapids looked decidedly dangerous from 
above. A mill-race current foamed, heaved, 
and showed breakers that indicated hidden 
rocks among the generous sprinkling of 
boulders that protruded above the surface. 

Throttling the motor slightly, we headed 
down the most favourable-looking water- 
chute, taking soundings with a _pike-pole 
as we went. The ten-foot pole failed to 
touch bottom anywhere, and we got down 
the first riffle without hitting anything. A 
series of troubled pools, tumbling chutes, and 
heaving breakers, interspersed with a few 
gentle slides, and we were through the 
whole ten miles of Drowned Man’s Rapids 
without accident. : 

At noon we passed the mouth of the 
Judith River. We had knocked off eighty- 
eight miles of the two thousand two hundred 
and eighty-four miles of the Missouri 
schedule in just six hours of actual cruising. 
Later in the afternoon we slid down a long 
string of rapids—Gallatin Rapids, Dauphin 
Rapids, Lone Pine Rapids, Castle Bluff 
Rapids, Bird Rapids, and a fine assortment 
of miscellaneous riffles unnamed on our 
maps. 

We navigated the whole collection with- 
out the slightest mishap; they merely 
added a few thrills to our experiences and 
mileage to our total. About four o'clock 
that afternoon it began to pour with rain 
again. We began looking for a place to camp, 
but were unable to land because the shores 
were nothing but “ cut-banks '’—and cut- 
banks are no place to tie up a boat. I learned 
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that many years ago from canoeing on the 
Missouri. 


‘THE TREACHEROUS MISSOURI. 


People who are familiar with ordinary, 
well-behaved rivers can have no conception 
of what a mean, cantankerous, treacherous 
stream the Missouri is. It has a pernicious 
habit of rambling round all over the land- 
scape. It tears out its banks, swallows up 
farms and forests, undermines bridges, and 
threatens whole towns. Nothing near it is 
safe from destruction, for it commits its 
depredations literally an acre at a bite. 
Land values along the river are precarious 
indeed. 

A farmer may plant a hundred acres of 
corn on land adjoining the stream. The land 
is rich, and if good luck is with him he'll 
harvest a bountiful crop. But if the river 
decides to cut into its banks at that poitt,' 
as it may do at any minute, the rushing 
waters will swallow field, crops, and even ; 
the farmer's house and barns—possibly in'a 
single night. When the Missouri once begins 
cutting its banks the only way of escaping 
its mischief is to beat a speedy retreat. 

There are literally hundreds of miles 
of cut-banks along the Missouri between 
Montana and the Mississippi River. A cut- 
bank may rise two feet above the water 
level or twenty, depending upon where the 
river decides to do its cutting. When the 
current shifts and begins eating into the 
bank, the earth to the level of the water- 
surface is quickly undermined. Then down 
comes a section of the bank, with every- 
thing above that may be on it. : 

I have seen tens of thousands of tons 
of earth fall into the river in one grand 
splash, I've seen single trees, and sometimes 
dozens, tumble into the river and disappear 
just as a hungry hen gobbles up a worm. 
If a boat ties up against a cut-bank, or 
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The upper Missouri, near the mouth of the Judith River in Montana, 
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cruises within the range of a falling one, a 
thousand tons of earth may crash down on 
top of it at any instant. Thus the most 
amateur Missouri River boatman soon learns 
to give cut-banks a wide berth. 

During our cruise down the Missouri 
we always ran as close to the cut-banks as 
we dared because the deepest water is 
always to be found there. When we desired 
to land, however, we frequently found it 
necessary to travel down-stream for many 
miles betore we could find a place where we 
could tie up without endangering the boat 
and our own lives under falling cut-banks. 

Our equipment included a small radio 
receiving-set, a Gilfillan four-tube outfit with 
a range of approximately three thousand 
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Denver, Salt Lake City, Omaha, and Calgary. 
A persistent effort finally brought in the 
familiar voice of ‘Uncle John.” the 
announcer at our home-town station, K-H-J, 
Los Angeles. There we were out in the 
‘‘bad lands" of Montana, a hundred miles 
from nowhere and two thousand miles from 
home, but within sound of the voice of 
an old friend and familiar figure of our own 
community. 

Throughout the entire hundred and 
thirty-seven days that it took us to span the 
continent by motor-boat there was scarcely 
an hour that the radio world would not bring 
us the voices, news, and music of the whole 
nation. It was a tremendous factor in 


telieving monotony and dispelling home- 


The shack of a lonely cattleman, where the Transcontinental motor-boatmen spent a 
night on their way down the Missouri. 


miles. It had afforded us much pleasure 
along the Columbia, although we had not 
found a great deal of time available for 
using it. 

On the evening of our third day on the 
Missouri we camped at the mouth of the 
Musselshell River, and after a hearty meal 
decided to find out what was doing in the 
world of radio, We strung an aerial from a 
tree, dropped a wire into the river for our 
“earth,” and began “‘ tuning " to find some 
thing on the air. Almost instantly a big bass 
voice roared out in the loud-speaker ; ‘* Nine 
o’clock and all is well.” The voice came 
from some station in Portland, Oregon, 

During the next hour we listened to 
news reports, music, and other entertain- 
Ment from stations in Seattle, San Francisco, 


sickness—that insidious ailment which has 
broken the backbone of many a_ well- 
organized expedition. 

The following day we_travelled nearly 
a hundred miles down the Missouri before a 
terrific storm drove us to seek port about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. A sullen sky 
that had been threatening all day turned 
inky black and began belching thunder and 
lightning and floods of rain. The logical thing 
to do was to land and make camp imme- 
diately, but we were on a section of the river 
lined by twenty-foot cut-banks. 

We had to endure the storm, which was 
becoming more violent every minute, while 
we scurried on for nearly ten miles looking 
for a place where it was possible to land, 
There seemed to be no end to the cut-banks, 
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An interlude of music and news. 


and finally, when we found a place where the 
bank appeared to be very old and in no 
immediate danger of falling, we decided to 
risk a landing. 


OUT OF THE STORM. 


Leaving Wilton and Woodbury to secure 
the boat I climbed up the bank and was 


rather surprised to see a two-storey log house 
several hundred yards back from the river. 
In blinding rain and a terrific wind, against 
which I could scarcely stand, I began moving 


toward the building. Gaining the front 
door, I managed to make enough noise to be 
heard above the storm. A beautiful girl 


swung the door open. 
In the circumstances I should not have 


The party in camp near Rulo, Nebraska. 
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been surprised to find mysclf looking down 
the barrel of a rifle, but the young lady 
appeared «tite at her ease. I quickly ex- 
plained the position, and inquired if we could 
obtain food and shelter until after the storm. 

“Tam all alone here with my two 
sisters,’ she replied, ‘‘ but call your friends 
and come in. We'll soon get you something 
to eat.” 

In a few moments all three of us had 
stamped the mud off our boots, laid aside our 
waterproof clothing, and were comfortably 
seated before the wood fire uf the homelike 
cabin. Forthwith, the three girls—Sally, 
Mary, and Anna Pointer—went to work in 
the kitchen to get us something to eat. All 
three girls were strikingly beautiful, but Anna, 
the eldest of the sisters, was a deaf-mute ; 
conversation with her had to be carried on 
in the sign-language, with the other two 
girls doing the interpreting. 

Presently they had a meal prepared 
such as the average American city home 
never knows—milk, honey, bread, eggs, and 
other locally-produced foodstuffs piled up 
until none of us could hope to eat half of 
them. As we sat down, Mary, the girl who 
had admitted me, said: ‘‘ My father and 
brother went out this morning to build a 
bridge, so that our cattle could reach new 
grass-lands. They didn’t expect to be back 
until night, but I think this storm will bring 
them in. Father is very profane. He swears 
terribly, but he doesn’t mean anything by it.” 

Simultaneously there was a noise at the 
front door and in came the old man, stamp- 
ing and cursing—cursing the mud, the storm, 
the cattle that needed grass, and everything 
else under heaven. Mary had certainly told 
the truth about him. 

In spite of the old man’s profanity, how- 
ever, there was a gleam of kindliness in his 
eye ; he was a character typical of the “ bad 
lands ” of Montana. Mr. Pointer laid aside 
his heavy pistol and belt of ammunition, 
shook hands all round, and assured us he 
was delighted to have us with him. That 
evening we spent as pleasant an evening as 
could have been desired. 

We learned then that the girls had taken 
us in because Sally knew who I was the 
minute I appeared at the door. The weekly 
newspaper at Glasgow, Montana—sixty miles 
from the Pointer ranch, and the nearest town 
—had published the story of our cruise, with 
pictures of ourselves and our boat. 

While we were sitting there that evening 
the old man made some reference to the “ bad 
lands.”” This was a new expression to Wood- 
who has spent most of his life in Cali- 
fornia and at sea. ‘‘ What do you mean by 
“bad lands,’ Mr. Pointer ?’’ he asked. 

“Bad lands!” he exclaimed. ‘ Why, 
they’s these blank blank hills round here !”” 

“But why do you call them ‘bad 
Tands ’ ?” asked Woodbury. 

“Well,” answered the old man. 


“Vuh 
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kain’t run cattle on ‘em; yuh kain’t run sheep 
on 'em; yuh kain’t grow nothin’ on ‘em. 
The blank blank blank stuff ain’t good for 
nothin’—so they’s ‘ bad lands’! What else 
could yuh call ’em ?” 

Mr. Pointer was almost insulted next 
morning when, as we were about to leave, I 
attempted to pay him for our food and 
lodging. Protesting until the air around him 
figuratively turned blue he declared :— 

“J ain't never taken no pay from 
nobuddy yet for givin’ ’em a place to sleep 
an’ sumthin’ to eat, an’ I’m too old to start 
that sorter stuff now!” 

Unable to induce him to accept a single 
penny, I returned to the house under the 
pretext that I’d left my pipe on a shelf. 
Once in the kitchen I found Mary’s apron 
hanging on a nail and slipped a five-dollar 
note into the pocket of it. Then I pulled 
my pipe out of my pocket and walked 
outside filling it. One has to get well away 
from the motor-car highways to find such 
hospitality in America nowadays. 

Instead of making the cruise from Fort 
Benton to Wolf Point in four days, the trip 
required a week. The delay was caused by 
shallow water, storms, sand-bars, and engine 
trouble caused by the increasing quantity 
of silt in the water, which ground out the 
water-pumps. 

By the time we reached Wolf Point 
we were out of food and almost everything 
else except petrol. We still had some baked 
ham left, but it had become so musty that 
even “ Spy ” refused to eat it. When our 
supply of engine-grease gave out, I filled the 
frat shousings and grease-cups first with our 
last half-pound of stale butter and later 
with lard. 

After several nightmare hours of running 
down the river in total darkness we landed 
at Wolf Point, to be welcomed by nearly 
every man, woman, and child of the little 
community. Look-outs had been watching 
the river for us for days. We had, of course, 
no means of communicating with anybody 
between Fort Benton and Wolf Point, and 
hence could not advise the Wolf Point people 
as to the time of our arrival. 

Above Wolf Point, however, there is a 
huge S-shaped curve in the river, and the 
sharp staccato barking of our motor had 
been heard in the town on the still night air 
about the time we entered the top loop of 
the S. Instantly the cry arose: “ They're 
coming!” Every available automobile was 
loaded up and headed for the river. Folks 
told us later that when they got to the river 
they could hear us but could not see us. 

Straining their eyes through the dark- 
ness, two shooting streaks of blue fire finally 
came into view round the bend half a mile 
up-stream and gradually drew nearer. Only 
the blue fire was visible until we came into 
the glare of several hundred automobile 
headlights, all focused upon the river. The 
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streaks of fire were the blazes shooting 
astern from the exhaust-ports of our motor. 

We were scarcely on shore before we 
were taken in tow by Mr. Charles Gordon, 
the secretary of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a delegation of citizens. Bustled 
into cars we were whisked to an_ hotel, 
installed in rooms with baths, and in half an 
hour were arrayed in the attire of civilization 
and seated at a banquet table. The town 
was literally turned over to us. 


MOTOR TROUBLES. 


The good folks of Wolf Point sought to 
entertain us with a coyote hunt, automobile 
trips into Canada, and all sorts of other 
excursions, but we were compelled to forego 
much of this proffered hospitality, for there 
were still one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-four miles of the Missouri to be 
negotiated. The motor that had driven us 
four hundred miles down the river from Fort 
Benton was hauled to a garage, where we 
dissected the under-water mechanism. We 
found that it had been wrecked beyond 
repair by the destructive grinding action of 
the silt in the water. 

That motor was done. Our only hope 
of avoiding a long delay was to order new 
parts from the factory by wire, and then 
try to get a hundred and seventy miles down 
the river with the other motor to Williston, 
North Dakota, where the ‘‘ spares ’’ could 
be picked up. So the makers got a long 
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Woodbury and Wilton busily engaged in “blowing up” their beds. 
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telegram, in which I stated that our only 
hope of reaching the Mississippi was to be 
able to replace under-water parts as fast 
as the silt destroyed them. As nearly as [ 
could calculate that meant twenty-five 
spares of every part below the water-line ! 

The next three days of cruising down 
the river were days of discouragement and 
near- despair. In spite of the fact that it 
rained every day the stream got lower hour 
by hour. never saw a country where it 
could rain such downpours from so few clouds 
as in eastern Montana and the western part 
of North Dakota. We were frequently 
drenched to the skin with clear skies all 
round—a perfect deluge descending from a 
cloud apparently no bigger than a man’s hat ! 
What became of al! the rain that seemed 
to be falling was a mystery, but it certainly 
didn’t come down the Missouri. 

For fifty miles from the mouth of the 
Yellowstone we found it necessary to pole 
our way, with the motor running at about 
quarter-speed, hunting all over the stream 
for enough depth to enable us to float. We 
lodged on sand-bars until we tired of logging 
accounts of them. 

Notwithstanding that this was the 
condition we encountered in the early 
summer, which is the season of highest water, 
and that the river is strewn with a million 
snags—whole trees sticking up out of the 
water where they have lodged after being 
toppled off the cut-banks—the Missouri is 
considered a navigable stream clear up into 
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Montana. The United States Government 
says it is “commercially navigable,” but 


no one but an optimist would believe it. 

In spite of the fact that no boats have 
been operated commercially on the river 
during the past forty years, the law demands 
that any bridge built must have a draw- 


and 


span so as “ not to interfere with naviga- 
tion.”” There is a bridge at Furt Benton, 
but this has no draw-span because it is 
above the theoretical head of navigation. 

Going down-stream, the next bridge 
is at Mondak, North Dakota, five hundred 
and nineteen miles below. This bridge, the 
property of the Great Northern Railway 
Company, has a lift-span that has never 
been raised since the structure was built. 
The bridge-tender does nothing but collect 
his pay and hold down the “ job” that the 
Government created for him. 

Eight miles below Mondak we came to 
the mouth of the Yellowstone River, in 
North Dakota. This stream, a tawny tiger 
of yellowish silt and ochre-hued water, was 
roaring into the Missouri with a tremendous 
flood, and actually had the Missouri ‘* backed 
up ” for several miles. 

In addition to its torrent of yellow mud 
the Yellowstone shot forth into the Missouri 
a variegated assortment of whole trees, logs, 
driftwood, and débris, We climbed a 
veritable hill of water on to the top of the 
Yellowstone deluge, and almost immediately 
began travelling at a speed we had not 
known for days. The solitary motor that 
was still in working order was much the 
worse for silt damage when we arrived in 
front of Williston at sundown. 

Williston looked more like a city to us 
than any place we had seen since leaving 
Portland, Oregon. No sooner were we on 
shore before we were picked up by Mr. 
William Davidson, president of a Williston 


Missouri River 
water before 
after 
settling. A 
pinch of alum, 
placed in the 
vessel, caused 
the water to 
deposit nearly 
an inch of silt. 
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bank, and a committee of local citizens. 
We were among friends immediately, and the 
story of our entertainment would just about 
make a book. We spent two days in Williston 
waiting for the motor parts to arrive. 
Meanwhile, for the special benefit of the 
Transcontinental motor-boat party, the town 


organized a grand coyote-hunt with horses, 
dogs, cowpunchers, cowgirls, and all the 
usual accessories. Of all the Wild West 
shows I ever witnessed, and wild horseback 
riding across the plains that I’ve ever done, 
that hunt eclipsed everything. It was my 
good fortune to catch the coyote alive, roping 
him by the neck after the dogs had cornere: 
him in a stream, 


WELCOME “SPARES.” 


In response to our wire to the Evinrude 
Motor Company, the motor parts duly 
arrived at the Williston express office. The 
invoice listed nearly five hundred dollars’ 
worth of parts, which caused my heart to 
flutter somewhat until I noticed the ‘ No 
Charge ” entry at the bottom of the slip. 

The shipment included twenty-five 
water-pumps, bearings, shafts, gears, and 
about everything needed to take us through 
to the Mississippi in spite of the silt. Our 
effort to use the water-pumps in the Missouri, 
however, was a complete failure. When we 
found that the silt would grind up a pump 
about every four hours, we went back to a 
“ home-made ” petrol-tin method of water- 
ing the motor. 

Later I contrived a thermo-syphon 
cooling system which was operated with a 
tank of clear water installed in the boat. This 
enabled us to avoid our water-pump troubles. 

After leaving Williston, we tound that 
the only way we could keep moving was by 
the alternate use of the two motors. We 
would cruise with one for from four to six 
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hours, and by the time it had stripped a 
set of gears or ground out its bearings we 
had the other one ready for use. Tvans- 
continental had now been transformed into 
a kind of floating machine-shop; I had 
purchased every necessary tool, even to a 
bench vice installed on the rear seat. 

No comfort was added to that seemingly 
interminable voyage down the Missouri 
when we ran into the torrid climate for 
which the middle western part of the 
United States is famous—or infamous— 
during the summer months. With the hot 
weather we also encountered the plague of 
insect life with which this region is tormented 
in summer. 

There was never a time between North 
Dakota and Illinois that we did not have the 
mosquitoes with us, except when cruising 
down the middle of the river or under the 
protection of mosquito-netting. When we 
attempted to make camp we found it 
necessary to build ‘‘ smudge” fires com- 
pletely round our bivouac before we could 
even start the task. When I think of those 
“smudge ’’ fires now I often wonder who 
suffered from them the most, we or the 
mosquitoes ? 

t would take many issues of THE WIDE 
Wortp to recount our experiences on the 
Missouri. We reached Bismarck, North 
Dakota, on June 26th, where the cruise came 
to a temporary halt while your humble 
servant went to hospital from a threatened 
attack of typhoid. On July rst, I was able 
to travel again, though still feeling very 
weak and under doctor's orders to drink 
no more unboiled water. Prior to that time 
we had been drinking river water, often 
without even stopping to sift the sand and 
mud out of it. 

In Montana we obtained most of our 
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supply from small clear tributary streams, 
but several times we encountered alkali 
water. This had a disagreeable taste which 
could not be disguised even in tea; it had, 
moreover, a most distressing medicinal 
effect. By this time we had learned the 
trick of clarifying the river water by dusting 
a little alum into a pail of it. 

The water looks like chocolate as one 
scoops it out, but after being treated with 
alum the mud and sand quickly settle 
to the bottom of the pail. Perfectly clear 
water can then be dipped off the surface of 
the vessel, leaving several inches of sand and 
slime at the bottom. Below Bismarck we 
discontinued drinking the river water except 
after it had settled and been boiled. 


“REPORTED MISSING.” 


On the afternoon of July 3rd, we tied 
up at Pierre, the capital of South Dakota, 
spent the 4th, the American Independence 

oliday, there, and departed down-river 
again on the morning of the 5th. A few 
days later, while still in South Dakota, we 
set up the radio outfit in camp that evening, 
and picked up a broadcast news-report 
concerning ourselves. 

The report came from station K-O-I-L, 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and was to the effect 
that the Transcontinental motor-boat party 
was believed to have met disaster in the 
Missouri River somewhere in South Dakota 
or Nebraska. We had not been seen or 
heard from for four days, and grave fears 
were entertained for our safety. Persons 


living along the river were requested to keep 
a look-out for the boat, and to report to 
the radio station at Council Bluffs in the 
event of the craft being sighted. 

The following day I telegraphed to the 
radio station from Greenwood, South Dakota, 


Mistaken for “boot-leggers”! The sheriff's posse chatting with the voyagers after the 
mistake was discovered. 
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informing the officials that we had picked up 
their message and would be in Council Blutfs 
in a few days. On June 14th, I delivered a 
twenty-minute address to an_ invisible 
audience from the Council Bluffs station 
that had previously reported us missing. 
My father and mother, who live in Kansas 
City, sat in their parlour and heard every 
word. Friends in Chicago and other points 
up to a thousand miles away later wrote 
me saving they recognized my voice. 

The Missouri River never ceased to be a 
stream of surprises—surprises that didn’t 
always come in the form of falling cut-banks, 
hidden snags, sudden storms, or sand-bars. 
One surprise came late one afternoon just 
as we passed below the railway bridge that 
spans the river at the little town of Rulo, 
Nebraska. We were looking for a place to 
land when we espicd a camp set up on shore, 
with several men wildly gesticulating to us. 

We landed, and the leader of the party 
came forward and introduced himself. 
He was Dr. Claude P. Fordyce, of Falls 
City, Nebraska, and his friends were a 
number of prominent citizens. Having 
heard of our trip, they had had our approach 
reported to them from various points and 
at the right moment had motored to the 
river, and set up their camp to wait for us. 

They were as fine a lot of outdoor men 
and gentlemen as we ever came in contact 
with, and had an absolute banquet awaiting 
us—fried chicken, roasted corn, and other 
delicacies. They asked nothing except that 
we should be their guests, an_ invitation 
that we cheerfully accepted. We spent as 
pleasant an evening as we ever had on the 
entire trip across North America. 


HELD UP BY THE SHERIFF. 


A few days later, near St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, we looked down the river and saw a 
dozen men on the Kansas side. They were 
carrying elongated objects on their shoulders, 
and looked like a party of civil engineers. 
As we came nearer, however, I took a look 
at them with my field-glasses, and dis- 
covered to my chagrin that the party on 
shore was either a gang of bandits or else 
officers of the law. The things they carried 
over their shoulders were high-powcred rifles, 
and as I watched the weapons were levelled 
at us and we were beckoned to cone ashore. 

Whether they were bandits or deputies 
didn’t make a great deal of difference; in 
the circumstances there was no alternative 
but to obey orders, and so we landed. The 
leader of the party came forward flashing 
a Sheriff's badge. Then he read aloud the 
name of our boat and port of registry. 
“ Astoria, Oregon |’ he exclaimed, in amaze- 
ment. “ But how on earth did you fellows 
ever get over in this part of the country ?” 

At that instant a burly deputy in the 
rear laughed uproariously. “‘ Haw! Haw! 
Haw!’ he chortled ‘This is a good joke 
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on you, Bill! These ain’t the birds you're 
looking for. You ain’t been readin’ about 
“em in every newspaper you've seen for the 
last six weeks, have you?”’ Explanations 
followed, and then the sheriff somewhat 
sheepishly conceded that we weren’t the 
outfit he was after. 

From further conversation with the 
men we learned that a few minutes before 
we arrived they had raided a ‘“‘ moonshine ” 
plant in the river-bottoms. They had 
“‘ pinched ”’ two moonshiners, a three-worm 
still, a quantity of mash, and various jugs, 
bottles, and demijohns of alleged liquor. 
After the raid they had been ‘tipped off ” 
that a boatload of sugar was on its way down 
the river to the illicit still. So, when they 
heard our boat ‘‘ pop-popping "’ round the 
bend their logical conclusion was: ‘ Here 
comes the sugar!’ 

When he discovered his error the sheriff 
was very apologetic. At our request he 
lined his men up to enable us to take a 
photograph depicting the incident. Then, 
as a partial compensation for the annoyance 
he had caused us, he offered us a two-gallon 
demijohn of the confiscated liquor, but we 
respectfully dcclined, for the stuff smelt 
like nothing on earth, 

Only in sections where the Missouri 
runs between rocky banks can it be relied 
upon; elsewhere it is too erratic to be 
charted. The United States Government 
made a complete survey in 1889 and issued 
charts of the river, but to-day those charts 
are as worthless to a Missouri river boatman 
as a set of charts of the Congo would be. 
Only in the comparatively short mileage of 
rock-bound shores do the maps retain any 
semblance of accuracy ; at other points the 
river is often as much as five miles away from 
where it was when the charts were made ! 

Another terrific menace to navigation is 
the millions of snags with which the stream 
is strewn for nearly two thousand miles of 
its length. These snags are trees that have 
been tumbled off the cut-banks and lodged 
in the channels. A snag that protrudes 
above the surface is easily visible in day- 
light, while a submerged one usually shows 
the current boiling, or rippling round it, and 
so gives the boatman warning to keep away. 

Experienced river-men declare that 
while some navigators develop greater skill 
than others at avoiding snags and sand-bars, 
there is no living man who can dodge adi 
the sand-bars, When we ran aground on 
one of these obstacles it was hopeless to 
attempt to get off by reversing; the force 
of the current and the shallowness of the 
water precluded any such possibility. There 
was no way of getting off a bar except by 
“washing over it.” 

The process of “ washing over” con- 
sists of utilizing the same current that put 
one on the bar to get one off. When a 
boat lodges on a bar the current immediately 
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“Twice I saw portions of the bank tip riverward almost over my head, and only 
avoided them by diving as they hurtled down.” 


begins to wash the sand out from around it. 
The washing proceeds just so far; then 
the boat will move a little. We took advan- 
tage of this by climbing overboard, and 
swinging the boat to and fro so as to work 
the sand out from under it as rapidly as 
possible. Very frequently we went right 
over sand-bars in this fashion, travelling 
perhaps three hundred yards in about four 
inches of water. 

Many times, when we came to the end 
of a bar, the sand would shelve off into deep 
water so suddenly that the boat would go 
adrift, and we had to swim after it to get 
aboard again. Once, in the State of South 
Dakota, we came very nearly losing her alto- 
gether. We washed over a bar and then, 


without svarning, the craft went adrift in a 
very swift current. All three of us plunged 
into the deep water and swam after it, but 
a serics of violent “ boils ’’ and cross-currents 
carried the boat to one side of the river and 
washed us away from it. 


THE BOAT RUNS AWAY! 


In spite of every ettort we had to 
swim down the river for nearly three miles 
before we managed to accomplish any appre- 
ciable reduction in the distance between 
ourselves and the derelict craft. Wilton 
and Woodbury are both powerful swimmers, 
but their bulk is detrimental to speedy 
progress. I made better headway than 
they did, and finally got caught ‘in the 
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main sweep of the current where the boat 
was racing down-stream under the brink of a 
twenty-foot cut-bank. 

This was falling in sections all along a 
two-mile front, and as I swam down it 
for another half-mile I was in deadly fear 
every instant lest the bank should cave in 
either on the boat or myself. One mass 
of undermined earth that must have weighed 
a hundred tons crashed down so close to the 
little craft that it was all but upset. Twice 
1 saw portions of the bank tip riverward 
almost over my head, and only avoided 
them by diving as they hurtled down. 

My wind and strength were almost 
gone when I finally got hold of the propeller 
of the derelict and swung myself aboard. 
I was just in the nick of time to start the 
motor, and send the boat scudding away 
from a mountain of driftwood through 
which the current was heaving and tossing. 
Had the motor not started with the first pull 
on the cord the boat would have been 
wrecked. Once out in open water I headed 
up-stream, and picked up Wilton and Wood- 
bury as their heads came bobbing down with 
the current. 

Landing at St. Joseph, Missouri, late in 
the afternoon of July 16th, we were greeted 
by the Mayor, Mr. E. L. Grosser, a delegation 
of newspaper men, my father, and a fourteen- 
year-old nephew of mine, the son of my oldest 
brother. The latter and the boy had come up 
from Kansas City by train to meet us, with 
two reporters representing Kansas City news- 
papers. 

Father, my nephew, and the two Kansas 
City reporters, whose combined weight 
amounted to about six hundred pounds, 
expected to travel with us as passengers to 
Kansas City in a boat that was already 
loaded to the gunwales! The problem was 
solved, however, when a St. Joseph citizen 
who was driving to Kansas City with a motor- 
lorry volunteered to haul surplus equipment 
for us. We took out half a ton of gear, stowed 
it in the lorry, and so made room in the boat 
for all the Kansas City folk. 

Our usual day’s run down the Missouri 
had been anything from thirty-five to one 
hundred and sixty miles, the day’s mileage 
being entirely dependent upon how many 
sand-bars we managed to avoid. With 
reasonable good luck it seemed that we 
could hope to run the hundred miles between 
St. Joseph and Kansas City in a day. 

We made an early start on the morning 
of July 17th, and estimated that we should 
be in Kansas City about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. Sand-bars, however, changed our 
plans somewhat. Fifteen miles below St. 
Joseph we cruised past the end of a cut-bank 
and came to a crossing where one man’s 
guess was about as good as another's as to 
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where the deep water might be. Picking the 
piace that looked most promising, we got 

If way across the river and then came toa 
dead stop on a bar. 

For the next hour the entire party 
laboured overboard, clad only in under- 
garments, before Transcontinental was again 
floated. A second sand-bar added another 
hour to the schedule before we landed at 
Atchison, Kansas, for lunch and to permit 
the newspaper men to put their “ stories * 
on the wires. It was 6.30 in the evening 
before we rounded the big bend in_ the 
Missouri above the mouth of the Kaw River 
and came in sight of the great city, with 
its maze of buildings and towering sky- 
scrapers. 

Our arrival at Kansas City was one of 
the biggest thrills of the entire trip for me. 
I was coming back to the old town where 
most of my boyhood had been spent—the 
home of my parents, many relatives, and 
innumerable friends. As we scraped over 
the bar at the mouth of the Kaw River, 
Paul Jenkins, a reporter for the Kansas City 
Journal- Post, who was taking a shift at the 
steering wheel, called back to me. “‘ Johnny,” 
he cried, “for the love of St. Peter! Look!” 

I looked, and could see swarms of people 
on the docks, the bridges, and all along the 
waterfront. The entire place was alive with 
sightseers who had waited there from four 
o'clock in the afternoon almost until sun- 
down just to get a look at the boat and the 
men who were attempting to blaze a trail 
across North America by inland water- 
routes. 

A few minutes later we pulled in at the 
dock at the foot of Delaware Street, where 
the excited crowd all but tore the quays 
down in an effort to get at us. Cameras and 
moving-picture machines were bombarding 
us from all directions when I virtually broke 
up the whole show. Looking about in the 
crowd, I saw just one person—my mother— 
and promptly made a dive in her direction. 
For about two minutes I did not even notice 
two brothers, one sister, and a miscellaneous 
assortment of ‘‘ in-laws,’’ cousins, and so on, 
who were gathered on the. dock. 

The fact that her son was already half- 
way across North America on the first motor- 
boat expedition of its kind ever undertaken 
did not seem to impress my mother nearly 
so much as did the blackness of my com- 
plexion. Sun-baked and weather-beaten 
from weeks of exposure along the Columbia 
and Missouri rivers, all the members of the 
party had become deeply tanned. My 
mother’s greatest surprise seemed to centre 
round the fact that this sun-blackened 
specimen of humanity was actually her own 
flesh and blood—her own son, whose father 
is a Scotsman ! 


(To be continued.) 
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A quaint story of the “white man’s burden” in Central Africa. Babban Kurmi was 
the stronghold of a clan of robbers, who plundered and murdered over a wide area, 


defying the Government to stop them. 


Finally orders went forth that Babban Kurmi 
must be subjugated, and this narrative describes how it was done. 


The narrative is 


absolutely true, but all names have been altered. 


AMPARA was a real “ bush” 
province—any number of square 
miles of mixed picturesqueness, 


hills and deserts and swamps and 
odd patches of jungle, with here and there 
“congested areas’ crawling with primitive 
savages of varying degrees of nastiness, 
islan‘ls in a sea of uninhabited and uninhabit- 
able lands. Right in the middle of it, in a 
patch of jungle, handy to the hills, lay the 
village of Babban Kurmi. And _ inside 
Babban Kurmi lived a clan of savages who 
claimed to be the toughest in all the 
countryside. 

These gentry wore no clothes, farmed 
but little, and owned no live-stock at all, 
barring a few chickens. But they were 
skilled in the making of bows and arrows, 
swift in the use of them; and they distilled 


a very potent poison wherewith they 
anointed the arrow-points. 
They lived mainly by robbery. They 


robbed the other savages, usually after 
murdering them ; they periodically swooped 
down on to the Trade Road and plundered 
the cloth and salt merchants who adventured 
along it. The donkeys of these merchants 
they slew and ate; it was said that when 
there were not enough donkeys to make a 


meal fcr them all, they devoured the 
merchan:s as well. 
The worse the Babban Kurmians 


behaved tne more they were respected by 
their neighbours. Appetite grows by what it 
feeds on and nothing succecds like success, 
so all the other little clans within a thirty- 
mile radius tried to keep in the good graces 
of this tribe of freebooters, gave them 
presents—and supplicd them with informa- 
tion. A good intelligence service is essential 
to frecbooters who want to do justice to 
themselves and to their opportunities. 


One day a strange thing happened. 
A brand-new Assistant District Com- 
missioner, with an escort of twenty-five 
native soldiers commanded by a pink-faced 
cavalry subaltern fresh out from Home, 
happened within the orbit of Babban 
Kurmi, This was a very notable event in 
local history, and the A.D.C. and his escort 
commander were suitably impressed with 
the seriousness and importance of themselves 
and their position. 

They sat down in the nearest thing toa 
village the neighbourhood boasted—it was 
the dry season, and tents on the outskirts of 
that odoriferous warren did them well 
enough—and the A.D.C. went to work to 
tell everybody about the Government, and 
Jaw and order, and paying taxes, and the 
desire of Government that every person 
should be secure in the peaceful enjoyment of 
what was his. 

Thereupon certain of those who had 
most recently lost relations and stock and 
gear to the men of Babban Kurmi were 
encouraged to come forward and give 
testimony. The A.D.C. and the escort 
commander said it was very abominable 
and must be stopped; they would stop it. 
And a messenger was sent to call the chief 
and elders of Babban Kurmi to come along 
and explain themselves instantly. 

Now the messenger was a very poor man, 
a friendless man, the least-regarded person 
in the village. Nevertheless he was alive, 
and life being about all that he pos 
he did not propose to lose it. Therefore 
the facts transpired later—he took himself 
off very unwillingly in the direction of 
Babban Kurmi. 

Before he arrived at that delectable 
village, a happy thought struck him. He 
hid himself in a dip where there was some 
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long grass, stayed there for twenty-four 
hours, and then returned at top speed 
with a great story of how he had parleyed 
perilously with the men who kept the 
stockade guarding the approach to Babban 
Kurmi. 

He explained that he had insisted on 
delivering his message to the chief and 
elders in person ; how the stockade-minders 
had at first laughed at him, refusing to let 
him pass, and then threatened him. Finally 
the chief himself appeared, heard what he 
had to say, and told him to wait. 

After that, the messenger went on, the 
chief had returned to the barricade accom- 
panied by the elders. The whole company 
had shouted at him, cursed him, and 
promised to do all manner of dreadful things 
to him, vowing that they cared less than a 
chicken’s feather for the White Man, and 
pledging themselves to carry on as heretofore, 
only worse. 

Undaunted, the messenger had insisted, 
he said, upon a straight answer to the 
demand to come and see the A.D.C. 
Thereupon the Babban Kurmi executive 
had said they would see the A.D.C. and his 
escort jiggered first, or words to that effect. 
(Primitive man can lie all right. That 
messenger waS no uncommon specimen of 
his order.) 

The A.D.C. and the cornet of horse 
took counsel of themselves and of one 
another; they also consulted their native 
staff and the villagers. The upshot was that 
they decided to proceed against the defiant 
ones. What with finding guides and sup- 
plies and carriers and so forth, everybody 
for miles around soon knew that a secret 
surprise-attack was going to be made on 
Babban Kurmi at a little before dawn on 
the following Saturday morning. The Bab- 
ban Kurmians knew it as soon as anybody. 
because all the villagers went out privately 
and told them. 

The attacking force arrived before the 
robber town at about eleven o'clock in 
the morning. The locally-recruited carriers 
and people had faded away long before that. 
The day was desperately hot and there was 
a matter of fifteen miles between the 
representatives of the law and order party 
and their base. They had been on the go 
since ten o'clock the night before, owing to 
primitive man’s ineradicable habit of stating 
distance-to-go with a discount of at least 
fifty per centum, The element of surprise, 
therefore, was lost; Babban Kurmi had 
been watching the movement for hours. 

Being new to the job, the A.D.C. had 
not taken the precaution of roping his 
guides to prevent them from straying, and 
therefore they were not available when 
required. He and the cavalry subaltern, 
sweating and cross, consulted. The sub- 
altern formed his men into a line, took post 
himself well in front of the centre of it, and 
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moved up to where the path from the jungle 
patch entered the naked plain. There was 
not a sign of the Babban Kurmians, not 
a sound of them—just a blank wall of 
huge trees laced together with creepers 
and undergrowth, and a foot-wide winding 
Tut that was the path going into it. 

The advance in line inevitably became 
an advance in single file directly it reached 
the wall of jungle, with the young cavalry 
officer in front and the A.D.C. bringing up 
the rear. Fifty yards up the rut was the 
stockade—a tall abbattis that couldn’t be 
turned and couldn’t be climbed. 

The subaltern began wrestling with one 
of the pointed stakes—and then Babban 
Kurmi gave tongue. Drums were beaten 
and horns blown, and arrows—poisoned ones 
—came flickering through the shadows. The 
escort commander got one through his riding 
breeches. Fortunately they were very baggy 
breeches, so the wearer suffered no personal 
injury. A moment later a native soldier 
dropped his rifle, having been scratched 
right across the back of the hand by another 
arrow. cy 

The order to fire was’ given, where- 
upon the soldiers got as close to the und 
in that rut as they could, and banged away 
into the leafage. There wasn’t much am- 
munition, the drum-banging continued in- 
cessantly, and arrows came from every- 
where. The A.D.C. was busy with the 
wounded soldier, and presently the little 
force of attackers found: themselves out- 
side on the plain again. 

None of the Babban Kurmi folks showed 
up, and evidently they did not intend to 
leave their fastness, for fifty yards from 
the edge of the jungle-patch the arrows 
were falling short. The end of it all was 
that the assault on Babban Kurmi just 
petered out ; the place was obviously too 
strong for a small force to attack with any 
hope of success. The O.C. escort, carefully 
removed the arrow from his breeches and 
the party set off on a weary march back 
to their village quarters. 

There the A.D.C. encountered a runner 
with urgent orders from his chief to return 
to headquarters at once—So-and-so, sick and 
invalided Home, must be relieved imme- 
diately. That finally ended the matter. 
The A.D.C. found himself engaged in the 
Provincial Office, drafting letters, filing and 
checking returns, and collating reports. 
The escort, with subaltern complete, went 
off to the other end of the province to re- 
join their company and do their annual 
field-firing. 

Now the presence, real or supposed, of 
tin in the delightful country of Dampara 
had drawn thither certain prospectors— 
optimistic white men who had spent their 
lives in the wild places seeking and scratching 
for diamonds, copper, coal, manganese, gold, 
and other things that are to be had by 
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the first-comers free of all price, if you 
except sweat and blood and tears and coil 
and living expenses and the cost of the 
prospector’s licence. 

So long as these gentlemen pros- 
pected only in areas to which the local 
Savage never went all was well. When the 
lone prospector died the nearest A.D.C, 
usually buried him—if he could get there 
in time, which he usually couldn’t—and 
afterwards administered his estate, selling 
his clothes and tools and whisky and jam, 
paying off his servants and labourers, and 
remitting the balance, if any, to the proper 
authority. 

Now and then this titillating for tin 
brought prospectors and savages vis-a-vis, 
Neither spoke the other’s language, the 
interpreters were incompetent or worse, 
and in such cases the natives with a white 
man invariably got him into trouble through 
their incurable habit of imposing on the 
Natives who were not in his pay. 

At no great distance from Babban 
Kurmi, therefore, a month or two after the 
incidents I have described, there was a 
scuffle between prospectors and savages 
in the course of which one prospector was 
killed, his partner hunted for miles, his 
people dispersed, and his camp looted and 
destroyed. I had every opportunity of 
knowing what happened and how it hap- 
pened, and I don't really think anybody, 
Savage or prospector, was to blame. The 
affair was the inevitable sort of thing that 
attends the exploitation of the earth’s 
dark places. if 

Babban Kurmi, having taken on the 
white man and whacked him, was mean- 
while carrying on worse than before. Its 
people were more than ever feared and 
respected, and levied heavier toll from 
everybody. The killing of the prospector 
went to strengthen the popular view that 
white men didn’t amount to much anyway. 
Other prospectors were knocking at the 
door wanting to scratch for tin, and all 
the whites said that Government ought to 
do something. 

So, the rainy season being well estab- 
lished, your humble servant was ordered 
to pacify this troublesome Babban Kurmi 
and open up the country generally. Off I 
went to Basta, where a company of native 
infantry and its three British officers was 
sitting, waiting for the clouds to roll by. 

In that part of the world, at that 
season of the year, this is the only reason- 
able thing to do. The rain knocks your 
hut down nightly, or the wind blows it 
down, or the lightning comes and burns 
it up. You spend the days in getting 
wet through whilst repairing or rebuilding 
the hut. 

The Political Officer at Basta was an 
old friend of mine, an excellent fellow with 
a sense of humour tempered by a sense 
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of his own dignity. In his spare time he 
was on the best of terms with the three soldier 
men and the Doctor, but in office hours he 
rather “scrapped” with them. Me he 
looked upon mainly as a disturber of the 
peace, jis peace, because the chief had a habit 
ot sending me to Basta every now and then 
on ‘ speeding-up ” errands. This Political 
Officer was named Henry—Henry of Basta. 

He hated avoidable discomfort even 
more than the other sort. In his view and 
practice the first thing that claimed his 
attention was the provision and mainten- 
ance of decent quarters for himself and the 
efficient conduct of his domestic world. In 
Basta, in those days, this meant that Henry 
hadn't any time to speak of for the duties 
of his office. 

What with mending his roof, sticking 
up the office whenever it fell down, un- 
packing his stores and setting them out in 
a locked hut, and persuading his cook and 
people to tarry yet another moon in Basta— 
truly a dreadful place—Henry’s days were 
full, without fussing over such trifles as 
correspondence, court work, reports, and 
returns. 

In these circumstances he became the 
discoverer of the well-known ‘ Henry’s 
Law,” applicable to the conduct of all public 
business and expressed by the formula 
L.N.B., which means, ‘“ Leave it to the 
Next Beggar.” He took great pride in the 
tidiness of his office. There was a table in 
it, and on that table three baskets sat 
ranged exactly in a row. Each bore a 
neatly-printed label. The one on the basket 
at the right of the line read: “ Early, 
Please.’””’, That on the middle basket said : 
“Urgent.” And the third, or left-of-the-line 
basket, was markcd “ Priority,” in red ink. 

Henry explained his system to me per- 
sonally. Correspondence arriving was opened 
by himself. Later, he passed the whole to his 
clerk, Mr. Sylvanus Cudjoe Gabbidon-Hays, 
a rather slow sort of gentleman’ with an 
unusually large flat face. 

Mr. etc.-Hays hugged the corre- 
spondence for days, registered it in the 
book, sorted it, put it up with other papers, 
grew broody over it, and finally placed the 
whole lot in the “ Early, Please” basket, 
where Henry could sce it and refrain from 
disturbing it. On Monday mornings the clerk 
emptied the left-of-the-line or ‘ Priority’ 
basket and placed the contents in the file, a 
brown-paper parcel, tied with string, which 
was kept in a large tin box under the table. 

After that he moved the “ Urgent” 
papers up one into the “ Priority ”’ basket, 
and the “ Early, Please’? dump into the 
“Urgent ” one, leaving the right-of-the-line 
basket gaping for the next arrival of mail. 
Thus three to four weeks covered the out-in- 
the-open life of official papers addressed to 
the Political Officer in charge of Basta. 

And now you understand the sort of 
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man Henry was. 
Knowing him so 
well, the last 
thing I intended 
to do was to burst 
inon him abruptly 
with the news that 
the troops and I 
were off to Bab- 
ban Kurmi, be- 
cause that move 
would make a lot 
of work for Henry 
—collecting trans- 
port and supplies, 
arranging to keep 
us going with 
money, taking 
over whatever the 
soldiers and the 
Doctor left be- 
hind, and many 
other details. 

Apart from 
that, Henry being 
a sociable soul, 
given to hospi- 
tality and the 
nightly rubber of 
bridge, would not 
willingly sit solus 
in Basta if he 
could by any 
manner of means 

tpone things. 

a i I dropped 
in on Henry and 
spoke vaguely of 
going round the 
villages near his 
station on a head- 
measuring expe- 
dition. Learned 
folk were always 
bothering for data 
of the sort. 
Henry rubbed 
his hands and 
opined that I should have a pretty damp 
and uncomfortable time. I had advised the 
O.C. Troops of what was toward, and also 
the Doctor. They were both dead keen to go 
on a “show” and fully alive to the necessity 
of keeping Henry off his delay tactics. 

I spent ten days paddling round in the 
wet amongst the rocks and swamps and 
rivers, warned this and that village to pro- 
duce so many carriers at Basta at dawn on 
the 18th, and gave orders for supplies in 
bulk to be delivered there on the same day 
at the same hour. Babban Kurmi was sixty 
miles away, and in view of the physical and 
political conditions might as well have been 
six hundred ; there was no fear of news of 
my doings reaching that gang of robbers. 

By way of camouflage I did a good deal 
of head-measuring with a tape, which mysti- 


fied the subjects greatly and would have 
mystified the scientists even more had they 
ever seen the results. Also, on the wettest 
days, I wrote down words of local languages 
—there is a different one every ten miles—so 
that altogether the resident savage thought 
me a bit of a bore, but didn’t guess anything 
about the real purport of my tiresomeness. 

On the 17th about lunch time, in the 
pouring rain, I arrived back in Basta, where 


“Two or three times arrows came near us, and we loosed off 
slid away 


I found Henry, in oilskins, repairing the roof 
of his hut. He didn’t see me coming, and to 
the : ‘“‘ What cheer ?’”’ I shouted to him, as 
I slid dripping from my horse, he responded 
only with a sour smile. But he came down 
and gave me a drink, dismissed the crowd of 
damp and shivering aides who had been 
watching his roof-mending from the ground, 
and as we sipped something suitable gave me 
sundry items of news. 

““By the way,” he said, “I’m afraid 
there is no place for you to put up in this 
time. The hut you were in I have had to fill 
with bags of salt, and we can’t put them out 
into the wet. Still, you’ve got your tent, 
and you won’t be staying long.” 

Henry had still more g news for me. 
’m off myself to-morrow,” he went on. 
“ I’m going to stay a few days with Collinson, 
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that prospector man at Sansanni. I’ve been 
pretty closely tied here for months and it’s 
telling on me; a few days’ rest and change 
will do me good. Collinson is a good chap; 
does himself well and has got a big gramo- 
phone. 

** T shall take things easy—just go gently 
into some of those mining questions, per- 


revolver shots at the merest fleeting glimpse of savages who 


like snakes.” 


haps; but what I’m really out for is a 
little holiday. So it’s no use starting on me 
with a whole lot of stuff that’s got to be 
attended to at once, old boy. I expect you'll 
be gone before I get back, and I'm far too 
busy to talk shop with you to-day.” 

It seemed that dear Henry was begin- 
ning to resent my being sent to “‘ ginger him 
up.” In fact, he said something to that effect. 
“Whenever you roll in here,” he remarked, 
“it always seems to mean more work for me. 
J like your company and all that, but directly 
you appear you try to hustle me into some- 
thing or other, and I'm getting rather fed 
up with it. Hi! you, Ju-Ju, bring lunch 
for two!” ‘ 

After lunch I got on my pony and we 
waded across the station to where Wilfred, 
the O.C. Troops, lived. Seated with him in 
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the shack was the Medical Officer. Wilired 
told me his army was all ready to move off 
directly the transport and supplies arrived 
and that he was prepared to hand over every- 
thing clse to Henry at any moment. 

“| hope he won't get all tied up paying 
out the separation allowances to the hundre 
and odd_ wives 
every Saturday 
morning,” he 
grinned, ‘nor 
find himself in 
deep waters look- 
ing after the 
barracks and 
stores and the few 
men I am leavin, 
behind. I shall 
want some money 
from him, too. I 
suppose that will 
be all right ?”’ 

“Henry,” I 
replied, ‘‘ has a 
safe and two iron 
tanks full of 
money. I shall 
also be touching 
him for a bit— 
carriers’ pay, pur- 
chase of supplies, 
payments for In- 
telligence, and so 
forth.” 

The M.O. re- 
marked that he 
was all packed up 
and ready to hand 
over to Henry the 
several leaky 
shacks which he 
called his hospital, 
with patients and 
a brace of medi- 
cal orderlies in 
charge, at any old 
time, the sooner 
the better. 

So the O.C. wrote a chit and the M.O. 
wrote a chit and I wrote a chit, all three 
addressed to Henry and telling him every- 
thing about everything. An orderly dashed 
off with them, a bugle blew, the two subal- 
terns arrived, also the native sergeant-major, 
the orderly-sergeant, and various other 
people. 

The O.C. gave his orders, and within 
five minutes there arose from the soldiers’ 
lines the Babel of mixed babblement that 
always does arise when orders for a short- 
notice move are published. Then we took 
tea, the horses were brought round, the rain 
stopped, the sun shone, and four p.m. saw 
us cantering across to interview Henry. 

We found him in a deck chair, a plen- 
teous tea beside him—plum cake with 
almonds to it, biscuits, a tin of chocolates, 
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jam. Though Henry loved—some said lived 
—to do himself well, the spread was all 
untouched and himself lying limp and 
speechless, his fingers fumbling with our 
three chits. It was an impressive, a tragic 
moment. He did not even ask us to sit down; 
he offered us no share in that splendacious 
meal. He just sat there and wagged his head 
slowly from side to side. 

The O.C. and the M O. waved handing- 
over certificates before his dull eyes, urging 
him to be up and doing. “ Come on,” they 
said, ‘‘ and take over from us and sign these 
certificates.” I also produced my little 
dossier. Henry simply went on staring; a 
tear stole into his eye. We sent Ju-Ju to 
fetch Massa’s horse, and when it arrived 

_ hustled Henry outside and hoisted him into 
the saddle. In a sort of trance he listened to 
us telling Ju-Ju that he wanted a really good 
dinner for five guests that very night, and 
then rode with us to take over the hospital. 

The jogging of the ride, the unaccuse 
tomed sunshine, and the pleasant coolness of 
the afternoon rather revived him, and when 
we got back after he had surveyed from his 
horse all that the doctor and the soldiers 
were leaving behind, he seemed much better. 
He shouted for drinks and positively smiled 
as he dispatched his orderly to round up Mr. 
Sylvanus Cudjoe Gabbidon-Hays, the clerk, 
and all his staff of messengers and inter- 
preters. 

“They,” said he, with cheerfulness 
stealing once more over his face, “ shall work 
throughout the night with me. And you 
chaps,” he added with a beam of satisfac 
tion, ‘I expect you'll get most infernally 
wet in this war, even if none of you stops a 
poisoned arrow.” 

Henry’s farewell dinner was_ great. 
Nothing was stinted. He proposed the only 
toast. “‘ May you be as glad to get back as 
I shall be to see you!” he said. ‘ And may 
yen have good reason to wish yourselves 

ack all the time you’re away!” Then he 
settled himself in his chair, blew a great 
cloud of smoke, and toyed with a double 
Grand Marnier. 

The army was scheduled to march four 
days to Gassol, a village on the flat within a 
few miles of Babban Kurmi, Travelling 
light and starting early, I was there on the 
evening of the 19th, two days ahead of it. 
That night I sent out messengers calling all 
the chicfs and elders to come and see me on 
the morrow, the Babban Kurmi folks with 
the rest. I said nothing about the soldiers. 
My own people thought the troops were 
moving down to headquarters. 

A spell of fine weather had set in, the 
moon, well in the third quarter, rose about 
midnight, and the house of the “ king” of 
Gassol, wherein I lodged, was just large 
enough to take my camp bed. 

As I was about to turn in there came a 
sudden tumult in the village and all the dogs 
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barked. Every native in-those parts keeps 
several dogs, keeps them hungry and out of 
doors, and any sort of disturbance sets the 
lot of them snarling, yelping, and howling to 
beat the band. Inquiring what the pother 
was, I learned that a stranger had sneaked 
into the village and flicked-an arrow into a 
man named Kapbakada, against whom he 
appearcd to have a grudge. 

K. was brought to me, and by the light 
of a hurricane lamp I teased: the arrow out 
of his arm and did those: things which the 
little book tells you to do in such cases. 
Bystanders said that the patient had recently 
stolen rather a nice wife from a village a few 
miles away—came across her hoeing on a 
farm alone when he was out hunting, and 
with the help of his little brother gathered 
her up and brought her home. His relations 
thought it very likely that the lady's late 
husband had done the arrow-flicking. ‘‘ He 
couldn't have known that you were here,’’ put 
in the ‘‘king,’’ as an afterthought. I bowed. 

Morning came, still fine. Trekking in 
from 6 a.m. onwards came the “‘ kings.” 
More “‘ kings ” than most people think exist 
on earth came that day to meet me. By 
eleven o'clock there were thirty or forty of 
‘em, and more coming in every few minutes, 
In those parts they are very partial to 
“kings”; every village keeps one. 

By midday there wasn’t a village une 
represented save Babban Kurmi. To please 
me the assembled majesties detailed a dozen 
of their number, the more active ones bein; 
selected, to go over to Babban Kurmi an 
renew the invitation to that “king” and 
his councillors to come and join the pow- 
wow. The deputation went off at a great 
pace, promising to return before nightfall. 

Gassol village had been up all night pre- 
paring food and refreshment for the visitors 
—Government footing the dill. The local 
minstrels were in attendance and made their 
accustomed noises, also at Government ex- 

nse. At intervals my gramophone played. 

remember that records imitating the cries of 
cows and dogs and chickens were exceedingly 
popular. 

The afternoon wore on, and I was sipping 
tea when there came jogging up the high 
street the fleetest of the deputation, very 
dusty and out of breath. Babban Kurmi, 
they assured me, was hopeless. Babban 
Kurmi had refused to allow them past the 
stockade, had howled to them to go away, 
had said they were not coming to see any 
white man— Let him come and see us /” 

Finally the robber clan had ordered 
them off in very rude language and, when 
they hesitated to go, had speeded them with 
a flight of arrows. More. Seeing that the 
deputation halted when out of bow-shot, 
certain of the young men had-come forth 
with spears and clubs and choppers and had 
hunted them all the way back home, shooing 
them practically into my -presence. 
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So we w-wowed without Babban 
Kurmi. I said I feared it would be necessary 
to intercept the troops at present on their 
way from Basta to head-quarters and with 
them to accept the B.K. invitation. 

By this time, without any word from 
me, the people all knew that the soldiers had 
left Basta and were moving down the road, 
well within call. I told the meeting that if 
I did bring the soldiers nobody present or 
represented had anything to fear, but would 

et rich with good money for supplies and 
for labour. Cigarettes and salt and a few 
boxes of matches were then distributed, and 
the “ kings ’’ went happily homewards. 

Next morning I plotted the village on a 
plan, fixed on quarters for the Europeans, 
the troops, dumps for supplies, a hut for the 

uard-room, sites for horse-lines, and so 
orth—quite a busy morning, of which 
Gassol understood nothing at all. I sent one 
of my own people with a chit to the O.C. 
giving him details of the cross-country cut 
from the road and asking him to arrange his 
arrival for after dark. 

By midday it clouded over, and when I set 
forth after lunch with old Musa, my orderly, 
and a guide on a string, there was every 
indication of a storm blowing up, which was 
lucky—exactly what I wanted, in fact. The 
marching troops might not enjoy it, but it 
suited me. 

My reconnaissance showed that Babban 
Kurmi lay due east across the plain, six 
miles away. Half-way there the storm 
burst, and under cover of the roaring, pelting 
rain, with thunder and lightning doing their 
bit as they do it alongside the Equator, we 
pushed right up to our obiective, close 
enough to nose about the path that wriggled 
in through the jungle wall and to get a 
glimpse of the stockade that barred it 
fifty yards in. It was all quite safe and 
easy, for natives thereabouts go indoors 
during storms and stay there. 

There was no road, of course, and faint 
twisty paths leading to farms went here and 
there all over the place. Coming back we 
put a few stones at points where two paths 
crossed, and similarly we marked the 
places where certain small streams had 
to be forded. It is better to wade these 
where the local people wade them, especially 
in the dark. The rain lasted us all the way 
back to Gassol, which was the best of luck, 
and then ceased—which was also luck. 

Wilfred and his army arrived at 10 p.m., 
having come some ten miles after an eight- 
hour daylight rest. It was a calm, clear 
night and the going had not been too bad. 
Fires were blazing on the side of the village 
remote from Babban Kurmi, hot food 
awaited the men, and a great dish of tinned 
sausages and tinned bacon, with some real 
eggs and ditto kidneys, presently smoked 
before the O.C. ‘and the subalterns and the 
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issued at the last halt; the M.O. had his 
stretchers and things opened up ready for 
use, and all we had to do was to wait for 
2am. 

There was good moonlight by one o’clock 
coming up from over Babban Kurmi. The 
men had not been told we were moving. 
We sat and talked and smoked and played 
cards till the O.C. got up, the Doctor put 
the cards away, the men fell in, and we 
moved off in the moonlight. ‘ 

Wilfred rather demurred at my going 
in front, saying that whatever I might 
have been in the past I was not now a 
soldier. However, as I was the only 
European who knew the way, he agreed 
to my accompanying the advance-guard. 
In single file the army went, a hundred 
and two or three bayonets in all. At the 
tail marched the Doctor, much occupied 
with his hurriedly-enlisted stretcher-bearers, 
who did not seem at all keen on the excursion. 

The good light and the fine night, and 
the circumstance that I had been over 
the ground a few hours before, made my 
carefully-arranged apparatus of little cairns 
and sticks to mark the way unnecessary. 
Yet I took some small pride in them. They 
established the fact that I had made a 
reconnaissance, and it was comforting to 
know every half mile or so that we were 
going right. 

The column slipped quickly along 
through the cool sweet air. There was no 
crowding, bumping, or checking, and the 
soft going took all the noise out of move- 
ment, if you except the shuffle of bare fect 
upon the winding path. So silent, in fact, 
was the march that as we swung round a 
bend where the path passed through tall 
elephant grass we barged right into a party 
of friendlies making for Gassol with great 
baskets of flour upon their heads. 

The sudden rencontre startled these 
good folk. They dropped their loads and 
disappeared into the grass. Being then 
within an hour of our objective the troops 
fixed bayonets. 

And so to Babban Kurmi. In the 
shadows close under the jungle wall we 
halted. The O.C. swung his men swiftly 
into line, each dropping to the ground as 
he came into position. Me he attached to 
his own person. A five-minute breather ; 
then the junior of the subalterns slipped 
silently away with his section. 

Straight into the jaws of the path they 
entered and a minute later there was a shot, 
followed by the noise of machetes hacking 
at the stockade. Presently a soldier arrived 
with a message that Mr. G. was through it 
and pushing on. The O.C. sent off another 
section with his second subaltern, counted 
off three minutes on his watch, and then 
followed with the rest of the army and the 
M.O. and me. The M.O. wanted his 
stretcher-bearers to be pushed up, otherwise, 
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he said, he was ‘‘ sure they would hop it.” 
Likewise the lad with the box of dressings 
and his colleague with the medical comforts. 

The path, actually a very narrow 
gully, not too easy for a bare-footed, pigeon- 
toed native, was the very dickens for heavy- 
booted fellows accustomed to walk in our 
fashion. It wound in blackest darkness 
between huge trees, and directly the 
stockade was passed began to climb steeply. 
Which explained how and why our pre- 
decessors, when attacking Babban Kurmi, 
had achieved nothing with their volley 
firing. Every bullet had gone into the 
ground a few yards away. B 

We were picking our way, going rather 
daintily, when there came a burst of firing 
from somewhere ahead, so we quitted 
daintiness and hustled on. A few hundred 
yards brought us into a cleared space 
dotted with houses. There wasn’t anybody 
in the houses when we arrived, all panting, 
but there had been, we learnt, when the 
advance people got there. 

The surprise was so complete that there 
had been no attempt at resistance by the 
men of Babban Kurmi—just a mad sauve 
qui peut. The subaltern, holding his hand, 
had let them go until from the jungle edge 
certain of the sauve-qui-peut-ers had started 
flicking back arrows. 

The O.C. disposed his men under cover 
of the houses and then drew my attention 
to the fires going before practically every 
one, each with a pot of something bubbling 
over it. When I assured him that the 
cooking was concerned exclusively with the 
manufacture of poison—arrow poison for us 
—he looked thoughtful, for there was enough 
deadliness hotting up there to treat many 
thousands of arrows. So the next thing we 
did was to spill it all carefully on the ground. 

Bows and arrows and clubs and spears 
and shields and things were lying about 
where their startled owners had left them. 
Simple folk, those of Babban Kurmi. They 
thought we would be dropping in on them 
about lunch-time, instead of hours before 
breakfast, so they had devoted the night 
to sitting round fires, preparing poison, 
setting their weapons to rights, and telling 
each other what a jolly reception we should 
get when we blew along. 

Wilfred had a great opinion of his 
Native sergeant-major alike as soldier and 
as man. Him he dispatched with a section 
back over the path we had come in by, 
with orders to skirt round the jungle patch, 
get into position clear of it to the east, 
and there stand by to deal with the poison- 
brewers when they broke cover. Our job 
was to drive the jungle directly the sun 
gave light enough for us to see what we 
were at. 

The sun came; the men were lined out, 
told to move steadily east, always cast, and 
to get on with it. Thereupon we left the 
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square half-mile of clearing and plunged 
into that awful jungle. It wasn't more 
than half a mile wide, but it took us 
three hours to get through. The men worked 
in threes. . Two unfixed bayonets, slung 
their rifles, and hacked a passage through, 
whilst Number Three stood by intending 
to do his best to plug anybody who 
flicked arrows or otherwise made himself 
objectionable. 

The O.C. and I went together, starting 
in the centre of the line. The going was 
simply appalling, the atmosphere damp 
and dank, the heat terrific. Two or three 
times arrows came near us, and we loosed 
off revolver shots at the merest fleeting 
glimpse of savages who slid away through 
the jungle like snakes. Every now and 
then, too, rifles went off. That showed the 
army was somewhere about, but none of 
us could see more than the men actually 
touching him. 

After a couple of hours the sun was 
fairly high up and all available evidence 
went to show that we would-be drivers were 
pretty well “‘ bushed.’’ There were three 
men with us and not another soul in sight. 
Just then a very hearty burst of firing close 
at hand claimed our attention; the bullets 
whizzed over and about us. The O.C. 
promptly blew his whistle, and that started 
a lot more shooting. 

It seemed to me that the narrow, wind- 
ing brook at our feet occurred most pro- 
videntially. I pulled the O.C. down into it, 
and the three soldiers disposed themselves 
like newts right down in the depths of 
it. The firing continued long enough for us 
to enjoy a cigarette and to lave our heads 
in muddy water that was almost cold. 

We burst out of that infernal jungle 
quite uncxpectedly—straight from twilight 
into dazzling sunshine and a little breeze 
that was more precious than a cool drink. 
We were in rags, we discovered, our shirts 
and breeches torn to shreds in that struggle 
through primeval forest. Gradually single 
men and little groups also popped out into 
the sunshine, as we had done, and all in 
Tags, as we were. A breather was well 
earned, and we took it. 

We saw nothing of Sergeant-Major 
Braimah’s party, and as the minutes passed 
the O.C. grew more and more hot and 
bothered about them. He thought they 
might have tumbled into a crowd of bow- 
and-arrow wallahs, and got scuppered. I 
didn’t think so, but then the responsibility” 
was the O.C.’'s, not mine. As soon as we 
had cooled off a bit I proceeded to a small 
hillock near at hand, adjusted my glasses, 
and searched the count de—bare, rolling, 
hilly, with here and there a village clinging 
where it.would be most difficult to get at. 

At first 1 saw novhing of interest. Then 
I picked out moving figures, one here, one 
there, then more, till I presently realized 
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is the excellent Braimah with his braves.” 
I went back to Wilfred and told him. 

The bugler was ordered 
to the top of my hillock and 
told to bugle. He did. He 
nearly burst. But nothing 
else happened. Next two 
signallers went up and wagged 
their flags till they were ex- 
hausted. Then some rank 
and file went up and did a 
little independent rapid firing 
into the air, what time the 
bugler and the signallers sur- 

, passed themselves. The O.C, 
and the two 
subalterns and I 
held our glasses 
glued upon the 
smoky village. 
And presently out 
came the section, 
formed up, 
and started 
to march 
back. 
The M.O, 
next claimed 
attention, 


Hisstretcher- 
bearers had 
bolted, his 


stretchers 


“He was comfortably established under a tree, fast asleep.” 


that the distant open was crawling with 
people dodging about all over the place. A 
wisp of smoke appeared over a village tucked 
away deep ina cleft at the top of a hill. More 
smoke, billows of it, cloudsof it. I snapped 
the glasses shut and said to myself: ‘‘ There 


were somewhere in the jungle, and so was 
the box of dressings. And the M.O., reclining 
against an old anthill, fanning himself with 
his helmet, looked every bit as hot and 
ragged and cross and worried as he claimed 
to be. We all said we were thirsty, too. A 
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gleam of happiness flashed across our 
doctor's face: ‘‘ Where is that confounded 
medical comforts’ carrier?’’ he cried. 
We all smiled joyously, licking our lips. 

But the medical comforts carrier was 
not there. He was an old soldier, specially 
selected, recommended by the O.C. for the 
job. “ He never ran away,” said his sponsor, 
confidently. ‘‘I expect the poor devil's 
stopped one of those beastly arrows; pro- 
bably he’s dead by now. We must search 
round and find him.’’ And a search-party 
was promptly detailed. 

Sergeant-Major Braimah marched up 
his section in a very smart and soldierly 
manner, halted them, and came up with a 
tremendous clatter to report his return, all 
well, 1 thought the section’s haversacks 
looked bulgy, and the bulges seeraed to me 
to be moving. The O.C. was shocked and 
angry and disappointed with his pet sergeant- 
major. 

Every man of the section had chickens 
—some dead, others not—and horrible lumps 
of sheep and goat stowed about him. Also 
other odds and ends. The section had gone 
through that wretched village as with a 
comb. The tale, quite a good one, was that 
they had followed a bunch of the bolted 
Babban Kurmians thither, had had some 
small scuffling when they got there, and 
somebody must have kicked a cooking pot 
over in the mé/ée, whereupon the village 
caught fire. Quite a good story. 

Round that blessed jungle we marched, 
and back to the clearing in the middle of it. 
There we discovered many hundreds of 
friendlies, showing their sympathy and 
solidarity with the British Raj by looting 
the homes of their relations, the men of 
Babban Kurmi. This always happens. If 
troops smash town A. on Monday, B. on 
Tuesday, and go on to C. on Wednesday, 
the inhabitants of A. and B. all attend and 
clean up C. directly the shooting has died 
down. 

In the very midst of the hullabaloo we 
discovered the trustworthy fellow who had 
been entrusted with the medical comforts 
box. He was comfortably established under 
a tree before the chief's house, fast asleep, 
recking nothing of the surrounding turmoil. 
The precious box had been opened, and 
empty bottles strewed the ground about 
him, Not a drop of medical comfort re- 
mained. Three pints of champagne, a 
bottle of brandy, and one of port had all 
gone into that specially-selected carrier! A 
devastating blow ! 

The M.O. wanted to know whether the 
fellow couldn’t be tried by drum-head court- 
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martial then and there and shot for “ having, 
when on active service,” etc. The O.C. 
said “No.” The M.O. argued. Meanwhile 
the repository of medical comforts went 
on snoring. ‘‘ Rouse the beggar up,’’ said 
Wilfred, ‘‘ and send him off to look for the 
search-party that’s searching for him. He'll 
find ’em somewhere in the jungle.” 

Presently my excellent, never-failing 
Musa rolled up with several utterly unen- 
thusiastic volunteers, carrying cooking-pots 
and drinks and enough stuff in tins to make 
a meal; also my cook, yclept Jeremiah. 
Musa reported that he had had a lot of 
trouble with this last, whom I knew for 
a real pessimist. J. had said he wasn’t 
leaving Gassol for fear of being eaten by the 
people of Babban Kurmi, whereupon Musa 
had told him that I had left strict orders 
with Gassol’s “ king” that the cook was to 
be eaten there if he failed to turn out when 
ordered. 

So cook turned out, Musa tied him to 
the line round the carriers, and along they 
came. As he talked with me Musa was 
busy untying the bunch, and in no time at 
all there was Jeremiah conjuring with his 
pots and pans, what time the now smiling 
carriers received one shilling each, in three- 
penny bits, our thanks, and our permission 
to depart. 

Late that night Babban Kurmi, in the 
persons of its ‘‘ king” and several of the 
elders, waited upon me at Gassol. As is 
not unusual in such cases, their story was 
that they had all along been for peace and 
for doing as they were told, but one Bakhai, 
a bad fellow with a large following amongst 
their young men, had declared for war and 
had carried the day. Bakhai, needless to 
say, was not a member of their deputation. 
I made it my business, however, to ascertain 
that such a person really did exist. 

Negotiations lasted over two or three 
days, and in the end the men of Babban 
Kurmi trekked across to Gassol and made 
their apologics and submission in the pre- 
sence of everybody who mattered from 
miles around. They handed in many 
thousands of arrows and a lot of bows, 
which immediately went into a great bonfire. 

They reported that, as instructed, they 
had cut and cleared a straight path ten feet 
wide leading from the plain right through 
the jungle belt into their town. They pro- 
mised to be good for evermore. And they 
stated that the rebel Bakhai and a dozen 
followers had gone away, secretly, by night, 
nobody knew whither. In due course I 
learned where he had gone, but that is 
another story. 
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HEN I first the newspaper offices 
qualified as myself. Then came a 
a doctor I weary wait of two 
was con- days. During this 


fronted with the pro- 
blem that I suppose 
awaits about five out 
of ten of all those who 
follow the medical 
profession: what to 
do with myself and 
how to market my _newly- 
acquired learning and skill. The 
other five, of course, are the 
lucky ones —those who have 
enough money either to establish 
themselves in practice or to buy 
a partnership. 

Alas! I was not among 
their number. I had barely 
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time my exuberance 
over the first reading 
of the advertisement 
wore off a little, for I 
reflected that I was 
very likely only one 
of many applicants 
and that my chances of being 
chosen must be comparatively 
small, However, I hoped for the 
best. 

And then, just as I was 
about to give up hope, there 
came areply. It was just a short 
note, on crested paper, asking 
me to come to a well-known 
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enough money to keep body and A trying experi- hotel that same afternoon. It 
soul together for more than ence that befell was signed by someone whom we 
three or four months at the out- | a young medical will call “* Lieut.-Colonel X as 


side. At the same time I was | 
ambitious; I had no desire to | 


man at the out- 
set of his career. 


I made myself as presentable as 
possible, and a good ten minutes 


bury myself in a hospital as a “The story is before the appointed time was 
poorly-paid assistant or to waste | absolutely true,” sitting in the hotel lounge, having 
my time as a /ocum tenens. 1 writes the given my name to both the com- 


wanted to see something of the 
world, to discover the romantic 
side of my new calling. I did— 


and most unexpectedly ! f to suppress all 
names. 


I had been at a loose end 
for some two or three months, 
when one day, while I was 
Junching at a cheap restaurant in Soho 
—trying to read a newspaper at the same 
time—I happened across an advertisement 
that interested me. The “ad.” ran some- 
thing like this :— 


WantTEp.—Young medical man, strong 
and active, to act as companion to neuras- 
thenic young gentleman on long sea- 
voyage. First-class expenses ; adequate 
remuneration. Reply, Box No. —. 


I didn’t take very long over the rest of 
my lunch that day, I can assure you. Toa 
man in my position, with overdraft notices 
coming in from the bank, and so forth, it 
looked like a regular Christmas present. I 
was back in my Bloomsbury ‘‘ digs” just 
as fast as a ‘bus and my legs could take me. 
I sat down and wrote a reply at once, express- 
ing my willingness to accompany the 
“neurasthenic young gentleman” to the 
end of the world, if need be, and setting forth 
my qualifications and everything else I could 
think of that might in any way further my 
prospects of getting the job. 

To save time | took the letter along to 
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Author, “but 
naturally I have 
been compelled 


missionaire and the office, and 
asked that Colonel X. , when 
he arrived, should be directed 
to me. 

1 had not long to wait. 
Almost at once my future em- 


ras) 


plover = arrived — a___ worried- 
looking, oldish man. 
“Ah,” he said. ‘How d’you do? 


Good afternoon.” 

“‘ Good afternoon, sir,’’ and I bowed. 

We passed to a deserted corner of the 
large lounge and sat down opposite each 
other, 1 could see that Colonel X was 
taking stock of me while he made himself 
comfortable in the large armchair he chose, 
and I did my best to look as wise and 
experienced as possible. 

“T have read through your application, 
Doctor,”’ began the Colonel, ‘ and of course 
your qualifications are all that could be 
desired. [I presume you are—ah—physically 
strong ?”’ He eyed me up and dow 

“Strong ?’’ I echoed, surprised. 
I think so.” 

“You see,” he resumed, noting my 
astonishment, ‘“‘ my stepson is rather an 
invalid and needs—ah—a little attention. 
We are naturally anxious that the doctor we 
engage to accompany him on this trip should 
be sufficiently —ah—robust to undertake the 
work.” 

“T understand your stepson to be 
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suffering from ‘ nerves,’ ’’ I said, lapsing into 
the layman's generalization for a round 
score of different maladies. 

The Colonel looked more worried than 
ever. 

“Yes,” he answered at length. ‘ He’s 
been ordered a voyage—a long voyage—and 
while there is really no absolute necessity 
that anybody should be engaged to accom- 
pany him, both his mother and I think a 
companion might make the trip more—ah— 
congenial. You follow me?” 

“Oh, quite,” I said, reassured, ‘ Of 
course, I should like to mcet the patient first,” 
I added as politely as I could. 

“ Naturally,”” my patron agreed. “‘ My 
car is waiting close by. We live out of town. 
If you happen to be disengaged for the 
remainder of the afternoon we might run 
out and you could make his acquaintance.” 

I promptly acquiesced, and we were 
soon sitting in the rear seat of a magnificent 
limousine and gliding smoothly but with 
considerable speed through Regent’s Park 
and out of London to the north. On the 
way to his residence the Colonel further 
enlightened me. : 

‘I’m sorry to have to appear to ‘ rush’ 
you,” he apologized, ‘ but you see I've 
already booked the passages on a boat that 
leaves Tilbury on Wednesday evening next, 
so there’s very little time to waste. Unfor- 
tunately a man with whom I had made all 
arrangements some time ago has at the last 
minute disappointed me, and if I find you 
do not care to undertake the voyage I sha” 
have to interview other applicants. — It’s 
astonishing the number of replies I have 
teceived to my advertisement |!” he added— 
and he threw me a quick glance that some- 
hew warned me I should be ur wise to be too 
particular. 

Nor was there anything to be particular 
abont, I soon found. The patient, who was 
duly introduced to me in a reception-room 
of the old mansion to which the car brought 
us, proved to be a thick-set, swarthy voung 
man of about twentv-thrce or twenty-four, 
well-spoken and unusually robust-looking for 
a man suffering from neurasthenia. The 
only thing I noticed about him was that he 
seemed rather solemn and reticent. 

“This is my stepson, Algv,” said the 
Colonel, making the introduction. ‘‘ Algy, 
this is the gentleman who will accompany 
you to Australia.”’ 

3 The Colonel looked very fixedly at his 
stepron while the latter and T shook hands. 
Algy’s grasp was peculiarly limp, and I at 
once proceeded to “ pump” him in an 
attempt to get to the bottom of what I 
could not help suspecting was something of a 
Mystery, Just what, I hadn’t the least idea. 

“You don't look as if your ‘ nerves’ 
troubled you much,” 1 said laughingly. 

The young man maintained his solemn 


air. 
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** They do, rather,’’ he explained. 

“Looking forward to the trip?” I 
asked. 

““ Oh, yes,” he answered casually. 

“Do you sleep well ?”’ I inquired next. 

“* Oh, yes,” he replied again. 

There was a pause. I waited for him to 
volunteer some remark, but in this 1 was 
disappointed, for it was the Colonel who 
next spoke. 

“Well, Doctor,” said that gentleman at 
length, “ since the time is so very limited ——" 

“‘ T accept,” I told him promptly, * pro- 
vided you approve of my fees.” 

“Good,” he rejoined, with some appa- 
font relief. “And what would your fees 
be?” 

I took a big risk; I remembered the 
splendid limousine, the liveried chauffeur, 
and the mile or two of woodland and down 
we had traversed to get to this mansion ; 
1 also noted the sumptuous fittings and the 
furniture of the room in which we sat. 

“Two hundred guineas,” I said, and 
added airily ; ‘‘ Provided, of course, that we 
don't have to spend any time in Australia.” 

The Colonel was obviously astonished, 
but I pretended not to notice it, and waited 
with an air of indifference for his reply. 

“Very well,”” he said at last—and my 
spirits leapt up again with a mighty surge. 
J had inwardly been kicking myself for asking 
so much. “ That will be quite satisfactory. 
And of course you return on the same ship."’ 

So it came about that Algy and I found 
ourselves, on the following Wednesday after- 
noon, in a first-class compartment on the 
boat-train for Tilbury. The Colonel had 
accompanied his stepson to the terminus, 
where I had met them and had been given 
charge of the steamship tickets and so forth. 
Now the train clanked along beside the 
docks. We would soon be aboard and out in 
the Channel. 

I found my patient even more reserved 
than on the occasion of our previous meeting. 
Try as I would, I could get nothing more out 
of him than an occasional monosyllable. 
However, reflecting that I should find more 
congenial companions on board the ship, I 
did not mind this very much, and sat in 
silence until we drew up at a wharfside plat- 
form. For the last few minutes I had become 
aware that my charge was looking at me in 
a queer way, as though he was trying to 
make up his mind about me. 

As we disembarked from the train some- 
thing occurred that annoyed me. 

J got out first, carrying my portmanteau. 
Our heavy luggage had been sent on ahead. 
Algy followed, leaving his suit-case on the 
floor of the compartment, below a seat. 

“You’ve left your suit-case,’”’ I said, 
laughing at his apparent thoughtlessness. 

“ You bring it,’’ he told me, curtly. 

“What ?”" 1 asked, staring at him. 

“You bring it,”’ he ordered again, very 
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abruptly, frowning at me fiercely. ‘‘ You're 
being paid for it, aren’t you ?”’ 

“Confound your impudence!"’ I ex- 
claimed, more amazed than angry. ‘ Do you 
think I’m being paid to carry luggage for 
you ? Carry it yourself, my son—or leave it 
where it is.” 

He glared at me for a moment as though 
about to break out into open abuse; then, 
apparently, he changed his mind, for he went 
back into the compartment again, fetched 
the bone of contention, and followed me 
sulkily along the platform and aboard the 
ship. 

We were installed in separate cabins, a 
fact due to the Colonel having forfeited the 
original cabin booked for the first doctor and 
his stepson and having now had to take what 
accommodation he could get. I shared a two- 
berth cabin with a man called Folkes, while 
the sulky Algy was put in with someone clse. 
We were soon steaming down-river, and I at 
least was thoroughly enjoying the sensation 
of freshness and cleanliness that the begin- 
ning of a voyage brings after months spent 
in a smoky city. 

I had seen Algy comfortably installed 
in his cabin, and J noted with something of 
surprise that he still retained a vivid recol- 
lection of the incident on the railway plat- 
form, for my only reward was a surly grunt. 
But I comforted myself with the reflection 
that he was possibly being made to take this 
voyage against his own personal inclinations, 
and decided that I must make allowances for 
his annoyance. 

The prospect of a glorious four months’ 
trip, first-class, with over two hundred 
pounds in hard cash to come at the end of 
it, set my heart aglow, and I felt little inclina- 
tion to worry about Algy—or anything else. 
However, I did think that I might win my 
patient’s confidence the sooner if I pretended 
to be quite unconcerned about his move- 
ments—in so far as this pretence was con- 
sistent with keeping an eye on him. 

Though it sounds simple enough, this 
idea did not work quite so smoothly as I 
anticipated, for Mr. Algy, on this first evening 
of our trip, amused himself by wandering all 
over the ship. As I had not been given much 
information as to the form in which his parti- 
cular brand of ‘‘ nerves " manifested itself, 
these perambulations of his did not quite 
suit me. I had no idea whether he mightn’t 
get hysterics, for instance ; or perhaps turn 
melancholy, if he was inclined that way, and 
spoil my trip by jumping overboard. The 
Colonel had been very vague, and I had not 
so far spent much time in the company of 
my patient. 

There was nothing for it, therefore, but 
for me to follow him. I'd let him be for a 
minute or two; then I would rise and seek 
him. It was after the third or fourth such 
search expedition that I first noticed a ten- 
dency on his part to stare over the side into 
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the surging waters below. This boded ill, 
and my heart sank. I should have to keep 
an eye on the fellow! When he became 
aware of my presence he would give me a 
quick, resentful glance and immediately 
move off again. Altogether it was a tedious 
business. 

By the time darkness began to gather 
I had become just a little tired and exas- 
perated at Algy’s scowls and his morbid 
Interest in the swirling water, and resolving 
to settle the matter once and for all—if it 
were possible—I walked up to him and 
placed a hand on his shoulder. 

“Now look here, old chap,” I began 
cheerfully. ‘If we've got to be travelling 
companions for four months i 

He shook my hand off roughly. 

“You leave me alone,” he muttered, 
glowering at me again. 

“ But this is all nonsense,” T protested, 
astonished. ‘‘If you're still peeved about 
that little business of the suit-case, I'll 
apologize. It's childish to let a little thing 
like that worry you. Shake hands, man, and 
forget it "—and I held out my hand. 

He ignored the protfered hand. 

““You leave me alone, that's all,” he 
growled—just like a spoilt child. 

I turned on my heel in disgust and wan- 
dered off round the deck trying to forget him. 
As I passed him during one of these perambu- 
lations, Algy glanced up from the water— 
and I was suddenly enlightened. It was still 
light enough to see clearly, and I had looked 
straight into his eyes. I started, involun- 
tarily, for 1 read in his unearthly stare some- 
thing that, in my inexperience, 1 had not 
until that moment guessed. The man was 
no mere “ neurasthenic,” but a /unatic / 

Now I cannot pretend that this possi- 
bility had not already occurred to me. It 
had, but I had at once dismissed the idea, 
for no one but a man himself demented 
would send a doctor on a long voyage with 
alunatic without telling the medico the true 
facts of the case. 1 now gathered some con- 
solation from the thought that, foolish as 
had been the Colonel's secrecy, there could 
surely be no doubt but that the young fellow 
was at least harmless. 

There remained, however, two singu- 
larly discomfiting points. Why had the 
previous doctor abandoned so pleasurable 
and easy an office as the fulfilment of his 
engagement to take this unfortunate young 
man on his trip, and why had the Colonel 
been so curious about my physical strength ? 
These reflections gave me furiously to think. 

I paced the deck trying to puzzle out 
a plan of action. If Algy was mad—and 
there was very little doubt in my mind as to 
that—I should have to maintain a constant 
watch over him, at least for the first week 
or so, until I had learnt his habits. The 
trip, somehow, did not look quite so rosy 
now, but the fee was a big temptation. How 
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easy it was to see now why the Colonel had 
so readily agreed to pay it ! 

Supposing the patient were to prove to 
be nothing more than sulky? ‘Then, of 
course, it would be worth it. He was 
obviously ill-disposed towards me, which 
was a bad sign and further proof of his 
lunacy. He would be a bit of a handful to 
tackle, too, if he turned violent. But then 


“What the dickens do you 


T myself, fortunately, was no weakling ; that 
was some comtort ! 

Anyway, I could closely observe him 
between here and Plymouth, where we were 
to spend the best part of two days taking on 
cargo, and if he showed signs of homicidal 
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tendencies and I decided the game was not 
worth the candle I could disembark there 
and run him back to London. I left it at 
that. 

There were more grunts and mutterings 
and scowls until I retired that night, but 
nothing at all threatening. I saw Algy into 
his cabin, went into my own—where Folkes 
was already snoring—bolted the door, got 
into bed, and was soon asleep. 7 

1 was awakened some time during the 
night by the noise of someone fumbling with 
the lock of the cabin door, varying the pro- 
ceedings by 
applying force 
in an attempt 
to open it. I 
was out of my 
bunk in an in- 
stant and had 
the light 
switched on and 
the door open 
before the per- 
son on the far 


want ?’ I demanded, sternly.” 


to think of turning and running away. It 
was Algy, clad in his pyjamas and carrying 
in one hand a tennis-racket in a press. He 
looked as mad as the proverbial hatter. 

‘““What the dickens do you want?” 
I demanded, sternly. 


side had ~ time™ 


——— 
| 
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As I spoke I heard Folkes roll over and 
sit up. 

Algy’s face suddenly took on a cunning 
expression. 

“ Cabin’s rather crowded,” he explained. 
““You’ve got plenty of room to spare. I 
thought I’d dump this in here with you.” 
He held out the racket. 

I well knew the advisability of pretend- 
ing to accept this suspicious midnight intru- 
sion as the most natural thing possible. But 
I was exasperated and, I suppose, still only 
about half awake. 

“Get back to your cabin!’ I ordered, 
and Algy turned: and slunk off without 
another word. 

Then it occurred to me to wonder 
whether his cabin-mate still lived unscathed. 
Legally I was not responsible if Algy took it 
into his head to murder someone on the ship, 
for officially I knew nothing about his mad- 
ness. But I had a little conscience, and felt 
my moral responsibility acutely. So, sum- 
moning up my courage, I followed along the 
darkened corridors. 

_ Iwas not too happy, I’ll admit, for the 

thought of that heavy tennis-racket in its 
press being brought down on to my unpro- 
tected cranium in the dark was hardly 
encouraging. And I felt sure, as I paraded 
the alleyways in my pyjamas and bare feet, 
that that same weapon had been intended 
for no less unpleasant a purpose than batter- 
_ing my head in as I slept. However, I got 
: to his cabin.without hurt, and found the door 
closed. A light shone through the venti- 
- lator-break in the woodwork above the door 
sand I heard voices within. Without com- 
unction I crept closer and listened. 

“* But,”’ I heard, ‘‘ why take my racket 
*%—that’s what I don’t understand ? Why not 
something of your own? And why at this 
time of the night ?” 

“i. “ Sorry,” I heard Algy’s voice say, very 
‘calmly and reasonably. ‘‘ {’m sorry, old man. 
SI Jokgot it was not mine.” 
: ‘Satisfied that Algy’s hate was directed 
“against me—as his keeper—in particular, and 
‘probably against no one else on the ship, I 
-glided back to my cabin, where I found 
Folkes sitting bolt upright in bed and 
‘demanding to know what the dickens had 
-gone wrong with me. I made some futile 
.excuse, switched off the light, re-bolted the 
«door, and we went to sleep again. But 
Folkes had looked at me rather queerly— 
.and somewhat nervously, I had noticed. It 
occurred to me he had formed the conclusion 
that J was not quite right in my head ! 

This fleeting suspicion was confirmed 
by Folkes himself the following morning. 

-He came up to me as I stood by the 
taffrail. 

“ Tsay,” he began with obvious nervous- 
ness. ‘‘ I’ve arranged to transfer to another 
cabin—the one your pal’s in. I thought you’d 
Prefer to be together.” 
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“The devil you have!” I exclaimed. ' 
“Why the dickens have you done that ?” 
Folkes looked distinctly unhappy. 

“Well,” he said apologetically. ‘‘ I—I 
thought perhaps you'd prefer to be with your 
companion. I mean, he’s here to attend to 
you—and—and why shouldn't you have the 
full benefit of him? I assure you J don’t 
mind moving in the very least.” 

I stared at the man in astonishment. 

“ Did Algy tell you that ? ” I demanded. 

Folkes hesitated. He thought, of course, 
he was dealing with a lunatic. 

‘* Well—your companion did—yes——’ 
he admitted, haltingly. 

I burst into a roar of laughter, and 
Folkes hurriedly stepped back. I had quite 
ten minutes’ hard work persuading him that 
I was the keeper and not the lunatic. In 
fact, the man was not really convinced, so 
skilfully had Algy done his work, until I had 
taken him into the cabin and shown him 
certain of my papers. Then, of course, we 
had a hearty laugh together and he was 
profuse in his expressions of regret. 

Fortunately Folkes had not actually 
moved his traps, and was now only too glad 
to be of assistance to me in cancelling the 
order he had given his steward. I expe- 
rienced no qualms of conscience in refusing 
to have Algy in my cabin with me. Madmen 
very often hate only those who look after 
them and are more or less sane and friendly 
with everyone else—as, indeed, Algy was. 

Nevertheless both Folkes and I thought 
it only fair to approach my patient’s cabin- 
mate, acquaint him with his companion’s 
true mental state, and ask whether he 
desired to have that worthy removed to a 
cabin of his own. 

He laughed uproariously when he heard 
what I had to say. He and Algy were the 
best of pals, he told us, and he had not the 
least wish to be rid of him. He told us how 
Algy had kept him amused on the previous 
evening, before they went to sleep, with 
blood-curdling accounts of my misdeeds! I 
had committed every crime known to man, 
it appeared, from bigamy to stealing the 
Crown Jewels. He was genuinely surprised 
to learn that I had never really been in jail 
— quite apart from the fact that I had only 
met Algy for the first time a few days ago, 
for he had heard my alleged adventures for 
the last ten years or so. 

“I’m sorry to find you so respectable,’”” 
laughed Algy’s friend as we left him. ‘I 
had really begun to think you must be quite 
a devil of a fellow!” 

There were no attempts at molestation 
that night, and the following morning both 
Folkes and I decided that Algy would pro- 
bably quieten down and finally forget his 
silly antagonism towards me. We woke up 
in Plymouth harbour, the boat having’ 
entered during the night. 

It was a bright morning, and when I 
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emerged on deck into the glorious sunshine 
I chided myself for my weak indecision over 
the advisability of continuing the voyage. I 
would see the thing through, I told myself, 
Even if Algy did “cut up rough” I felt 
confident that I could take good care of 
myself, the extraordinary strength of a 
madman notwithstanding. 

It devolved on me now to see that Mr, 

‘Algy did not take it into his head to go 
ashore on his own—when Heaven alone 
knows what mischief he might have got up 
to. Since’ we were to spend a day and a half 
in Plymouth, I decided that rather than 
stay on board all the time I would take him 
ashore with me. Accordingly I suggested a 
trip to St. Ives for the day. 

At first all-I could get out of him was 
the usual : “‘ You just leave me alone, that’s 
all.” But when I had made it quite plain 
to him that he was not going to leave the 
ship by himself, he changed his mind and at 
last, with a surly grunt, acquiesced in the 
proposed excursion. Together we went 
ashore and to the railway station, where I 
bought the tickets. 

If anything, his demeanour towards me 
that morning was a little more openly 
threatening than hitherto. Sometimes [I 
caught him looking positively ferocious, but 
even this did not worry me unduly, though 
it certainly had the effect of keeping me 
constantly on the alert. I did not fear the 
man in daylight ; it was the idea of a sur- 
prise attack that gave me a twinge of anxiety 
now and then, Lunatics are usually very 
cunning, and I knew that if it came to a 
tussle, the hitting would not be all above the 
belt. So I kept my eyes skinned, so to speak. 

There were two other persons in our 


compartment of the train, a youth of about © 


seventeen, who sat in a far:corner, and a 
‘middle-aged gentleman of military appear- 
ance who sat between this youth and the 
corner I took. Algy occupied the seat oppo- 
_ Site mine and continually glared at me. - 
a All went well.* -I took not the slightest 
notice of my’ patient’s™hostile demeanour, 
‘though J noted that it had become even 
‘more Openly truculent since we had entered 
the train. It was soon evident that both the 
other passengers were taking a lively interest 
in Algy's scowls and mutterings, but I merely 
* went on pretending to look at the scenery, 
hoping meanwhile that my indifference would 
have the effect of soothing my charge. 

I was just beginning to think my scheme 
had worked when Algy rose and made for 
the far corner—to the evident terror of its 
‘youthful occupant. Half way across the 
compartment he turned, directed a positively 
murderous look at me, and began gibbering 
like a monkey. 

““ Where are you off to?” I demanded, 
angrily. I was in no mood to stand any more 
of his nonsense, and well knew the advisability 
of cowing him by affecting a resolute tone. 
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“I’m going to sit down here,” he said, 
much subdued, and I watched him take the 
seat opposite the nervous youth, who shrank 
back against the partition. Just then the 
train plunged into a tunnel,, and in an 
instant the compartment became as dark as 
night.- I have since .been ‘told that the 
carriage-lights are switched on nowadays 
on entering that tunnel, but at the time of 
which I write this was not the custom. 

Curiously enough, even then it did not 
occur to me that Algy might start some trick 
or other under cover of the darkness and the 
racket.made by the train. That tunnel 
seemed iriterminable, and what with the 
mesmeric influence of the noise and the 
blackness I had almost forgotten the exis- 
tence of my charge when I was suddenly 
brought back to earth by feeling something 
fall at my feet with a tremendous thad and 
hearing ‘the military passenger’s voire raised 
in indignant inquiry as to what the blue 
blazes was the matter ! ; 

Then the train suddenly. flashed into the 
daylight again—and there .at ‘my feet 
sprawled Algy. : : 

“ What the dickens do you think you're 
up to?” I demanded, angrily. ‘“‘ Get back 
into your seat.” 

Algy slunk into the seat opposite mine 
again and sat in sullen silence while the train 
pulled up at a small wayside station, where 
the youth in the far corner-rose and scuttled 
out of the compartment—doubtless remem- 
bering the proverb’ about discretion being 
the better part.of. valour ! : 

Meanwhile I did some quick thinking. 
This was no longer passive-dislike; but open, 
murderous revolt. : From: now on -I should 
have to be continually on my :guard—in 
peril of my life». Four months of this sort 
of thing and I should probably need a doctor 
to bring me home again: cree 

And yet—that fee! *Two~ hundred 
guineas represented a small fortune to me 
just then. The train whistled and got under 
way ‘again while I debated the question : 
should I take this pitiable young man back 
to his father (who had engaged.me under 


* entirely false pretences), or should:I see the 


thing through ? Bets 

As if to decide me came the thought that 
I had known Algy less than a week. If this 
was his mental attitude: towards:.mg now, 
what would it be by the time we fot to 
Australia—if, indeed, I.was:lucky enough 
to get there ? I shuddered. It‘decided me, 
however, and turning to the military gentle- 
man I inquired of him the name of the next 
station. He told me, and when we got there, 
some twenty minutes later, I made my 
charge get out and followed suit myself, to 
the obvious relief of the old gentleman. 

I found we had forty minutes to wait for 
a return train, so I bought a newspaper and 
settled myself on a bench, leaving Algy to 
parade the platform, muttering to himself, 


“Before he could rise again | was on him.” 
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Occasionally he would take three or four 
rapid strides in my direction, as though he 
contemplated an open assault, but nothing 
came of these demonstrations, though on two 
occasions I had to stop him from leaving the 
station precincts. 

When I spoke crossly to him he seemed 
ready enough to listen to me, poor fellow, and 
I realized the reason for the extraordinary 
intensity of the Colonel's gaze when we had 
first been introduced. I was relieved when 
the up-train pulled in and I got Algy safely 
into a compartment. A well-filled compart- 
ment, I might mention. 

There he sat in the middle of the seat, 
muttering continually, while I, sitting imme- 
diately opposite him, pretended that he and 
I were unacquainted and had entered the 
same compartment by chance. I thanked 
Heaven, when I remembered that tunnel, that 
the carriage was well filled ; I should have 
ample assistance in the event of anything 
untoward again occurring in its blackness. 

That all these people should be alighting 
at the insignificant-looking station just on 
this side of the tunnel did not occur to me 
to be within the bounds of probability. And 
yet, such are the caprices of chance, I had 
selected in a fairly crowded train the one 
compartment whose occupants were appa- 
rently all filled with a single desire—to alight 
at that same horrid little station. No sooner 
had we pulled up than with one accord they 
all arose and left Algy and me alone ! 

I was thunderstruck. I pushed my 
head out of the window and noted that no 
more than a dozen persons in all were making 
their way towards the ticket-barrier—and of 
that dozen six had been from our compart- 
ment. It is astonishing how a little surprise 
of this kind momentarily robs one of the 
faculty of thinking clearly. It just did not 
occur to me that the simplest thing to do 
would be to get out and find a compartment 
with some people in it. When at length it 
did penetrate my thick head that this was 
the obvious solution, and I hurriedly rose 
to carry out the plan, the train started 
moving off. 

I sat down again and sighed, conscious 
that Algy was looking at me with an expres- 
sion that I can only describe as fiendish 
gloating. I decided that this was the time 
for precautionary measures. 

“Look here,” I said sternly. “If I 
have any more of your nonsense in that 
tunnel, I'll hit you—and I'll hit you as hard 
as I can, old son. Just you remember that.” 

A'gy grunted. His eyes never for an 
instant lost that gloating, cunning look, and 
before I could think of anything else to say 
we had plunged into the tunnel with the usual 
deafening roar and were in pitch darkness. 

For a while nothing happened. I 
thought hard. I was scared; I don't mind 
admitting it. That look in his eyes had 
shown me a glimpse of all sorts of horrors, 
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and the Stygian blackness did not tend to 
alleviate the contemplation of them. More- 
over, the noise was such, with most of the 
windows open, that if Algy did attack I 
stood no chance of hearing him coming. That 
was what worried me most. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that I might 
change my seat and take the one opposite. 
Since we had been left to ourselves we had 
placed the whole length of the compartment 
between us. I was just about to execute 
this manceuvre in the dark when something 
—self-respect, I like to think—made me 
give up the idea. 

Surely I was not so arrant a coward as 
that! If this unfortunate lunatic attacked 
me, I was at least ready for him. So I sat” 
back and crossed one leg over the other, ~ 
holding the foot of the uppermost one rather 
higher than was absolutely comfortable and 
pointing it in the direction of Algy’s corner 
so as to be warned of a surprise onslaught. 

I had hardly placed myself in this 

sition before something—I had not the 
least doubt what it was—lurched against the 
sole of my boot with great force, doubling 
up my knee until it nearly hit my chin. 1 
shouted and pushed with all my might, and 
had the satisfaction uf feeling Algy—it was 
Algy, of course—give way before the strength 
of my muscles and fall with a thud to the 
floor. 

Before he could rise again I was on him, 
and I held him down there for what seemed 
hours until, to my delight, the train rushed 
into the daylight again. Then I rose, swear- 
ing angrily. A thoroughly cowed Algv 
scrambled up after me and quietly dropped 
into his corner. 

My mind was now made up. I had had 
enough. I could not hope to be always so 
lucky as in this latest encounter, and good- 
ness alone knew what he might do if he ever 
got the upper hand of me. I arranged for 
our luggage to be fetched from the ship, and 
that same night handed Algy over to his..; 
stepfather on Paddington station, having. . 
previously sent the Colonel a telegram. 

Colonel X did not seem to require 
any explanation, and even insisted on a 
handsome reimbursement of my expenses. I 
felt so sorry for him and so relieved to be | 
rid of my charge that I could hardly express 
any anger against him for attempting to 
practise this idiotic deceit on a medical man. 
The familiar limousine drew up at the kerb 
outside the station, and Algy and his step- 
father entered and drove off. I never saw 
either of them again. 

As for me, I had had enough of the 
“‘romance ” of my profession. My taste for 
adventure had been suddenly satiated. I 
sought about for ordinary humdrum employ- 
ment, and by a strange coincidence I soon 
sailed from Tilbury again. This time, how- 
ever, I went, not as a ‘ keeper,” but as a 
ship’s surgeon, so I had my voyage after all ! 
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Se 
TAMING of BEAR FARRELL 


The conclusion of this 
exciting story of a quest 
for gold in the heart 
of New Guinea. The 
little party was led by 
a hulking ruffian known 
as “Bear” Farrell, who 
claimed that two 
reasons took him into the country—the gold 
and “something else.” Farrell proved himself 
an intolerable bully, and the prospectors 


II1.—(Conclusion.) 


ALKING matters over that night, 
the three of us agreed that the best 
thing to do would be to leave as 
soon as possible. We had accu- 

mulated a good amount of gold, and we 
realized that to remain longer would only 
be courting disaster. Next morning we made 
our decision known to Farrell, and, some- 
what to our surprise, he agreed with it. 

“Yes,” he said, “ let’s clean up and 
get out o’ the bloomin’ ole.” 

It seemed to me that there was some 
sinister motive hidden behind this ready 
acquiescence in our plans, but I kept my 
suspicions to myself, for I knew I had no 
tangible grounds for them. 

Farrell was more surly than ever—his 
surliness now seeming to possess a quality 
of deep-rooted malice which had not been in 
evidence before. However, I observed that 
while obviously he harboured thoughts of 
revenge against Howard, it was Matthews 
on whom the full tide of his spite and 
hatred was directed. The youngster also 
noticed this, and I saw that he was careful 
at all times to avoid being left alone with 
Farrell. 

In another two days we were ready to 
start on the return journey, and I was pre- 
paring a “ mulligan ”’ for our last breakfast 
when the report of a gun immediately in 
front of the hut sent me flying out of the 
door. I don’t know what I expected to see, 
but I know that the image of Matthews 
passed before my mental vision in the brief 
interval which was required for me to get 
out of the house. 

I was not surprised to see Farrell stand- 
ing in the clearing, a smoking rifle in his 
hand. Coming up from the stream were 
Howard and Matthews. They had gone to 
take a plunge in the tepid, dirty water before 
beginning our homeward trip. I gazed at 
the ‘ Bear,” perplexity succeeding my 
excitement. He stood there with the gun in 
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very 
trying experiences be- 
fore they succeeded in 
“taming” him, Previous 
instalments described the 
arrival of the explorers at 
the diggings, in the heart 
of a trackless jungle 
believed to be inhabited by cannibals, 
Farrell’s strange behaviour, and his fight with 
Howard. YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 


his hand, a sardonic smile on his lips. As 
the full significance of what might befall 
us as a result of this seemingly unaccountable 
idiocy on the part of Farrell dawned upon 
me, I fell into a rage. 

“Fool!” I roared at him, ‘Do you 
want us all to be killed before we get away 
from here?” 

“T saw a cuscus,” he answered com- 
placently, ‘‘ and I took a shot at ’im.” 

“Don’t lie, ‘ Bear,’ ’”’ said Howard, who 
had now hurried up. ‘‘ If we are attacked by 
the savages, the first thing the three of us 
will do will be to shoot you. We're wise to 
your game, and it won’t work.” 

Never had I seen an expression of 
Positive fear on the ‘‘ Bear’s ”’ face until this 
moment ; but now he seemed thoroughly 
frightened, nor did the sneer which he man- 
aged to summon to the surface serve as an 
effectual disguise to his feelings. 

“Your face gives evidence of the truth 
of our suspicions,’’ Howard went on, sternly. 
“From now on, ‘ Bear,’ we're going to 
watch you like a hawk—watch you every 
minute of the day and night.” 

Farrell made no reply, but strode into 
the hut and began to eat. 

Matthews volunteered to do duty in the 
watch-tower while the rest of us ate. 

The meal was finished, and we were 
Preparing to relieve Matthews and begin our 
Journey, when we were all startled by another 
shot, which came from the direction of the 
look-out tree. I reached the door just in time 
to see Matthews firing a second shot. Howard 
and Farrell now darted past me, rushing pell- 
mell toward the watch-tower, and I hurried 
after them. As we ran up, Matthews ex- 
plained excitedly that he had seen three 
Savages creeping through the bush towards 
the cook-hut. 

Farrell laughed derisively. ‘‘ You're 
seein’ things,” he jeered. ‘‘ Just plain scared 
stiff, that’s vour trouble.” 

We searched the bush where Matthews 
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said he had seen the natives, and found 
blood-stains, but that was all. Howard 
turned to Farrell. 

“You've done it!"’ he said. ‘‘ You've 
brought the natives down on us. What’s the 
idea ? You'd better tell the truth.” 

The ‘‘ Bear "’ hesitated—hesitated for a 
full minute before he replied. ‘‘ I'll tell you 
this much,”’ he said at last. ‘I ain’t aimin’ 
to do anything dirty, as you seem to think.” 
With that he turned and went back to the 
huts. : 

“TI believe he spoke the truth,” I said, 
impressed in spite of myself. ‘ He didn’t 
look as if he were lying.” 

Howard shook his head. “I don’t 
know,” he muttered. ‘‘I can’t figure it out. 
If he isn't double-crossing us, what is he 
upto?” 

Still filled with excitement from the 
occurrence, we returned to the hut, where 
Matthews hurriedly ate his breakfast. 

Then, in silent haste, we fastened on our 
packs. Our gold was tied in long ‘ pokes ” 
which could be slung over our shoulders, 
leaving our arms free. Each man slipped a 
few slices of fried yam into the bosom of 
his shirt; a rifle, a revolver, plenty of 
ammunition, and a_ grass - knife apiece 
completed our equipment. 
word, the ‘“‘ Bear’ took the lead, and we 
began the long, arduous journey back to 
civilization. 

Twice during the morning we heard the 
beating of tom-toms, the sound coming from 
somewhere in the rear, and again in the 
afternoon, but we plodded on, sweating, 
cursing, apprehensive. Once, towards even- 
ing, Farrell stumbled, and as he fell his rif 
which he was carrying in his hands, 
discharged. 

“Curse! ’’ he muttered; “I must be 
more careful. I might ‘ave shot myself.” 

“Or one of us,” said Howard. His face 
was set, and there was a grim expression in 
his eyes. A 

We were skirting the big mangrove 
swamp now, having picked uv the dim trail 
we had followed when coming in. As dusk 
was closing in on us we paused at the foot of 
a huge tree, intending to camp. 

“1 wonder if I could see anything from 
the top o’ this tree?’ said Farrell. With 
that he started to climb, the ascent being 
rendered easy owing to the fact that the 
branches grew almost to the ground. 

He had ascended a considerable distance 
when we were startled by a loud whirring of 
wings asa flock of many-hued birds rose from 
the branches overhead. They circled about, 
screaming and squawking, and Farrell 
stopped climbing. 

“Guess I'd better get down before 1 
start something else,”’ he said, and proceeded 
to descend. 

“ Let's trek,’”’ snapped Howard. 

The ‘“ Bear” looked  discomfited. 


was 


Without a. 
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“‘ What's the matter with you ? ”’ he snarled. 
“IT thought you wanted to camp.”" 

“‘Do you think we’re crazy ?"’ There 
was a malignant gleam in Howard’s eyes, 
menace in his tone. ‘‘ Do you think we're 
such idiots that we don’t know those birds 
revealed our whereabouts to the savages ? 
Come on, boys! "” 

And on we went, trudging through the 
gloom and the heat—our hearts filled with 
bitter resentment, our minds with distrust. 
The gloom gathered about us and settled 
down into impenetrable blackness. Suddenly 
in the darkness I heard Farrell give a yell, 
leap in the air, and land in the Bosh beside 
the trail. 

‘Shut up!” I cried. 
enough trouble as it is.” 

“ Snakes !"’ he answered. « “ i stepped 
on one.” 

Involuntarily I took a pace backward, 
colliding with Matthews, who was imme- 
diately behind me. There was notrace of the 
snake, and again our little party moved for- 
ward—a quartette of grim, determined, 
watchful men. . 

“I can’t go on,” I said at last. “ I've 
got to stop.” I threw my pack into the 
growth beside the trail and sat down upon 
it. Matthews stumbled over my feet and fell 
headlong. 

“ Guess 
Howard. 

I scarcely heeded him’ - Fishing in my 
pack, I extracted a blanket, wrapped it about 
my head, shoulders, and arms, to keep off the 
mosquitoes, and then stretching out in the 
dank vegetation, with my head on my pack, 
I went to sleep. I was awakened by a Tough 
shaking. 

I opened my eyes.” Daylight! ‘was 
creeping through the dense folagé overhead. 

my Where do you think you are the 
Metropole?’ The voice was Farrelf’s.‘ - 

He and Howard’ had taken ‘turns * at; 
watching through the night, while Matthews 
and I’ had slept. ‘We ate a hasty breakfast. 
No one spoke, and presently we were’ once 
more on our way. 

As we plodded | on through a small 
natural clearing in the jungle, the sun beat 
down upon us scorchingly. Our shirts and 
trousers clung to our bodies; perspiration 
slushed in our shoes; and horrible leeches 
dropped on us from’ the trees, fastening 
themselves on our necks, faces, and hands. 

We heard no more tom-toms till a little 
after midday. Farrell’s eyes gleamed as the 
sound reached our ears; but the rest of us 
paid little heed—we were too far gone: ~ 

Once more we reached the creek which 
had afforded us comparatively easy passage 
through the bush as we came in; but now 
we were forced to proceed against the current, 
which rendered our progress difficult and 
slow. As we laboured on, I must have 
become a trifle light-headed, for 1 attempted 
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“Howard pointed to a nearby tree. I glanced in the direction indicated, and saw a 
naked savage.” 
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a feeble joke, glancing behind me at Matthews 
to see whether or not he thought it funny, 
His face was drawn and distorted ; his eyes 
were half-closed. He seemed to be on the 
point of collapse. 

The sight steadied me. 

“We mustn’t quit, boy,” I told him, 
hoarsely. And as we leaned forward under 
the weight of our packs, I heard him 
muttering : ‘‘ Mustn’t quit—mustn’t quit.” 

The exertion required to force a way 
against the stream was so great that we 
could not continue, and were presently 
compelled to seek a passage through the 
bush, which grew so densely near the brook 
that we had to cut our way for a considerable 
distance. 

After that we had a little easier going, 
although there was no trail or track of any 
kind. What with wading against the current, 
chopping our way through the growths, 
and later forcing our way through a mass of 
vines and tangled branches, we were so 
weary that we called a halt some time 
before dark and proceeded to camp for the 
night. 

Farrel offered to take the first watch, 
but tired as I was I undertook the task, 
for I did not like the idea of him sitting there 
awake while the rest of us slept. I was at a 
loss to understand how we had passed 
through one night of his watching without 
injury, and was not disposed to take the risk 
of a second. Toward midnight, Howard 
telieved me, and I went to sleep. 

I was awakened by a loud shout. My 
eyes opened, but it was still so dark that I 
could see nothing. 

“Farrell !’’ The voice was Howard's. 

“Are you all awake ?’’ The query 
came in a shout from the ‘‘ Bear.” 

“Good hezvens, man, are you crazy?” 
Howard exclaimed. ‘“‘ What are you yelling 
for?” 

“‘T wanted to waken you—all of you,” 
answered Farrell. ‘‘ 1 thought you ’ad fell 
asleep.”” His voice was low now. ‘‘ There’s 
savages spyin’ upon us. I ’eard ’em just 
now. Remember they won't kill us by 
attackin’—they want us alive. They want to 
roast us with the breath still in us. We've 
got to be on our guard.” 

“* I believe he’s gone mad,”’ said Howard 
to no one in particular. ‘‘ 1 haven't heard a 
sound, and I’ve been sitting here straining 
my ears for one.” 

“Oh ‘ave it your own way,” growled 
the ‘ Bear ’’; and presently I heard him 
snoring. He didn’t deceive us, however ; the 
snoring was too loud, too forced, to be 
genuine. 

For a long time I lay meditating. What 
was the motive lying behind all this trickery 
of the ‘ Bear”? I was firmly convinced 
that he wanted the natives to keep track of 
us. There was his mysterious firing of his 
rifle at the hut ; the “ accidental ” discharge 
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of the weapon as he stumbled in the forest ; 
his action in arousing the flock of birds ; his 
shout in the night—what did it all mean ? 

I could find no answer to the riddle, and 
just as daylight was appearing I dropped 
off to sleep. I had dozed only a little while 
when again I was awakened by a hair- 
raising yell. The next instant two rifle-shots 
rang out. As I leaped to my feet, I saw 
Farrell dive into the bush and heard Howard 
yell to him to come back. 

“Shoot him!" I shouted savagely to 
Howard, at the same time. reaching for mv 
rifle. But the ‘ Bear’ had vanished. 
Matthews, too, had his gun in hand and the 
three of us stood watching the spot where 
Farrell had disappeared. 

Fully two minutes must have passed 
when the ‘“ Bear’’ reappeared, coming 
headlong through the growths. s 

“The savages are all around us!” he 
cried. 

I started to tell him what I thought of 
him, when suddenly Howard pointed to a 
nearby tree, an expression of horror on his 
face. I glanced in the direction indicated, 
and saw a naked savage swinging from a 
limb. Almost instinctively I raised my gun 
and fired. For an instant, the black clung 
there; then gave a yell and fell with a crash 
into the underbrush. 

After that we went mad, firing into the 
bush on all sides. Yells and howls testified 
to the fact that our efforts were not entirely 
wasted, and by the time we had ourselves in 
hand again there was silence in the jungle 
around us. 

We surmised that the natives had gone 
off to choose a spot where they could fall 
upon us unexpectedly. However, we had no 
alternative but to press forward, depending 
on our rifles to keep us from being taken 
alive. We were sure now that these skulking 
savages belonged to the cannibal tribe 
Farrell had mentioned so frequently, inas- 
much as they could have slain us easily had 
they desired, judging from the number of 
yells our shots had evoked. 

Yes, we decided ; they wanted us alive. 

I noticed the old fighting lust in Farrell's 
yes; and as I looked at him I wondered 
if he was not actually enjoying the 
situation. 

Walking as close together as possible, v. > 
started forward. Nothing happened. After 
three or four hours’ plodding we came upon 
another large swamp, which we had missed 
entirely on our way in. We paused, uncertain 
as to our course. 

After discussing the matter at length, 
we decided to cut through the swamp instead 
of working our way round it. It looked 
shallow enough, as do all swamps; but we 
realized that there was danger of our being 
swallowed up in some unlooked-for hole. 
Farrell, with grim determination, plunged 
into the mud and water, heading straight 
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for the opposite side. The rest of us followed 
close behind him. 

Fortunately for us, the water was no 
deeper than it appeared, and we were nearing 
the edge when Howard spotted a native stealing 
through the nearby bush. Halting, he raised 
his rifle and fired. The savage dropped with 
a scream; then silence reigned again. 

We looked at one another in consterna- 
tion, but no one spoke. Then suddenly the 
“Bear” began moving forward again. We 
were within fifty feet of dry land when several 
figures rose from the ground in front of us. 
Instinctively, I glanced to the right to see 
whether we were being surrounded. We were! 
On every side, except behind us, I could detect 
the figures of savages! i 

Just then there came a loud cry from 
Farrell. - It was a cry such as I have never 
heard from human lips, save in that one instance 
—a cry of mingled joy, hate, and triumph. I 
gazed at the ‘Bear’ with a vague feeling that 
he had gone utterly, hopelessly mad. He was 
pointing to the shore in front of us. I looked 
in the direction indicated; and with my first 
glance came understanding. There, before us, 
was the explanation of that strange cry. Massed 
on the shore of the swamp we-2 about thirty- 
five savages, and immediately in front of them 
was a giant with white skin! 

For a moment Farrell remained thus, 
pointing at the white; then slowly, without a 
word, he raised his rifle and fired. The giant 
tottered, threw his arms outward and up- 
ward, turned half-way round, and fell head- 
long into the swamp, the muddy water in- 
stantly closing over him. A hush fell upon 
the jungle, but only for a second, for presently 
the savages emitted a loud cry, like a wail of 
agony, and at once spears began dropping 
into the water on all sides of us. 

“There! That's done," muttered the 
“Bear,"” obviously communing with himself. 

¥ “Come back " shouted Howard. “We've 

“ got to retreat a little.” 

g “Retreat be hanged!’’ exclaimed Farrell. 
“Let's charge the devils!” He foamed at 
the mouth with impotent rage and cursed us 
for our lack of courage as Howard and I seized 
him and tried to drag him back. 

“Come out, you black fiends," he raved. 
“Come out and fight!” 

We stepped back into deeper water and 
the shelter afforded by the swamp bush. Spears 
“were still falling thickly about us. 

“They've given up the hope of taking us 
alive,” said Farrell, more calmly. ‘We've 
got their leader, and now they want us, dead 
or alive.” 

Standing there in the water, we proceeded 
to battle for our lives. Several of the savages 
advanced into the swamp, but we quickly 
stopped all attempts at rushing us, toppling 
the attackers over into the water with a steady 
and accurate fire. 
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Armed only with spears, clubs, and short 
grass-knives, they were practically powerless 
against our long-range weapons. Yet they 
were formidable-looking fellows, attired only 
in breech-clouts of beaten bark, or belts of 
grass-fringe. Each warrior wore, stuck through 
the septum of his nose, a bone four or five 
inches long, polished to a glistening whiteness. 

Strange to say, our deadly fire failed to 
create panic among them, although it certainly 
caused consternation and doubt. It was clear 
they were at a loss as to what to do, for presently 
those who had been hurling their spears at us 
from the sides of the swamp began working 
their way back toward the group in front. 
Many of them never reached their comrades, 
for our fire mowed them down in great numbers. 

This long-distance fighting was not at 
all to Farrell's taste, and soon, with a wild 
yell of ‘‘Charge!”’ he dashed out of the swamp. 
We followed, the blood singing in our veins, 
with no thought of our weary, aching bodies. 
As we proceeded we kept up a steady fire. 
Now, for the first time, the savages showed signs 
of panic. They hurled a few more spears at us, 
glanced wildly about them, and then darted 
away into the bush. Few of them escaped, 
however, for we were all good shots. As we 
stepped out of the water, bodies lay on all 
sides. 

Reaching the bank, Farrell laid his gun 
down, Turning back to the water’s edge, he 
grabbed the dead leader by the hair and with 
two chops of his grass-knife severed the head 
from the trunk. Holding it at arm’s length, 
he shouted: ‘‘There, Dad! I said I'd do it!” 
Then, cursing savagely, he flung the head far 
out into the swamp. 

Without comment, Howard took the 
lead toward the jungle, while Farrell stopped 
to wash his hands and the grass-knife. 

Matthews and I stood petrified until 
Farrell passed us with a curt ‘Come on, you 
two.'' Waking from our trance, we followed 
a few paces in the rear. 

As Howard pressed forward a wounded 
savage lying behind a bush raised his spear 
for a last throw at the victorious white man. 
Farrell saw him, and with a couple of leaps 
reached Howard's side and pushed him_ahead 
out of danger. 

The spear left the hand of the savage and 
struck Farrell in the fleshy part of the upper 
arm. For a moment he gazed at it with a dull 
sort of fascination; then he pulled it out and 
threw it to the ground with a snarl of contempt. 
Matthews swung his rifle round and shot the 
thrower dead. 

“Why didn't you bring a nurse with you?” 
growled the ‘Bear’ to Howard, as we left 
the battlefield behind us and pressed on our 
way. 

“You saved my life,” said Howard simply. 
“T'll not forget.”” 

“Oh, shut up!”, Farrell snarled. 
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We did not stop to examine his wound, 
which was apparently very slight, for we 
feared that the few natives who had escaped 
would fetch reinforcements and make short » 
work of us. When we halted to rest at sunset 
however, the ‘‘ Bear’s’’ arm proved to be 
badly swollen and 4 
inflamed. L 

Matthews, who 
had studied medi- 
cine, undertook to 
performsome rough 
surgery, Opening 
the wound and 
sucking it, after 
which he bathed 
the gash in strong 
antiseptic and 
bound it with strips 
torn from a shirt. 
Farrell looked curi- 


ously shamefaced 
during the  pro- 
ceeding. 


“No need to 
make all this fuss 
about a scratch,” 
he protested. 

He made no 
complaint the next 
day, though 1 
noticed that he 
had difficulty in 
using his arm. The 
Savages gave us no 
more trouble and 
we toiled on, a 
weary, hollow- 
cheekced crowd. 

Nuts and oc- 
casional wild fruit 
were plucked with- 
out stopping, and 
these, with water, 
formed our diet. 
We longed for fried 
yams and tea or 
coffee, but fear of 
attracting the at- 
tention of possible 

ursuers kept us 
rom starting a fire. 

Matthews 
stumbled over 
every little obstacle, 
weak from exhaustion and slow fever, but 
his indomitable courage kept him close to 
the leader. I also was racked with fever, 
and I babbled and fell, laughed and wept, 
got up and fell again; but always we 
went on. We stopped once and padded our 
shoulders with grass in an attempt to relieve 
their intolerable aching. At last Matthews 
fell, utterly exhausted. Beneath the weight 
of his pack he was unable to rise. I went to 
his aid, and was taking the “ poke ’’ from 
his back when Farrell pushed me aside, 
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“Give it ’ere,” he said, swinging 
Matthews’ load on top of his own, ‘“ Any- 
body’d think it was ’eavy.”” 

His manner was ungracious, but the 
action was one that the Farrell of a few days 
before would never have performed. He 
seemed to realize this, for he actually blushed 
—probably for the first time in his life from 
any similar feeling. 

He carried the double load for a long 
time, but I noticed that his eyes were losing 
their old fire, his step was growing less firm, 
and at last it seemed to be all he could do to 
keep pace with us. His wound, too, was 
giving him trouble. His arm was useless, and 
we began to fear that the spear had been 
poisoned. We pushed on till at last the 


‘im- 


darkness rendered further progress 
possible, and then we lay down to rest. 
During the night the ‘“‘ Bear’ became 
delirious ; and in the darkness we gave him 
water and filled him with quinine. He 
dropped off into a quiet sleep toward morning, 
and when he awoke declared himself fully 
able to proceed. He did not carry an extra 
Icad that day, though, and now and then 
we were obliged to help him with his own. 
When, at last, we had crossed the range, 
and were on the downward track. with the 
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end of our journey in view, the “ Bear”’ 
collapsed—suddenly and completely. No 
other man could have withstood the pain 
and the poison of his wound as he had done, 
and the dogged courage and determination 
which had kept him going thus far had been 
a constantly-growing marvel to us. 

We set to work and prepared a rough 
litter of boughs and leaves; but when we 
went to lift Farrell on to it, he protested. 

“It ain’t no use, ” he said, ‘‘ I’m done. 
You may as well leave me.” 

“Forget it,” answered Howard. ‘I 
guess none of us would have got through it if 
it hadn’t been for you.” 


“The spear struck Farrell in 
the fleshy part of the upper 
arm.” 


4 Farrell looked at him curiously. 
L “* Before we start again, I want to 

tell you something,” he said, in a 
weak yoice, strangely at variance with the 
old stentorian tone. ‘‘ You're the whitest guys 
I ever met, exceptin’ for my old dad; and I 
don’t want to pass out with you thinkin’ I 
tried to betray you to those devils 0’ man- 
eaters. Come in close, all of you.” 

We did as he requested, and he con- 
tinued :— 

““My old dad used to work for a 
scientist, and he went on all sorts of trips and 
expeditions into wild places. He tried 
sendin’ me to school, but I kept runnin’ 
away, and so he began takin’ me with him 


on most of his trips. We got to be mates, my 
old dad and me, and I learned a lot from ‘im. 

“Once we laid up in Melbourne for 
several months and I shipped to San Fran- 
cisco, expectin’ to be back by the time the 
old man was ready to set out again. While I 
was there I got into trouble and was sent to 
jail for a stretch o’ three years. Before I got 
out Dad went on that trip into this horrible 
country, where he was captured by those 
savages and the big Albino. 

“ | always felt that if I’d been with ‘im, 


the poor old man wouldn't have got 
caught; and I made up my mind some 
day or other to get the Albino and have 
my revenge. That was the real reason 


that brought me in ’ere. I didn’t care so 
much for the gold; I wanted that white 
cannibal. When we were ready to leave 
camp, as you know, I ’adn’t seen’im. That’s 


why 1 went into the bush after we ‘eard 
the tom-toms, that’s why I fired the rifle 
to let ‘em know where we was, and that’s 
why I scared the birds so as to keep the 
niggers on our trail. 

“You see, I was determined to get 
those man-eating devils and their leader 
before I left. I knew they wouldn’t kill us in 
a fight—that ain’t their way, at least until 
they see they can’t get you any other way. 
But I knew, if I told you what I was after, 
you would say I was bringin’ danger to you, 
so I didn’t tell you my game. And now I’ve 
got ’im—curse him!’ 

Late the following day a crowd of 
natives working in the yam-patch belonging 
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to the mission stared wide-eyed at a little 
party of gaunt-looking white men who 
stumbled down the trail toward them. Two 
of these whites bore a rude litter between 
them, while another walked at one side, 
waving a banana leaf over something that 
lay upon the stretcher. They moved like 
automatons, their feet squelching in their 
boots at every step. 

Kindly hands loosened the stiffened 
fingers from the handles of the stretcher, and 
kindly hearts ministered to the comforts of 
the weary adventurers and to the needs of 
the sick man—the hollow-cheeked, white- 
faced wreck who had once been a huge bulk 
of brawn and rounded muscles. 

Late that night we others, now feeling a 
little better, heard that Farrell had rallied, 
and we went in to see him. He held out his 
hands to us—a curious act for the ‘ Bear.” 
His eyes were strangely bright, and I could 
see that his moments were numbered. 

“T ain’t good at talkin’,” he said, in a 
low voice. “ And I like to make my speeches 
short. I guess the ‘ Bear’ is tamed !'” 

One by one we clasped his wasted 
hands, and with a smile of satisfaction he 
lay back. A few minutes later he looked 
up at Jack Howard, who was still holding 
his hand, and muttered something that 
sounded like “ Sister.’’ Then he heaved a long 
sigh, closed his eyes, and so breathed his last. 

We buried him about five hundred yards 
from the village, on a little knoll close to the 
beach. Matthews and the missionary made 
a wooden cross, on which they carved the 
words :— 

“ BEAR” FARRELL 
Died August, 1901 
Aged 27 
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and Howard stayed up most of the night 
adding the words, deep-cut with his pocket- 
ife :— 


“He gave his life for me.” 


Leaving the village for Port Moresby 
in a little coasting schooner, we changed 
enough of our gold there to take us to 
Brisbane. An island steamer took us to the 
latter place, and here we paid our gold 
into the bank. It weighed, if 1 remember 
rightly, sixteen hundred and sixty-four 
ounces, which meant a fraction over 
£1,500 each for the four of us. We had 
the credit sent ahead to Sydney, and then 
boarded the I//awarra, bound for the same 
port. 

We had already decided that the 
“ Sister ’’ Farrell had mentioned. -with his 
dying breath must be a Mrs. Morges, his 
only surviving relative, whom had 

reviously referred to on several occ2sions. 
he was married, he said, and lived in 
Lower George Street, Sydney. We hunted 
high and low for two days and_finall 
located her — dock labourer’s wife wit! 
eight children. We told her about her 
brother’s death and then, taking her to 
the bank, gave her Farrell’s share which, 
after paying expenses, left us little over 
£1,000 apiece. 

Much has happened since those far-off 
days, and I have never re-visited New 
Guinea, but often in memory I go over those 
times again and recall the strange sequence of 
events that led to “ Bear” Farrell's 
“taming ”’ and his untimely death. 


THE END. 


THE ROLLING BEGGAR 


From Hassan, in My- 
sore State, India, a 


us the curious photo- 
graph here repro- 
duced, taken at a 
religious fair. ‘‘ The 
man seen lying on the 
ground is a beggar,” 
he writes, “ and holds 
his beggar’s bowl in his 
hand to receive’ the 
offerings of the faith- 
ful. This man rolls 
along the ground from 
festival to festival, and 
has travelled several 
hundred miles in this 
way! He is regarded 
with great veneration 
by the villagers, and 
makes quite a good 
thing out of his uncom- 
fortable profession.” 


correspondent sends” . 
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Quickly and Easily 


Amazing New Belt Takes Off Fat Through Auto- 
matic Massage. Does Away With Heart-Straining 
Exercises, Disgusting Diets, Weakening Sweat-Baths! 
Makes You Look Thin While You Grow Thin. 


ee moment you put on this are filled with a wonderful new energy, 
wonderful new self-massaging belt. and look and feel 10 to 15 years 
your tis instantly reduced from — younge 
2 to 6 inches—but Beste still, you This amazing new belt marks a 
actually grow thinner day by d wonderful new freedom for stout men 
At the same time all your stomach —freedom from monotonous, heart- 
disorders, constipation, backaches and straining exercises—freedom from dis- 
shortness of breath generally disap- gusting reducing diets—freedom from weak- 
pear as the sagging internal organs ening sweat-baths, dangerous pills, and 
are put back in normal place. You — dreary self-denials! 


New Youth-Giving Belt 
Massages Away Fat 


This marvelous new kind of belt — effective pressure and gradually but 
known as the Weil ‘Scientific Reduc- surely inches of fat are massaged away. SPECIAL 
ing Belt produces the same results as TRIAL 


uy caper sae eri gute! er, Reduce the Way OFFER! 
and cheaper. The Weil Belt does edie nk eacerce 
not merely draw in 4 aist a Athletes Do full “description 
Tenia eet: and details ol 
make you appear thinner. The Weil Belt is made of the same the 8 eclal 10 


tually takes off the 
constantly r 


tissues. [t 


kind of scientifically treated rubber that 
is used by hundreds of professional ath- 
o letes and jockeys he it not only 
* 1 reduces quickly but at the same time 
tion that seems to melt away the preserves the rength. it is highly 
surplus fat. With every move you indorse althful principles | 


an Son ae where, Satisfact 
make, with ev breat Ms nteed or vour money instantly re. 


your abdomen receives thie 2 gentle Bite Sandiea without The Weil 
Co,. 701 Hill New Haven, 
Conn. 


THE WEIL COMPANY 

701 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN— Please send me, without obliga- 

tion, complete description of the Well Scientifie 


Reducing Belt und also your special 10-day trial 
otter 


WOME esis Diewesantce’s sashes’ seeeeeeeeee 
NGEIEIE SG ct canacuessnay, eced eb asee se sie wats 
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Afraid of 
But I Learned to Dominate 
Others Almost Overnight 


UDDENLY the boss turned to me an 
They all t 
in the silence I heard my thin, wavering voice 


what's your opinion?” 
speak and 


—and yee 
prepared to 
ve all our difieultics. 


wid that was the way it always was 
opportunities to show my ability 
was bashful, timid, and nervous: 
myself, how to put my ideas across. 


of my own voice! 


mmering and sputteriag a few vague phra 
‘Stoddard interrupted me and launched on a bril 
hie plan. all sat spelibg std ae he talked—my views wi 
¢ been studying the problem for mont! 
‘a sound, practical plan which I knew would 


queried, “* Well, Conroy, 
tened politely for me to 


Like a_ flash 
int description of 


being given 

id always failing miserably. 
never knew how to express 

In fact, | was actually afraid 


In ‘social life, too, I was a total loss —I was always the “left-over” 
—the one who sat back and watched the ot ‘iers have a good time. I 
eeemed doomed to bz an all around failure unless I could conquer 


What 15 Minutes 
a Day Will Show You 


How to talk before your 
club or lodge 

How to propose and re- 
spond to toasts 

How to address Board 
Meetings 

How to tell entertaining 
stories 

How to, make = political 
speec! 

How to make after- 
dinner speeches 


How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your mem- 
ory 

How to enlarge your 


vocabulary 

How to develop self- 
confidence 

How to acquire a winning 
personality 

How to strengthen your 
yin power and ambi- 


tl 
How to become a clear, 
accurate thinker 


my timidity, my bashfulness, my 
lack of poise ‘and inability to 
express myself. 


In 15 Minutes 
a Day 


And thea suddenly I discovered 
a new casy method which made 
me a_powerlul speaker almost 
overnight. I learned how to bend 


others to my will, how to domi- 
nate one man or an audience of 
tioasards. 


Soon Thad won 
romotion, popu- 
‘oday Tam able 
to rise to any occasion, to mect 
any emergency with just the right 
cords. And T accomplished all 
his by developing the natural 
power of spe -ch possessed by 
eryone, but cultivated by so few 
by simply spending 15 minutes 
a day in the privacy of my own 
home. 
There is no magic, no trick, no 
mystery about becoming a power- 
ful and convincing tal You, 
too, can conquer timidity, stave 
fright, self-consciousness and bash- 
fulness, winning advancement in 
salary, popularity, social standing, 
and success. It is the power of 


Own Voice 


forceful, convincing speech that causes one man to jump from 
urity to the presidency of a great corporation; another from a 
small, unimportant territory to a sales-manager's desk; another from 
the rank and file of political workers to a post of national importance; 
a timid, retiring. velf-conscious man to ¢ almost overnight into 
a popular and much applauded after-dinner speaker. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described in a very interesting 
and informative booklet, How to Work Wonders With Words. 
You are told how to pring out and develop your priceless “hidden 
knack"’—the natural gift within you—which 
will win for you advancement in position 


Bnd salary: popularity, social standing power, NOW SENT 


FREE 


and real success. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 1515, Chicago, Il. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1515, 

Chicago, Illinois | 
Please send me FREE and without obligation my copy of | 

your famous book, How to Work Wonders With Words. 


Name. 
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The Editor invites Travellers, Explorers, Tourists, Missionaries, and others to send in any curious or remarkable lographs 
merenal 


they may ha: For these, and for True Stories of Adventure. liberal payment will be made according to the value of 

Every narrati STRICTLY TRUE IN EVERY DETAIL, and a wattTeN STATEMENT TO THIS EFFECT wust be furnished. 
The author m possible, furnish portraits of the leading character or characters (even if it be himself), together with any 
other available hs and portraits of places, persons, and things which in any way heighten the realism and actuality of the 


hotograp! 
narrative. All Riss” should be typewritten. [very care will be taken of contributions, but the Editor cannot be held responsible for 
accidental loss or damage. All communications should be plainly addressed to the Editor, Wing Wortp Magazine, 8, Southampton 
Street, London, W. C., England. 

The American Edition of Tat Wink Wortp Macazinr is published monthly for George Newnes, Ltd., of London, by The In- 
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POCKET ADDING MACHINE $2.50 


Let this machine do your figuring 

It is with you in time of need. It will not make mistakes. Anyone can operate 
it. The BABY CALCULATOR is the lowest priced practical adding machine in the 
world. It will add long columns of figures, total bills, keep scores, and save time 
and energy in many other ways. It is practical, accurate, and simple. It does the 


work of $200.00 adding machines. Made of cold rolled steel. Will fit vest pocket 
or purse. Weight, 5 ounces. SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman $2.50 plus 
postage on delivery. FIRST COST IS THE LAST COST. If not satisfied after 
} ten day trial we will refund your money. 


BABY CALCULATOR MACH. CO., Box 592, Station A, CHAMPAIGN, ILLS. 
/ AGENTS!! SEND $2.50 AND GET SAMPLE MACHINE AND PROPOSITION 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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If You SELL _ VE-PO-AD 
THE NEW VEST POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


Men, here is a wonder! If you're look- 
ing for a rapid-fire seller—an item that 
sells for a popular price—an item that 
nets you 100% profit—an item that 
ay to 7 out of ro men—an item that 
sells itself on demonstration—I've got it! 
Is it any wonder that scores of my men 
are reporting sales of 


$200 a Week—Easily! 

Yes, that's what most of them are 
doing. Shapiro of California cleans up 
over $475 every week in profits. Many 
others do almost as well, and it’s easy 
work, for VE-PO-AD sells itself on 
demonstration. 

VE-PO-AD is without a doubt one of 
the cleverest, most ingenious inventions 
of the last 25 years. Just think of it! 
A complete and accurate adding machine 
that will do all the work of a $300 machine 

et fits into your vest pocket and retails 
for only $2.95! What's more, you make 
100% on every sale! You've never 
seen a specialty with a wider appeal, or 
one which actually does so much for so 
little money. VE-PO-AD is not a toy, not 
a novelty, but a practical, accurate, 
adding machine that counts clear up to 
999,900,999, operates like lightning, and 
can be cleared by a pull of the finger. 


Sells for Only $2.95 


It’s almost unbelievable that $2.05 
could buy so much. This remarkable 
invention is truly vest-pocket size. Only 


¥% inch thick, 5 inches long and 314 
inches wide. Handsomely bound in blue 
leatherette cover. Face is of etched brass. 
Works easily and silently. So simple a 
child can learn to operate it in three 
minutes. 


100% Profit for You 


Frankly, I don’t know of any other 
proposition which retails for $2.95 that 


will net you a profit of 100%. Yet that’s 
exactly what I offer you—1 Profit 
on every sale. And we stand back of 


you to the limit. Every machine is 
guaranteed mechanically perfect. It 
cannot get out of order. VE-PO-AD 
with ordinary care should last a lifetime. 

Just stop to think for a minute what a 
big field there is in your_own territory 
for an article like this. Everyone who 
uses figures is your prospect. VE-PO-AD 
will save time, and trouble and money for 
everyone. Every storekeeper on Main 
Street needs it—merchants, farmers, store- 
keepers, housewives—in fact, everybody 
will find VE-PO-AD a big aid in their 
daily use of figures. Surely, no other 
article has so universal an appeal. 


We Help You Sell 


You don’t have to be a star salesman to 
make money with VE-PO-AD, You don't 
have to be a smooth talker or present shrewd 
All you have'to do is demonstrate 
hine—it will sell itself. In order that 
handle the most possible business in 
rritory, we will furnish you free a 
special sales manual and a quantity of circu- 


RELIABLE ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


Dept. 655 


184 W. Washington St., 


Chicago, III. 


lars advertising VE-PO-AD over your name 
and other valuable helps. The coupon will 
bring you full details. 


Mail Coupon Today 
For Sample Machine 


There is only one way for you to appreciate 
what a money-maker VE-PO-AD will be for 
you, and that is to send me the coupon and let 
me put a machine in your hands so you can 
see it, use it and prove that all my claims are 
true," (Although VE-PO-AD sells regularly 
for $2.95, I will furnish you one at the special 
price of $1.45, with the understanding that 
this amount will be credited to you on your 
first order for five machines, or that if you can- 
not see the sales possibilities of VE-PO-AD, 
you can return this sample machine to me 
within ten days and your money will be re~ 
funded in full. There are no strings attached 
to this offer. It's genuine and 100% fair to 
you. If you are really interested in making 
Money and in earning a substantial, steady 
income, investigate VE-PO-AD today. Mail 
the coupon now and let me put you on the 
way to big money 
SPECIAL OFFER 

C. M. Cleary. Sales M@r., 
Reliable Adding Machine Corp., 
Dept. 655, 
184 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me one VE-PO-AD, for 
which T will pay postman the wholesale 
price of $1.45, plus a few cents delivery 
charges. (if you wish, you may enclose 
$1.45 and machire will’ be sent postpaid.) 
I understand that I may return this 
machine within 10 days and you will 


refund my money, or that you will credit 
me with this sum on my first order for 
five or more machines. 


Kindly menticn this m 


ezine when writing tojadvertisers! 
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The ManWho is 
Astounding 


America! 


What is the mysterious power wielded this man—a 
power he also shows others how to use? t is this new 
method which has started ls of despairing per- 
sons on the road to health, happiness and prosperity? 


“THOUSANDS. upon thousands have been turned 
away from the great theatres and auditoriums in 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, Denver, 
Boston, and practically every great city in America 
where Dr. Bush has been lecturing! These vast halls 
could not accommodate half of those who heard of 
his wonderful powers and had heard how he disclosed 
the secret of his powers to others! 

Those who were ill had been shown how to become 
well and strong by a method to which other mental 
science movements were as the first step in a mam- 
moth, far-reaching stairway. 

¢ worried and the nervous had been shown how to rise 
above their mental and nervous troubles in a single evening and 
how to attack and solve their problems with a keener mind 
unhampered by despair. 


An Astounding New Power 


But that wasn’t all. As wonderful as it is to have the secret 
of mental and physical health in one’s gra: there is a still 
greater force at work in the universe. This force can be 
harnessed in such a way as to bring us the MATERIAL things 
we want—money, power, influence, no matter what it is. And 
Dr. Bush has harnessed this force; has proved its value in hi 
own case; and has proved time and again that he can show 
others how to use this power. 

Long before the lectures were over the reports began to come 
in showing how quickly his audiences had been taught to use this 
wonderful power. Reports so amazing that they were investi- 
gated by Newspapers, Scientific Bodies, Medical Men, and 

ieties for Psychological Research—and found absolutely true, 

“By your method of visualization I secured the funds to build 
my-home,” writes one of Dr. Bush's Chicago listeners. Mrs. 
Mary Roberts of Denver writes, My salary was increased 407% 
in one week by following your paye ological method—and my 
Powers of salesmanship were UBLED.” “TEN Thousand 

ollars would not pay for the benefits I have received "' James C. 

Smith of Somerville, Mass, 
writes him. Another says, “I 
was making no money, my 


Partial List of Contents. 
Peyche-Analysis and the Su’- 
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Hew te Have Amazing Memery 
Hew to Destroy Fear—Man’s 


Worst Enemy 
What Is Love and How to Keep It 
Hew te Develop Personality 
How to Be Popular 
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Psychology of Health — Build- 
ing the Body Beautiful 

Long Life and Full of Pep 


health was bad and I was 
heavily in debt. Now I have 
a store of my own and am 
doing a good business. My 
family and myself enjoy the 
best of health."" A man who 
learned of this powerin Pitts- 
burgh—he had never earned 
more than $25 per week— 
stepped out the first month 
and made over $1000. Dr. 
Bush has thousands of let- 
ters like these. They are his 
proudest possessions. 


His Teachings Now 
In Book Form 


Dr. Bush's sole idea in 
giving these lectures is the 
same idea that actuated him 
in his earlier days before he 
had discovered this amazing 
new force. Then as an 
earnest and brilliant young 
minister of the Gospel he 
had refused honors and 
financial returns in order to 
apply his efforts where they 
would do good to the great- 


Dr. David V. Bush 


America’s Foremost 
Lecturer and Author 
on Psycholozy 


est number, His lectures are given for the same reason—to teach 
this new force to everyone who will learn. And to’reach 
still more people he has incorporated his lectures in an absorb- 
ingly interesting book, ‘Applied Paychology and tific 
Living," which will be sent, on FREE TRIAL, to any earnest 
seeker after knowledge. Luther Burbank says, “Applied 
Psychology appears to me the most practical and useful work 
which has been published on these and similar subjects.” 


-When You Need This Book 


Are you nervous or depressed? Do you feel old? Have you 
lost your grip? “Haye you'a worrying’disposition?. Have you a 
personality that fails to attract others? Are you timid? Are 
you misunderstood? Do others: seem inclined to give you al- 
ways the worst of everything? Do you lack the aggressiveness 
necessary to bring you position and power? Are you in ill 
health? Have you any chronic disease? Is anyone in your 
family or among your friends so affected? Are your children 
wilful and disobedient? ko 


Examine It Free! 


But no description can in to give you even an idea of the 
startling truths explained and proved in this wonderful Soc page 
book. ie very first page will be a revelation to you just as Dr. 
Bush's lectures have been a revelation to keen, thinking, 
analytical minds in every city. One enthusiast says, “It can be 
understood by everyone. And if everyone would read it and 
then use this new force, humanity 
would advance 5,000 years overnight.” 

But you will sole judge of this 
wonderful value. Mail the coupon. eD 
This remarkable book will be sent at APPLIED 
once, Read it for 5 days. Practice this Psycrorosy 
new force youreelf, At the end of that ‘AND 
time if you find it the most inspiring, the SCIENTIFIC 
most valuable means to ob LIVING 


which, as you will realize, pays only for 
and dis- 
therwise 
return the itself within s days and 
you will not owe a penny. But begin to 
enjoy the benefit of this new force at 
once. Mail the coupon today. DAVID 
V. BUSH, Publisher, Dept. 884, 225 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publish: 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Cl 


Plense send me a copy of “Applied Paychology and Scien- 
tific Living" for approval. I agree to remit $3.50 or remail the 
book in five days. 
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ings in spare time, 


Bring samples. Ki 


AKE TRA‘ 
Simple work good -pay 
icht Iron Works, Ard. & 


Bank Bide. 


DRAFTSMEN 


Four students can get pract. exp, 
time will select 2 for perm.. no 
ing $60 week to start. Mr. 
mon, Cheny & Hicks, Garland 

a.m 


‘WANTED—MALE 


Professions and 


ARCHITECTURA 
ERS AND DB 
High class, o: 
bank build 


DRAFTSMAN 
$400 Month 
ellent 


sive in short time 
es his worth. 
» Office in new 
hours; Dot 


opportunity f 
man to become sh 


1 will get preference 


KINDRED PRODUCTS CO. 


DRAFTSMAN 
DETROIT EDISON 


250 Month and Bonus 


We want four clean cut] are 


young men who have just 


MR, ORRINGTON 


DRAFTSMAN—TO 
paixtures. punches 


Geo. Frentress, a last year’s 


Easy Money! (ini 


the job now paying him § 


75 per month 


tion isn’t difficult after the Dobe course; it's the same work. 


at work on 
A drafting posi- 


CHOOSE YOUR J0B! 


ar 
and date 


Follow the line of work you like, but learn 
the right end. No work is done—nor even 
gun—without draftsmen. It’s draftsmen all 
concerns are after. Read the papers! 


DO YOU fianiine 


All building, engineering, or manu- 
facturing starts on paper. Single 
pe require thousands of draw- 

The simplest things you use 
were drawn before they could be 
made; the tools you handle; even 
the pipe you smoke, Everything you 
see around you was fitst a drawing. 
Here is your chance to take up 
drafting. You take my course right 
at home. I provide all the equip- 
ment that's required. We don’t use 
bocks, but instruments. Drafting 
is all done with fools. So it doesn’t 
call for “talent.” 


‘There's big money in draft Make 

Bo mistake about that! My former 

students are getting all the way from 

$250 a month as juniors, to sa 
e. 


month as 

SPECIAL OFFER: Os30"- 
ent classes are 

filled, I will give all tools and supplies 

even including Drafting table—wit 

out any additional charges! 


Scores of engineering firms and manu- 
facturers recruit their draftsmen from 
my classes. I haven't enough men now 
—and a busier season is coming. There 
fore, I make this offer to get action; a 
beautiful set of imported drafting in- 
atrumenta, all rules and tools, and a 
drafting table, frec of any extra expense 
to those who join-up at once. 


finished a good drafting] age, 
to fill vacancies cre- 

s in our 
t. Dobe 
Excellent 


of Extra Charge 


Read the 
Offer! 


professional set 

of instruments I’m 
offering; the same tools 
use myself. 


Hundreds of Dobe trained men could: fill any 
in the newspaper ads reprod: 
similar positions—and_bett 
could answer three of Theos 
Dobe. Think it over! You needn't decide now, but get 
your name in at once for this Tree offer! Clip coupon, 
and mail itt 


CHIEF, CRAFTSMAN DOBE 


marries Lawrence Ave. 
Chicago, IN. 


I I want your book Successful Drafts- 
manship while there ix still time to con- 

sider your special offer 1 all tools, 
[ taie 3nd’ supplies free of any extea 
| charge of any kind, 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertiscrs. 
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ADAGRAMS 


9 CENTS A WORD SN cate 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. PATENTED OR UN- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 129 Enright, St. Louls, Mo. 


BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. BEST RESULTS. 
WATSON _E. COLEMAN, Registered Patent Lawyer, Opposite 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


COMMENCE $1,900 YEAR. BECOME RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 
Men 18-35. Common Education suMcient with our coaching. 
Particulars free. Write immediately, Franklin Institute, Dept. 
R. 89, Rochester, N. Y. 


STEAMSHIP POSITIONS. EUROPE, ORIENT, ETC. GOOD 
Pay. Send stamped, addressed envelope for list. Box 31, Madison 
Square Sta., 1204 St. James Building, New York City. 


" DETECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE. WORK HOME OR 
travel. Experience unnecessary. Write George Wagner, former 
, Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, New York. 


$6-318 A DOZEN DECORATING PILLOW TOPS AT HOME. EX- 
Perience unnecessary. Particulars for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 
137, LaGrange, Ind. 


CLERICAL, FACTORY HELP, MECHANICS, TRADESMEN, ETC. 
If you are employed but desire to make a new connection either In 
your own locality or elsewhere, state sex, age, qualifications, en- 
closing ten cents (no stamps) for full particulars. Write Private 
Secretarial Service, Box 836-M, Loulsville, Kentucky. Not Agency; 
no postcards. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVUES, MINSTREL 
music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, recita- 
tluns, entertainments, musical readings, stage handbooks, make-up 
goods, Big catalog free. T. 8. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, 
Dept. 113, Chicago. 


AUTHORS, SONG WRITERS 


SONGWRITERS: LET ME FURNISH THE MUSIC FOR YOUR 
songs, guaranteeing you absolute eatisfaction. Copyrights secured. 
Submit your scripts for estimate and free advice. Walter W. New- 
comer, 1674 Broudway, New York. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORY IDEAS WANTED. $25-$500 PAID. 
Experience unnecessary; outline Free. Write Producers League, 
444, St. Louis 


WRITE SONG POEMS? ADDRESS GILLESPIE, DB, BOX 801, 
Cincinnatl, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS Wi '€ FOR FREE SAMPLES. SELL MADISON 
“‘Better-Made" Shirts for large Manufacturer direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience required. Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. 
Madison Mfrs., 564 Broadway, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED. HEAP MAKES $600 MONTHLY SELLING 
our new Gum and Peanut Machine to Merchants. No expertenca 
necessary. Big Commission. Salary and Commission to men who 
proveability, Hurd, Wholesale, Keystone Building. Kansas City, Mu. 


MIRRORS RE-SILVERED AT HOME. COSTS LESS. 6 CENTS 
per square foot; you charge 75 cents. Immense profits; plating like 
new, brassy, worn-off Auto parts, Reflectors, Tableware, Stoves. Out- 
fits furnished. Details Free. Sprinkle, Plater, 53 Marion, Indiana. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER BUYS GOLD 
Initials for bis Auto. You charge $1.50 make $1.35. Ten orders 
a day easy. Write for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 135, East Orange, N. J. 


$60.00 A WEEK. MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. BOOKLET TELLS 
how. Sample and plan .25c coin. The Hooaler Advertisers, 309 D. 
North Eighth st., Richmond, Indiana. 


POCKET BASEBALL SCORER, 6 REVOLVING DISCS. YoU 
need ae at every Ball Game. 25c. Painter, Box 725-W. Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, SOAPS, EXTRACTS, 
. Tollet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
Dept. 233, St. Louts. 


GET OUR FREE SAMPLE CASE TOILET ARTICLES, PER- 
fumes and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co. 
Dept. RW, St. Louls, Mo. 


KENTUCKY'S BEST LEAF TOBACCO. GUARANTEED 3 LBs. 
chewing. $1.00: 4 Ibe. best smoking, $1.00; 6 Ibs. medium smoking, 
$1.00. Pay for Tobacco and postage when received. Co-Operative 
Tobacco Growers, Hawesville, Kentucky. 


AGENTS GET IN THE ‘BIG MONEY” CLASS. WHY KNOCK 
on back doors trying to sell. Be a business man among buaineas 
men. Call on Offices, Drug, Cigar, Men’s Furnishing and General 
Stores. Sell at wholesale and make hundreds of dollars In monthly 
profits, Wonderful new neceasity Imported from the Orient. Selling 
like Blue Blazes, Write or wire quick for full details. G. F. Foster 
Products Co., 26 Industrial Sta., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


BEST QUALITY VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR IN 5 AND 10 LBS. 
pally: the Syrup 11 Ibs. to Gallon. Write for delivered prices by 
Express or Parcel Post. Bert Heath, Lock Box 133, Danville, 
Vermont. 


NEW WONDERFUL SELLER. COST 100, PROFIT $1.40. MONO- 
gramming Autos. Lifetime opportunity. Free samples. Monogram 
Co., B. 18, Worcester, Mass. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES ON PSYCHOLOGY, OCCULTISM, 
Astrology and allled subjects. Write Sherby Book Service, 5612 
South Marshfeld, Chicago, Ills. 


MATRIMONIAL 


LONESOME?—LET ME FIND YOUR IDEAL. ATTRACTIVE, 
wealthy members everywhere, Leola Lighthall'a Club, Box B-160, 
San Francisco, Callf. 


JOLLY YOUNG WIDOW. NICE APPEARANCE. GOOD EDU- 
cation, No dependents, real Homemaker and Cook. Has Means. 


jentleman, good habits and reference, Interested In marriage, 
please wrlte, No objection Small Town or Country Life. W. Ward, 
Box 771, Reno, Nevada 


SONG POEM WRITERS—WRITE RAY HIBBELER, D18, 2104 N. 
Keystone Ave., Chicago. 


DOGS, RABBITS, &c. 


DEERHOUNDS, IRISH AND RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, NOR- 
wegian bear dogs, foxhounds, counhounds, bloodhounds: big, Inter= 
esting, highly illustrated catalog, 10 cents. Ruckwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Ky. 


LADY WORTH $165,000. BEAUTIFUL HOME. DESIRES MAR- 
riage. (Florence), Box 100, Detrolt, Mich. 


GIRLIE, PRETTY, VERY WEALTHY, BUT SO LONESOME. 
League, Box 39, Oxtord, Florida. 


FREE PHOTOS, DESCRIPTIONS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Many wealthy, correspondents everywhere. Cecil Collins, B211, 


Vancouver, Wash. 
eee 


CORRESPOND—MARRIAGE, PASTIME. STAMP PLEASE, 
Zano Agency, Box 1904, Chicago, TIL. 


oo 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


MATRIMONIAL 


MARRY—JOIN THE HIGH CLASS SELECT CLUB. MANY 
wealthy, honorable, refined a 
descriptions free in plain sealed envelope. Satisfaction assured. 
po 9 established, reliable. People’s Club, Box 94, Los Angeles, 


MARRY. CORRESPOND WITH CHARMING, REFINED LADIES 
wishing to marry; many worth $1,000 to $50,000; postage appreci- 
ated. Address Prof. Ward, Box 513, Valley, Nebraska. 


MARRY. PERSONAL SERVICE GUARANTEES QUICK, SATIS- 
factory results. The leading, most reliable club invites you. Thou- 
sands wealthy; attractive members everywhere. Confidential; 
Geacripsions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753 W, San Francisco, Call- 
% i 


MARRY. SWEETHEARTS EVERYWHERE. MANY WEALTHY, 
pretty girls. Ladies, gents, write. (Stamp.) Doris Dawn, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARRY. RESULTS AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Many wealthy and refined members. Particulars sent to Ladies 
and Gentlemen in plain, sealed envelope. Up-to-date and reliable. 
Midwest Club, 2058 Yale Ave., Maplewood, Mo. 


WIFE GUARANTEED. PAY WHEN MARRIED. WRITE A. 
Everley, Western Springs, Ills. 


MARRY—FREE PHOTOGRAPHS, DIRECTORY AND DESCRIP- 
tions of wealthy members. Pay when married. New Plan Co., Dept. 
103, Kansas City, Mo. 


FIND YOUR SWEETHEART! CONFIDENTIAL INTRODUC- 
tions, vast membership. Write Anna Franz, 949 Montana St., 


MARRY IF LONELY. FOR RESULTS TRY ME. BEST AND 
most successful “Home maker." Hundreds rich wish marriage 
soon. Strictly confidential; most reliable; years of experience; 
descriptions free. The Successful Club, Box 556, Oakland. Calif. 


MARRY—MARRIAGE DIRECTORY WITH PHOTOS AND DE- 


photos. Bonafide Co., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo. 


CHARMING YOUNG WIDOW WORTH $38,000.00 WISHES EARLY 
marriage. Club, B-1022, Wichita, Kansas. 


EXCHANGE LETTERS, MAKE NEW FRIENDS; PRIVATE IN- 
troductions; particulars FREE. Ladies and gentlemen, write Good 
Fellowship Club, Reading, Pa. 


HUNDREDS SEEKING MARRIAGE. IF SINCERE, WRITE MRS. 
F_ Willard, 3004 North Clark, Chicago, Illinois. Stamp appreciated. 


LONESOME? MAKE DESIRABLE FRIENDS BY MAIL, JOIN 
old honest club, get results, not promises. Stamp. Elsa Thorpe, 
Box 42, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL LONELY LADIES, MAIDENS, WIDOWS, ALL AGES, 

many rich, copy of correspondence magazine, photos, names and ad- 
dresses for $1.00. Magazine free. The Bugle, (CF), 811 North 
‘LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MARRY. MANY RICH. PARTICULARS FOR STAMP. H 
ness lies in married Iife, confidential, reliable. F. Morrison, N-3053 
W. Holden 8t., Seattle, Wash. 


LONELY LITTLE WIDOW, TIRED LIVING ALONE. VERY 
wealthy. I dare YOU write! M. U. Club, Box 305, (10), San 
Francisco, Calif. 


LONELY? JOIN OUR CLUB, MEMBERS EVERYWHERE. 
Many wealthy. Samarkand Club, Box 87, Inglewood, Calif. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED. HAVE LADIES WORTH $60,000, 
gentlemen $75,000. Box 100, Detroit, Mich. 


MARRY—BIG, NEW DIRECTORY WITH PHOTOS AND DE- 
scriptions. Free. National Agency, Dept. E., Kansas City, Mo. 


ANYONE DESIRING MARRIAGE, PLEASE WRITE R. CHAM- 
bers, Beulah, Manitoba, Canada. 


BRITISH GIRLS DESIRE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS. 
Proposition Laslare, 16, Cambridge St., London, 8. W., E) 


a 


LONESOME? JOIN SALTAIR CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
beautiful girls, widows, many wealthy, desire marriage, Box 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

WIFE GUARANTEED EVERY MAN JOINING MY CLUB. 
Bertha M. Floyd, Western Springs, Illinois. Particulars for stamp. 


CHARMING YOUNG WIDOW WORTH $38,000 WILL MARRY. 
Write Eva, B-1022, Wichita, Kansas. 


MARRY. HUNDREDS SEEKING MARRIAGE. REFINED, HON- 
orable members everywhere. Confidential. The Friends’ Club, 
Box 97, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


ee ea | | ae 


nar 
Fienat ‘Correspondence ‘Sehoots Car 


“There’s One Man 
We're Going to Keep” 


“Ed Wilson, there, is one of the most 
ambitious men in the pian I notice that 
he never fools away his spare time. He 
studies his International Correspondence 
Schools course every chance he gets. 


“It’s been the making of him, too. He 
hasn’t been here nearly so long as Tom 
Downey, who was laid off yesterday, but 
he knows ten times as much about this 
business, 


“I'm going to give him Tom’s job at a 
raise in salary. He's the kind of man we 
want around here.” 


‘OW do you stand in your shop or office? Are 
you an Ed Wilson or a Tom Downey? Are you 
going up? Or down? 


No matter where you live, the International Cor- 
respondence Schools will come to you. No matter 
what your handicaps or how small your means, we 
have a plan to meet your circumstances. No matter 
how donited our previous education, the simply- 
written, wader fully-illustrated I. C. S. textbooks 
make it ony to learn. 


This is all we ask: Without cost, without obligat- 
ing yourself in any way, put it up to us to prove how 
we can help you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 


a ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3711-D, Scranton, Penna. 


‘Without cost or obligation, please tell me oe Tecan for 
the Mtubject before whieh barked an X: 


position or in the subj 
BUSINESS TRAINING counsEs 
Salesmanship 


‘Management 

Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Better Letters 
‘Traffe Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law |Business 

(including C.P.A.) [JCivil Ct ce Clerk 
[Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mi 
Bookkee} |Common School Subjects 


High School Suber 
‘Mlustrating 


tect 
Areliltestsr Blue Prints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 


Chemistry 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Navigation 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


‘ould sond this coupon to 


Kindly mention this megazine when writing to advertisers. 


nadian, Limited, Gtontreat, Banada. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


SUNDRIES 


QUALIFY FOR $150-$300 RAILROAD JOBS. FIREMAN, BRAKE- 
man, Baggageman, Sleeping Car or Train Porter. 899 Railway 
Bureau, East St. Louls, Illinois. 


‘TEN CENTS IN COIN WILL BRING YOU A BEAU- 


READ THis. 
Model, size 5 x 3. J. Kostofl, 


tiful photograph of a French Artist's 
8315 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STOP, LOOK, LISTEN. $1.00 ARTICLE FREE. SEND YOUR 
own photograph at once. Want one from every Boy and Giri in 
‘The United States. I will have it reproduced on a dainty, pocket 


mirror. The finest Art Pictures in the World. This isa sample to - 


prove my work. Private Elvin Pauley, P. O. Box 46, Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky. 


RAZOR BLADES, DOUBLE EDGED, STANDARDIZED. MADE 
of highly tempered steel. Three holes. Fit Gillette Razors. 30 
Blades One Dollar, F. Arnold, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 


Rods & Reels, Field G! 
ments and Furs. Send the article with a letter, 

you our best offer by return mail. E, Wanger & Co., (Dept.-W), 
doz Market St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


UNDERGROUND TREASURES. SIMPLE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
te locete Free vooklet explains. J. Santachi, 6936 Dante Ave., 
joago, Il. 


eer REPAIR FOR TIRES AND TUBES; 

supersedes zation saving of over 800%; put it on cold. 
tt Voleanises I ttselt two minutes and is guaranteed to last the life 
of the tlre or tube; sells to every auto owner and accessory dealer. 


BEST SELLER. J Jem Ru! 


‘For particulars how to make big money and free sample, address 


. Amazon Rubber Co., 206 Amazon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARN $6.00 EVERY HOUR MONOGRAMMING AUTOMODILES. 
It's easy with our gold transfer letters. Cost .05c, get $1.50. 
Sample Free, “ Ralco,” 1043 Washington, Boston, Mass, 


MEXICAN MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, CARTRIDGE BELTS, 
lariats, sombreros, horse hair goods. List free. Ingersoll Leather 
Co., 411 Fannin, Houston, Texas. 


WOMEN THERE'S DOLLARS AND SENSE IN PREVENTION. 
64-page book, 10c; worth $1.00. Sterling Specialty, Box 1153-E, 
Chicago, Ills. 


SPORTING GOODS, BOOKS, BOUGHT, EXCHANGED. LIST 
for stamp. Harold Spraker, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


ARE YOU OLD AT FORTY? SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON 
page 15 of this issue. The Electro Thermal Company, 1257 Main 
Btreet, Steubenville, Ohio. 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT CURED OR NO PAY. $1.50 IF 
cured. Remedy sent on trial. Superba Company, N-9, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


ART OBJECTS, SPECIAL BOOKS, PICTURES, ETC. 
ulars Free, O. W. Miller, 125Y Church St., New York. 


PARTIC- 


ART PHOTOS, NEW SERIES, STUDIES, BEAUTY OF NATURE, 
latest catalozue, and splendid samples for $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. 
V. Molrenc, 73 Ave, de la Republique, Montrouge (Seine), France. 


CALIFORNIA FOLDERS, COLORS, 18 NOTED SCENES, WITH 
Villa Dollar, 12¢ coin. Studio, 1130-10th, San Diego, Calif. 


ARTICLE COST .06C SELLS QUICKLY FOR $1.00. PARTIC- 
ulars free. Chas. E. Tate, Tama, lowa. 


RUTH." ON HANDSOME DOUBLE MAT6x10. BEAUTIFUL 
art work. French model, life pose, fulllength. 25¢ prepaid. Waure- 
pres, Wauregan, Coun, 


NEW. 


ASCENT span PLUG 


Visible Flash 


Just Out— amazing javention— 
Beacon Lite Spark Pi You 
== see the flash of each explosion in 
Se the gyltnders. ‘Tells which are fring right- 
> Greatest improvement in spark 
SSS since gas engines were invented. von 
> derful gas savers. WEE money. 


‘9Q4 to make with new 
sure-fire plans. Sells on 


sight to, ery auto owner. Phillips, Ont., 
writes “ Said: 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yes- 
terday. Rush 10 dozen.” Write for sj Spe 
=~ cial Free Demonstrator Offer and FR 
A7RN deal to Introduce these wonder co plugs io 
your territory. Write quick—tod: 

CENTRAL PETROLEUM COMPANY. 

1304 Century Bullding Cleveland, Ohie 


8 BIG BOOKS 
on Electricity 


Here ts an amasing offer on 8 big electrical boo! prim ful of of a4 
ing and valuable facts and illustrations cae icity; facts that wil 
increase your pay if you learn how to use th 


SHIPPED FREE 


To make It posalble for every man with « spark of ambition in his 
make-up to it by this easy way of learning. 3 we have set aside a 
Thatted number of cotaplete cers to be scat FREE, without penny 

own. Look ks over; read them and see how com! and 
thoroughly all subjects are treated and yet how plain and easy to 
understand. ‘Take ten days to do this and then if you don't realise 

ow helpful and profitable they can be to you, send them back. IC 
however, your own good Judgment proves their value and you ses 
how profitable having them will be, Just send us $2.00 and $3.00 
Der month until the special price of only $29.80 is paid. 


Facts That Increase Your Pay 
Knowing means earning. The man thi 
or knows where to get it, ALWAYS oere tk the most money. 
's your opportunity, your chanoe to get into th 

You don't have to read the books through; the }iffy index is complete 
and simple. YOU CAN PUT YOUR FI a, RR ON THE FACTS 
YOU WANT TO KNOW IN A FEW SECONDS. 

Get these books now, don't hesttate—no offer could be more lberal. 


MEMBERSHIP FREE 
In addition to this unusually complete set of 8 full volumes bound 
In new fexo covers. we will for a limited tme include & certineste 
of consulting membership in the American Technical 
Gul cntltie You to FREE consultation service” Twenty highly paid paid 
experts will be ready to help vot you, entirely without cost to you 
Don't let this opportunity slip by; send for your books NO’ Use 
the coupon below. 


MERICAN TECHN 
YOatnay esti ene the’ polled Electri If I Mike them I 
tend yau 6 00'In tan days after chemaid fs 

Stly £6'h0 bien Been pads otherwieo t will retura the Sooke and wil bee 


Address. 


=n 
.00 per month ent | 
‘owe 


City 
Employed by. 
Reference 


! 
| 
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Buy Direct from Maker—Save Dealers’ Profits 
The Pocket-Pen would cost you $7.50 if you bought it in a retail store, because the 


retailer and the wholesaler would both have to make a profit on it. Now—Iinstead This is the 
of selling it in the old-fashioned way we sell it direct to you and give YOU the Banker's 
$5 we would otherwise pay the middiemen. Not only that, but we have per- Oversize 
fected a simple plan under which you ean easily get the Pocket-Pen Pocket-Pen. 


entirely FREE, as explained below. 
A Sensational Pen—at a Sensational Price 


The Poeket-Pen is a big, handsome. dignified, oversize pen—equal in service 
and smart appearance to the most expensive pens. Do not judge It by its 
price alone. If you compare it with the highert pi pens r) 
smoothness of writing, quality of materials and craftsmanship, richni 
of appearance and refinement of finish, then you will not want t 
pay $5 more in a store. 


A Genuine $7.50 Value for 


14 Karat Gold 


Iridium 


K,  fool-proof, 


leak, blot 


prem 2IMEN 

tor someone Pocket Pens 
z3 are real 

Sener tee. Bargains 


fects credit on your 


oun prod tate AES 250 Nei ss srcscns 


blotting 


Alled band 


The Choice of all pro“ 
fessions—Bankers—- 
Lawyers — Doctors — 
Writers — Teachers — 
Clergy. 


Free Trial at Our Risk! 


We want you to test the Pocket-Pen for 10 days at our risk. 
Prove every claim for yourself. Satisfy yourself on every point, 
If you are not pleased in every way with your bargain, simply 
return it for refund of your deposit. You are under no obligation 
to keep it. We take all the risk. 


How to Get a Pocket-Pen 


FREE! 


nd for pen and hand post- 


00. 

With the pen you will re- 
eeive FREE 5 Rebate Coupons, 
each good for 50 cents on the 
purchase of a pen. 

3. Sell. these coupons to your 
friends and p the mon 
Thus you get your money bac 
When your friends see your hand. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—or Your Money Back at Once 


Rush This Coupon To-Day 


"MEN MFG. co, 
1 135 Liberty Str. Dept. :wW-5 
New York, N. ¥. 


some pen they will all want one. | Gentlemen 

(We will send you as many more Please send me a Pocket-Pen for which I will 

free coupons as you may want,) pay the postman $2.50 when he brings it. Send 
also the 5 free rebate coupons which Tam 


allowed to sell at 50 cents each 
not fully satisfied after ten days’ trial you agree to return 
FREE Your name engraved on your pen free | my money in full. (If you prefer you may send money order 


if you send payment (§2.50) with your or check for $2.50 with order. Safe delivery guaranteed.) 
(order.. Print the name plainly, é 


| xame fisnabeniels a aeaees 

| 

5 Year G antee |s et Pe ene 

C tificate with every pen. Satisfaction Bey peagstiePeat een tedes a eseesence peice 
ak jouer 
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Why Foot Pains 
Go in 5 Minutes 


Five minutes is now the time limit forfoot point the toes straight ahead, cau: the 
‘end leg pains. Reports from people w! arches to take their natural position. 7 


‘and bac! 
caused by feet out of order. A muscle is put just where it belongs. 
‘wonderful new, scientific invention, known Fairyfoot Cushions are very flexible, and 
as Fairyfoot Cushions, has while i 


very i er them s' support the 

Prove without a penny’s risk readjusted arch. 

‘that this great invention Stiff metal devices can't give 

‘the same for you. abs: kind of prewure and 

3 strengthening exercise. 
What Ails Your Feet fact merely as supporte and 
the become weaker. ‘They iy Send No Money 

arch of the foot. Even one of eg eh veo ee So sound are the scientific principles oa 

‘these bones getting out of place experts, They are heavy and ‘which Fairyfoot Cushions are made, so re- 

pote abnormal strain and pres- by experts, They are heavy and —Tharkable have been the revalts obtained in 

sure on the muscles and nerves— mere makeshifts. hopeless” cases, that we gladly cand them 

Sie le diplaceent” of these qekoason’ghavatondjast Fairy. OF oo cular price i $3.00, bat for a limited 
Jess than an cunce. Fairyfoot time we offer Fairyfoot Cushions for only 


$ 
ul 
ih 
fee 
ae 


an 
Cushions are made 98. 1y when postman brings them 
are in SOdiffer- $1.08. Pay only when postman 


shoes sizes daintiest yu can send in 

The weight of thebodyie thrown Spt izes to fit the, deintiest —ither way. Make the b-minute test — see 

eat of balance and the foot is fytmadetorcrdct appliances to how quickly the pains go. Then wear them 
often crowded down into the for. * 14 days and if not satisfied return them and 
hoe, causing bunions, corns, ET set also regain their We Tefund your money. Send coupon today. 
calluses, ingrowing toenails, correct shape. The instep.the [“POOT REMEDY CO. 

Bhd the shoes besonte miasbapers heel, the sons all etsy in theie 22nd Street and Millard Avenue 
Sn riser et tbe heck EoPthaemmepervoursstering | eamattt Sut of fo Send mabe 
‘Then youhave agonizing pains has Results are ei 2 of Si 

fn the feet and often leg Paine, mediate. Guaranteed. In + sores, es ma 

pao ieee he ee aio 


refund my money. 


: | 
fede will return the Cushions re 


. 
eee that your foot is fiat—it 
Febtbut fe teretiese pai tll ou tat Any pain 
How Fairyfoot Cushions 7atewsy. 2 these 
Bostic sin! Sekoet Ta ceare oeeetrees Eoidon Cat Sit | Size Shoe.Width..-- 18, | 
minicd Vy arthopediets. and thyelciams)  Cashione will correct the cause of the trouble I check OMan OWoman OBoy OGin | 
‘tring relief by “positioning” the feet. They end then the pain must go, —_—= —— —— 
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Full Year to Pay 
All transactions 


strictly confidential 
10 Days Free Trial 


“Royal Book ot Gems” 


Thousands of special values im 
jenuine diamonds, watches and 


heat evade 17 
and apr 4 fe 
Mocimemuarantes, Featured at 
$200 


MASFiery bios mbite dia. 

mond! 7 IBKt. white 
p tarved, baad 
mounting 


MAS—Three perfectly match. 
ed blue white diamonda set in 


Established 1895 


RoyYAt DIAMOND & WaTCH Co. 


Address Dept. 1615 170 Broadway, N.Y. 


It Cured His Piles 


Without Operation or Pain 


FREE TRIAL TO PROVE IT HEALS 

Retleves and Prevents 

“I suffered for years with piles and am 
cured, thanks to the Page Internal Pile 
Remedy. They cured me when all else 
failed,"' says J. H. Meuller. Glendale, Ohio. 

Costly, painful, dangerous operations are 
‘unnecessary—Piles can be healed if treated 
internally. The Tablets, the combination 
‘ method, stop piles. Ointments and salves 
4. H. Mouller sione will never cure Your piles—you must 
treat the cause, treat internally. rite for Free Test 
package—to prove its worth. Send no money—it is free. 


E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 247 Page Bidg., MARSHALL, MICH. 


BEAN’S 
New Indian Moccasin 
$ 2 85 
Postpaid 


Strictly hand 
made. Worn by In- 
dians and whites since Maine was made a State. Lots 
of factories make moccasins, but if there is a better 
one, I have yet to see it. 

Sizes: Boys’, 3 to 6; Men's, 6 to 12. 

Colors: Black and dark oiled tanned. 

Send for free sample of leather used in these moc- 
casins and CATALOG. 


L. L. BEAN 
17 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


Men: ‘Women BoysanGirls 
Earn Money This Easy Way 


Start now, send 40 in stamps for 
trial box. Can be sold for $1.00, 


Over $3.00 profit om ench dosen n boxes, 
Very easy to sell—You ean not 

JONES ART GREETING caRDS 
2230 N, Racine Avenue, Chicago 


Money. 


Eee eee or DoF teeoey Back. Federal 
414 Broadway, New York, Dept, E112 


Mount Birds 


Learn at home by mail, to mount birds, 

animals, game heads; tan furs, rege 

and robes. Complete lessons. Bastly and 
quickly learned by men, boys and women. 


ta 
is 20 years old — 76,000 
atigate today. Write for Free Book, 


Reread 2005 ued ie, 


MISS LOLA! THE BARE DANCER 


For gentlemen oy If fyou want to enjoy some fun—get Miss 
Lola—She knocks ‘ Dead. 265¢c coin, postpaid, sealed. You 
got $5.00 worth fun for 25e 


FRENCH GIRLS PHOTOS! 


The Best Liked Photos tn the World. Fosed by the most 
beautiful living models with wonderful ‘stonishing Forms, 

High grade le posroarde that Look Life Like. Imported ‘trom 
France. $1.00 postpaid, sealed. Order a set today, and 
you'll ‘want more, 


FRENCH LOVERS PHOTOS! 


Real Life Photos, by the moet Handsome French Girls 
and Fellows in Romantic, ing, Teasing, and Hugging Poses, 
showing the art of French love making, High le color 
unted Sosteards’ that look Ife like. 10 ae $1.00, Bostpatd, 
sealed. Order @ set today, you'll be vé leased with 
Carrs, Novelty House, (WD-M) Box 1 lew Haven, Conan. 
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Think of it!—the famous Excelsior telescope cut to $1.49. Thou- 


sands of people all over the world formerly paid much more. 


This marvelous 3-foot, 16 power telescope 
is the equal in power to binoculars sell- 
ing in ligteorane retail stores for as 
much as $15.00. 


Brings Distant Objects 
Right Up to You 


Campers, hunters, trappers, 
ers, tourists can have lots of 
pleasure and profit with the 
Excelsior. It, brings  dis- 
tant objects right up close 
to you. 


found only on 
telescopes ‘selling 
for $15 and more, 


STARTLING SPOTS 
ON THE SUN 


“Satisfactory beyond ex- 


LOOK AT pectation."—H. D. Reed, 
THE MOON ay City, Mich. 
“Would not take $5 for 


it."—Thomas L. King, 
Lunmah, S. D. 


“If I could not get 
another would not 
sell it rk 


ee 


The moon is an The sun is patched with mys- 
earth like ours. It . 


hasmountains,cra- three mi terious spots which scientists say 
ters. Discover the cause weather disturbances, Study 


riv and canals / these spots through the Excelsior. 
Maris See toate ; ff It's fascinating and instructive. 
Pn ene aad $1,000 Bond Money Back Guarantee 


You must be satisfied with your Excelsior 
or we refund your money at once. We have 
on deposit with our bank $1,000 to back our 


guarantee, 
Brass Bound 


The Excelsior measures 12 inches when closed, and 
3 feet extended, and each section is brass bound and 
brass capped to protect against dirt, dust and grit, 
CLIP COUPON Now 

Better fill in and mail coupon now as there are only 
1000 of these Excelsior telescopes left at this remark- 
able price of $1.49. SEND NO MONEY, Pay postman 
$1.49 plus few pennies postage, 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 
90 Chambers Street Dept. WW-1 NEW YORE 


FREE 


pleiataiaialeleletetetet tt Leh 
KIRTLAND BROS,, 2 

90 Chambers St., New York, Dept. WWe1. ' 
Send me an Excelsior telescope with free Solar & 
€ piece. I will pay postman $1.49 plus few # 
vennies postage on arrival. If I am not satisfied 
ou_are to refund my money at once, 

Free Sporting Goods Catalog with each order 


you sen 


Pin Sealg 44 

carrying g A‘ 
case with shoulder g ( 
Straps. Fe ee ee 
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IGNORANCE is 
Che Breakers THE CURSE of GOD! 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. But Knowledge Leads to a Wealth of All 
Right on the Boardwalk Things 


If you are looking for the shortest, easiest path to suc- 
Preferred— cess in Mfe—health, wealth, love and everything else you 


long for, then you are certainly in need of that profound 
knowledge which will give you undreamed of POWER— 
power to work magic in your le, to give you control over 


in winter and all seasons 
all conditions and circumstances, to give you a secret and 
—by those who know and want the extremely potent Influence over the thoughts and actions 
of others. 
best . . . either upon the American 
or European plan . . . and sensible 


rates withal. 
For the Breakers Guests 
Sea Water Baths Golf Privileges Che Damp of Knowledge 


Afternoon Teas , BELLEVILLE, ONT., CANADA 
Orchestra Dancing 


Garage on Premises 


Winter Sports and 
Attractions Get Rid 
Roller Chairing on the Boardwalk f of Your F A T 


Golf Horseback Riding e 
Ocean Piers Swimming Pools ' Free Trial Treatment 
‘| Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-re- 


Theatres Motoring duced” offer. I haye successfully reduced thou- 


etc., etc. sands of persons, without starvation diet or bur- 
densome exercise, often at a rapid rate. 
JOEL HILLMAN JULIAN A. HILLMAN Let me send you proof st. my expense, 
President Vice-President DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 


State of New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Desk M 


MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103d St. 


(Subway Express Station at Door) 


NEW YORK CITY 


Near Riverside Drive 
Central Park, Theatres 


and Shopping Sections 


Single room, running 
water $2.50 
Single room and bath $3 
Double room, bath $5 per day 
Handsome suites of 2, 3 rooms 


Dinner de Luxe $1.35 served 
in Blue Room and Grill 


Exceptional Orchestra 
M. P. MURTHA, Mgr. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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at AU . Gin 
Own: 
Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments. You 
get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch—lInsured for 
a lifetime —direct from the maker at lowest prices ever 


named on equal quality. Send at once for FREE Book 
of advance Watch Styles. 


91 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-the Insured Watch 


Choice of 54 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green gold or 
T WATCH white gold effects; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochronism and 5 positions. 
FREE! BATCH Direce'to you from the factory—the greatest watch value in America today! 


For a limited ti e + Send d get a f this book— 
fering atcatifai Waren Write for Style Book! Fast eoieea en Pedaadhateence 
a a et aed styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and Dials. Read how you can buy a 21 Jewel 

mer Ansths Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the maker—save big money—and pay for it 


eee. = while you are using it. Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styles and 
watch values. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it lasts. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept.K39 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


r------+------ 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 


Dept. K39 South Bend, Indiana 
Please sena me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
| Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 
If you live in Canada send your inquiry | 
1, 2ot Ganadianapices Windsor, Ontario. 


O Check here for Ladies’ Watch Folder. 
Style, O Check here for Jewelry Folder. 


Thin Medels oa oe me ee ee ee ee 


older show- 
ot W. 7 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


THE 


BEAN’S 


Camp Shoe 


Very light, low, moccasin 
style shoe for camping, 
canoeing and general 
outing. Soft mahogany 
Elk leather with oil- 
tanned moccasin sole. 
Wear it indoors asa slip- 
per or out as a moccasin. 
Rubber counter per- 
mits flattening without 
breaking. 


722 


Postage Free 


Send for catalog and free 
sample of upper and sole 


L. L. BEAN, 5,280 Maine 


Stop hid ped 


Wonderful Treatment Helped Faithful Wife to Save 
Husband When All Else Failed. 


Try it FREE 


Wives, mothers, sisters, 
itis you that the man who 
drinks Whiskey, Wine or 
Beer to excess must depend 
upon to save him from a 
ruined life anda drunkard's 

SD, off grave. Take heed from the 
é : thousands of men going to 
< ® ruin daily through vile boot- 
legger's Whiskey, and the 
The Happy Reunion horrible stuff called home 
brew from private stills. Once he gets it in his system he 
can't stop—but you can save him. All you have to do is 
to send your name and address and we ew 
FREE, in plain wrapper, a trial 
TREATMENT. You will be than! ful as long as you live 
that you did it. Addre: 


DR. J. W. HAINES CO. 
585 Glenn Building 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


SPIRITUALISM 


Ten devices of Mediums" to produce apparently super- 
natural manifestations; spirit. pendulums; slate manipula- 
uons; phantom letters; blue fame oracle, and other sense- 
deceptions accurately described. Ensily done, Complete 
deseription $1.00. Magoon Studio, B, 4553 Davison 

St. Louis, Mo. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF FICTION 


Contains only complete novels 
of the most intense interest. 


Price 15c acopy. Subscription 
price $1.75 a year. 

Order from your newsdealer or 
send to the 


INTERNATIONAL 
83 & 85 Duane St., New York City, N. Y. 


NEWS CoO. 
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3 MASTER KEYS, 25c 


Work troublesome door locks; 
replace lost keys; practically as 
SERVICEABLE as a_ whole 
bunch of ordinary keys. Used 
by thousands of houseowners, 
tenants, contractors, janitors, 
keysmiths, police officers, secret 
service, firemen, hotels, real es- 
tate men, etc. Especially ser- 
viceable and convenient for 
household use. Set of three 
(small, medium and large sizes) 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25 
cents. (Stamps or coin.) Key 
Ring included free. (Five sets 
of keys, with Key Rings, for 
$1.) Just PRINT or write 
your name and address plainly 
on slip of paper (letter writing 
is unnecessary) and enclose this 
ad. with remittance and keys, 
etc., will be sent you in plain 
wrapper by return mail with 
bunch of circulars describing 
other interesting bargains. Or- 
ders amounting to $1 or more 
will be sent C. O. D., on request, 
without extra charge. 

WILSON, SMITH & CO., 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif., Suite 643 
THE FORDS OF THE MAIL 


ORDER BUSINESS : 
that Coin Cok 


Old Money Wanted 2)... 


to $100.00 for certain U.S. Cents? And high premiums for all rare 
coins? We buy all kinds. Send 4e for large Coin Folder. May 
mean much profit to you, 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 443, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
RANGER DELIVERED FREE 


on approval and 30 days’ trial, express prepatd. 
Many styles. | Bloycles $21 50 up. Day- 
ments. Write today for our big catalog and 
Fuctory-to Rider prices. 


Do you know 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. M-256 CHICAGO 
‘What Is prostrate gland disorder? Why does It 

come to two-thirds of all men past middle age? 

Why does It cause loss of vitallty sciatica, aching 

feet, back and leg: book, written by 


well known American. scientist, augwe 
now 20,000 then ha’ 
surrery: lessons. 
3 for copy, no obll 
TERM. 


these 


1257 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio, Western 
Address, Dept. 12-¥, 711 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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GREATEST VALUE $9 O8 
EVER OFFERED fad 


"The Perfect Writing Instrument 


Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. 
Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and writes 
with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 

‘The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your 
handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 


COMBINES THE BEST FEATURES 


of pen and pencil, minus the weak points, of both plus 
improvements found in neither. The lead pencil 
smudges, the point breaks and its writing soon is obliter- 
ated. Most fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, 
leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. The old stylo- 
graphic ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, 
flows unevenly and is never reliable. The Inkograph 
feods as fast and uniform on the 20th page as it did 


on the first, 
CANNOT LEAK 
Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling 
is sufficient to write thousands of words. 
MAKES 3 TO 4 CARBON COPIES 
at one time with original copy in ink. Bear down as 
hard as you like, without fear of bending, spreading, 
injuring or distorting its point. 
DRAWS LINES TO A RULER 

without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper. 
Use any color ink. 

REQUIRES NO BLOTTER 


‘The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is 
fine, even and uniform. 


PATENT AUTOMATIC FEED 


Provents clogging. No complicated mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. A year's guarantee cer~ 
tifieate with full directions accompanies each Inke 
ograph and is your absolute protection, 
AN INSTRUMENT OF REFINEMENT Val. 4 TheBig Chief, 
In appearance it is extremely attractive, Ita q | made ot hich- 
1 finest quality of hard Ml | est quality red 
Jd point and feed, gold rubber, a large 
self filling , sturdy attrao- 
id clip make it an instrument of dis Takoe 
elegance and refinement. ‘The equal in size, 
workmanship and material of a 87, $8 or 89 
fountain pen. Also made in ladies’ size, 
SEND NO MONEY 
Your name and address and the style number of 
of your choice are sufficient, Pay 
b tage on delivery. 
ify if you want ladies’ size. When cash 
nies order Inkograph will be sent post- 
prepaid. If within ten days the Inkograph 
does not prove satisfactory return it and we'll 
refund your money. 


INKOGRAPH CoO., Inc. 
65-1'5 Centre St. = New York 


— maple 
>> trade 


Sey 


ThatliKteolid gold hard ers round ball- ruber arte 


t, which glides with ease over the tically ble 
F and makes it possibletowritein prod 
ink us rapidly as with the softest lead pencil. 


AGENTS WANTED 
—Sell Inkographs, make big- 
ger profit 


/ INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 65-155 Centre St., New York 
I will pay post- 


7 Gentiemen—You may send me your Inkograph No 
/ man $2.98 plus postage on delivery. 


more sales with- 
tment. Quicker 
ns, popular prices, 
no collecting, no competi- Name 
tion. Send for an Inko- 
graph or write for special 
sales plan booklet. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to_advertisers. 
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deal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Average Summer Temperature 77° 
A Unique and Thrilling Nd. Katia 
Summer Vacation come CASH on aS 


8 Day Tours -- $95.00 


and up. teh every expense for Steamer, Hotel and fascin- 
ating Side Trips. Longer Tours in proportion. 
Adelightful ocean Voyage—A quaint Foreign{Country 
All Sports amazing marvels of Crystal Caves 
and Sea Gardens 


Sailing Twice Weekly 


via Luxurious Transatlantic Liners 


“FORT VICTORIA” & “FORT S Cai GEORGE? 


83 of 
Fy 
10Da aean =, 

om" direct from ccna and sell direct to you by maii—this 
root trom Rarope ood sll direct to ron PY oat, cals 
; sEne Crasd Seley “Orr pour te 

Gu SES F seninctia eens” f 

bee . s Mor FI ¢ 
17-J . 


2 cruises via Mis twin-screw 


. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


ee ow July 3 and 17 


Allowing two aes at Quebec for sightoccing. ificent 
ecenery, smooth water, cool weather. Orchestra tor Bancing. 


Round Trip, 10 days, $150 and up 
One way to Quebec, $80 and up F 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE Tei waite eo 


18-K white gold, $7.1 30 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y. or any Local Agent 11 Piatiaam 25 up. With 3 Diamonds, 850; b Diamond 


18,8100; surrounded by, Diamon: 


Genuine Diamonds Guaranteed 7) 


A SPLENDID SERIES OF HANDBOOKS FOR THE GARDENER 


HOW TO GROW 


Gardening Series. Beautiful Picture Covers printed in Three Colours. 


SIX VOLUMES READY MARCH 24TH 


1. Roses. 2. Pansies and Violets. 

3. Sweat Peas. 4. Carnations and Pinks. 

5. Dahlias and Border Flowers. 6. Simple Flowers from Seed. 
A_new Series of clearly-written Gardening Books, each of which deals with a popular flower or group of flowers. 
All gardeners—whether amateur or professi mal—will profit by the practical hints on flower- “growing contained in 
these books. Edited by Walter Brett, F.R.H.S. (Editor of ‘‘The Smallholder’’), the ‘How to Grow" series forms a 
useful but inexpensive reference library that should have a place on every ga! lener's bookshelf. 


Profusely illustrated with Photographs and Diagrams. Price 50c a Copy, including Postage, 


Order through your Newsdealer, or send direct to the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83-85 Duane Street, New York City 


RADIO RING 


FREE Book on 


D e ain ess Pe 


CF 
“little wireless phones for theears,”" 


otherwise you owe nothing. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums W. R. DARLINGTON, 258 KURO BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Fequire no medicine but effectively replace what is = 


ing or defective in the natural ear drums. They YY EREE 0c bottle “Mexikona” 
sree feces Menten the aarer Sanlg’ Res into th REMEDY FREE iicuie'iec 
eas they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. paid. Nothing like it for Eczema, Pimples 
ILSON EAR DRUM CO., LanStER AEE tions, Blackheads, Etc. Men's hard cases 
767 wi id Building UIS VILLE, KY. clalty. Send no money. 


LOUIS A. JANNELL, 414 North Missouri Ave., Reswell, New Mexico 


Write today for 168 page FREE book . CURED OR COSTS NOTHING 

Se. giving fullparticularsa moriels To prove this I will send you a regular 
© From hundreds of gr "3 whose $1.00 treatment of my famous Kuro 
hearing has been re: stored by useofour home remedy absolutely FREE. If it cures pay $1.00, 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS, Etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


83-85 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK N. Y. 


Importers of BRITISH Periodicals, Magazines, etc. 
EXPERT SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Beiow is a selected Itet of publications, showing prices by the single copy, also by yearly subscription. We can also accept sub- 
scriptions for shorter periods than one year at proportionate rates. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 


a 
souued 


Amateur Photographer. 
Answers..... 


wovaud 


BSszssssse 


Punch, nels ‘Surin 
(Queen. Thick Paper 


Pespvanea 


Sphere (i (ine “Xmas No.) 
ores} Life and Sportsman (Wed. and 


porting Lifeand Sportsman ¢ dates) « 
Sporaing Times. 
Sunday Chronic! 
Sunday Times. 


moto 


Beeeeseessssses 88! 


Dally Graphic 6 ‘aates) 
Dally G 


Daily News (6 dates) 
Daily Sketoh (Weekly Part) 
Dally Telegraph (6 dates) 
Dog 

Eoonomict. 

Electrician 


PANATONAASAUVOaNoura. 


Ey 
vaaetyal 


1 
1 
1 
1 


50 
00 
5.00 
60 

50 
60 
00 
50 
00 
50 
50 
50 

50 

50 

00 

00 
00 

00 

60 
00 

00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
6.00 
15.00 
10.00 
}4.00 
|4.00 
6.60 
5.00 
3.50 
18.00 
5-00 

‘00 

00 

‘00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 


ng! 
English Mechanic 
Eve and Lady's Pi 


RRA 
a 
saessassssss 


BbekkeRskesekeskeakeRbhereesy 


ahwhNapeacpeebacesepadwaulnsstapanace 


S8RZASSSSBSBSBxsssZsANsB 


London Mercury 
Modern Astrology. - 
Modern Wireless 


SSs8sak 8 s558838 


jeekly Edition) gaz! 
Manchester Guardian (Commersiat” Story Teller. 


Twenty, Story Ma azine Z 


Seggssseesesesseesss 


9.00 
re based on the price of publication, and the cost of Poe! 


becriptions 
on the understanding thet numbers t0 the value of the amount paid witi be supplied 


of the expirat 
accordingly where the publication price or postal rates are Increased. Rates on publications not quoted In this list Turnlshed’on 
application. Send for fuller price list. 


Order Through Your Newsdealer or Direct From 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
83-85 Duane Street, New York City 


THESE RATES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
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4 Books of Real Merit BIGGEST VALUESEVER KNOWN 
The Real Estate Educator face New. 54 Cisne 


ta, ote 
208 pages. ‘loth. ostpaid $2.00 


6 ° 
The Vest Pocket “ nate : 
Sust out. An A. B. O. Guide to Parlia- 

entary Law based on the highest au- 
thorities and adap ted to general use—con’ model 
speeches and toasts for all occasions, 128 es, size a on the price of & 
2}4x414 inches, leatherette. rice $1.00 new typewriter, and from $20.00 to $45.00 on the price 
of a rebuilt machine, if you buy a genuine LINCOLN! 


Bee ee Lene bel eee sGPauinS.~ Remington N°10, 38° 
Asimple and cise tthod of Practical Bookk 
ing with instntions for the correct keeping of books presi ROYALN?10,5492 


iikieie when Seats || sre LCSMITH N28,$492 


5 $42 $2) 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer I Genuine ‘Underwood No 4922 
Pimannal ot ratetonce tor eke Business Literally "ke new. Guaranteed f a ; lendid 
manual of reference for the business 
man n= ths low student— the notary pes pervice cage y more. All rested mak * Shee the 
e er—the merchan ‘er—the test 
doctor. 360 pages. Cloth. Postpaid $1.50 refunded: Thirty dar ne hee a Write for toll Ene 
Postpaid on receipt of price. C.O.D. Fvices On‘ All Stes by 
desired. Satisfaction fusranteed. be LINCOLN TYPEWRITER, COMPANY 
scriptive catalog FREE. Picmes _ 
F. X. CAREY & CO., 143 W. 96THST.,N. Y. Dept. 60C ty edrpmedet Brosdwase New York City 


Write Me at Once for Full Particulars of the 
Lonely Men and Women World’s Greatest Correspondence Club. FREE 
QUICK RESULTS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 
Thousands, attractive, congenial, wealthy members everywhere, worth $4,000 to $400.000, willing to marry. 
Honorebie. sincere “People, write. I will send you free, hundreds complete descriptions. One ma) our .Edeal @ 


mnalcing man yh BPPY:. Established many years. Quick results ranteed: try me. Old cin le Successful 
one HON. RALP: YDE, MGR., BOX 305-D, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


BLACKHEADS-ECZEMA 
PIMPLES _ 


Your Skin Can Be 
Fimples, Blackheads, Acne Lieven 


CANDY. GUM 


SELL AND MINTS toSTORES 
1 wlll put you fn business as my Direet Factory 


Agent and Jobber, to take o 


nts and chew- 
ing gum. Unlimited opportunities for hustlers, 
No experience d. furnish everything. 
Every store and everybody buys. Work spare time 
or full time. Write today for catalog, selling 
Dian, Free Samples _and Free Ford Offer. Ex- 
clusive territory. ACT QUICK. 


MILTON GORDON, 1416 Vine St., Cin’tl, @, Dent. 1062 


‘ace or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlareed Pores and Oily or r Shiny Skin. 


FREE "AiGuaantone ora Bente telling bow f bow 


1000 Cash says {can esos Sout sin oii Cees Saeco: 
£.S.GIVENS, 108 Chemical Bide., Kansas City, Mo. 


Newsdealers—Attention 


The American News Company and its Branches 
throughout U.8. and Cai handle Foreign 
Newspapers, etc. See abridged price list page 18 
this Magazine. 


ORPHINE 
New, Home Treatment 


for Book of information gag 
OR QUAYLE’ DISOM, OHO. u 
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How a Strange Accident 
Saved Me From Baldness- 


Today 


Sixty days ago it made me boiling mad. 


I look back and laugh at the incident for it 
brought me a marvelous new growth of hair. 


HEN m 
W thinning ir I smiled regretfully. 
began to call me “‘baldy”’ I felt annoyed. 
But when my secretary began to look at my 
glistening scalp and snicker—well, it made me 
mad! 
But the worst was yet to come. 


About sixty 


days ago I saw a tooth paste advertisement that | 


offered to send a free booklet. 
coupon and gave it to my secretary 
to fill in and mail. 

Well, a few days later, to m: 
utter surprise I found on my des! 
—not a booklet on toothpaste— 
but a booklet telling how to grow 
hair in 30 days! 

I glanced_from the booklet to my 
secretary. I felt my blood boili 


“Miss Harris,” I said to her, “I can’t 
say that I appreciate your sense of 


I clipped the 


humor. Just what is your idea?” 

She paled. “Why, Mr. Burns—what's 
wrong?" i. 

“Wrong?” I shouted, ‘‘what’s the 


idea of sending me this hint about my hair?" 

Tears came into her eyes. And between sobs she ex- 
plained why it wasn’t her fault. 

She said that the coupon I asked her to mail had 
another coupon printed on the back—and the other 
coupon offered to send a free book about baldness. 
Well, she simply used her own judgment! 

“Hm,” was all I could say. 

That night on my way home I read the book about 
baldness. It described an entirely new method of making 
hair grow—perfected by Alois Merke, founder of the 
Merke Institute, Fifth Avenue. New York. It is the 
only treatment I ever heard of that reached right down 
to the hair roots and awakened them. 

As Lread on I felt myself weakening in my resolve not to 
ty another hair treatment. And then when I read that 
Merke actually guaranteed a new growth of hair in 30 
days or no cost—well, I sent for the treatment. 

he first two or three days, nothing happened. But 
k or so later when I 
looked in the mirror I saw 
something that almost bowled 
me over! For there, just 
breaking through, was a fine 
downy z all over my head. 

Every day this young hair 
kept getting stronger. At 
the end of a month you 
could hardly see a bald spot. 
And at the end of sixty days 
—well, my worries were ended. 
For I had regained an entirely 
new growth of hair. 


Read This! 


“My halr was coming 
out at an alarming rate, 
but after four or five 
treatments I noticed this 
was checked. My hair ts 
coming in’ thicker and 
looks and feels full of 
Ife and vigor.”"—W. C., 
Great Neck, N. ¥. 


“T have used your sys- 
tem for eight weeks and 
although the top of my 


Here’s the Secret 


According to Alois Merke, 
in most baldness the hair roots 
are not dead, but merely 
dormant. Now to make a 
sickly tree grow you would not 
rub “growing fluid'’’ on the 
leaves. Yet that is what I 
had been doing, when I used 
to douse my head with ordi- 
nary tonics, salves, etc. To 


head hasbeen entirely 
bald for six years, the 
Tesults up to the present 
are gratifying. In fact, 
the entire bald spot is 
covered with | a fino 
growth of hair."—W. B., 
Kenmore, Ohlo, 


(Original of abore letters 
on file at the Institute.) 


wife began to look sorrowfully at my 
When my friends 


make a tree 
exactly what the Merke treatment does. g 
At the Merke Institute many have paid as h 


yw you must nourish the roots. That's 


as $500 for results secured. Now these same results 
may be secured in any home where there is electricity— 
fora few cents a day. 

Merke admits that his treatment will not yw hair 
in every case. There aro some cases of baldness that 
nothing can help. But so many have regained hair 
this new way: that Merke invites you to try the treatment 
30 days at his risk, and if it fails to grow hair then the 
trial is free. Your money is instantly refunded. You are 
the sole judge. 


Coupon Brings You Full Details 


This story is typical of the results that people are 
securing with the Merke Treatment. 

“The New Way to Make Hair Grow,” is a 34-page 
book which will sent you entirely free if you mail 
the coupon below. This k tells all about the new 
treatment, shows what it has done for others, and 
contains much valuable infor- 
mation on the care of the hair. 
Remember, this book is yours 
free. And if you decide to 
take the treatment, you don’t 
risk a penny. So mail cou- 

mn now. Address Allied Merke 
nstitute, Inc., Dept. 3311, 
512 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Get This Free Book 


Allied Merke Institute, Inc. 
Dept. 3311, 612 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me—without cost or obligation, in a plain wrapper, 
a copy of your book describing the Merke System. 
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(State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
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Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


Tobacco Robs 
Man of Vitality 


Tobacco Stunts 


Tobacco Ruins | 
Boy's Growth 


Digestion 


Tobacco Tells on 
Nervous System 


Tobacco -a Manis Delusion 


Thousands of men are under the delusion that 
they actually need tobacco! They think they 
couldn’t possibly get along without it. But can 
any man honestly, say that tobacco has ever done 
him the slightest good? How can it, then, be in 
any sense regarded as a necessity? 

No, the use of tobacco is an utterly useless 
habit. And think of the expense. Count the 
nickels, dimes, quarters and dollars you spend for 


cigars, cigarettes, pipe or chewing tobacco or 
snuff—by the day, week, month and in years. 
Even a dime a day is $36.50 a year; a quarter a 
day makes $91.25 a year; a dollar a day $365.00 a 
year—the interest at 6% on $6083.33 CASH 
CAPITAL you’d have to save to have your 
wasteful tobacco bill earned and paid for. And 
you haven’t a single thing to show for it—except 
poorer health! 


After all is said and done that is the real reason you should quit 
tobacco— because of the effec’ is having on your health. Even if 
you can easily afford the extravagant money waste, the physical, mental 
and nervous effects of tobacco are bound to tell. Leading authorities agree 
that tobacco is damaging to the heart, that it impairs normal brain activity, and 
deadens a man’s vitality. Any doctor will tell you these are facts, No tobacco user 
can dodge them. Some day he must pay the penalty. Every smoker, every chewer, every 

snuff takeris taking into hissystem a deadly poison that slowly buteurely undermines his health. 

Think this over, you tobacco users, You're paying too big a price both in money and the lowering 
of your vital forces and general efficiency for a mere habit that you have come to regard as a neces- 
sity—but which isn’t. Quit tobacco and you'll eat better, sleep better, feel a hundred per cent better 
in every way. You'll think clearer, have more energy, be more efficient in every thing you do. Here's 
an easy way for you toquit. Read our remarkable offer. 


Tobacco Habit Banished siz ¥éu 


It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you've been a user of tobacco for a single month or 50 
years, or how much you use, or in what form you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew 
plug or fine cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will remove the craving for tobacco. Your desire will 
usually begin to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results, 
Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind. It is not a subeti« 
tute for tobacco, but a radical, efficient, time-tried treatment which you can prove in 
your own case on our special offer. 


Our legal, binding, money-back 
Results Absolutely Guaranteed Ou, !ecal. binding, | money-back 
treatment. If Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit when taken 


according tothe plain and easy directions, your money will be cheerfully refunded 


inaccordance withagreement wefurnish with every complete course of treatment, 
Wetuke the risk because we know what this great treatment has done for thousands of users— 
many bound for years by this money-wasting, health injuring habit, 1» not b . Act! 


Valuable Book FREE #22520) 


rn from it just how nico 
tine attacks the nervous system, affects the heart, impai tion and paves the 

way to mental and physical deterioration. Learn also how the tobacco habit may 

casily be broken, Full explanation is given of the action of the 

remedy which has freed thousands from this craving. 


You ought 
to have this book even if you are only a moderate user. It is free. 
Send the coupon or a post card for your copy. 


WRITE »——~ 
for ConvincingProof 4 


If you are a slave of the tobacco habit and want 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. 966, Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


end, ligating me in any way 


on a sory alee fe eee = it Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
Ee rani the eocben. er: send Yoon naa the tobacco habit or my money will be 


Newell 
Pharmacal 


Company 
Dept. 966, Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tobacco Redeemer has done and can 
do, We will also send the book 
FREE. Write now—Today. 
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Get This FREE offhrr — 
at Brings Men‘10°25 aDay- 


Here is an Amazingly Easy Way to Make Big Money in Full or Spare Time. 


Hundreds Are Receiving $50;to $75 Every Week. 
No Investment or Experience Necessary! 


Outfit Free and Show You How. 


) YOU really want to make $50 to $75 a week? Would 

you like to do as well as S. W. Allen, Cal., who makes 
a= high as $40.80 in one day? Then you'll never tind another 
opportunity like this! As a moncy maker, this proposition 
ix simply without parallel! Hundreds of men in all parts 
of the country have become their own bosses and are coining 
money this amazingly casy way. 

‘Ten to twenty-five dollars a day is not exceptional ot the 
man who demonstrates Taylor 
Rain-Proof € And no wonder! 
Taylor Caps are absolutely unique 
and different because they are 
Rain-Proof! Sho won't hurt 
them—mvisture can’t soak through. 
They retain their smart shape and 
style forever. Think what a won- 
derful talking point that is! 

But that’s not all! Every 
Taylor Cap is especially made-to- 
measure for the man who wears it 
very seam is sewed by experts 
reinforced with inde- 

leather—can't break, 
twist! You couldn't 


WONDERFUL 
SELLER FOR 


sesports J duplicate a ‘Taylor Cap in any 
Marvelous seller. high-cl: ene York h . 
you a prospect every vigh-class New York shop for 


Single place you call 
caps for the men anc 
Hobbettes for the 


twice its price —and men every- 
where are astonished at its” re- 
markable features and unparalleled 
value! 


women, Samples in- 
cluded in cap outtit 

WOMEN—who want 
to make extra money 
are invited to et 
special Bobbette outtit. 


$75-$100 a Week Easy 


Use “the coupon at A . 
right, just writing the No wonder men like A. J. 
Nerds dese | Atherton of California write: 

“Received samples this afternoon, 


We Give You a Beautiful Cap 


ie $20.75 before night.” George McDonald says “I 
Je $58 last week. What is your record? I want to beat 
it.” Dozens of others are making $10, $15. $20, $25 and 
up—every day! 

Right now we offer you our beautiful new Spring outfit 
FREE, Get it and start making your share of Taylor Cap 
profits at once. This de-luxe outfit contains four smart new 
styles and 20 ‘superb fabrics and patter Nine out of 
ry ten men will jump at the chance to order when they 
see it. 


SEND COUPON NOW! 
Just send your name and the outfit 
with a Free Cap offer will be mailed 
immediately—no C. O. D.—no de- 
it—no money to pay now or later 
minute the outfit arrives, you can 
taking orders for Taylor Caps 
having invested a penny: 
Make up your mind to have real 
imoney in your pocket this time next 
week and Clip the coupon today. 


J. W. TAYLOR, President 


TAYLOR CAP COMPANY 
Dept. E-142, Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. W. TAYLOR, Pres., 
Taylor Cap Manufacturers, 
Dept. E-142, Cincinnati, Ohio | 
_Wease rush me the new, de-luxe 1926 Taylor Cap outfit 


EE. Also send me a free cap uffer tor myself 
how I can muke $10 to $25 8 day us your represcata 


tell me | 


| Address 


City 
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‘The Perfect Writing Instrument 


Anawers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. 
Its point is shaped like a fine lead peneil point and writes 
with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 

The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your 
bandwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 


COMBINES THE BEST FCATURES 

of pen and pencil, minus the weak points, of both plus 
improvements found in neither. ‘Lhe lead pencil 
smudges, tie point breaks and ng soon is obliter~ 
ated, Most fountain pens skip . flood, clog, 
leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. ‘The old ‘stylo- 
grapbie ink pencil dries up, balls, hlot 

flows unevenly and is never reliable. 

feeds aa fast and uniforin on the 20th page as it did 
on the first, 


CANNOT LEAK 
Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one Gilling 
is euflicient to write thousands of words. 
MAKES 3 TO 4 CARBON CoPiIcs 
at one time with original copy in ink. Tear down as 


bard as you like, without fear of Leading, spreading, 
injuriug or distorting ita point. 


DRAWS LINCS TO A RULER 


without emearing, smudging or blurring the paper. 
Use any color ink. 


REQUIRES NO BLOTTER 


The ink dries ns {nat as you write, because the flow is 
fue, even and uniform. 


PATENT AUTOMATIC FEED 


tificate with full directions ac 
ograph and is your absolute protection. TYLE 


AN INSTRUMENT OF REFINEMENT - Le 


The Big Chis 
In appearance it is extremely attractive, Its made of bigl 
Deantifully hichly polished finest auality of hard ect auality red 
Tubher, its LIKt solid gold point and feed, gold : rubber, a large 
band on safety screw cap, gold self filling lever : sturdy attena= 
Hgoltelip make itan instrument of distinctive i 
cance ani refinement. The equal in size. 
Workinanship and material of a $7, $8 oF $9 
fountaia pen, Also made in Indies’ size. 

SEND NO MONCY 

Your name and addresa and the style number of 
the Inkograph of your chwice areauilicinnt. Pay 

tuge on delivery. 

"size. When cash 


age prepaid 
does not prove sw 
refund your money. 


INKOGRAPH CoO., Inc. 
65-155 Centre St., - New York 
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The X Ra Tho Big 
ekoseaate Chief, made of 
barrel” made mottlet rub- 
of transparent ber which is 
amber material which black and red 


makes it pomible to see. FF tubber artis- 
Tuakes it pomaible te 1} Like point, which glides with easo over the cally ‘blended 


tains, Has large ink ca- |] courses paper and makes it possibletowritein oducing an 


Pet cae sane k us rapidly us with the softest lead pencil. 
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AGENTS WANTED / INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 65-155 Centre St., New York 


Inkograph No........... I will pay poste 


—Sell Inkographs, make  big- 
r profits, more sales with- 
out investment. Quicker / 
commissions, popular prices, 

no collecting, no. competi- 
tion. Send for an Inke 
aph or write for special 
sales plan booklet } 
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60 Days 


Now my friends are amazed. 


But we might as well have used br: 
One day Bob left town —a business tr 
began to wonder if I'd ever s 


D 
him again. 


One afternoon at the office | heard a familiar voiee— 
I glanced up, annoyed. There 


“Hello, Baldy,” it said. 


stood Bob. 


“For Pete's sake!’’ T exclaimed, “where have you 
” 


been keeping yourself: 

We shook hands. 
sarcastically. ‘* Let me ga 
yours. I haven't seen it for weeks. 

“Luxuriant hair is right,” he retorted. 
the finest growth of hair you ever saw!” 

I laughed out loud! ** Know any more jokes?’ 
T said. 

Bob stepped back and swept off his hat. 
couldn't believe my eyes. The top of his head, 
once almost bare, was covered with a brand new 
growth of real, honest to goodness hair! 


A New Way to Grow Hair 


That night L went to Bob's house to try his 
new hair-growing treatment, He sat me in a 
chair and placed a strange apparatus on my head 
and turned on the eleetrisity. The treatment 
lasted 15 minutes. At the end of the treatment 
L rubbed the top of my head. “Well, Bob," I 
chuckled, “1 don't feel any new hair.” 

“Of course you don't,” Bob came back. ‘ But 
just you wait a while.” 

Onmy way home [read a booklet which Bob had 
given me. It deseribed a new method of growing 
hair —diseovered by Alois Merke, founder of the 
Merke Institute, Fifth Avenue, New York. [twas 
the only treatment Lever heard of that got right 
down to the roots of the hair and awakened them 
to new activity. Bob was proof. I decided to 
send for the treat nent immediately. 


I Get the Surprise of My Life 


Every night [spent 15,minutes taking the treat- 
ment. The first two or three days nothing hap- 
pened. But Leould feel my sealp beginning to tingle 
with new life-—new vigor. Then one day when I 
looked in the mirror I got the thrill of a lifetime. 
All over my head a fine, downy fuzz was beginning 
toappear. At the end of amonth you could hardly 
see a bald spot on my head. And after 60 days 


Ago 
They Called Me 
‘BALDY ” 


They all ask me how 
I was able to grow new hair in such a short time. 


OB MILLER and [ had both been getting bald for years. 
We had tried almost every hair restorer on the market. 
ss polish. 


Weeks passed. I 


“Take off your hat,” T suggested 
eon that ‘luxuriant hair’ of 
99 


“Tve got 


my worries about bald- 
ness were ended. I had 
gained an entirely new 
growth of healthy hair. 


Here’s the Secret 


According to Alois Merke, in most 
cases of loss of hair the hair roots are not 
dead, but merely dormant—tempo: 
asleep. To make a sickly tree grow 
would not rub ‘growing fluid” om 
leaves. You must nourish the 
And it's exactly the same with the 

This ba treatment, which Merl 
perfected after 17 years’ experience i 
treating baldness, A the first and. 
practical method of getting right | 
to the hair roots and nourishing. tl 

At the Merke Institute many | 
paid as high as $500 for the 
secured through personal trea’ 
Yet now these very same results m 
secured in any home in which th 
tricity—at a cost of only a few 


Merke frankly admits that his 
ment will not grow hair in every 
‘There are some cases nothit 
But so many have regained, 
way, that no matter how thi 
ir may be, he invites you to 
eatment 30 days at his risk, and 
to grow hair then your mon 
instantly refunded. And you 
sole judge. ia 


Coupon Brings You Full Deta 


This ste 1 of the results that great numbers of p 
r @ Merke Treatment. “The New W 
Hair Grow” is a 34-page book which explains the Mei 
t in detail. It will be sent you entirely free if 
il the coupon below. x 
his little book tells all about the amazing new treal : 
ws what it has done for countless others, and contains val 
m about the hair and scalp. Remember, 
s free--to keep, And if you decide to take 
4 can do so without risking a penny. So 
Addr Allied Merke Institute, Inc., Dept. 
ue, New York, 


can 
hai 


ne’ 
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Allied Merke Institute, Inc. 
Dept. 337, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me, w t cost or obligation, in a plain wray 
acopy of your book, "The New Way to Make 
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60 Days Ago 
They Called Me 
“BALDY ” 


Now my friends are amazed. They all ask me how 
I was able to grow new hair in such a short time. 


We had tried almost every hair restorer on the market. 
But we might as well have used bi polish. 
One day Bob left town —a business trip. Weeks passed. 1 
began to wonder if I'd ever see him again. growth of healthy 
One afternoon at the office | heard a familiar voice— ’ x 
“Hello, Baldy,” it said. [glanced up, annoyed. There Here’s the Se 
stood Bob. According to Alois Merke, in 


OB MILLER and I had both been getting bald for years. “oa 
B had both been getting d for yea my worries: sboug bald 


ness were ended. 
gained an entirely 


“For Pete's sake!” [L exclaimed, “where have you cases of loos of hats the Baga 
been keeping yourself?” asleep.” make a sickly ¢aee 
We shook hand: “Take off your hat,’ I suggested would not rub “growing fluid” of 
t leav You must n e 


sarcastically. “Let me gaze on that ‘luxuriant hair’ of 
yours. | haven't seen it for weeks.” 

“Luxuriant hair is right,” he retorted. ‘I've 
the finest growth of hair you ever saw!" 

T laughed out loud! * Know any more jokes 
I said. 

Bob stepped back and swept off his hat. I 
couldn't believe my « The top of his head 
once almost bare, was covered with a bh 
growth of real, honest to goodness hair! 


xactly the same with 
new treatment, which 
got perfected after 17 years’ experi 
treating baldness, is the 
practical method .of getting rig 
to the hair roots and nourish 


und new 


electricity—al a cost of only a few 


Merke frankly admits that 


° ment will not grow hair in every 
A New Way to Grow Hair ‘There are some cases nothing cami 
ny have regaine "t 
That night T went to Bob's house to try his y way, that no matter how thin y 
i haicowiie Ucattiont. He Sate in be, he invites you to try 
new hair-growing treatment. © sat me ina tment 30 days at his risk, a Y 
chair and placed a strange apparatus on my head ils to grow hair then your n 


The treatment instantly refunded. And you a 


and turned on the electricity. \ 
‘ sole judge. 


lasted 15 minutes. At the end of the treatment 


F rubbed the top of my head. “Well, Bob," é 
, ‘coupon Brings You Full De 
Thi 


ehuckled, ‘1 don’t feel any new hair.’ 


“Of course you don’t,” Bob came back. ‘ But sstory is typical of the results that great numbers of p 
just you wait a while.” are securing with the Merke Treatment. (ue uo 
Onmy way home Lread a booklet}which Bob had 2 itein detail, t you entirely free. 


il the coupon below. 
k tells about the amazing new treatr 
s done for countless others, and contain 
1 about the hair and scalp. Remembe: 
--to keep. And if you decide to 
in do so without risking a penny, Som 
i stitute, Inc., D 


given me. It described a new method of growing 
hair —diseovered by Alois Merke, founder of the 
Merke Institute, Fifth Avenue, New York. It was 
the only treatment [ ever heard of that got right 
down to the roofs of the hair akened them 
to new activity. Bob was proof. 1 decided to 
send for the treatment immediately. 


ent you 


Allied Merke Institute Inc. 
I Get the Surprise of My Life Dent. 338, $12 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


* cole < Ple hout cost or obligation, in a plain wrapper 
very night [spent 15 minutes taking the treat- a cor The New Way to Make Hair Grow.’ 
ment. The first two or three days nothing hap- 
pened. But [could feel my sealp beginning to ti 
with new life —new vigor. Then one day when I 
looked in the mirror | got the thrill of a lifetime. 
Allover my head a fine, downy fuzz was beginning — Address ‘ settee eee ene eee e ne 
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GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


THE NEW 
IMPROVED 


The Perfect Writing Instrument 
98 FREE 


—< 10 DAYS 
TRIAL 
Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 
bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point 
and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, 
skip or blur. The steady uniform flow of ink 
actually improves your handwriting. Won’t blot, 
scratch, leak or soil hands, 
Combines The Best Features 
of pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus im- 
provements not found in either. ‘The lead pencil smudges, 
the point breaks and its writing soon is obliterated. Most 
fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands 
and clothing. ‘The old stylographic ink pencil dries up, balks, 
blots, writes heavy, flows unevenly and is never reliable. 
The Inkograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 2oth page as 
it did on the first. 
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[ 
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Cannot Leak 

Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling is 
sufficient to write thousands of words. 

Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 

at one time with original copy in ink. Bear down as hard 


tive, an ebony P betes 
i as you like, without fear of bending, spreading, injuring 


lac] ber, 
highly polish- 


od Inkograph or distorting its 14Kt solid gold point. ‘ oan 
Boermsat, the Draws Lines to a Ruler tive’ Inko- 


Ce ha | without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper. Writes 
with any color of ink. 
Requires No Blotter 
‘The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is fine, 
even and uniform, 
Patent Automatic Feed 
Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean or 
get out of order, A year's guarantee certificate with full 
directions accompanies each Inkograph and is your absolute 
protection. 
An Instrument of Refinement 

In appearance it is extremely attractive. It’s beautifully 
Iiusteations 1] highly polished finest quality of hard rubber, its 14Kt 
Solid gold point and feed, gold band on safety 
screw cap, gold self filling lever and goldclip 
makes it an in strument of distinctive elegance and re~ 
finement. The equal in size, workmanship and material 
ofany $7, $8 or $9 fountain pen. Also made in ladies’ size. 
Inkosraph, INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


a ceudeen 65-155 Centre St., New York City 


amber material which 


makes it possible to sce AGENT som pateogvepte, : 
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DEALERS 

INKOGRAPH CO., Inc.. 

Send forcatalog SEND NO MONEY 65-155 Center St. N.¥.C, 

- trade g Your name, addressandstyle, Gentlemen: Send me Ink i Bea 

prices. || number of the Inkograph of Centlemen: Send me —— 
re ot ane te oetigient, 2 Will pay postman $2.98 plus postage on delivers 

l Pay postman $2.98 plus post- 


Fe end ee Whee Name. 
; cash accompanies order Ink- 
That L4kt soll gold int whieh seer de sent points, Address........--acesnaseos sonsenssss=e=e 
A a yo the Inkographdoes not prove 
ble to write in Ink pldly as with the satisfactory return it and City... i State. an 


softest lead pencl! l we'll refund your money 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 
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“The Perfect Writing Instrument 
oy 98 FREE 


—= 10 DAYS 
TRIAL 

Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 

bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point 

and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, 

skip or blur, The steady uniform flow of ink 

actually improves your handwriting. Won’t blot, 

scratch, leak or soil hands, 

Combines The Best Features 

of pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus im- 

provements not found in either. The lead pencil smudges, 

the point breaks and its writing soon is obliterated. Most 

fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands 

a h The old stylographic ink pencil dries up, balks, 

blots, writes heavy, flows unevenly and is never reliable. 

The Inkograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 20th page as 

it did on the first. 


Cannot Leak 
Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling is 
sufficient to write thousands of words, 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies fi Rca 
at one time with original copy in ink. Bear down as hard 4 The Big Chief. 
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without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper, Writes 
with any color of ink. 
Requires No Blotter 
The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is fine, 
even and uniform. 

Patent Automatic Feed 
Prevents clo No complicated m to clean or 
get out of ord A "s guarantee ificate with full 
directions accompanies each Inkograph and is your absolute 
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If You Were Dying To-night 


and I offered you something that would give you ten years 
more to live, would you take it? You'd grab it. Well, fel- 
lows, I've got it, but don’t wait till you're dying or it will 
then be too late. Right now is the time. To-morrow some 
disease will get you and if you are not equipped to fight it 
off, you're gone. I don't claim to cure disease, but J'll put 
you in such condition that the doctor will starve to death 
waiting for you to take sick. Can you imagine a mosquito 
trying to bite a brick wall? A fine chance. 


A Re-built Man 


I like to get the weak ones. I delight in getting the man 
who has been turned down by others. It’s easy to finish a 
task that’s half done. But give me the weak, sickly chap 
and watch him grow stronzer. That's what I like. I don't 
just give you a veneer of muscle that looks good to others. 
I work on you both inside and out. I not only put big, 
massive arms and legs on you, but I build up those inner 
muscles that surround your vital organs. The kind that 
give you real pep and energy. 


All I Ask Is Ninety Days 


Who says it takes years to get in shape? Show me the 
man who makes any such claims and I'll make him eat his 
words. I'll put one full inch on your arm in just thirty 
days. Yes, and two full inches on your chest in the same 
length of time. Meanwhile, I'm putting life and pep into 
your old backbone. And from then on just watch 'em grow. 
Your whole body will take on an entirely different appear- 
ance. But you've only started. I've only built my founda- 
tion. I want just sixty days more (ninety in all) and you'll 
make those friends of yours who think they're strong look 
like something the cat dragged in. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, The Muscle Builder 
Author of "Muscle Building,” ‘'Science of Wrestling,” 
“Secrets of Strength, ndurance,” Etc. 


“Here's Health, 
A Real Man 


When I'm through with you, you're a real man. The kind that can prove it. Your deep full chest breathes in rich 
pure air, stimulating your blood and making you just bubble over with vim and vitality. Your huge square shoulders 
and your massive muscular arms have that craving for the exercise of a regular he man. You have the flash to your 
eye and the pep to your step that will make you admired and sought after in both the business and social world. 

This is no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me, make me prove it. Go ahead. I like it. I have already done this 
for thousands of others and my records are unchallenged. What I have done for them, I will do for you. Come then, for time 
flies and every day counts. Let this very day be the beginning of new life to you. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT’? 


It Is FREE! 


It contains forty-eight full-page photographs of myself and some [7 = = a ae me me eee oe ee meee ee ee oe 
of the many prize-winning pupi's I have trained. Some of these 4 EARLE E, LIEDERMAN, I 
came to me as pitiful weaklinys, imploring me to help them. Look 2 

Dept. 8010, 305 Broadway, New York City l 


them over now and you will marvel at their present physiques. This | 
bock will prove an impetus and a real inspiration to you. It will -—Please send me, without any obl jon on my, 
thrill you through and through, and it is yours to keep. This will Up; Pane ot your hatest book Muscular A 
not obligate you at all, but for the sake of your future health and 1 development.” (Please write or print plainly). 
happiness, do not put it of Send teday—rizht now, before you 
turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN —- 
Dept. 8010, 305 Broadway, New York (“oe el. 
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“WITHIN AN INCREDIBLY SHORT TIME THESE FINE LADIES. WITH THEIR MEN 
FRIENDS, HAD SUCCEEDED IN LOADING THE YACHT WITH EVERY SORT OF 
ALCOHOLIC DRINK” abe ate « « Frontispiece 


THE ROMANCE OF BOOT-LEGGING cee eee we we ew Shaw Desmond = 423 
Mlustrations by S, Abbey. 


AFRICAN SERVANTS 


Mlustrations by A. Si 


THE SECRET OF THE SWAMP... ee eee Garnett Clay Porter 441 


Captain C. Lestock Reid 432 


“and from a Photograph. 


Illustrations by Conrad Leigh. ; x 
CONCERNING AN ELEPHANT wien sie ek ee pa, raph se ee a GRASSES, Ring, 449. 
Ilustration by S. Tresilian, a 
ADRIFT ON THE ARCTIC ICE—I.. SE Go ee te ee a RADabh 453) 
Mlustrations by W. G. York, and from Photographs. 
SHORT STORIES— 
IN A CANADIAN SAW-MILL .. wwe oe owe wwe Richard Elliott 460 
Ilustrations by H. M. Brock, and from Photographs. coy 
PRIZE-FIGHTING IN THE PACIFIC e oo ow oo Robert Dean Frisbie 464 
Ilustrations by Tom Cotterell, and from Photographs. 
ACROSS NORTH AMERICA IN A MOTOR-BOAT.—II «ow « « «John Edwin Hogg 468 
Mlustrations by Norman Sutcliffe, and from Photographs. 
THE SMASHING OF BABAN KURMI .. .. oe Captain J. F. J. Fitzpatrick 479 
Mlustrations by John de Walton. 
THE DOCTOR'S ADVENTURE... ww eee ee MD 489 
Mlustrations by Stanley Lloyd. : 
THE TAMING OF “BEAR” FARRELL.—Ill, 0 F. G. Jarrett 497 


Illustrations by Ernest Prater. 


The Editor invites Traveliers, Explorers, Touri: 
they may have. For these, and for True Stories of 
ST 


ies, and others to send in any curious of remarkable photographs 

‘al payment will be made according to the value of the material. 
Every narrative must b IL, and a WRITTEN STATEMENT TO THIS EFFECT must be furnished. 
The author must also, if possible, furnish portr: (even if it be himself), together with any 
other available laterite and portraits of places, persons, and thing: vay heighten the realism and actuality of the 
narrative. All MSS. should be typewritten. Every care will be taken of contributions, but the Editor cannot be held responsible for 
accidental loss or damage. All communications should be plainly addressed to the Editor, Wing Wortp MaGazine, 8 Southampton 
Street, London, W. C., England. 

‘The American Edition ot Tar Wink Wortp Macazine is published monthly for George Newnes, Ltd., of London, by The Inter- 
national News Com 83-85, Duane Street, NewYork City. Price 20 cents. Jy subscription, €2.00 post free. Subscriptions 
may be commence me. En’ as second-class matter March 23, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under 
the Act of March 3, Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office 1) ment, Ottawa, Canada. 


Sole Agents for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch (A/asia), Ltd, Sole Agents for South Africa: Central News Agency, Ltd. 


THE BRITISH ALMANACS FoR 1927 


' Have arrived, and are obtainable through your NEWSDEALER or direct from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
83-85 DUANE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“Raphael’s Almanac”? 1927.........0.00 0.00.00 cece ccc e eee ees price 35 cents 
‘“‘Raphael’s Ephemeris’’ 1927 ; .. price 40 cents 
“Raphael’s Almanac and Ephemeris”’ ‘ price 60 cents 
“Old Moore’s Almanac”’ 1927................0..00.00005 price 10 cents 


Above prices include postage to all parts of U. S. and Possessions, Our stock of these 
Almanacs is usually sold out early, and we suggest, to avoid possible disappointment, 
that you order NOW. 


sof the leading character or character 
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VOLUNTEERS WANTED 
at $300 a Month 


AMERICAS new way to fight fire will pay you at least 
$12 a day. All you need to earn $360 a month to $6,000 
a year is the ability to follow our instructions. 
see Payne took our plan and averaged $20.77 
a day, his first 217 days—$4,500! De Pries, 
who never made more than $85 a month 
} before, has made $7,000 in one year! 


A $550,000,000 Loss 


Fire takes a toll of 1,700 lives 
every year, and $550,009,C09 in 
property. No building is safe from 
this constant menace. Only a few 
have insurance. No one wants to see the savings of 
@ lifetime wiped out. No business can afford the 
Toss of time, trade and reputation which fire causes. 
Fire protection is a vital need. 

No wonder Fyr-Fyter representatives sell over $2,000,000 
worth of Fyr-Fyters yearly! No wonder 
they are one of the highest paid selling 
organizations in the country! No wonder 
T. S. Gill writes: “1 am firmly convinced 
that any man joining the Fyr-Fyter force 
and working eight hours a day will soon 
show earnings of $5,000 a year!” 

Fyr-Fyter is the most perfect fire pre- 
vention device ever invented. It shoots 
hundreds of quarts of vapor from one quart 
of liquid. This wonderful new chemical is 


$5,000 to $10,000 
a year, 


Frank De Pries, 
Ohie. 


$100 to $200 
every week. 


SALESMEN 
$5,000 to $10,000 A YEAR 


We have dozens of men earning $6,000 to $10,000 
yearly who started with far less experience than you 
have. The Fyr-Fyter proposition is BIG! Why not 
mail the coupon, now? 


Louis Geerge, Il. 
Another‘man In 
the $10,000 class. 


absolutely harmless to rugs, clothes, furniture and human 
beings, but it snuffs out fire like a blanket. It amazes 
everyone who sees it. Fyr-Fyters are approved by the 
Und:=rwriters Laboratories. There is a size for every 


You can sell one every hour, easily. Greene made 47 calls 
and sold 35. Thousands of factories, homes, stores, farms, 
hotels, garages, etc., in your territory need Fyr-Fyter. Just a 

few sales a day will pay you $200 a month or more. 

Every fire alarm speeds up your sales. Every new 
building means easy, extra profits. Farms are one 
of the richest fields. Homes alone, can pay you 
$4,000 a year. Autos, trucks, and garages are ano 
source of income. Factories, institutions often buy 
in larger quantities. 

One city block is capable of sales running into thousands of 
dollars. = les made a 31200 sale. Erady. took = 4.200 order! 

2, . Ls ‘asionally, 
often makes $25 to $20 day. "We train you quickly at home: 
Simply write orders. We deliver and collect. 


Send For This Free Plan 
This new way to fight fire can mean a fortune to you in a few years, 
$10,000 a year is fossible. Do you want it? Do 
you want a home of your own, a fine car, a 
account, independence . . . a permanent, growing 
business of your own . , . and a wonderful future? 
ls this opportunity worth a 2 cent stamp? Will you 
let us send you the full Fyr-Fyter plan, free and 
without obligation? Then mail the coupon below. 


FYR-FYTER CO. 


Device Approved by the 
Pecteehendales Underwriters Laboratories 
man, | 1165 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


FYR-FYTER CO., 
| 1165 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., | 
Dayton, Ohio. .. 
| Without obligation send me your free book, “Building « Perma- | 
I nent Income as a Fyr-Fyter Representative. | 


“| 
SES Se al 
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Traffic Manager | 


Jj Below. A. Gould 
i) Manager of Sales 

for Michigan [fs 
uk a ee 


it: 
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Marshall A. Smith, Pres. 
Columbus Plant 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. | Columbus, Ohio 


and 
ROM the great plants of the Smith Agricultural 
Chemical Company, at Columbus and Indian- 
apolis, thousands of tons of fertilizer, animal 


foods and acids—under the brand name Sacco— 
are shipped to all parts of the United States. 


I. A. Gould, a salesman for this organization, had 
been a farmer in Central Michigan, At the age of 
48 he entered upon a new vocation—enrolling at 
the same time for LaSalle training in Modern Sales- 
manship. Within three years he had topped the list 
in Michigan and had been given entire charge of 
sales in that state, with a crew of men under his 
direction. In July, 1925, he writes, ‘‘I have in- 
creased my sales this past season 50 per cent, and 
my salary has been raised twice since last October.”’ 


C. E, Veth, Traffic Manager for this company, 
saw the need fora properly equipped traffic depart- 
ment—this as a result of LaSalle training in Traffic 
Management. So successfully did he put it into 


A. Gould Received Two “Raises”. 
C. E. Veth a Salary-increase of 200% 


operation that during the year 1924 errors in freight 
bills totalling $10,600 in overcharges were detected 
and corrected. To LaSalle, in large measure, he 
credits a salary-increase of.200 per cent. 


‘*We can only attribute the rapid success of these 
two men,’’ writes Marshall A. Smith, head of thi> 
great organization, ‘‘to their energy and initiative, 
together with the practical knowledge gained thru 
the pursuit of LaSalle training.” 


Send for Free Copy 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


The men who have made such Fratifying Progress took first 
asimple step—they sent fora free book, “Ten Years’ Promoticr 
in One,” the book that has started thousands and thousands oi 
men on the path to responsibility and power. 


A copy of this book is yours for the asking—and with ita 
64-page book outlining in detail the opportunities in the bus: 
ness ficld that mostappealsto you. You haye often thought that 

‘ou would send for full particulars of the LaSalle Salary-Dou- 
bling Plan, This time—for the sake of a brighter {uture—ACT! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 
-——_———oe oo FIND YOURSELF THRU LASALLE! — — —, 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 9331-R 


I would welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of “Ten 


INSTITUTION 


Chicago 


Years' Promotion in One," all without obligation, 
27 


O Modern Foremanship and 
Production Methods. 

O Personnel and Employment 
Management. 


0 Railway Station Manage- 
ment. 


Industrial Management. 
Commercial Law. 

O Expert Bookkeeping. 

C Business English. 

0 Commercial Spanish. 


Comptroller, C 
Accountant, Co: 
ete. 


dpstrial Traffic Manager, Rate 
Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 


ing to 
ach, 


on- (Law: Training for Bar; LL.B, Effective Speaking. 


icitor, O Degree. 
inretail,wholes _ _ “#ree OC. P. A. Coaching for 
alty selling. O Banking and Finance. Advanced Accountants. 


Name... ..-.Present Position... Addr eRR ase 
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Buy a Studehaher Direct from the Maker” 


Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments. You 
get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch —Insured for 
a lifetime — direct from the maker at lowest prices ever 
named on equal quality. Send at once for FREE Book 
of advance Watch Styles, 


21 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-the Insured Watch 


Choice of 54 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green gold of 
white gold effects; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochronism and 5 positions, 


FREE! MARSH _Diteecto you from the factory. the groans watch solar in Aratae aiant 
a tit ay are Write for Style Book! cond at once and get a copy of this book— 


1 See the newest, beautiful, advance 
style. Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and Dials. Read how you can buy a 21 Jewel 
ker Insured Watch direct from the maker—save big laoreyesane pay for it 
nu are using it. Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styles and 
watch values. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it lasts, 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 


Dept. W39 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


lo + ------ 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 

Dept. W39 South Bend, Indiana 

Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


If you live in Canada send your inquiry 
to our Canadian office: Windsor, Ontario. 


| Nome. 


| Address. 


| Giga liatea aasenietente Scaate. iesecaveurese 


Wine fer special folder shows Ltedt O Check here for Ladies’ Watch Folder. 
ing Ladies’ Bracelet Watches Put Style, O Check here for Jewelry Folder. 
in newest designs and shapes Titi: Modele ao aca inom pee ee — ee es 


Sele 
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ADAGRAMS 


9 CENTS A WORD 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVIEWS, MINSTREL 
Music, Blackface Skits, hier Acta, Monologs, Dialogues, 
Reel Litton a nie alnmen al Readings, Stage Handbooks, 
Make-up Big € siete Bree. T. 8. Denison & Co., 623 
Bo. Walsh, Dept. 113, Chicago, Mis, 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, PATENTED OR UN- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 129 Enright, St. Louis, Mo, 


BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. BEST RESULTS. 
WATSON _E. COLEMAN, Registered Patent Lawyer, Opposite 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


ee Bare 00 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, bebe ae ewe. 
azines. Experience unnecessary. 
093, St. Louis, Mo. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN, (WHITE OR COLOR: 
ed), steeping car, train porters (colored), $150-8250 monthly, Exe 
perience unnecessary, 899 Railway Bureau, East St. Louls, Ils. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE. WORK HOME OR 
travel. perience unnecessary. Write George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1963 Broadway, New York. 


BE A DITECTIVE. BIG MONEY; EASY WORK. PARTICULARS 
free. National Headquarters, 188 East 79th St., New York, N. Y. 


$6-$18 A DOZEN DECORATING PILLOW TOPS AT HOME. CX- 
rience unnecessary, Particulars for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 
137, LaGrange, Ind. 


EARN $10.00 DAILY SILVERING MIRRORS, PLATING, RE- 
finishing metalware, Chanuellers, Bedsteada, Headlights. Outfits 
firnished, Gilbert Decie Laboratories, 1133 Broadway, New York 
City, 


AUTHORS, BOOKS, SONG WRITERS, ETC. 


WOMEN —THERE'S DOLLARS AND SENSE IN PREVENTION, 
64 paze Book, 10 cents, worth $1.00. Sterling Specialty, Box 1153- 
E, Chicago, IL, 


SONGWRITERS. 
nent essential to publ. 
aners Upon rece 
risht protection for free examination, 
comer, 1674 Broadway, New York. 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTY Pay- 
ation contract. Expert advice furnished 
ing poems requiring musteal settings and 
Send today. Walter 


SONG, POEM WRITERS SEND FOR, [notes Hen. RAY 


Buy, now and eave 60 
medel, cave ba 


niivo, used by erry, foun pel 

Saag Seeerary, debentah ‘Zenp 60 aay 
ay peviman ob delivery IDR pont 

eras mail Or: G 


rder Corn. 
S112 


Money back xuurunteo, Fede! 
5G1 Grosdway, New York. 


—— 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE $100 WEEKLY IN SPARE TIME. SELL WHAT THE 
public wante—long distance Radio Receiving seta. Two salcs 
weekly pays $100 profit. No big Investment, no canvassing. Sharpe 
of Colorado made $955 in one month. Representatives wanted at 
once. This plan is sweeping the Country; write today before your 
span is gone. Osarka Inc., 431 N. La Salle Ave. (D), Chicago, 


AGENTS—NEW PLAN MAKES IT EASY TO EARN $60.00 TO 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Represent a real manufacturer. Write now for 
Sree samples, Madison Manufacturers, 564 Broadway, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED, HEAP MAKES $500 MONTHLY SELLING 
our new Gum and Peanut machine to Merchants. 


necessary. Big Commission. Salary and Commission to men who 
prove ability, Peerless Products Co., Keystone Building, Kansas 
ity, Mo. 


a 
be START YOU IN SusiNesS. FURNISHING EVERYTHING. 

Men end ‘Women. Opport earn to $100. 
operating N: 


CANDY retail. 
commercial Candy. ‘Book free. a Hillyer ngndaics Drawer 1 is, 
East Orange, N. J. 


MYSTERY FLUID MENDS SOCKS, SHIRTS, SHEETS, CU CURTAINS 
and thousand other articles in few seconds. Boils, washes, trons. 
50% to 200% profit. Free outfit. Nu-Way Laboratories, Desk 72, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohlo. 


Dept. RW, St. Louis, Mo. 


SALESMEN—WE GUARANTEE $45.00 PER WEEK TO START. 
Sensational New Bowling Alley Ball Gum Machine. 
Every place of business needs one. Trade in old machines. Write 
quick, Honey Dew, 1322 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


AMAZING DISCOVERY OF BRAHMA DIAMOND ASTOUNDS 


guaran 
quired. American Brahma Company, Dept. 25, “Flint, Mich. 
GROWN MEN TO SELL THE MOST EFFECTIVE REMEDY = 
Debility, Weakness and Nervousness. Write a letter. The Le 
Hardy Company, 1137 Sycamore Street. Cinetnnatt, Ohio. 


GOLD INITIALS EASILY APPLIED ON AUTOMOBILES. BIG. 
est money-maker to-day, Cost be, you get $1.50. No 

needed. Free samples, “Ralco” Monograms, 1043 Washington, 
Boston, Mass. 

FREE BOOK. START LITTLE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. POP 
ham, Box 431, Dept.-8, Chicago, Ills. 


MATRIMONIAL 


FREE PHOTOS, DESCRIPTIONS, LADIES, GENTLEMEN. MARY 
Correspondents everywhere, Cecil Collins, B-211, Var j 
couyer, Wash. 

FIND YOUR SWEETHEART. CONFIDENTIAL INTRODUC- 
tions, vast membership. Write Anna Franz, 949 Montana Street, 
Chienzo, Ils 


BRITISH GIRLS DESIRE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS. 
Pri ion 10 cents. re, 16 Cambridge Street, 5. W., London, 


‘2 romantic correspondence for you. Mest { 
your sweetheart thru the world's foremost  high-clast 
ir relied lonely peagis. 
3 Members everywhere; strictly CONFIDENTIAL, efficient and 
i Wignified service. We have made thousands of lenoly people 
happy, why not yoo? PARTICULARS FREE. Write today if sincere. 
EVA MOORE + BOX 908 + JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


REFINED HONORABLE ; 


HUNDREDS SEEKING MARRIAGE, 
1. ‘The Friends’ Club, 


mer 
Ja ville, 1 


Box 9 | 
MARRY—BEAUTIFUL LADIES SEEKING GENTLEMEN'S COR- 
respondence. Many wealthy. Introductions free. National Club, { 
Vancebvoro, N.C. t 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to adyertisors, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


MATRIMONIAL 


CATHOLICS ONLY—CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
Particulars (sealed), Mrs. Keena, 1310 Oak, Kala- 


everywhere. 
masoo, Mich. 


JOIN THE WORLD'S LEADING CLUB. MEN AND WOMEN IN 
all walks of life and from every State, many wealthy and refined. 
Your ideal may be among them. Confidential descriptions free in 
plain, sealed envelope. Established many years. People’s Club, 
Box 91, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LONESOME? MAKE DESIRABLE FRIENDS BY MAIL. JOIN 
old honest Club; get results—not promises, Stamp. Elsa Thorpe, 
Box 42, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARRY. PERSONAL SERVICE GUARANTEES QUICK, SATIS- 
factory resulta, The leading, most reliable club invites you. Thou- 
sands wealthy; attractive members everywhere. Confdential; 
descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753 W. San Francisco, Call- 
fornia. 


MARRIAGE GUARANTEED IN SIX MONTHS. PHOTOS, AD- 
dresses, descriptions free. William Floyde, 81 East Madison, 
Chicago, Ils, 


WIFE GUARANTEED. ray WHEN MARRIED. WRITE A. 


Everley, Western Springs, Ills. 


MARRY—FREE PHOTOGRAPHS, DIRECTORY AND DESCRIP- 
tions of wealthy members. Pay when married. New Plan Co., Dept. 
103, Kansas City, Mo. 


GIRLS IN OLD MEXICO WANT AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sealed particulars, booklet, dime stamps. International Society, 
Box 1444, Havana, Cuba. 


MARRY IF LONELY. FOR RESULTS TRY ME. BEST AND 
most successful “Hom: er.” Hundreds rich wish marriage 
soon. Strictly confidential; most reliable; years of experience: 
descriptions free. The Successful Club, Box 556, Oakland, Calif. 


MARRY—MARRIAGE DIRECTORY WITH PHOTOS AND DE- 
@oriptions free. Pay when marricd. The Exchange, Dept. 149, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MARRY! FREE DIRECTORY WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND 
photos. Bonafide Co., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXCHANGE LETTERS, MAKE NEW FRIENDS; PRIVATE IN- 
troductions: particulars FREE. Ladies and gentlemen, write Good 
Fellowship Club, Reading, Pa. 


HUNDREDS SEEKING MARRIAGE. IF SINCERE, WRITE MRS. 
F, Willard, 3004 North Clark, Chicago, Illinois, Stamp appreciated. 


BEAUTIFUL LONELY LADIES, MAIDENS, WIDOWS, ALL AGES, 

many rich, copy of correspondence magazine, photos, names and ad- 

dresses for $1.00. Magazine free. The Bugle, (CF), 811 North 

LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ilinols. 

badacal hf MANY RICH. PARTICULARS FOR STAMP. HAPPI- 
e38 lies in married life, confidential, reliable, F. Morrison, N-3053 

W. Holden St.. Seattle, Wash, 


MARRY. BIG NEW DIRECTORY WITH PHOTOS AND DE- 
scriptions Free. National Agency, Dept. E., Kansas Clty. Mo. 


“GET ACQUAINTED CLUB" FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Particulars free. Ruby Lee, Box 2216, Palm Beach, Florida. 


ANYONE DESIRING MARRIAGE, PLEASE WRITE R. CHAM. 
bers, Beulah, Manitoba, Canada. 


MARRY —HAVE FRIENDS. LIST AND YOUR 26 WORD “ADVT. 
one month. 25 cents. J. Hughes, 6443 Harper Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


CORRESPONO—MARRIAGE, PASTIME. STAMP PLEASE. 
Zano Agency, Box 1904, Chicago, Ills. 


WIFE GUARANTEED EVERY MAN JOINING MY CLUB. PHOTOS 
addresses, free. Bertha M. Floyd, Western Springs, Illinols. 


CHARMING YOUNG LADY WORTH $100,000.00 LONELY, WILL 
marry. Eva, B-1022, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE FIRESIDE-CLUB OF DECENT AND SENSIBLE MARRIAGE- 
able people. Many German ladies. Descriptions free. Private 
introductions. 700 Quebec, Denver, Colorado. 


Kindly mention th 


magazine when wr 


Go to High 
School at Home 


You can secure a high school education right at 
home by studying the splendid new courses re- 
cently prepared by the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 


‘These courses are ggulvalent to the courses given in resi- 
dent high schools. have been specially arranged for 
men women who to meet college entrance examina- 
tions, to qualify for a business position, or to make up the 
education they missed when forced to leave school too soon. 


The College Preparatory Course, the High School Commercial 
Course and the High School English Course include English, algebra, 
ancient, medieval, modern and U. & history, physiology, literature, 
geography, Latin, bookkeeping, drawing, geometry, shorthand, physics, 
chemistry, salesmanship, advertising, civics, trigonometry, economics, 
American business law, corporation finance, money and banking, busi- 
ness and trade economics, ete, A diploma is given at graduation. 


The lessons are easy to understand and re will make 
rapid progress because you will be in a class yourself and 
you will study under the guidance of instructors who are 
sincerely interested in helping you to get ahead and achieve 
the bigger things of life. 

Just mark and mail the coupon and we will gladly send 
you interesting free booklets describing the High Yochool 
Courses of the International Correspondence jools or any 
other subject in which you are interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3716-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X; 


Hae respe le Preparatory Course 
{Commercial Course 
Hie School English Course 
High School Vocational Court 
High School Agricultural Court 
Business Manacement Q Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
TraMe Management Tetter Letters 
} Business Law show Card Lettering 
Banking and Banking Law OStenography and Mi Typing 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) © Business Rnsitah 
Nicholson Cost Accounting nit § 


J Bookkeeping 
Brivate Secretary Common School Sub ret 
Spanish ~~] Freneh Milustrating ——_] Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Flectrical Engineering D Architect 

ctrie Tdchting O Architects’ Blueprints 

() Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Bulluer 

C) Mechanteal Draftsman dinrte ah ‘Draftsman 


"Mall Clerk 


Machine Shop Practica Concrete Bullder 

 Raltre Structural Enginver 

OcChemistry 0 Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 

ONavteation 

Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


1 Positions 

sine Operating 
niineer 

O ving and Mapping 
ia} allurey 

4 Steam Engineering 

N 


Radlo 


Street 
Address. 


city... 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HUNTING HOUNDS. CHEAP. 
79, Herrick, Ils. 


TRIAL. DIXIE KENNELS, 


OLD MONEY WANTED. WILL PAY $5000 FOR NICKEL OF 
1013 with Liberty Head, (no Buffalo). We pay cash premiums 
for all rare coins. Send .04 cents for large Coin Folder. May 
mean much profit to you. Numismatic Co., Dept. 443, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 


UNDERGROUND TREASURES. SIMPLE, SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
for locating: Free booklet explains. J. Santschi, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT CURED OR NO PAY $1.50 IF 
cured. Remedy seat on trial. Superba Company, 9, Baltimore, 
Maryland, _ 


ART PHOTOS, NEW SERIES, STUDIES, BEAUTY OF NATURE, 
latest catalogue, and splendid samples for'$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00, 
V. Molrene, 73 Ave. de la Republique, Montrouge (Seine), France. 


MEXICAN MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, CARTRIDGE BELTS, 
Fancy Belts, Horse Hair Articles, Lariats. Ingersoll Leather Co., 
411 Fannin, Houston, Texas. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART NOVELTIES. 
and Spanish girls, post cards, etc.. Sample information Dime in 
stamps, La Cia Cubana, Box 1503, Havana, Cuba. 


PRETTIEST FRENCH 


“TRUTH” ON HANDSOME DOUBLE MAT 6 X 10. BEAUTIFUL 
Art Work, French Model, life pose, full length. 25 cents prepaid 
Waurepress, Wauregan, Conn. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. SUPPLIES. CATA- 
Its, 


logue. Kaskaskennels, WWMNYC, Herrick, III: 


ART OBJECTS, BOOKS, PICTURES, SPECIAL ee Clee: 
etc., O. W. Miller, 125-Y, Chureh Street, New York, N. 


STUDY MANKIND 


The most interesting Science 


Write Anthropological Research Institute 


525 Springfield Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 


RECIPES OF THE SHAKER'S FAMOUS AND MOST DELICIOUS 
dishes. Fish and Egg, Cider Apple Sauce, and Cream Toast. 
Mail 50 cents. N. A. Briggs, 96 Pleasant St., Concord, N. H. 


The Brotherhood of Light 


Most complete stock of books in America on Occultism, 
Psychic Phenomena, Spiritualism, Astrology, New Thought, 
Theosophy and Nature Study. Correspondence courses in 
all branches of occult science. Send for “Clouds Dispelled.” 
You will be delighted. Absolutely Free. The Brotherhood 
of Light, Dept. S, Box 1525, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“HANDS UP‘ 


Protect your home. New Style 
Automatic. No Permit Neceae 


V7 LOOKS LIKE A REAL 


qm AUTOMATIC ; 
Re \ 
Pay iostame $109 pion pest 


Chi 
RAL MAIL ORDER CORPORATION 


New York. Dept. ¥112 


MILITARY 
AUTOMATIC 


Siggest bargain. Flash-like, accurate, bard ¥ 
hitting. Blue nte 


A real 


Telesco e 


unusually powerful ‘lenses 
—magnitying over 8 times. 
Makes people and objects miles 
Bway seemrciose Brings new 
Pleasures to home, farm, camp, 
travel, sport. See moon and 
stars as never before. New 
Ferry ““Wonder"'telescope has 


sectione—opens out over 3 f 
+ measures 12 inches, closed. 


Thatic Europea optical giass. 


YES ABSOLUTELY FRE! 
Handsome leatberett 
covered ‘ing Casa 
light, strong, complete with 
girap. Case la 12 in loog, 
Ler, 


Frotects) from dust “aod 
jamage Handy for 
eam Soe, “Tam delighted 
with the Wooder” 
Today 
[have been watch- 
ing submarines 3 
j tiles off the coust. 
—Philip Brush “I 
as the 
Missiesipot 3 a 
‘and see people Osh- 
{og."—M_ L. Thora. 
“Tam nearly 80 
Sold and if I could not 
f eet another would not 
take $1000 for tt."—A. 
R. Walker ‘I can tell 
time on the church eed 


and Ferry Wonder 3 ft. 
with free Carryin 

come by return mail. 

man special bargain orice of 1.85 
aa few conte pomage  Catis- 
faction guaraat or youl oney 
back Send coupon today! 

FERRY ry co. Chicago, UL, 


Send me3 ft. 
poops aod its plus postage on 
tman 
real It lam not satisfed you will 
refund my money. 


——— a | * 
Catalog of Things You Want Sent Free 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Not Only Men Who Have Made Millions 
Send for this Astonishing Book 
but Thousands of Others ! 


Many successful business men have sent for this amazing book, NOW MAILED FREE. Such 

men as Walter C. Ford, of the Ford Manufacturing Company; C. F. Bourgeois, President of 

Robischon and Peckham Company; H. B. McNeal, President of the Telephony Publishing Com- 

pany, and many other prominent, prosperous business executives are unstinting in their praise of 

it. But don’t think it is only for big men. Thousands of young men have found in this book 

the key to advancement in salary and position, popularity, standing, power and real success. 
Today business demands for the big, important. high-salaried this remarkable new book, “‘How to Work Wonders with Words,” 


jobs men who can dominate others. ft ia the power of forceful, which gives you an amazing test by which you can determine 
convincing speech that helps one man to jump from obscurlt: for yourscif in hve minutes whether you are one of the seven men 

to the presidency of a great corporation. Another from a small, out of every nine who possess the “hidden knack" of powerful 

( unimportant territory to the salesmanaxer'a speech, but do not know it. Decide for 
Sees Spe dated rosrmit you are ging to alow ‘ing 

6 ominencé’'ds a campaign 5; er. A minutes a day etween you ant 
TS Pee near ctacious at tr beatae ehtiont WHAT 15 MINUTES A DAY success. Thousands have found this to be 
overnight into a popular and much-ap- «= .WILL SHOW YOU the biggest forward step of their lives. If 
er. it has played such an important part in 


‘ plauded after-dinner speak: 
fe Se eee ees 
FS FREE Bitisree'reurseceutary | NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


How to develop self-confidence 
You are shown how to conquer stage won 
1 fright, selteonsclousnesr, timidity. bashful: | How 40 strensthen your wiltcpewer,” |. Dept. 1517, 3601 So. Michigan Ave., 
a Alene Shomeh of keer ability ret what How to be the master of any situation Chicago, It 
w wan! e sheer power of convincl le 
exch. You are tol how to Dring out an 3 
| levelop your priezicss “hidden 
which aid In winning for you advancement in postion and 
salary, popularity, standing, power and real success. ‘his simple, 
easy, sure and quick trainin: is guaranteed to help do this—or 
it will not cost you a single penny. 


\ Only 15 Minutes a Day Required 
‘There ts no mystery about the power to work wonders with 


words. It makes no difference how embarrassed or self-conscious | 
you Dow are when called upon to speak. Certain principles will | 


Hew to address business meetings 


the lives of many big men, may It not in 
yours? i) 


: 
> 


nach as Ee a Se Se ee 
North American Institute, Inc., : 
Dept. 1517, 3601 So. Michigan Ave., | 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation my copy of 
Words.” | 


your famous book, “ How to Work Wonders with 


show you how to rise h and shoulders above the mass and 
make yourself the dominating figure in any gathering! How to 
, rise to any occasion and demand what you Want with force, vigor 
and conviction. Give only fifteen minutes a day in the privacy 
of your own home and you can accomplish all this In a few short 


} Make This FREE Test 


If you will fil in and mati th> coupon at once you will receive 


‘ Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Now Owns a Radio 
Store 


“The Radio busines is rushing 
just now. Building many Super 
Heterodynes, also doing installa- 

BI tion and repairing. To your 
course 1 owe all my succest in tale the car around the writs 
the Radio profession.” A. J.| Sos? Tis Paul, New York City. 
Ommodt, Bowman, N. Dak. 


= setig YouCan DoWhat| © 
aig = TheseMenDid! 


HERES WORK THAT 1S IWill Train You at Home 
=  toFillaBig-PayRadioJob 


Get into the'great new Big-pay Industry—Radio. #= 
If you're earning a penny less than $50 a week, clip @yte 
couponnow. Send for AMAZING FREE BOO! ay 
“Rich Rewards in Radio.” Why go along at $25 or $35 or $45 
a week, when you could earn $50 to $250 in the same six 
days, asa Radio Expert? Hundreds of N. R. I. trained 
men are doing it—why can't you? I'll train you just 
as I trained them—just as I trained the men 
hose letters you see on this page. I'll teach 
you quickly at home in your spare time to be} 


sth 4 " a Radio Expert, and draw down big money’ 
Instruments 9 ) for the easiest and most fascinating work in the world. 


Given FREE o, J in 
Petra Coste Bee $50 to $250 a Week as 
tra Cost- 10 
All instruments shown RAD XP) 
here and others sent to a E ERT 
all my students free of ex- x : It's the trained man, the Radio Expert, re 
tra cost under short time See 
ees cts the big jobs of this profession—paying $75 
special offer. Clip coupon \ @ ‘$100, $200 a week and u book gives ali 
now—find out all ab the tacts, “Every day N- R. 1. trained men ere 
big unequalled taking good places in the Radio Held -man like 
\ you—men like those whose stories I show you 
This training is inte neely: here. You can prepare just as they did by new 
practical—these instruments help practical methods, learn right at home in 
you do the practical work. : your spare time, Lack of experience no draw- 
s ack—common schooling all you need. Our 
My Radio Training 1s \\, tested clear methods make it easy for you. 
the “Famous Cours ‘ We guarantee to train you. successfully. 
That Pays for Itself “e  etiageaens Mae 
Make more money quick when Pp pen ee 


you take up this practical course. 5; fee WARS ce BOOK, eas 
myi show you how to i a Sas Written—Iull of facts and pictures 

most from the start of your gg ggg — | 

arse "through practical : - - you ‘start. You can do 

Fointers I give you. : at athere have done GET 


Hy 
SF 


illp 


ih 


ens, Pa,, made $320 in 7 weeks 
luring hia spare time. D.. 
of Newport, Ark. write 
king the course I earned in spai 
Dept. 


Sarl Wrightof Omaba reports making >/, Washington, 0. C. 
3400 in a short time while taking his . 


course—working at Radio in his spare 
Ime only | Sylvester Senso, 207 Elm s 


And when you graduate, my big Free 
$70 in one day. was ang Employment Department helps you get the 
cleetrician of tich exper job. You get just the same preparation and 
ence and was occupying af assistance toward success we gave E. W. Nov: 
indi position as tede-f Chief Operator of Station WRN Y 
phone superintendent bers, Radio Engineer for Stewart-W B 
¥ exiled wilh pon Fetze: rT, Chief Engineer of Station WED Th 
b dJ National Radio Institute, established 1914, today 4 
offers you the same opportunity these men had un-4 
ler a bond that guarantees you full satisfaction or! 
k re meth] MOney refunded. Mail coupon TODAY for my bij 
nat aio mit worth Free Book and prot! = Dae Mr. Smith: Without obligating 
eed |e a mein any way, send me your free 
1 ators o 0 p “Rich Rewards in Radio” and all in- 
dh formation about your practical, home- 


ES &) study Radio couree. 


dart ten mad Sle Many 
Radio 6 » Name... ..-..sseceeeesesenee ABCs essen 


open 
tunities 


Street Addr 
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4 Books of Real Merit 
The Real Estate Educator 


The New Edition contains Torren’s Sys- 
tem, Federal Farm Loan System, How to 
Appraise Property, Law of Real Estate, 
How to Advertise Real Estate, Legal 
Forms, U. 8. Lands for Homestead, The 
A. B. C.'s of Realty, ‘Dor in Con- 
tracts, et:., and other useful information. 
208 pages. Cloth. Postpaid $2.00 


The Vest Pocket ‘‘Cushing”’ 


Just out. An A. B. C. Guide to Parlia- 

mentary Law based on the highest au- 
thorities and adapted to general use—containing model 
speeches and toasts for all occasions. 128 peES*. size 
214x415 inches, leatherette. 


rice $1.00 


The Vest Pocket Bookkeeper 


and Short Cuts in Figures 
A simpleand. concise method of Practical Bookkeep- 
ing with instructions for the correct keeping of boo! 
of account. How to take off a trial balance sheet and 
finally close¢and balance accounts. 160 pages, artist 
Price, postpaid $1.00 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


contains information most people want. 
A manual of reference for the business 
man—the law student—the notary publ 

the farmer—the merchant—the banker—the 
doctor. 360 pages. Cloth, Postpaid $1.50 


Postpaid on receipt of price. C.O.D. if 
desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. De- 
scriptive catalog FREE. 


.X. CAREY & CO., 143 W. 96THST.,N.Y. 


DIAMON 


MenWhofFear 
Old Age~ 


a Recently some startling facts have been uncovered 
t. by.modern scientific research, regarding men who 
have passed their fortieth year—and are suffering 
from frequent nightly risings, backache, sciatica, loss 
4of pep ‘and other ailments. In some instances, the 
therves are disturbed and the procreative order of 
ings disarranged. Now itis proved entirely wron 

iaassume that these are natura nptoms ofa natura 
physical decline due to advancingage. Science says 
that they are often due merely to a disorder of the 
prostate gland. And now an amazing simple home 
gienic practice, restores the prostate gland to its 
natural function. Thousands of bankers, lawyers, and 
other users praise it. A free book entitled ‘‘Why Men 
Are Old at 40” explains the powerful influence of the 
m general health—and how this 
hod banishes aches and N 
obligation—send he Electro Th 
pany, 1262 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio. Weste: 
Suitez2-E, 303 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 


To get the names of Gem-lovers everywhere, and tell you 
about a Marvelous NEW GEM matching the finest genuine 
Diemond SIDE-BY-SIDE—same perfect cut, dazzling stec!- 
blue brilliancy and flashing rainbow fire, GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE, yet low in price, we'll give FREE this flashing, 
flery red Mexican Ruby. For Free Gem and catalog, nd 
quick your name, address and 10c to partlypay handlin 


at, 
Mexican Gem “mporting Co., Dept. WW-5 Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


FIT 


posit 


PHENOLEPTOL CO., Box 71, St. Johns Pl. Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SEND NO 


Pick Yours Now! 
We Deliver and Trust You 


Again country's foremost diamond mer- 
chants lead in startling offers, 
Look over these bargains, at almost unbelievable 
low prices, Read descriptions, Your op= 
portunity to secure the gem you longed 
for, Easy terms—lower than cash 
prices. 
Your Guarantee 

We have faithfully served the public 
for nearly 100 years. Make your se- 

lections. Our money back guarantee 

Order from this ad. on 


Send No Money Now! 
Keep your money in your pocket. Select the 
gem you want and wear it for 10 days. 
—Ladies’, 18 ke. white gold ring, 
diamond, $49.00— 
2"Tadi 


en 
‘3—Ladies 
ig kt, solid white gold, 
uine blue white diamonds 
3 3.50 


‘weekly, 


ite Cy wr Ai: ch, 15 
en ee a 


to-the-minute gift suegee 
Filing low prices and very 
write for @ copy now Z 


J.M.LYONECO.nc 


Dept gxmm 2 Maiden Lane 
New York, N.Y. 


STOPPED OR NO PAY 
Amazing discovery; NO BROMIDES; used 
by physicians eve: here; guaranteed to 
y stop all attacks. Write today forfree plan. Dept. 21A, 


6-Shot Finest 

Long Range Revolver 
This gun “free”? if you 
can beat our price any- 
where—4 or 6 {n, barrel, 
blue or nickel—32, 38-or 22 
caliber. Powerful,accurate, hard 
hitting. Money backguaranteo, 

on delivery $6.25. Federal Mail 
661 Broadway, New York, Dept, X112 bead 


‘“RAPHAEL’S EPHEMERIS” 


A GUIDE IN THE DAILY AFFAIRS OF LIFE 
All i: 


aes from 1860 (inclusive) in stock 


Price per copy 40¢ Postpaid anywhere 
Order through your NEWSDEALER or direct from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. 


83-85 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to_advertiserg. 
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FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS, Etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
83-85 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK N. Y. 
Importers of BRITISH and IRISH Periodicals, Magazines, etc. 
EXPERT SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Gotow Is a selected list of publications, showing prices by the single copy, also by yearly subscription. We can alse accept sub- 
eoriptl horter periods then one yeer at proportionate rates. Prices are for U. S. and possessions 


DAILY AND WEEKLY BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 


<! 
3f 


SLSSssssesssseesssss S sesssssessssessssssssssssssssssssssssssessssy 


d, Dundee. - 
pular Wireless 
Punch, Incl. Si 
Queen, Thick 
Ref eG 


ws, 

Thin paper 
Belfast News (weekly) 
Belfast Weekly Telegraph. 
British Medical Journal 
British Weekly... . 
Bulidin, ; 


¢ ; 
Christian World. No) : 
hurch Times. Sporting Life and Sportaman (Wed. and 
JO) a cncane 53 EEE 
Sporting Lite and Sportsman (6 dates) . 
Sporting Times....--- sss. .-ses ss 
Sunday chronicle, Manchester 


Ssssesasskssaay RRER 


Daily Mirror (6 dates) 
ily Mirror (Overseas). 


AVATAR ARBVOWMA UNA RMwUD’ 


3 


Seesssssessesss 8 


390") 


Engineer 

English Mechani= 

Eve and Lady's Pictorial 
Feathered World..... 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 
Automobile Engineer..................-- 
Blackwood's Magazine. 

Boys’ Own Paper... - : 

British Journal of Astrology. 


News (6 dates) 
British Motorship . 


Times (6 dates). 


rae 


9 (iliustrated) . 
man. .... ee 
Contemporary Reviow 
Cornhill Magazine 
English Review 
Family Journal. 
Fortnightly Review 
lety.. A 


baRessees 


G. K.’s Weekly 
Golf Illustrated. 
Graphic with Christmas No. . 


ARO RANAUNNARNHARENAOD 


shisks' 


Humorist. . . : 
Ulustrated London News (and Christmas 


BS woadrewaatiawaarssag 


#888388808888888 


G 
Irish Monthly. 
Little Fotk 


ebaih 


No. f 

Ulustrated Sport and Drama News (Incl. 
Holly Leaves) he ry 
h Statesman. . 
h Weekly Independent. . 

Jewish Chronicle. ...... 

John Bull. . 

John o’ London... 

Lancet (Thick Paper) 

Light Car and Cyc! 

Liverpool Weekly Cou: 

Liverpool Weekly Post and Mercury. 

Live Stock Journal... .... 

Lioyd’s Sunday News 

Manchester Guardian (6 dates) 

Manchester Guardian (Weekly Edition) 

janchester Guardian (Commercial) 
Motor. .. a we 


Rowonsan 


London Mercury 
Astrology. 
Wireless 
zine of Fiction 


o5oee88 


S88R828888888888: 


ANNN MAR RR ROSEN, 


Pearson's Magazine 
Review of Reviews 


15 

10 
10 
135 
36 
136 
26 
110 
136 
236 
125 
36 
125 

45 
15 
135 
125 
135 
235 
215 
135 
110 
135 
+60 
:60 
115 
110 
-20 
.20 
30 
30 
210 
210 
210 
30 
35 
15 
210 
:20 
10 
10 
235 
:20 
10 
210 
:20 
10 
‘60 


Story Teller é 
Twenty Story zine... 
Weldon's Bi idren's Fashions. . . 
Weldon’s Lad! : 
Wide World 

ind 


Bebhekeskesehe 


va sennobnancel 


bh 
& 


ication, and the cost of Postage. Subscriptions are only 
mount pald will be suppiled, and the date of the expiration a 
re Increased. Rates on publications net queted In this list furni 


i 


‘Send for larger price list. 


Order Through Your Newsdealer or Direct From 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
83-85 Duane Street, New York City 


THESE RATES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE rN 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Laugh If You Like-/ 


Pick Your 


<x But I Did Learn 
MusicWithout a Teacher 


T was at a little social gathering. Everyone had 

been called on to entertain and all had responded 
with a song or with a selection on some musical in- 
strument. And now it was my turn. 


T had always been known as a “sit in the corner.” 
I had never been able to either sing or play. So 
they all murmured as I smiled confidently and took 
my place at the piano. Then I played—played as no 
one else had played that evening. First ballads then 
classical numbers and popular tunes. 

For the first time in my life I was the very center 
of attraction. 


They had listened—dumfounded. For a mo- 
ment, now that I had finished, they remained silent. 
Then thunderous applause! Then questions. 


“How did you do it?” they chorused. “And you're 
the one who didn't know a note!" “Why didn’t you 
tell us you were taking lessons privately?” ‘Who 
was your teacher?” 


For a moment the questions overwhelmed me. 


“Teacher? I never had one,” I replied. “I learned 
by myself, at home.” 

They laughed in disbelief. 

“Laugh if you want,” I countered. “I did learn 


music without a teacher. 

“A few months ago I didn’t know one note from 
another. I loved music. But I couldn't afford a pri- 
vate teacher. And I couldn't bear the thought of 
monotonous exercises. Anyway, I thought a person 
had to have talent to become a musician. 

“You all know how I've just sat around while the 
rest of you entertained. Time after time I longed to 
be able to play. 


“Then one night I sat at home alone, reading a 
magazine. Suddenly my eye caught a startling an- 
nouncement. It told of a new, easy method of quickly 
learning music—right in your own home—and with- 
out a teacher. It sounded impossible—but it made 
me wonder. After all, I decided, it ‘doesn’t cost a 
cent to find out.’ So I signed the coupon, and—well 
you know the rest.” 


The course, I explained to them, was more helpful 


Instrument 
Piano "Cello 
Organ Violin 
Harmony and 
Composition 

Drums Traps 
Sight Singing 
Ukulele Guitar 


Plectrum Banjo 
5-String Banjo 
Tenor Hawaiian 
Banjo Steel Guitar 
Mandolin Harp 
Clarinet Cornet 
Saxophone 
Trombone 
Speech 


Voice and 


Culture 
Automatic Finger 
Contro! 
Piano Accordion 


than I ever dreamed possible. 
It was amazingly simple—even 
a child could Jearn to play this 
quick, easy way. I chose the 
piano. And from the very beginning I was playing 
real notes, catchy tunea—just like a regular musi- 
clan! It was just like a fascinating game! 

Now I can play anything—jarx or classical. I am never at a 
loss to entertain. No more dreary hour solitude for me, And 
Z cten play nan orchestra and make money having a wonder 
‘ul time 


play your favorite instrument by this 
at has helped almost half a millt 
and financial gain. You don’t 
ic—progress 1s rapid because 
Pick out the instrument you 
Al it costs 


step 1s easy to understand. 
to play. The U. 8. School of Music does the rest. 
Just a few cents a day! 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful fllustrated free book 
and our free demonstration lesson 
prove how any one can learn to play 
his favorite Instrument quickly and 
a fraction of what old slow 
methods cost. 

If you really want to learn to 
play—if new friends, good times, 
social popularity and increased in- 
come appeal to you—act now! Slen 
the coupon and send it before it's 
too I Instruments supplied when 
or credit. 8. School 
1869 Brunswick Bidg., 


U. S$. SCHOOL OF MUSK, 
1869 Brunswick Bldg., New York City, 


Please send me your free book, ‘Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration 
I am Interested in 


Lesson and particulars of your Special Offer. 
the following course: 


Name 


Address 


soeees sect ee tenet e eee BUM eee reece errr ees 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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IsitMagic? | 


orSuper-Efficiency ? Gi 


fr sale 3 <A o a 
TE SELFEED PENCIL 


The New Mechanical Marvel which 


Holds 5 Feet of Lead 


Feeds theLeads Automatically 


Never Needs Sharpening 
Writes One Million Words 


°r One Whole Year 


Wrthout refillin 
for only 


One filling of 20-3 
leads automati- 
cally follow 


“teen 


The perfect pencil. 
It is years ahead of other 
mechanical pencils and its \ 
low price, economy in use, and RQ 
39% saving in breakage removes YX \ 
the last excuse for using wooden XY! 
pencils. YS 
FILL IT ONLY ONCE A YEAR 


No more fumbling and fussing with feeding, no 
faulty mechanism! When you want a new 
point you simply press the cap (see picture 
above) and the point moves out just far enough. 
Propels and repels—with ONE hand. Un- 
limited Guarantee against mechanical 
defects. 


HOW TO GET ONE FREE! 


Special Offer! Send for pencil. Pay postman 
special price of only $1.50. With the pencil 
you will receive 4 coupons, each good for 50c 
on the purchase of another pencil. Sell these 
to your friends at 50c each and keep the 
money. It pays for your own pencil. 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS 


to Dealers, Specialty Salesmen, Agents, Pre- 
mium Users, and large offices, to 


SELFEED SALES CO., Inc. 
152 West 42nd St., Dept. 5, New York 


“ SELFEED SALES CO., Inc. 
152 West 42nd St., New York, Dept. 5 
Please send me your regular $2 Pencil 
(Ladies’ ...... Men’s ...... )this 
coupon to apply as 50c cash. I en- 
close $1.50 or will pay on delivery 
(including postage). Send also 4 free 
coupons as per ad. If not pleased I : 
Styles will return the pencil for full refund. 


not 


astounded 


and pleased 


return it. 


range from 
$1 to $4.| Name 


' Address 
Descriptive } 


Folder free. 
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deal Summer Vacations 


RMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork. 
Bermuda is Cool in Summer 
Average Summer Temperature 77° 


A Unique and Thrilling Vacation 


A delightful Ocean Voyage to a quaint Foreign Land—All 
Sports and the Amazing Marvels of Caves and Sea Gardens 
Bermuda is Immune from Hay Fever 


8-Day Tours—*97- 


and up, !noluding every expense for Steamer, 
Hotel and Side Trips. Longer Tours at pro” 
portionate rates. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
via Luxurlous Transatlantle Liners 
“FORT VICTORIA” and 
“FORT ST. GEORGE” 
with glass-Inclosed decks for Dancing. 
For Ilustrated Booklet Write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street, New York City 
or any Local Tourist Agent. 
St. George Hotel 
St. Georges, Berm 


—$6.50 per day and up, including 
meais. 


Che Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Preferred— 


in autumn and all seasons 


—by those who know and want the 
best . . . either upon the American 
or European plan . . . and sensible 
rates withal. 


oo 


For the Breakers Guests 
Health Baths Golf Privileges 
Orchestra Dancing 
Afternoon Teas 


Garage on Premises 


JOEL HILLMAN JULIAN A. HILLMAN 


President Vice-President 


Kindly mention this magazine 


SO5 1 one DAY 


So writes W. H. Adams of Ohio in August 1925, 
V. A. Marini of California reports ‘5 sales in 
three’ months. Jacob Gordon of New Jersey 
‘ofits in two months.” Alexander of Penn- 
sylvania “$3000 profits in four months.” Ira Shook $365 
sales in one day. Bram bought one outfit April 5 and 7 more 
by August 28. Iwata, bought one outfit and 10 more within 
a year. Mrs. Lane of Pittsburg says “‘sold 8000 packages in 
. J. R. Bert says “only thing I ever bought that: 
advertisement.” John Culp says: 
m “Everything going lovely. 
Crispette wrappers scattered 
all over town. It’s good old 
world after all.” Kellog, $700 
ahead end of sec- s2—§ 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equipment. Little 
capital required; no experience needed. 

Build a Business of Your Own 
No limit to the sale of Crispettes. E: body likes th It’s 
B delicious food confection. Write for facts about a business 
that will make you independent. Start n. , in your own town. 
Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 
Send postal for illustrated book of facts. It contains enthusi- 


astic letters from others—shows their places of business, tells 
how and when to start, and all information needed. Free. 


Write now! 
LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
1051 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


FREE Book on 


Deafness 


Write today for 168 page FREE book 
ving fullparticularsandtestimonials 
fromhundreds of grateful users whose 
hearing has been restored by useof our 
P “little wireless phones for theears,”” 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
Foquire no medicine but effectively replace what is 
lacking or defective in the natural ear drums. They 
are simple devices, which the wearer easily fits into the 
ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
667 yas Building Louis KY. 


Enlarged Nosepores, Pim; 
Blackheads, Red Nose, Olly 
Sallow Complexion and other miserable 
local skin affections will be quickly rem- 
edied and overcome with M. Trilety’s 
A.B.A. Lotion, leaving the skin ina clean, 
clear and natural healthy condition. No 
sticky or oily substance, but refreshing 
and fragrant. Applied at night. A 3-02. 
bottle sent on receipt of $.75. Address 
M. Trilety, 91 W. U, Blde., Binghamton, N. Y. 


when writing to advertisers. 
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The Leading German Magazines 


on Fiction, Humor, Art, Literature, Sport, etc. 
Prices per year including postage: 
52 copies, $ 6.00 
12“ 4.50 i i 
Sport im Bild 
Jugen Die Kunst 
Fliegende Blaetter 
Velhagen & Klasing’s 
Monatshefte 


8 88838 88ss 


Lusti 

Simpli 

Deutsche Ueberseezeitu: 
(Hamburger Fremdenblatt) 26 


AUl subscriptions are payable in advance 
Expert subscription service Complete price lists on request 
ORDER THROUGH YOUR NEWSDEALER OR 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


Readers of British Literature 


Will be glad to know that here, in America, they can obtain their favorite 
Newspaper or Magazine with the same facility as on the Other Side from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


(Importers of British and Irish Newspapers, Etc.) 
83-85 Duane Street (Just East of Broadway) New York, N. Y. 


When in the locality just step in and make your purchase over the counter. If out of Town we will fill 
your orders by Mail. Or, you can order through your NEWSDEALER. Here are a few suggestions,— 
Per Copy Yearly Sub’n 

-30 $12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

15.00 

15.00 


These are all WEEKLIES and the Printer’s Art produces nothing finer. Should, however, 
you prefer the more ordinary Newspaper, we have them also. No order too small. 


For more complete price list see page 12 this Magazine. Prices quoted are for U. S. and possessions only. 
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Piles Can Be Cured 
Without Surgery 


An instructive book has been pub- 
lished by Dr. A. S. McCleary, the 
noted rectal specialist of Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. This book tells how 
sufferers from Piles can be quickly 
and easily cured without the use of 
knife, scissors, ‘‘hot” iron, electricity 
or any other cutting or burning 
method, without confinement to bed 
and no hospital bills to pay. The 
method has been a success for twenty- 
six years and in more than twelve 
thousand cases. The book is sent 
postpaid free to persons afflicted 
with piles or other rectal troubles who 
clip this item and mail it with name 
and address to Dr. McCleary, 539 St. 
Louis Ave., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


.. CAN EASILY 
A Perfect Looking Nose “ét' yours 
Trados Model No. 25 corrects now all ill-shaped 
noses quickly, painlessly, permanently and com- 


fortably at home. It is the only noseshaping 
pliance of precise adjustment and a safe 
guaranteed patent device that will actua 


you a perfect looking nose. Over 90,000 

users. For years recommended by ph: ans. 
26 years of experience in manufacturing Nose 
Shapers is at your service. de! No. 25 Junior 


for Children. Medal by big 
Wembl ‘xposition, London, England Write 
N for testimonials and’ free booklet, which tells 
you how toobtain ‘a perfect looking nose. 

M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2644 Binghamton, N. Y. 


Awarded Pri 


MEN! 


Write today for our circular “‘G” containing 
a message of Vital Importance to every Man. 
Mailed in sealed envelope 
ELVEE COMPANY 
Desk A, 2919 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Stop Whiskey 


Wonderful Treatment Helped Faithful Wife to Save 
Husband When All Else Failed. 


Try it FREE 


Wives, mothers, sisters, 
it is you that the man who 
drinks Whiskey, Wine or 
Beer to excess must depend 
upon to save him from a 
ruined life and a drunkard’s 
grave. Take heed from the 
thousands of men going to 
roln Gaily through le host 
legger's iskey, an e 
The Happy Reunion horrible stuff called home 
brew trom private stills. Once he gets it in his system he 
can’t stop—but you can save him. All Moe have to do is 
to send your name and address and we will send absolutely 
FREE, in pigin wrapper, a trial package of. GOLDEN 
TREATM You will be thankful as long as you live 
that you did it. ddress 


DR. J. W. HAINES CO. 
853 Glenn Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


PIMPLES 


Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Eruptions on the face, or bady, Barbers’ Itch, Eexeme, En- 
larged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, simply wend me your name 

dress ‘today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR - TONE 
tried and tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water— 
is simply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor 
by telling your friends; if not, the loss is mine. Ware Topay. 


E. S. GIVENS, 408 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FRENCH NOVO TABS 
are simply marvelous. Used for 30 years 
by milllons of men who sought youthful 

vigor, pep and energy. Don't 
experiment, but be safe, sure 
and satisfied. 45-time ‘pack- 
age, triple _ strength. _ $2 
postpaid (or $2.16 C.O. ie 
‘lain wrapper. Money 
if not pleased. NOVO CO., 
15 Beekman St., New York, 
Dept. 721. 


ORPHINE 


New Home Tre: 


liom: 
Send Stame fo Book of inform sotment at 8 
DR.QUAYLE'S SANITARIUM, MADISON a 


CURED OR COSTS NOTHING 


IL ES To prove this I will send you a regular 
$1.00 treatment of my famous Kuro 
o 


home remedy absolutely FREE. If it cures pay $1.00, 
therwise you owe nothing. 


W. R. DARLINGTON, 258 KURO BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ines 


ALL FREE 


See 


si BELL PERFUME CO., Dep. B-613 ‘Guicago, TIL 


22 CAL. RIF 
: LE 


Ticur cstalog. We 


jasper. 
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Salesmen! 
Atlast! A checkwriterat every- 
body's price! Sells for $12.50. Does 
more than larger machines cost- 
ing hundreds! Our salesmen 
cleaning up! 

The Arnold F. 
1. Pocket size conv: mee. 
Handsome nickel plated ala- 


minum. 

. Light weight. Easy to op- 
erate. 

ints and cutscharacters in 

cid proof ink. 

}. Unlimited capacity. Low cost. 
Easy to ink. 

6. Guaranteed for 6 years. Nothing to get out of order, 


FREE SAMPLE OFFEY! Salesmen! Here's the biggest selling 
proposition of the year for you. Wonderful opportunity with very 
[iberal commissions to district managers and salesmen. 


THE ARNOLD CHECKWRITER CO., Inc., Dept. 16 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


TRAVEL ON 
wo UNCLE SAM’S” 


an 


qm a 


$158-$225 Menthe STEER 
Bath toy Mail Clerk Conchine Les. 


Rallway Mail 


Clerks ota line of government jobs cbtainat 
3)"nend 82 page book with full particulars tellin 
Men— Boys 0” how toget a position. » . 


18 or over 
Mail Coupon 


Appress_—-------- 


Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own trophies, 
such as birds and atimale. Decorate your 
home or make money mounting for others. 
Taxidermists in great demand and handsomely 
Eaid: , Success guaranteed or no tultion. 

reat book “How to Mount Birds and Ani- 
male” sent Frea. Men and women write today. 


SALE 8 
KING OF REVOLVERS 
Has all improvements of Ome 
latest guns, $35 value, left | 
ety hand ejector, 
never out of order, 
0 or 38 cal, Send’ No 
Money. Pay on delivery $8.99 plus 
postage. Satisfaction or money back. FEDERAL 
MAIL ORDER, 661 Broadway, NewYork Dept F112 


The Book of 


LUCK 


Contains Golden Secrets of Good Fortune, 
Talismans, Ch. rms, Mascots, Omens, Lucky 
Numbers, Gems and Colors. Never before 
published. Sent in plain wray 
oaly, Soc stamps or coins. 0) 


er Ex 
-1, 98 Park Place, New York. i 


CHANGE, Dept. W 


> GIVEN can: 
WRIST 


n catalog. Send for cards 
today Easily sold, Earn 
big money, or gifts. 
DIAMOND 


Now FREE 


NEW BOOK ON $ 
pyeeeted while they last 
Are you seeking the means to 


L AW advancement or a chance to 


fortify and enhance your suc- 
TRAINING 


cess in your business? If so, 
we will gladly send you a copy 
of a book that has turned the 
tide of affairs in the lives of 
over 50,000 men, young and 
old. You may have a copy 
without obligation as long 
as this complimentary edition 
lasts. It is well worth the 
half hour it takes to read it. 


An Authoritative Book 


This 12! book is entitled “The Law Trained Man.” 
Read its practical legal tips and pointers. Learn how 
Blackstone spare time law training can increase your 
earning power in business or prepare you to enter the 
practice of law. Everything you may ask about the 
opportunities for the law-trained man in business or in 
the legal profession is answered. 


Startling Truths 


You will be amazed at the importance of the law-trained 
man in every business. This book will show you what a 
vast number of successful business men and executives 
have taken a course in law. Leading men of to-day say a 
knowledge of law is of tremendous aid, regardless of 
whether tea are in the selling, accounting, or production 
end of a business. In fact you should be better posted on 
legal procedure applying to your own work than a practic- 
ing lawyer. 


“Blackstone’s” Standing 


Study at home in your spare time as 50,000 others have 
done through the Blackstone course, prepared by a group 
of 80 of the country’s most prominent judges, lawyers and 
Jaw school professors, including Justices Taft and Suther- 
land of the U. S. Supreme Court. The Course is endorsed 
by the bench, bar and leading resident law schools. Black- 
stone graduates are practicing law everywhere. 


An Invaluable Library 


The magnificent 25 volume ‘Modern American Law” 
library is delivered prepaid immediately after you enroll 
in the Blackstone Legal Training Course and Service. 
This gives you a law library that is standard and authori- 
tative—cited by the higher courts of U.S. A. It is wonder- 
fully indexed for quick and certain reference. 


A 35-Year Record 


Blackstone Institute with its affiliations was founded in 
1890, and over 50,000 people have enrolled. Many hun- 
dreds of them have been admitted to the bar and are to- 
day successful lawyers and judges. Thousands of others 
have been fitted for bigger and better business positions. 
The degree of LL.B. is conferred on graduates. | Instruc- 
tion is given by the new ‘‘project method.” Moderate 
tuition, Sow monthly terms, and Money Back 

Guarantee. Senda postal to-day for ‘* The Law- 

Trained Man" or use coupon below. Black- 

stone Institute, Inc., Dept. 230-C, 4753 Grand 

Blvd., Chicago, Il.—America’s foremost non- 

resident law school. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, INC. 
| 4753 Grand Bivd., Dept. 230-C, Chicago, Ill. + 


Send me a FREE copy of “The Law-Trained Man” and de- 
I tails of your law course and service. 


I same. 
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Fall Line 


with Our 
clipe OUTFIT 


aking line! Mail coupon for our 
big, beautiful photographs of 
ew York hats. Women simply 
‘o lovely, and priced so low. Only 
ores for $10.00 and more, And 
ADE-TO-MEASURE and guaranteed 


real 


money- 


to satisfy, 

Earn $75.00 Every Week 
This is your opportunity to join our more n 3,000 successful 
representatives. This is your chance to earn from $50.00 to 
$7 n as your business becomes 


You have 
milline 


to meet, for we are the only fi 
collect big commissions in advanc 
for you, and do not consider any trans: 
customer is satisfied. 


Just Mail the Coupon 
We supply you with everything, and show you just 
to make good from the very beginning. D NO MON 


Just mail this coupon to us now and rec: complete selling 
outfit absolutely free of charge. 


VAL-STYLE HAT COMPANY 
119 Val-Style Building, CINCINNATI, O. 


ing 


tion complete until the 


Gentlemen; Please send me FREE and without obligation 


I —s Val-Style millinery outfit (Dept. 119) 
I a 
vie. Bhat. 1 
| “Yep, STRAIGHT-LINE ; 
| 

Bo 


OF T. 


BROS.& CO. fits 


DIAMONDS WATCHES 


CASE une ath 


Diamonds| 


‘in 
GUARANTEED 
‘Weimport Diamonds direct from 


Burope and sell direct by mail. 


WRIST WATCH 14K white 


§2.1 
Railroad ‘Watcher—Guaranteed to Pass Inspection 
HAMILTON No. 992. 21 Jewels, Adjusted to 6 positions, Gold $| 


‘oar Case 
iy ‘Adjontments, 25-880 
ALR Rai Ee gs sold on convenient credit terms. 


LeF Tl S™ OLD RELIABLE 
ROS. & cs Ge f. 


'@ CREDITJEWELERS 
sit, N. S1 


e Street, Chicago, Hlinols 
id easing Cities 


NONE BETTER MADE 


Detective Model—One touch of thumb and 
gun is ready to load and unload. Has all new 
est improvements not found in other makes 


t blue steel, tested accurate and perfect. 32 


or 38 cal, " Price only “$13. 65 


sfaction or money refunded. Pay on Delivery Plus Postage 
SEND NO MONEY. 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 
258 Broadway New York, N. ¥. 


AKE MONEY EVENINGS 


Let me show you how, 4364 men, without ex- 
perience add $25 to $75 weekly to their ine 
come without giving up their present position, 

B. K. FISCHER, 122 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BREAK THAT TOBACCO HABIT 
BEFORE IT BREAKS YOU 


Any form. Cigarettes, Cigars, Pipe, Chewing 
and Snuff. Conquered easily and inexpensively 
with “EX TERM O BAC.” Positively nothing 
else like it. Interesting particulars FREE. Write 
today. ELVEE Company, Dept. A, 2919 Ww. 
North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Kindly mention this magazine 
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12,000,000 FORD OWNERS 
Need Th - 


eed This 


= Taney 


a 


You will never find 
such an opportunity to 


AN make big money as the 
“WEEKS TIMER” offers you right 


now—the Timer is the weak spot of 
the Ford car. Expert automotive engineers claim 
that the average Ford may wear out from 8 to 10 ordinary Timers. 
Think of the sales possibilities when you offer the “WEEKS” 
with a guarantee for the life of the car. You don’t have to 
be a salesman—this amazing Timer sells itself on sight— 
millions of Ford owners need it. 200 percent profit for you 
on every sale. 


Makes Old Fords Run Like New 


5 Once a Ford car is equipped with the “WEEKS”, the 
vy s j Timer can be forgotten—the only thing that will prevent 
\ GREEN y/ / forgetting it will be the noticeable improvement in the running 
Ti ro, ot the car. More power, more mileage, instant starting, 
> MiLwad) amazing pick-up, are only a few of the features that will 
make any Ford owner a **WEEKS” booster after he once 


uses this new Timer. 


Guaranteed for Life of Ford Car 


Ford owner in your territory sooner or later is going to 
hew Timer, Why not be the one to sell him a 
"hacked with our actual guarantee for the life of the 


To aid our agents, we have arranges plan that pro- 
vides them with a Free Sample 50 they mM i 

wn cat or carry it for, demonstration  purpos 
unique principles of thls wonderful Timer w 


unique, principlds of thls yrord owner after & mUute's Get Territo 


examination 


e a “ easily mares 000 
ye pare time workers 
make $20 or even $30 

e / aday. If you want 
etin on this 
® 


big moneys 
investigate 
<S agent are absolutely unlimited, especially NOW. 


our men, Jonn Kasre made 8201 Jess than 


‘The money-making possibilities of a W 
with the sales helps and backing we gi 
10 days. Many ot ing big profits also, There is no rea 


on wh, 


you, too, 


cannot get into the big-money class the same as John Kable and these othe rs. 
Now Is the Time to Act! 
Don’t let some friend or neighbor in your territory beat you to it. Send in 


MPLE offer and particulars of our big 


the coupon TODAY for FREE 
money-making proposition, 


Weeks Super Timer Company 
426-722 Eleventh Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


Tobacco Is Hurting You 


Look at the facts square in the face, Mr. Tobacco User. You may think tobacco 

is not hurting you. 
That is because you haven’ haps, felt the effec 
system, For you know that ni s absorbed into pith 
ing tobacco, is a slow working poison. Slow, y 


Tobacco is lowering efficiency. It 
slows a man down. Makes it harder for you 
to concentrate your mind on your wi ork. You 
haven't near the amount of ‘‘pep” and energy 
you would r 


s of the nicotine poison in YOUR 
em through smoking and chew- 


M hat these are 
of tobacco poisoning 
> of tobace o in any 
is expensive, utterly useless habit. You know 
Suet to quit. 


Tobacco Habit Banished 


Let Us Help You 


a particle of differeace r 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 


Station St. Louis, Mo. 


t ter 
should fail to banis 1 th 


Cou for fi 4 
SEND fori ee 


NEW ELL PrARMACAL CO. 


Dept. 966 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 


Towns. 25.55% rere ABE sacnirecary 


Digitized by Google 


vf vee ie This 
lew Invention 


Mel Guarantee \ 


To Keep You in 


Most astonishing 
razor you ever saw. 
Really % razors In 

Adjustable to 


Flip of finger * 

nt or T-shape 
Nothing 

Uke it ever on 

market before. 

send you one F 

to introduce 

KROSS super-stro 
Limited offer. 


Razor Blades for Life! === 


RISS-KROSS marks such a radical 
advance in new shaving comfort and 
economy that it deserves to be classed as 
much more than astropper. It’s a super- 
stropper—a blade rejuvenator! Almost 
literally it makes a new blade out of an old 
one every day—makes hundreds of keen, 
quick shaves blossom where only one grew 
before. 


KRISS-KROSS strops your blade on the diagonal 
just like a master barber. Pressure decreases auto- 
matically. Nickel jig flies up to notify you when 
your blade is ready with the keenest cutting-edge 
steel can take! 

No wonder that this super-stropper prolongs the 
life of any make blade, single or double edge for 
weeks, months and years! No more bother about 
remembering to buy new blades! No more “raking” 
with dull ones! KRISS-KROSS solves your blade 
problem for all time. 


Sensational Offer 


And now for my smashing offer! To introduce 
KRISS-KROSS stropper during the next 30 days I 
am giving with it, free, a new kind of razor. This 
unique razor, with 5 special process blades, com- 
pletes the outfit with which I guarantee to keep you 
in,razor blades for life! 


pi““KRISS KROSS 


STROPPER 
Rhodes Mfg. Co., Inc., 1418 Pendleton Ave.,»rs?t; St. Louis, Mo. 


Use the blades and keep re-newing them with 
KRISS-KROSS super-stropper. If one of them goes 
back on you I'll recondition or replace them with 
new ones free. No strings. No red tape. I give 
my amazing guarantee in writing. It is an ironclad 
agreement to KEEP YOU IN RAZOR BLADES 
FOR LIFE! 


Send for Full Details 


This astonishing offer is limited. Send for infor- 
mation on amazing KRISS-KROSS inventions to- 
day. They are never sold in stores—and are even 
more remarkable than I can tell you here. Clip the 
coupon to-day! No obligation! 


AGENTS: $30—$66 A Day! 


Make big money with KRISS-KROSS! 
boosts sales amazingly. 


Free razor 
H. King made $66 one day. 
C. E. Conklin made $22 in 2 hours. Others average 
$175-$400 a month. Every man buys on sight. Unique 
sales plan brings big extra profits. Wonderful free illus- 
trated salesmanship manual, too. Get detail 

Sold only through Authorized Representatives. 


wenn nn nnn nF 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Inc. 
1 1418 Pendleton Ave., Dept. P-1041 1 
1 St. Louis Mo. 1 

Without oft nd me full detalls of your special 

Din 1 zor Blades for LIFE. Also 
1° ROSS stropper and FREE 
[same a 
i i 
Toi Btate...... sees 1 
i] Cheek this space HO you are in sted in becoming an 

Uittoried IIIS K ROSS representat ly: 


Digitized by Google 
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SHOOT] 


This Coupon ® 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 
Sincere Co., 24 East 21st Street, 
New York, N. Y. Dept. G-8. 

Send me Cigarette Gun No... . for 10 days’ 
trial. I will pay the postman $1.79.... 
and postage when delivered. If I am not 
fully pleased after 10 days’ use, I will 
return it and you are to pay me back 
every cent without argument. 

Name.. idence eae 

Street 
City... 


and out pop 
the cigarettes! 


This vicious ‘Automatic’ is only a clever 
cigarette case, holding a whole pack of 
your favorite brand, but it has all the ear- 
marks of a real Automatic. It is cast in 
one solid piece of metal, enameled in sin- 
ister, dull black to carry conviction. Many 
a robber, tramp and burglar has been fooled 
and put to flight by this innocent but ex- 
tremely dangerous looking cigarette case. 
It cannot be told from the real thing until 
you pull the trigger and the “fags” pop into 
view. 


You Can Have Lots of Fun— 


sticking up your friends with this ugly t"* 
and then soothing their startled nerves with 
a nice cool smoke or liquid refreshment. 


Which ‘‘Gat’’ Do 


KI 
j You Want? 
N 1. No. 1 has space for a pack 
“| of cigarettes. 


2. No. 2 has 3 screw-cap bot- 
tles for buttermilk, cider and 
near-beer. 


“Where's that 
dollar you owe 
me?" 


FREE-—10 DAY TRIAL 


Keep it for 10 days and worry your friends stiff. 
Then—if you don’t want to keep it, send it back 
and get your deposit refunded. See coupon above. 


Agents and Salesmen Wanted 


With this new cigarette case you can shoot any 
of your old sales records full of holes. There are 
millions of men (and women, too) waiting to get 
one. Motorists, mechanics, farmers, executives, 
clerks, storekeepers, EVERYBODY in fact, whether 
a. smoker or not, will buy one. 


Write for special proposition to live wires. 


Sincere Co., 24 E. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
Sales Dept. G-53 


rm ora Yayo! (Cau 


Two-Gun Guy 
of 1926 


is a lot more sensible 
than he of the Gold 
Rush days. Nowadays 
he has a gat with cigs 
on one hip, and on the 
other hip a brother to 
it, loaded with sarsa- 
parilla or what you 
have. 
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Today 


“Some Gunning!” 
Courtesy of" Judge” 


“Hands up!" 
Brownheard the come 
mand—and found hime 


seit gazing into the 
aii 


from. 
goat pocket he jluced a 
deadly-looking black auto- 
matie. He covered his coverer. 


‘Throw th: 
weight down!" he cried." 
come across with your dough. 
Bnappy! Do you hear me! 
Or shoot you dead in 
your shoes!" 
Down clattered the dollar 
perweight—for such indeed 
it was, and well Brown knew 
it, for he had one of his own 
ba tite it it the 
out any argument the 
fellow posed over a wad of 
bills, hands trembling 
Viglently  scketed oa 
own, e money. 
“All right,” he said. ns 
on your way! And make It 


yy’ 
ane pula be, hold-up-man 
ray 5 
Pt Well, said Prown to him- 
self, a case of justifiable rob: 


bery if there 

The Robin Hood idea up-to- 

ate. ro, the ropber —_ 
ve e poor. I am the 

Poor. Oh, well, now for a 


Al ulling the trigger of 
his deadly loo! 
matic, he selected one of the 
Egyptians ex- 
‘view as the top of the 
gun jumped up. 
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Get This FREE ofttrr 
1at Brings Men 10°25 aDay 


Here 


Hundreds Are Receiving $50 to $75 Every Week. 
No Investment or Experience Necessary! 


Outfit Free and Show You How. 


D®? YOU really want to make $50 to $75 a week? Would 
you like to do as well as S. W. Allen, Cal., who makes 
as high as $40.80 in one day? Then you'll never find another 
opportunity like this! Asa money maker, this proposition 
is simply without parallel! Hundreds of men in all parts 
of the country have become their own bosses an! are coining 
money this amazingly easy way. 

Ten to twenty-five dollars a day is not exceptional for the 
man who demonstrates Taylor 
Rain-Proof Caps! And no wonder! 
Taylor Caps are absolutely unique 
and different because th-y are 
Rain-Proof! Showers won't hurt 
them moisture can’t soak th ough. 
‘They retain their smart shape and 
style forever. Think what a won- 
derful talking point that is! 

But that’s not alll Every 
Taylor Cap is especially made-to- 
measure for the man who wears it. 
QONDEREUL Every seam is sewed by experis. 

Te} Visors are reinforced with inde- 
structible leather—can’t break, 
warp or twist! *You couldn’t 
duplicite a Taylor Cap in any 
Wgh-class New York shop for 
twice its price—and men every- 
where are astonished at its re- 
markable features and unparalleled 
value! 


Marvelous seller. G 
You a prospect 
single place you 
cans for the men’ and 
Bobbettes — forthe 
women, Samples in 
cluded in cap outtit 
y 


$75-$100 a Week Easy 


No wonder men like A. j. 
Atherton of California write: 
“Received samples this afternoon. 


al Robbette outtit. 
the coupon at 
st writing the 
Special Bob- 
"at the top, 


an Amazingly Easy Way to Make Big Money in Full or Spare Time. 


We Give You a Beautiful Cap 


- = —\ 
Made $29.75 before night.” George McDonald says “I 
made $58 last week. What is your record? I want to beat 
it.” Dozens of others are making $10, $15, $20, $25 and 
up—every day! 

Right now we offer you our beautiful new Spring outfit 
FREE. Get it and start making your share of Taylor Cap 
profits at once. This de-luxe outfit contains four smart new 
styles and 20 superb fabrics and patterns. Nine out of 
every ten men will jump at the chance to order when they 
see it. 

SEND COUPON NOW! 


Just vend your name and the outfit 
with a Free Cap offer will be mailed 
immediately—no C. O, D.—no de- 

it—no money to pay now or later 

he minute the outfit arrives, you can 

begin taking orders for Taylor Caps 

without having invested a penny 

Make up your mind to have real 

money in your pocket this time next 
week and clip the coupon today. 


J. W. TAYLOR, President 


TAYLOR CAP COMPANY 
Dept. E-142, Cincinnati, Ohio 


[s. W. TAYLOR, Pres., 
Taylor Cap Manufacturers, 
| Dept. E-142, Cincinnati, Ohio | 
ae rush me the new, de-luxe 1926 Taylor Copsguent 


FREE. Also send me a free cap offer for myself and 
how I can make $10 to $25 a day as your representative. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to |advertisers. 
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